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CHAP.    XVII. 

Thf  Fabulous  and  Heroic  Times ;  containing  the 
Hiftory  of  the  ancient  Kingdoms  of  Sicyon^ 
Argos^  Attica,  Baotia,  Arcadia,  T^hejfaty^ 
Corinth,  of  Sparta  to  Lycurgus,  and  fome 
others  oflefs  note^  to  their  fever  ally  becoming 
Commonwealths^ 

S  E  C  T,    I. 

Aifi  Account  of  the  Fabulous  and  Heroic  Times  in  general. 

IT  being  the  defign  of  this  chapter  to  open  the  way  to  Original  9f 
the  hiftory  of  Greece,  by  tracing  the  feveral  nations  of  ^A'  Oruks^ 
it,  9s  far  as  can  be  done  with  any  probability,  to.  their 
primitive,   weak,  rude,  and  obfcure  originals ;   and,  by 
pointing  out  the  various  ftcps  by  which  they  raifed  them- 
ielves  from  the  loweft  beginnings  to  that  flourifhing  ftate^   * 
in  which  they  came  at  length  to  excel  all  the  world  in 
learning,  in  arts  and  fciences,  in  politenefs,  in  the  excel- 
.Icncy  of  their  laws^  difcipline,  and  government,  and  m 
the  urength  and  valour  of  their  armies,  we  cannot  6x- 
pefi  that  our  readers  will  r^ft  fatisfied  with  our  endeavour- 
ing to  give  them  an  accoi^it  of  this  long  and  perplexed 
Vol.  y,  B .  epochal 
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epDcha,  clear  of  the  monftrous  fiflxons  with  which  the 
extravagant  fancies  of  the  poets>  and  the  vanity  and  ignpr 
ranee  of  the  Grecian  writers,  have  filled  it.  We  fhall 
therefore  endeavour  to  take  the  beft  and  fhorteft  way 
through  this  long  period  of  nine  hundred  years,  whoUr 
ancient  monuments,  though  difguifed  under  the  tales  of 
the  mod  unnatuial  anions  of  the  gods,  fuch  as  thek' 
adulteries,  rapes,  murders,  and  the  like,  with  the  incre^ 
dible  exploits  of  their  heroic  offspring  (A)  >  yet  when  df« 

veiled 


(A)  It  will  not  be  amifs  to 
begin  our  notes  on  this  fabu- 
lous epocha,  with  offering  feme 
account  for  that  heap  of  mon- 
ftrous fables  under  which  the 
hiftofy  of  it  is  couched ;  and 
i^will,  upon  examination,  ap- 
pear to  flow  from  fome,  if  not 
trom  all  the  following  reafons : 

1.  From  the  genius  of  the 
languages  in  which  fhefe  an- 
cient monuments  were  wrirtea, 
which  was  altogether  figura* 
tive,  and  whofe  elegance  con- 
fided /in  the  boldeif  and  moft 
fublime  allufidns  and  meta- 
phors. . 

2.  From  the  writers  them- 
felves,  who  being  all  poets,  and 
recording  thefe  tranfadtions  in 
fhort  fonnets,  to  be  learned  by 
rote,  and  fung  upon  proper 
occalions,  did  dill  inhance 
upon  their  native  idiom  in  po- 
etic pieces,  and  made  choice 
of  the  moil  drained,  and  fur- 
prifing  allegories,  that  they 
might  make  the  deeper  and 
more  lading  imprei£on,  both 
on  thoie  who  fung,  and  thoie 
who  heard  them. 

3*  From  an  ambitious  affec- 
tation of  antiquity,  equal  or 
fuperior  to  other  contemporary 
nations,  or,  perhaps,  rather, 
from  a  diam^  of  their  mean 
extmdion,  and  of  their  rude, 
not  to  fay  brutifh  anceflors, 
who,  like  wild  beads,  lived  by 


preying  upon  one  another,  hav- 
mg  no  law  or  rule,  but  that  of 
the  dronged  arm.  The  con- 
fcioufnefs  of  which  made  fome 
of  them  •  derive  their  origin 
from  certain  great  heroes^  be- 
gpt  by  fome  god,  upon  fbme 
kind  goddefs,  or  draggling 
nymph ;  whild  others  content- 
ed themfelves  with  pretending 
that  they  fpnm^  fike  mufh- 
rooms  put  of  thkir  own  native 
foil. 

'  4*  This  might  be  alfo  an- 
other reafon,  why  they  trans- 
formed  into  fidHtious  mionilers, 
thofe  real  ones  amongd  them, 
wjiofe  cruel  and  infamous  ac- 
tions they  could  not  either  pal- 
liate or  obliterate* 

5.  From  the  high  edeem' 
they  had  for  fuch  renowned 
heroes,  who  cleared  the  coun- 
try of  thofe  peds  of  mankind. 
They  could  not,  it  feems,  look 
upon  the  arduous,  and  yet  fuc- 
cefsful  labours  of  a  Minos,  a 
Hercules,  or  a  Th'efeus,  in  fa 
beneficial  a  province,  without 
fuppofing  them  to  have  been 
more  than  mortal  men,  or,  at 
lead,  without  an  ambition  to 
make  them  pafs  in  future  ages 
for  the  o&pring  of  fome  of  the 
gods. 

6.  From  an  imitation  of,  or 
rather  an  emulation  to  outdo, 
the  ancient  Hebrew  heroes, 
both  in  their  extradtion,  and- 

in 
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▼efted  from  the  fable,  afford  fo  much  light  to  thofe  dark 
times,  that  a:  hiftorjr  of  this  country  would  be  juftly 
thought  imperfe£b  without  fome  ihort  account  of  them. 

The  limits  of  Greece,  not  as  they  were  afterwards  en-  CiografJ^ 
larged,  either  by  emigration  of  colonies,  or  conquefts,  rfOrmu 
which  ftill  carried  their  name  with  them»  and  will  be  befli 
feen  in  the  next  chapter,  but  only  as  they  relate  to  our 
t>refent  epocha,  extended  north  and  fouth,  from  the  long 
ridge  of  mountains  which  divided  it  from  Macedonia,  and 
frozn  -  the  rirer  Strjmon,  by  which  it  was  parted  from 
Thrace,  to  the  promontory  of  Tenaru8,the  utmoft  foutbem 
extent  of  Peloponnefus,  about  6  degrees  20  minutes,  or 
3J3o  miles*     And  from  eaft  to  weft,  that  is  from  the  ^£- 

f;ean  to  the  Ionian  Sea,  about  5  deg.  10  min. -or  3io« 
t  contained  the  following  kingdoms  :  in  Peloponnefus,  Si- 
cyon,  Argos  and  Mefienia,  Corinth,  Achaia  Propria, 
Arcadia,  and  Laconia*  In  Grecia  Propria,  thofe  of  At-» 
tica,  Me^ara,  Boeotia,  Locris,  Epichnemidia,  Doris^ 
Phocis,  Locris,  Ozolaea,  and  j£tholia.  In  Epirus,  the 
Moloffi,  Amphilochi,  CafliopseiyDrseopes,  Chaones,  Thref- 
pot ii,  Almeni,  and  Acarnania.  In  Thenaly  it  comprehended 
the  countries  of  Theflaliotis,  Eftiotis,  Pelafgiotis,  Magne- 
Ga,  and  Phthia  *•  All  thefe  have  at  times  been  governed 
by  kings  of  their  own,  whofe  names  we  only  find  occa* 
fionally  mentioned  in  the  hiftory  of  the  more  confiderable 
kingdoms  of  Argos,  Attica,  Thebes,  and  Sparta,  of  the 
Argonautic  expedition,  and  6f  the  Trojan  war  **.  The 
fuller  defcription  and  hiftory  of  thofe  principal  kingdomis 
wiH  be  feen  in  the  following  feftions. 

The  general  names  by  which  the  inhabitants  were  n^rvm* 
known,  and  mentioned  by  old  hiftorians  and  geographers,^  ri^tu 
were  thofe  of  Graioi  and  Graicoi  ^  (B)^  from  Graecus  the  nama^ 

father 

a  De  bis  vide  Ftol.  Herociot.  IXodoras  Sicalut.  Mela,  Cluver. 
^  Paufan.  Apoll.  &  al.  c  Calliiiiacb.  Hymnr  in  Jov*  So* 

pboc.  &  al. 

in   their  wonderful  exploits :  fame  mav  be  faid  of  feveral 

thtts  we  find  a-  great  part  of  others  (i)» 

the  ehara^r  of  Hercules  to  be  (B)  From  Graecus,  the  father, 

a  mere  compound  of  thofe  of  or,  according  to  others,  the  fon 

a  Samfouy  Gideon,    Jephtha,  ofTheilalttS,  who  gave  name' 

and  other  JewUh  worthies.  The  to  TheiTaly  (2)  •    But  by  a  mo* 

(i)  Vide  Grotiut  de  Verit.  Huct.  Demoftft.  Evang.  tc  al.  malt. 
(a)  Euieb.  Chronic.  liidor.  Orig.  lib.  xiv*  cap.  4.  Plin.  Nat. 
HilL  lib.  Iv.  cap.  7.    Said,  U  Steph.    Bizaht  in  toc  r^f jmc  &  et#- 

B  a  drei!t 
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father  of  Thcffalus.  Th^fc  they  quickly  changed  for  thof^r 
of  Achsei  and  Hellenes  ^  by  which  they  are  generally 
called  in  ancient  authora  (C).  Another  name  by  whicn 
they  wiere  diftinguiihed  in  feveral  parts  of  Greece  was  that 
of  Pelafgii  which  the  Arcadians,  who  are  generally  rcc«^ 
koned  the  ancienteft  people  of  it,  challenge  from  their 
pretended  founder  Pelafgus,  who  got  fuch  footing  in  Pe** 
loponnefuS)  that 'the  whole  peninfula  was  from  him  called 
Felafgia^  We  find  thefe  Pelafgians,  for  whom  ibme 
critics  and  antiquariea  have  found  a  much  older  original 
(D)}  fptead  in  many  other  parts  of  Greece>  as  in  Atcica9' 

.  Theffidy^ 

<  Thiicydid.  lib.  1.  '  Ariftot.  in  Meteor,  lib.  i.  cap.  14.  I^tepb*. 
Byeant.  &c*  ^  Id*  fub  voc.  nixovomr. 

dcrn  critic  (3)  derived  from  they  only  foftened  the  name  of 

Ragau,  the  fame  with  Reu  the  Peleg,  or,  according  to  the,  Sep- 

fon  of  Peleg  (4),    by  a  tranf-  tuagint  and  .  Vulgate,  Phaleg^ 

pofition  of  a  letter,  to  foften  their  progenitor,    and   called 

the  found.  •  them  relafgtand.    Thclaflof 

S^)  The  firil,  fuppofed  from  thofe  authors  confirms  this  opi- 

fitus  th^  fon  of  Xuthus,  the  nion,  drawn  from  the  affinity 

ion  <$?  Hellen,  and  father  of  between  the  Hebrew  and  an-* 

Ion  ($) ;  the  other  from  Hel-  cient  Oreek,  from  the  Tanout 

len  aboye  mendoned,  the  fon  dialeds  and  pronunciatioDs  of 

of  Deucalion,    and  father  of  the  latter,  which  in  the  Doric 

Dorua,  from  whom  came  die  comei  nearefb  to  the  eade^ 

Pores,  afterwards  a  famous  na«  tongues;  and  from  the  remain* 

tion  in  Greece.  der  of  thofe  tongues,  efpeciallTt 

Thucyd'des  obferves however,  in  thofe  places  where  the  Pelaf* 

thatthe>name  of  Helli^nes  did  gians  have  tbeen,  which  Bo* 

not    uhiverfally    obtain    over  chaH  thought  of  Phoenician. 

Greece ;    fince  Homer,    who  but  our  author  will  rather  have 

wrote  fo  long  after  the  Aege  of  of  Hebrew  extra^on. 
Troy,  only  calls  them  fo,  who        Alt  this  is  farther  confirmed 

followed  AcJiiUes  from  Phthi-  by  a   pafiage  in    £piphanius» 

etis  (6),  who  fays  (8),  "  that  from  th<| 

(D)  Thefc  (7)  fuppofe  that  age  of  Therah  downward,  Pha- 

the  defcendents  of  Peleg,  the  leg  and  Ragau  removed  towaid^^ 

fourth  in  delcent  from  Shem,  tiie  clime  of  £un>pe,  to  par| 

the  fon  of  Noah,  whom  the^  of  Scythia,    and  were  joined 

fuppole  to  have  been  the  father  to  thofe  nations  from  which  tiia 

ofthe.ScythianSy  were  the  firft-  Thracianscame.'' 
who  peopled  Greece;  and  that 

(3)  Salmaf.  de  Re  HelleniA:.  p.  s.  cap.  i,  ap.  Hind.  Introd.  ia 
Hift.  Grvc.  -  (4)  t  Chron.  i.  15.  Gen.  3ti»  189 19.  ^  ($)  Vide 
Byzant.  fab  voce  iim*.         -  (6>  Thucydid*  lib.  i.  (7}  Grdt* 

Salniaf.  tt  Stillingfleeti ,  Orig»  Sacr.  lib.  iii.  cap.  4.  {%)  Epiftt 

ad  Acac.  &  Paul.  -    < 

Thil 
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^liefialy,  and  Epifuft ;  in  wbieh  laft  thejr  have  been  fup* 
ixrfbd  }>y  fome  '  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Dodo- 
He^ui  oracle.    But  the  moft  ancient  name  of  all,  is  uni*  Jowsdi* 
verfally  allowed  to  be  that  of  lones,  which  the  Greeks  fctndti 
themfelves  derive  from  Ion,  the  fon  of  Xuthus,  or,  as  the  ^^^^  ^^ 
fable  hath  it,  of  Apollo,  by  Creufa  the  daughter  of  Erich-  *"*** 
theos,  and  grandfon  to  Deucalion  <•    However,  as  Jofe* 
|>hu8  affirms  ^,  that  their  original  is  of  much  older  date  \ 
mxkd  that  Javan,  the  fon  of  Japhet,  and  grandfon  of  Noab> 
and  his  defcendents,  were  the  firft  who  peopled  thefe 
cottfitrtes,  as  the  learned  Bochart  feems  to  have  proved 
by  very  ftrong  arguments  ^  (E). 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  among  the  Greeks  themfelves, 
the  original  Athenians  only,  and  fuch  colonies  as  fprang 
from  them,  were  called  lones  \  but  then  it  is  plain  be- 
yond exception,  that  other  nations  called  all  the  inhabitants 

'  Vide  Strab.  Qeogr.  lib.  v.  Vid«  &  Paul^n.  in  Attic.  ^  By- 
sant.  fub  voc^  |dfrr«xi«.  s  Vide  Herodot.  lib.  Tiii.  caf>.  #4. 

Apollod.  lib.  i.  cap.  7.    Paufan,  Acbaic*  ^  Ant.  lib.  i.  cap,  7. 

i  Phaleg.  lib.  iii.  cap.  3. 

This  ladpaflage,  wherever  thority  of  Mo(es,    who  (ays 

fpiphaniua  got  it,    has  been  (a),  that  by  thefe  (the  fons 

fufficiently    confuted  by   Bo-  ,of  Japhet)  were  the  ifles  of  the 

chart  (9).     Who  -Aiews    that  C-entiles  divided ;   which,  ac« 

both  Phaleg  and  Ragau,  and  cording  to  the  genius  of  the 

their    defcendents,    continued  Hebrew,   means,    not   iilands 

ftill  in  the  confines  of  Media  properly  fo  called,  but  all  ma* 

and  Armenia.    The  Scythians  ntime  countries,   at  any  dif- 

were  the  deftendents  of  Ma**  tance  from  Palcffine,  efpecially 

gogi .  and  not  of  Phaleg  or  ^a-  thofe  which  are  along  the  Me- 

fau.    They  were  •  the  fons  of    diterranean.  4.  From  that  of  the 

aphet,  and  notofShem,  who  prophets  (^),  who  call  Onto* 

divided  the  ifles  of  the  Genules  cia  by  the  name  tV,  Jon,  or, 

(  f  )•    We  fhali  tlierefore  leave  as  pointed,  Javan.   According 

the  Pelafgians    to    their  own  to  which  the  Jews  have  always 

founder,  and  find  a  much  more  called  the  Greek  tongue  J^^JV 

likely    one    for    the    ancient  .  Javanith. 

Oreeks  in  the  following  note.  All  this  is  farther  confirmed 

•  (E)  Firft  from  the  authority  by  our  author  from  the  clfcar    ^ 

rf  Jofephus  above  quoted,     2.  remains  of  Elilha,  Javan's  eldeft 

From  the  name  itfelf  of  the  pa-  fon  (4),  which  were  IHU  to  be 

tfiaich,  W  without  the  points*  (bund  in  that  of  EVts,  one  of 

ibondiog  more  properly  Jon  the  ancient  kingdoms  of  Pelo« 

than  Javan.     3.  From  the  au-  ponnefus. 

(9)  Phaleg.  lib.  is*  cap.  14.  ^  (1)  See  Gen.  x.  ^tt.  a.  ad  5. 

gGen.  X.  5.  (3)  Vide  inter  al.  Ifai.  cap.  ult.  ver.  19.   . 

n;  viii«  ax.  x.  lo.  (4)  Gen.  x.  4. 
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o£  Greece  by  that  name ;  witncfs  the  teftimony  of  Hc(y- 
fhlus  ^9  and  the  fcholiaft  on  Ariftophapes  K  W9  omit 
the  names  of  feveral  other  people  among  the  ancient 
Greeks^  which  were  fuppofed  tb  have  been  the  oldeft  of 
9II,  but  which  do  not  appear  to  have  been  the  firlt  peo- 
plers  of  that  country ;  fuch  were  the  Aones,  Hyantbesj 
lielegesi  Bryopi,  Caucones,  Jemmices,  and  others^  xhen- 
tioned  by  Strabb  *".  Thefe  may  be  better  fuppofed  to  hx9e 
been  reliques  of  the  old  Carians,  whb,  Tbucydides  tells 
us,  made  frequent  incurfions  into  Greece  "• 

The  ancient  inhabitants  of  Greece  were,  like  the  anceC- 
tors  of  the  reft  of  mankind,  abfolutely  favage  and  bruta)  i 
living  on  fuch  roots  and  herbs  as  the  earth  fpontaneoufly 
produced,  and  lying  in  hollow  trees,  clefts,  and  caverns* 
relafgius  is  faidto  have  improved  them,  by  teaching  them 
to  feed  on  acorns,  build  huts,  and  cover  their  bodies  with 
the  ikins  of  beafts.  Greece,  however,  for  a  long  time 
.had  no  fettled  inhabitants,  but  was  in  a  continual  flue* 
tuation,  the  weakeft  being  always  fare  to  be  expelled 
by  the  ftrongeft»  Their  gigantic  fize  and  ftreiigth,  if  we 
may  believe  Plutarch  <*,  added  fo  much  to  their  infolencp 
and  cruelty,  that  they  feemed  to  glory  in  committing  the 
greateft  ads  of  violence  and  barbarity  on  thofe  that  un-» 
happily  fell  into  their  hands. . 

When  they  came  to  form  themfelves  into  regular  focic- 
ties,  to  cultivate  the  lands,  and  build  themfelves  towns 
and  cities  for  fafety,  thefe  being  generally  (ituate  on  the 
fea-{:oafts,  were  in  continual  danger  of  being  plundered 
either  by  fea  or  land ;  for  the  fea  as  well  as  the  land,  was 
.  infcfted  with  robbers. 

They  had  no  letters  till  Cadmus  carried  them  thither 
.  out  of  Phoenicia,  whofe  alphabet,  confiftingonly  of  fixteen 
letters,  was  not  perfefted  into  that  of  twenty-four  till 
many  centuries  after  his  time.  It  was  from  him  likewife 
that  they  learned  arithmetic,  navigation,  and  commerce : 
'  as  for  other  fciences,  they  continued  much  longer  ftr^ngers 
to  them  ;  and  it  was  not  till  fome  of  their  great  men  be- 

fan  to  travel  into  Egypt,  and  other  kingdoms,  that  they 
egan  to  have  fome  Knowlege  and  reliSi  for  the  .liberal 
arts.  We  are  indeed  told,  that  Orpheus,  Mufseus,  and 
ibme  others,  who  travelled  in  early  times,  brought  a  great 
deal  of  the  Egyptian  divinity  and  religious  rites  from  that 
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'  Country 'i  ,but  as  for  aftronom^i  geometry,  philofophy, 
and  magic,  they  were  introduced  long  after ;  the  firft  from 
Babylon^  the  next  from  Egypt,  and  the  laft  from  Perfia  ^: 
fo  ignorant  were  the  ancient  Greeks  of  the  firft  of  thefc 
fciences,  that  they  knew  of  no  other  way  of  dividing  the 
day,  than  by  darknefs  and  light,  or  time  of  fleeping  and 
waking ;  nor  the  years^  but  by  the.  time  of  fowing  and 

'  xeaping. 

Their  government  was  ftill  more  rude  and  barbarous ;  ^^«>ir*- 
€very  city,  and  almoft  every  village,  was  a  petty  tyranny^  ^tmment. 
governed  by  a  head,  to  whom  nevefthelefs  they  gave  the 
name  of  king.  Laws,  at  leaft  a  written  body  of  them, 
we  do  not  find  they  had  till  the  times  of  the  Athenian 
archons ;  till  then,  all  depended  on  the  will  and  definitive 
ientence  of  tlieir  kings;  only  in  dubious  and  important 
cafes,  it  was  uftial  for  them  to  confult  fome  oracle,  of 
which  they  had  variety ;  the  two  moft  famous  were  thofe 
of  Jupiter  at  Dodona,  and  of  ApoUo  at  Delphi,  fituated 
on  tbe  bin  FarnaiTus  (F). 

Their 

« 

p  Herodot  lib.  i.  cap»  4^— 5$.    Diod.  Siculus.    Bib.  HiK.  lib.  i. 
%  VideTatian.  Orat.  «on.  Graec. 

.    <F)  It  will  be  expe£ted  that  mej|i  wkh  the  knowlege  of  fu- 

we  ihould  fay  at  leafl  fo  much  turity^    Upon  this  account  al- 

of  theiie  oracles,  as  may  enable  fo  it  was  eiteemed  to  excel  all 

our  readers  to  frame  an  idea  of  jothers  in  the  cleamels  and  cer- 

them^  £nce  they  were  efteemed  tainty  of  its  anfwers;  afitiby 

of  fuch  concern,    that  icarce  the  great  concourfe  of  people 

any  public  affairs  were  tranf-  who  reforted  to  and  inriched 

a^bed    (or  hardiy  any  private  it  with  prefents,    it    likewife 

ones,  if  i]te  perfons  were  in  outfhoDe  all  the  reft  in  fplendor 

circumftances  to  pay   fpr  it)  and  wealth, 

without    confulting   fome    of  Its  foundation^  origin,  and 

them ;  but  as  a  particular  ac-  magnificence,  ihall  be  feen  in 

count  of  them^all  would  carry  its  proper  place:  here  we  fhall 

4U  too  far,    we  (hall  content  content  ourfelves  with  a  fhort 

ourfelves  with  a  (hort  defcrip-  account  of  the  manner  in  which 

tiom  of  that  at  Delphi^  as  it  it  was  ufually  eonfulted  and 

was    the  moll  celebrated  and  delivered,  by  way  of  fpecimen 

frequented  of  any,  either  in  to  the  reft ;    as  for  thofe  of 

Greece    or  in  any  other  part  other  countries,  or  other  dei- 

of  the  world,  not^  only  on  ac-  ties,    the  reader  may,    if  he 

count  of  its  antiquity,  contend-  pleafes,  fee  them  in  our  learn* 

ing  even  with  that  of  Jupiter  at  ed  archbiibop  Potter's  Grecian 

Dodona,    but  becaufe  Apollo  Archaeologia. 

wasfuppofed  more  pecuharly  1  ft;  Thofe  who  eonfulted  the 

to  preude  over,  and  to  infpire  oracle,  were  to  offer  fome  con- 

B  4  fider^btle 
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Their  religion  was  a  little  elfc  than  a  corruption^  if  we 
may  be  allowed  that  word,  of  the  Egyptian  the<oiogy, 
brought  hither  at  firft  by  Cegrops,  an  Egyptian  exile,  and 

founder 

fiderable  prefent  to  the  god.  give  no  temptation    to  their 

^  2dly.  They  offered  alfo  fome  cuflomers  (6)* 

iacriiices  to  him,  and  according  Pythia,  the  name^hat  was 

as  thefe  carried  a  good  or  bad  riven  the  woman  who  oelivered 

omen,  fo  the  Py thonefs  con-  the  oracle,  is  varioufly  derived  ; 

fented  or  refufed  to  confult  the  by  fome,  in  memory  of  the  fer- 

deity.    sdly.  The  queftion  to  pent  Pytho,  killed  by  Apollo  ; 

be  afked,  was  to  be  couched  in  oy  others,  otherwife ;  but  moft 

as  few  words  as  poffible*-   We  probably  from  Pytho,  which, 

omit  fome  other  circumflances  was  but  another  name  for  DeU 

of  lefs  moment,  and  which  ya-  phi,  the  place  where  this  oracte 

tied    according   to.  time   and  was  given,  as  we  Aiall  fee  ia 

place,  the  quality  of  the  per-  the  fequel  of  this  hiftory. 

ions  confulting,  and  the  nature  When  all  the  previous  cere- 

of  the  queftion  to  be  aiked.  monies  had  been  performed  on 

2.  The  time  for  confulting  the  inquirer's  part,  this  Pythia, 
the  oracle  was  only  one  month  having  waihea  herfelf  in  the 
in  the  year,  and  that  was  in  the  fountain  Caflalis,  at  the  foot  of 
fpring;  thefeventhdayofthat  Pamaflus,  and  (haken  the  lau-^ 
month  was  called  Apollo's  rel-tre^  that  grew  by  it,  fhe 
l)irth-day,  becaufe  originally  crowned  herfelf  with  a  garland 
the  Pythonefs  gave  no  aufwers  of  thofe  leaves,  and  fometimei 
but  on  that  day,  till  they  came  alfo  eat  fome  of  the  berries ; 
fo  often  to  her,  that  they  were  and  then  afcended  the  <:de* 
forced  to  lengthen  the  time ;  fo  brated  tripod,  or  tripos,  and 
that  in  latter  ages  it  appears  to  fitting  down  upon  it,  waited 
be  once  a  month  (c).  for  the  imputfe  of  the  &aA» 

3.  The  perfon  who  delivered  What  kind  of  tnachme  this 
|he  anfwer  was  to  be  a  woman,  wonderful  tripod  was,  is  vari- 
They  were  originallj^to  be  vir-  oufly  canvaffed,  and  to  as  little 
gins,  but  one  of  them  having  purpofe. '  Some  take  it  to  hare 
been  deflowered,  they  came^at  been  a  brafs  pot  filled  with  duft, 
length  to  make  chmce  of  wo-  through  which  a  miraculous 
men  above  fifty  years  of  age,  vapour  was  conveyed  into  the 
that  in  cafe  the  fam^  misfor-  belly  of  the  Pythonefs,  and 
tune  (hould  happen  to  them,  thence  came  out  at  her  mouth ; 
their  ihame  might  be  out  of  others  fay  it  was  filled  with 
danger  of  being  difcovered  by  pebbles,  by  the  agitation  of 
pregnancy.  Yet  even  thefe  which  flie  knew  the  refponfe 
were  obliged  to  go  apparelled  of  the  deity  :  others  fay,  that 
like  virgins,  but  in  a  plain  and  it  was  large  enough  for  her  to 
homely  drdfs,  that  they  might  plunge  herfelf  into ;   but  the 

(5)  Plutarch.  Gr^c.  Qaaeft.  9.  (6>  Lyfiftr.  Scholiaft.  in 

/^riftep.  ap»  Pottitr  Archftolpg.  lib.  ii.  cap.  9. 

moft 


fie  Hjficry  6ftht  Fahdotu  dnJ  Htrok  Tifm* 

founder  of  tht  Attic  monarchy,  who^  according  to  Pao* 
fanias^  firft  introduced  the  'worflitp  of  Jupiter  in  his  new 

kingdom* 

moft  probable  opinion  is,  that  the  flrongeft  phrenfy^  at  other 
it  was  a  table  or  feat  on  which  times  her  fpirit  moved  her 
ftie  cither  leaned  or  fat  (7).  more  gently.    Sometimes  the 

It  was  called  tripod,  becaufe  paroxyfm  has  been  fo  terrible, 

k  had  three  feet,  allnditig,  ac-  that  it  hath  feared  away  the^ 

vording  to  feme,  to  the  three  priefls,  as  well  astheconfuiters, 

great  cekftial  circles,  viz.  the  and  one  of  thefe  PythiooeiTei 

two  tropics,  and  the  eauino6tial  is  faid  to  hare  died  by  the  Vio* 

line;  but,  more  probably,  if  lence  of  it   (9).    Some  add^ 

they  had  any  original  mining,  that  a  dragon  or  ferpent  has 

from  the  three  periods  of  time,  been  feen  to  return  (he  anfwer 

pall:,  prefent,  and  future.  They  from  under  the  tripod,  and  that 

had  more  than  one  of  thefe  tri-  the  Pythia  was  once  killed  by 

pods.    The    moft  ancient   of  him. 

them  was  that  which  the  peo-        The  anfwer  was  returned  tiw 

pie  of  the  country  caufed  to  be  va  Voce,  and  in  hexameter,  or 

'^t  oyer  the  mouth  of  the  mi-  heroic  verft*     Paufanias  attri- 

itKulous  caYc,  after  they  had  bates  this  form  of  anfweiiiigt» 

found  out  its  prophetic  power,  the  famed  Phasmonoe  the  nrfi 

The  next  is  4id  to  have  been  iXelf^ic  Pythia.  But  the  hyma 

wrought  by  Vukan,  aad  pre-  of  Beou,  a  Delphic  lady,  attri« 

lented  to  Apollo  by  Pelops  king  butes  it  to  Olen,  jrho,  with  his 

of  the  Eieans ;  but  the  mou  Hyperboreans,^  iolHtuted  this 

famous  one  was  that  which  the  oracle,  and  changed  their  ruf* 

£ihemien  drew  tip  widi  their  tic  profe  into  the  fmooth  and 

laets,   and  being  adjudged  by  heroic  verfe« 
the  oracle  to  the  worthiefl  of       But  though  this  oracle  waa 

the  feven  wife  men  who  fiou-  the  mofR,  famed  for  the  clear* 

ri(hed  th^i   in  Greece,   and  nefs  and  truth  of  its  anfwers, 

through  modedy    refnfed  bv  inibmuch  that  it  was  often  ap«» 

him,    was   dedicated  to    this  plied  to,   to  explain  the  m&rt 

Delphic  Apollo.    The  two  firft  intricate  ones  of  other  places^ 

appear  to  have  been  of  brafs,  yet  it  was  not  without  its  am* 

but  the  laft  was  of  gold  ;  fome  biguities,  fo  as  to  be^eafiiy  ap« 

think  there  were  likewi^  more  plicable  to  the  event,  let  it  fall 

than  one  Pythia  at  the  fame  which*  way  it  would.    Hero*- 

fime,  without  any  good  found-  dotus  gives  us  fimie  inftanoea 

ation  (8)  ;  however,  whente  of  this  kind  of  amphibolous 

who  officiated  as  fuch,  had  re-  anfwers  given  to  Croefus,    of 

ceived  the  divine  afflatus  in  her  wh|ch  that  unfortunate  king^ 

belly,  Ihe  began  fometimes  to  a  munificent  ^  votary    to    ti& 

fwell,  foam  at  the  mouth,  tear  Delphic  god,  juftly  complaim., 

her  hair  and  flelh,  like  one  in  as    having  more    than    once 

(7)  Cael.  Rhodig.  Ledt.  Antiq.  lib.  viii.  cap.  1$.  ap.  eund. 
(8)  Vener.  de  Divinat.  (9}  Vide  Piutarch.  d^  Dtic&.  Orae. 

or 
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kingdom.    Orpbeua,  Dedalus^  and  Mqlampus,  trayellin^ 
into  Egyptj  on  their  return  introduced  new  fpecies  of  idol-> 
atry  and  fuperftition ;  and  Greece  was  foon  after  fumilhecl 
with  a  number  of  deities^  fuited  to  the  tafte  of  their  brutal 
votaries,  and  with  a  fanftion  and  precedent  for  every  un- 
focial  and  unnatural  vice.    To  this  univerfal  degeneracy 
of  the  Grecian  nation  it  is,  that  we  afcribe  in  fome  mea« 
fure  the  fabulous  accounts  which  the  poets  have  given 
us  concerning  the  birth,  extraction,  and  extravagant  ex-* 
ploits  of  thole  famous  heroes,  who  beft owed  fo  much 
pains  and  time  to  reform  and  abolifh  it.     Of  this  number 
were  Minos,  Hercules,  Thefeus,  and  many  more ;  fome 
of  whom  cleared  the  feas,  others  the  land,  of  that  pefti- 
lent  race ;  and  others  by  wholefome  laws,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  commerce,  arts,  and  fciences,  laid  the  happj 
foundations  for  the  politenefs  and  grandeur,  for  whicn 
they  were  fo  juftly  famed  in  after-ages. 
9hi  ikf'        '^bis  fabulous  epocha,  as  it  includes  all  that  the  poet$ 
wBkgftf     havefung,  and  hiftorians  recorded,  concerning  the  toun*' 
MsipHhm    dationof  the  ancient  Grecian  monarchies,  the  exploits 

*  or  twice    milled    him  to  his  bid  him  beware.    Much  after 

niin(i).  the  fame  nature  is  the  Cartha- 

The  readei^  may  fee  a  num-  ginian  general  faid  to  have  been 

ber  of  other  inftances  of  the  deceived,  when  he  was  told  by 

fame  nature  in  Paufanias  (2),  another 'oracle,   that  he  fhould 

befides  thofe   which  we  (hall  be   buried    in    Lybia ;    from 

have  occaiiontomendon  in  the  which  he  concluded,  that  after 

fequd,  and  which,  though  ful- .  having  beaten  the  Romans,  he 

filled  contrary  to  the  meaning  (bould  return  and  die  in  his  own 

and  expedation  of  the  ^onful-  country ;  whereas'  the    oracle 

ters,  yerfeemed  to  be  dire£ted  meant  the  town  of  LybilTa  in 

by  fome  forefeeing  being,  be-  fioeotia,  but,  according  to  our 

caufe  they  ftill  anfwered  the  author,  called  by   the  Nico- 

prediCtion,  though  in  a  differ-  medians   Lybia,  in  which  he 

«nt  fenfe.    Of  this  nature  was  died. 

that  which  forewarned  Epami*  It  was  for  this  reafon  that 

nondas  to  beware  of  what  the  thefe  predidions,  attributed  by 

Greeks  called  the  Pelagos ;  by  the  heathens  to  fome  godhead, 

which  he,  underdanding  it  to  were  by  the  primitive  fathers 

mean  the  fea,  which  they  call-  aicribed   to   the    devil,    who 

ed  iv(X»ie^,  forebore  to  go  into  was.  jprefumed  to  know  more 

any  (hip  or  galley,  whereas  it  of  futurity .  than   any    mor- 

was  the  Mantinean  wood   of  taU 
that  name,  of^which  the  oracle 

(i)  Lib.  t«capM6>4<7.  (i)  In  Arcad,  vid,  k  eiind.  in 

Pboc*  U  Potter,  ubi  fupra.^  ; 

of 
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of  the  Grecian'  heroes^  their  wars  and  other  tranfaftions, 
from  the  end  of  the  Trojan,  and  upwards  to  the  founda-> 
tion  of  the  Sicyonian  kingdom,  the  mod  ancient  of  all, 
amounts  to  nine  hundred  and  five  years,  that  is,  from 
A.  M.  1915,  when  /Egialeus  is  faid  to  have  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  his  kingdom,  to  the  deftruf^ion  of  Troy,  A.  M. 
2S20 '.  This  chronology,  however,  is  far  from  being  un- 
queftionable  But  as  under  this  period  is  contained  the 
hiftory  of  the  monarchies  of  Sicyon,  Argos,  and  Mycena, 
Attica,  Boeotia,  Arcadia,  Theffaly,  Corinth,  Sparta,  and 
fome  others,  from  their  foundation  t6  their  becoming  in- 
corporate with  others,  or  to  their  fcverally  rcfolving  them- 
felves  into  commonwealths;  a  circumftance  which  will 
oblige  us  to  extend  it  beyond  what  is  properly  called  the 
fabulous  and  heroic  epocna. 

The  fame  period  likewife  comprehends  the  Ogygian  and  Othtr 
Deucalion  floods;  the  murder  committed  by  the  daugh-  J^**^*^ 
tsraof  Danaus  on  their  hufbands;  the  labours  of  Her-  l^J^U^ 
Cttles ;  the  unfortunate  adventures  of  Oedipus ;  the  Ar-  tftch. 
gonautic  expedition;  the  war  of  Minos;  the  exploits  and 
adventures  of  Prometheus,  Epimetheus,  and  Atlas ;  thofe 
of  Perfeus  and  Belleropbon ;  the  rapes  of  lo,  Europa^ 
-and  Helena ;  the  war  of  the  Epigoni,  or  feven  champions^ 
againft  Thebes;  the  Trojan  war;  the  fatal  end  of  the 
greatefl:  part  of  the  Grecian  chiefs ;  the  infamous  exploits 
of  the  gods ;  and,  in  a  word,  all  the  heroic  deeds  of  their 
pretended  ofispring,  in  fupprefSng  robbers  and  pirates^ 
depofing  tyrants,  protefling  the  opprefled,  and  forming 
the  Greek  nation  by  degrees  from  anarchy,  cruelty,  and 
barbarifm  into  a  polite,  warlike,  and  glorious  people. 

S  E  C  T.    IL  ^ 

Tbe  Hijlory  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Sicyon. 

CICYON  has  the  firft  place  in  this  dark  province  of  an-  7*^,  UM»d- 
^  dquity,  both  as  being  older  than  all  the  reft,  and  be-  4Uie»  tftk$ 
cau(e  it  boafts  a  fucceilion  of  twenty-fix  kings,  whofe  fe-  SufomUm 
veral  reigns  make  up  an  epocha  of  above  nine  hundred  ^^^^"^ 
,  and  fixty  yeats.    Its  original  name  was  ^giala,  derived  ff^usm 
from  JEgialeus,  the  fuppofed  founder  and  firft  monarch. 
Whether  the  whole  kingdoni,  or  only  its  metropolis,  were 
called  by  that  name,  is  not  certain,  but  it  exchanged  it 

?  Vid.  Ufler.  Aon,  fob  utroqae  an.  ex  Ca$ort  ap  Eufeb.  Cbronie* 

after- 
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vltexwzrds  for  that  of  Apia,  frdm,  Apisi  tli^  foarth  kictg 
from  ^gialeus ;  and  in  procefs  of  time  it  acquired  that  of 
Sicyon,  who  was  their  nineteenth  monarch.  He  reigned 
about  .feven  hundred  and  forty  years  after  its  fuppafed 
foundation ;  and  from  that  timci  not  only  the  kingdom^ 
but  the  whole  peninfula  of  Feloponnefus  was  calfed  Si« 
cyonia,  until  its  diflblution. 

This  little  kingdom  lay  on  the  north  part  of  Pelopon^ 
nefus,  fince  called  the  bay  of  Corinth.  It  had  the  pro«^ 
vince  of  Achaia  on  die  weft,  and  the  Ifthmus  which  joins 
the  peninfula  to  the  continent  of  Greece,  on  the  eaft» 
What  its  extent  was,  cannot  be  known.  The  capital  of  it 
is  fuppofed  to  have  been  fituate  upon  the  river  Afopus  in 
in  about  38I  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  23I  degrees 
of  eaft  longitude)  having  the  bay  of'  Corinth  on  the 
north,  the  reft  of  the  Peloponnefus  on  the  other  three 
points'.  Strabo  and  Livy  fay,  that  it  was  parted  from 
the  kingdom  of  Corinth  by  the  river  Nemea ' ;  and  Pto*- 
lemy  adds,  that  it  was  at  firft  called  Micone,  and  af«> 
terwards  ^giali}  he  gave  it  two  cities,  Pletius  and  Si«» 
cyon,  both  which  he  places  at  fome  diftance  from  the 
lea». 

Its  territory  is  rich,  abounding  with  com,  vineSy.  oliver 
trees,  and  other  coQimodities*  befides  fome  iron  mineai^ 
Its  metropolis  was,  in  procefs  of  time,  very  much  adorned^ 
J>y  Sicyon  and  his  focceffors,  with  temples,  altars,  monu- 
ments, and  ftatucs  c^all  their  gods  and  si^ocient  monarc]u[« 
It  would  be  juftly  J[^emed  the  moft  ancient  monarchy^^- 
.the  irorld,  not  excepting  even  thofe  of  £gypt  and  Aflyriar, 
were  it  true,  that  its  founder  lived  aboutraaluindred  and 
fifty  years  after  the  flood,  that  is,  aboiJtt  two  hundred 
ye^s  before  Noah's  <|,eath,  as  fom^e  have  computed  it  from 
Euieblus,  \jrho  affirms  this  monafchy  to  have  been  found- 
ed one  thoufahd  three  hundred  and  thirteen  years  before 
Ckromkff.  the  iirft  Olympiad  ^.  But  that  miftake  has  been  reified 
by  other  chronologers,  who  make  him  contemporary  with 
"Terahj  Abraham's  father,  and  to  have  begun  his  reign 
about  the  year  of  the  world  19 15,  or  even  later,  about 
A.M.  1236^5  a  calculation  which  brings  it  fomewhat- 
lower  than  the  year  of*  the  flood  900*  We  meet  with  no 
memorable  aftion  or  conqueft  performed  by  any  of  their 

•  Strab.  lib.  yiii.  p.  «56.    Ibid,  p.  iCj.    Mel.  &al..   ,     *  Strab. 
lib.  viii.  p.  a63.'   Li  v.  Ifb.  xxiii.  cap.  15.  •  Geogr.  lib.  iK, 

cap.  15.  z  Heyi.  ex  Eufeb.  Chrotiic*  y  UiTer.  Rawley, 

•        '  kings, 
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UngSy  during  the  long  fpace  of  nine  hundred  and  Atty 
years ;  though  this  epocha  is  fruitful  of  the  liooft  furpriff ng 
exploits  in  other  contemporary  kingdoms.  However,  we 
Ibaii  here  fubjoin  a  irftof  thofe  twenty-fix  monarcbs,  wiA 
the  length  of^  their  reigns,  as  we  find  it  tranfmitted  to  us. 


»3 


I  ^gialeus 
"2  Eitrope 
3  Telcnin,  or 

Selchin 
'  4  Apis 

5  Thelxion  or 
Thelafion 

6  OEgirus 

7  Eurymachns,  or 
Tfiurimachus 

8  Leucippu$ 

9  MoiTaplusr 

10  Peratus 

11  Plemne.ua 

12  Orthopelis 


Kings  sf 
lEterg;ned  Years. 

j^o 

34 

53 

47 
46 
48 

<f3 


Sicyen. 

Reigned  Utttu 
J  Marathon  ij  ' 


14  Marathus 

15  iEchyracus 

16  Gorax 

17  Epopeus 

1 8  Laomedon 

19  Sicyon 
ao,  Polybus 

21  Inachus  pr^ 
lanifchus 

22  Phoeftus 

23  Adraftus 

24  Polyphidcs 

25  Pelafgus 

26  Zeuxippus 


30 

55 

30 


In  all    Tears  962 

•  There  is  little  elfe  .to  be  found  in  hiftory  worth  notice 
ioneeming  thefe  monarchs;  the  mod  remarkable  arc, 
t.  -ffigialcus  the  founder ;  2»  Apis,  from  whom  the  coun- 
try was  called  Apia ;  3.  Egirus,  the  fuppofed  founder  Ojf 
the  anc'.ent  city  of  Mgwzy  fituate  on  a  high  and  almoft 
inacceffible  hill ;  once  the  capital  of  Achaia,  properly  fo 
called,  and  now  fuppofed  to  be  the  fmall  village  of  Hylo- 
CaAro;  4*  Marathon,  of  whom  the  famous  fields. of  Ma- 
raOMn  had  probably  their  name.  5.  Epopaeus,  who  built  a 
ftatcly  temple  to  Minerva,  and  adorned  it  with  his  owi^ 
trophies ;  6.  Sicyon,  from  whom  the  whole  country  and 
and  penihfula  took  the  name  of  SicyQ^aia.  He  is  likewifc 
fuppofed  to  have  either  built  or  at  leaf):  enlarged  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  kingdom,  and  to  have  called  it  bv  his  own 
name,  fo  that  it  was  not  only  one  of  the  nobleU:  cities  in 
Greece,  both  on  account  of  it^  magnificent  ftrudures  and 
iiieenious  workmen,  but  was  fiiU  a  confiderable  place 
when  die  Venetians  were  mailers  of  the  Morea,  under  the 
new  name  of  Balilica,  though  it  hath  been  for  near  the 

centoFf 
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ceotBirj  laft  pad  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins,  containing  only 
three  Turkifb,  and  about  aa  many  Chriilian  families  *  (G)« 
After  the  death  of  Zeuxippus,  the  laft  king  in  the  lift,. 
that  ftate  is  f»id  to  have  been  governed  by  the  priefts^  of 
Apolio  Cameus,  five  of  whom  held  the  (overeignty  onl;^ 
during  one  year  each ;  after  which  the  Amphy£tionsfwayed 
the  fceptre  nine  years  fucceflively,  and  Cbaridenus,  the 
]a(t  of  them,  continued  in  it  eighteen  years*.  After  this 
liierarchy  had  iafted  thirty^two  years,  the  Heraclidsg,  who 
were  by  that  time  returned  into  Peloponnefus,  became 
mailers  of  it,  or,  according  to  Paufanias,  the  )iingdom 
was  incorporated  with  the  Dorea,  and  became  fubjeft  to 
that  of  Argos^  the  next  ancient  kingdom  to  that  of  Si-* 
cyon. 

SECT,      IIL 

The  Hifi'ory  of  the  ancient  Kingdom  of  Argos. 

XITTE  have  already  hinted,  that  not  the  kingdom  only 
^^  of  Sicyon,  but  the  whole  Peloponnefus  was  called 
^giala  and  Apia»  from  the  firft  and  fourth  kings  of  it. 
There  were  likewife  two  kings  of  the  fame  name  in  Ar- 
gos  ;  one  the  younger  fon  of  Inachus,  the  founder  of  the 
kingdom,  an^  the  other  the  fon  of  Phornutus,  the  elder 
brother  of  ^gialeus  *.  Hence  thefe  two  have  been  con- 
founded with  thofe  of  Sicyon,  and  their  kingdoms  thought 
to  have  been  of  as  ancient,  if  not  of  older  date  than  the  Si- 
cyonians,  and  the  country  to  have  received  its  name  not  from 
tne  Sicyonian,  but  from  the  Argivic  monarch.  In  fo  dark 
a  difpute  we  can  only  fay,  that  the  Argive  jEgialeus  being 
a  younger  brother,  and  it  not  appearing  that  he  reigned  at 
all  there,  feeing  his  brother  Phornutus  left  the  kingdom 
to  his  own  fon,  it  is  not  fo  likely  that  the  country  fhould 
^  receive  its  name  from  him,  as  from  Sicyon.  However, 
the  kingdom  foon  changed  its  name  for  that  of  Argolis^ 

»  Sir  Geo,  Wheeler  Voy.  lib.  iii.  *  Eufeb.  Chron.         ^  In 

Corinth;  c  ApoUodor.  lib.  ii.  cap.  i.    Vid.  Hind.Hift  Graec* 

(G)  The  town,  which  was  churches,  and  mofques,  and  a^ 

fituate  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  about  large  ancient  edifice,  called  the 

three  miles  from  the  gulf  of  Royal  Palace,  with  aquedu6ls 

Lepanto,  hath  fllll  feveral  no-  to  fupply  it  with  water.     The 

ble  monuments  of  its  anci^iit,  reader  may  fee  the  ref^  of  its 

at  Well  as  modern  grandeur,  old   remains   in   Sir    George 

Sirticularly  the  walls  of  its  Wheel^r>  above  <{aoted«. 
med  citadel,  of  fome  fine 

from 
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from  Argos  the  fon  of  Jupiter,  by  Niobe,  who  was  fiftcr 
to  Apis,  upon  whom  the  kingdom  devolved,  becaufe  Apia 
died  without  iflue.  It  was  alio  called  Hippim  and  Hippo* 
boton,  from  the  neighbouring  paftures,  in  which  Neptune 
is  faid  to  l^ave  fed  bis  horfes  ^,  or  rather  from  an  excel- 
lent breed  of  horfes  for  which  that  country  was  famed.^ 

This  kingdom  is  fituate  on  the  north-eaft  fide  of  Pelo^  SUwumm 
ponnefus,  mrrQunded  on  the  eaft  by  the  two  bays  of  Sa*  oMdnsuak 
ron,  now  Golfo  di  Napoli,  and  of  Argos,  and  has  the 
kingdom  of  Sicyon  or  Achaia  Propria  and  Arcadia  on  the 
north  and  weft,  and  that  of  Laconia  on  the  fouth.  What 
its  ancient  limits  were,  is  hard  to  fay ;  but  it  was  very 
much  enlarged  by  fome  of  its  monarchs)  fo  that  it  ex« 
tended  from  eaft  to  weft  about  feventy  miles,  and  north 
and  fonth  from  37I  deg.  to  38  deg.  aomin.  north  latitude, 
or  about  fifty  miles. 

Its  chief  river,  the  Inachus,  fo  called  from  the  founder  A/«i«r«l 
4>f  this  kingdom,  empties  itfelf  into  the  bay  of  Argos,  now  ^^*^ 
called  Golfo  d'Engia,  near  the  port  of  AfinL     On  this  ^w/^"" 
river  was  fituate  the  metropolis  (called  alfo  Inachus,  from 
its  founder  and  firft  monarch),  famous  among  other  things 
for  its  excellent  fituation  on  a  fpacious,  rich,  and  welU 
watered  plain,  from  which  it  is  fuppofed  to  have  received 
itffname(H},  and  for  its  celebrated  citadel,  called  Ta- 
rifla,  ieated  on  an  eminence,  on  which  ftood  alfo  a  temple, 
dedicated  to  Jupiter.     In  this  city  was  alfo  the  brazen 
tower, .  into  which  Danae,  being  confined  by  her  father, 
was  deflowered  by  that  lafcivious  god.     It  was  likewife 
much  inriched  bv  its  trade,  and  particularly  that  of  a  fine 
race  of  horfes,  ored  about  its  territory,  from  which  it 

A  Paufan.  19  Corinth. 

(H)   So  fays  Strabo,  who  rivulets,  fprings,  &c.  and  Ho- 

thinks  it  to  be  a  Macedonian  or  mer's  word  (hould  rather  have 

Thefl&lian  word,  fignifying  a  been  tranflated  defireahle^   or 

plain   or    champain  country,  tQ  be  thirjitd  afters     Befides, 

{m%hwl)  (3),  in  which  fenfe  it  it  is  plam  he  did  not  there 

is  alfo  taken  by^  Homer.    It  is  mean  the  city  of  Argos,  but 

therefore  a  miftake  in   thofe  the  whole  peninfula,  which  was 

who  have  fuppofed  this  city  then  called  by  that  name ;  for 

and  territory  to  have  been  dry  Agamemnon,  who,  the  poet 

or  barren,  becaufe  the  poet  fays,  was  forbid  to  return  to 

g^ves  it  the  epithet  of  thiruy ;  Argos,  kept  his  court  not  in 

when  it  was  fowell  watered  not  the  city  of  that  name,  but  at 

only  by  the  Inochus  above-  the  capital  of  Mycene* 
mentioned,  but  by  feveral  other 

(3}  Geogr.lib*.  viii.  p.  17O1  ftfeq* 

ac<lttiitd 
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acquired  the  name  of  Hippium.  a*  Next  to  Afgoa  Wa$ 
Mycena^  which  bepamc  in  procefs  of  time  the  feat  of  tbQ 
kingdom,  and  is  celebrated  by  Horace  for  her  riches,  a^ 
her  rival  Argos  was  for  her  horfes.  3.  Tnezen,  once  the 
royal  feat  of  Pitteus,  the  grandfather  pf  Thefeus.  4*  Ne-* 
mea,  famous  for  the  Nemean  games,  fuppofed  to  hav^ 
been  inftitu^ed  there  in  memory  of  Hercules's  killing  a 
lion,  which  infefted  that  neighbourhood ;  or,  as  other$ 
will  have  it,  in  memory  of  the  fon  of  Lycureus,  king  of 
the  country  about  Nemea,  who  had  been  killed  by  a  fer-i* 
pent,  whilft  his  nurfe  Hyfipyle  went  to  conduit:  the  Argivi 
to  a  (bring  of  water.  5,  Epidarus,  in  which  ftood  the 
moft  lamed  temple  of  jEfculapius,  r^forted  to  from  moft 
parts  of  Europe  and  Afia  ifor  the  cure  of  all  diftemper$^ 
6*  NaupUa,  fo  called  from  its  founder  Naupliusi  king  cuf 
Ebena,  and  for  its  excellent  fituation  and  harbour,  whence 
k  had  the  name  of  Nauplia  Navale^  now  Neapolis,  from 
which  the  gulf  on  which  it  is  fituate,  hath  its  moden| 
Ilame^ 
e&virn'  .  The  government  of  Argos,  and  afterwards  of  Mycen;^^ 
wuiu.  continued  altogether  monarchical  from  its  firft  foundation 

to  its  converfion  into  a  democracy.    Faufanias  indeed  olv 
fervest  that  the  Argivcs  were  extremely  jealous  of  their 
liberties^  and  ever  endeavouring  to.  encroach  upon  the 
royal  prerogative^    However,  they  did  not  wholly  extin* 
guifli  it,  till  after  a  long  fucceffion  of  princes  ^  the  Herar 
dyd«,  who  were  of  the  family  of  Perfeus,  recovered  the 
kingdom  from  that  of  Pelops,  about  eighty  vears  after  the 
jreduftion  of  Troy,  or  about  forty  years  before  its  be- 
comiog  a  commonwealth ;  for  it  was  during  that  fpace 
they  gained  fo  much  ground  upon  their  kings,  that  they 
left  them  little  elfe  than  the  bare  name ;  but  by  what  laws 
they  were  anciently  governed,  or  by  whom  they  were^en- 
a&ed,  is  what  we  will  not  venture  to  explain. 
Tkickrmuh      ^^^^  kingdom,  Eufebius  tells  us,  out  of  Caftor^  was 
hgyof        founded  io9o  years  before  the  firft  Olympiad,  that  is,  ao- 
^g9s.         cording  to  Ufher,  in. the  year  of  the  world  2148  ;  fo  tfac\t 
Inachus,  the  founder  of  it,  was  contemporary  with  Abra- 
jbam,  and  with  Thurimachus,  the  feventh  king  of  Sicyon. 
It  continued  under  the  name  of  the  Argolic  kingdom  till 
the  reign  of  Acrifius,  the  fourteenth  king,  who  transferred 
the  feat  of  it  to  Mycehai  a  city  of  his  own  founding, 
about  the  year  of  the  world  2700,  and  about  the  year  554 
of  its  foundation,  from  which  time  that  part  of  it  contir 

•  Stepb.  dc  Urb*  '  MsU.  Hejl.  Clu?er. 
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'  nued  to  be  called  the  kingdom  of  Mycena,  till  the  d!flb« 
lution  which  happened  about  the  year  2920,  >xfhen  the 
Hefaclidse  made  themfelves  mafters  again  both  of  this  and 
of  the  whole  peninfula,  after  it  had  ftood  upwards  of  770 
years,  under  the  government  of  twenty-one  monafcfas. 
The  Argolic  kingdbm,  properly  fo  called,  retained  like- 
wife  its  own  kings  after  this  divifion,  until  the  Heraclidae, 
whofe  family  had  been  fet  afide  by  that  of  Euryftheus,  the 
implacable  enemy  of  Hercules  and  all  his  race,  above  ao 
age  before.  Thefe  dividing  the  peninfula  into  three 
kingdoms,  that  of  Argos  had  riot  continued  above  forty 
years  before  Meltas,  their  laft  king,  having  made  art  effort 
to  recover  the  royal  prerogative,  loft  both  his  kingdom 
and  life ;  after  which  event,  the  >Vrgive  government  was 
changed  into  a  democracy. 

jI  Lift  ofthi  Kings  of  Jrgos  h$fou  its  Transition  to  Mycen^f* 
I  Inachus 
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7,  Phoroneus 

3  Apis 

4  Argus 

5  Pirafus,  or  Criafus 

6  Phorbas 

7  Triophas 

8  Crotopus 

9  Sthenelus 

10  Danaus 

11  Lynceus 

12  Abas 

13  Praetus 

14  Acrifius 

15  Perfeus,  the  founder 

of  the  kingdom  of 
Mycena. 

16  Talaon 

17  Adraftus 

18  ^gialeus 

19  Diomedes 


Kings  of  Mycena. 

1  Perfeus 

2  Euryftheus 

3  Atreus  and  Thyeftes 

4  ^amemnon 

5  ^gifthus 

6  Oreftes 

7  Tiffamenus,  orPenthilus 

Kings  of  the  Heraclid^  at 
Argos,  after  they  had 
recovered  Peloponnefus, 
and  divided  it  into  three 
kingdoms* 

1  Temenus 

2  Cifus 

3  Lacidaus 

4  Meltas. 


Inachus,  the  fuppofed  fon  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys,  is  Inachus. 
affirmed  to  have  been  the  founder  of  this  kingdom.  He 
married  hij»  (ifter  Meliffai  by  whom  he  had  two  fons^ 
Phoroneus  and  ^gialeus  :  he  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  father 
of  lo,  and  therefore  the  Greeks  are  fometimes  called  from 
him  Inachi. 


Vo^,.V. 


Fbo- 
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fli»nuiuf.  Phoroneus  fucceeded  his  fatherj  enlarged  his  terrl-- 
torites,  and  collefted  the  people*  who  were  before  difperfed 
9b6u(  the  country,  into  one  city,  which  was  called  from  hiin 
Phoronium  ^  ^  he  is  faid  to  have  had  a  fon  by  the  nymph 
Xjaodice,  named  Apis,  and  a  daughter  called  Niobe,  who 
became  the  firft  paramour  of  the  luftful  god,  Jupiter,  by 
whom  flie  had  a  fon  named  Argos.  From  Phoroneus>. 
his  fuppofed  filler  lo  is  fometimes  called  Phoronis  by  the 
poets  ^. 

dfis.  Apis  fucceeded  his  father,  but  governing  tyrannically, 

a  fadion  was  formed  againft>  and  fupported  by  Irhekinf)^ 
or  Thelxion,  king  of  Sicyon,  to  whole  treachery  he  was. 
facrificed.  Some  affirm  that  he  fled  into  Egypt,,  where  he 
taught  that  people  agriculture,  upon  which  account  h^ 
was  worfhipped  under  the  title  of  Serapis,  and  in  the 
form  of  an  ox.  We  have  already  obferved,  in  the  hiftory 
of  that  kingdom,  that  Serapis  was  worfliipped  under  a 
human  form,  bearing  a  bufhel  on  its  head.  As  for  their 
Apis,  though  he  was  indeed  worfliipped  under  the  form 
of  an  ox,  yet  it  doth  ndt  appear  that  he  was  of  Arrolic 
extra£lion.  We  meet  with  feveral  individuals  of  the 
name,  one  in  Sicyon,  one  in  Argos,  and  this  in  Egypt ; 
all  of  them  fo  confounded  by  mythologifts,  that  we  can 
gather  nothing  certain  concerning  them. 

Arg9s.  Argos,    the    fon    of    Jupiter    and  ^Niobe,    fucceeded 

Apis  ;  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  founder  of  the  ca- 

Eital  city,  and  to  have  called  it,  and  the  whole  kingdom, 
y  his  name  *.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  a  promoter  of 
agriculture  among  the  Grecians,  who,  from  this  prince^ 
acquired  the  n^me  of  Argivi, 

Criafiu.  Criafus,  by  others  called  Peirafus  and  Peranthus,  tho 

fon  of  Argos. 

Phorbas.  Phorhas,  the  fon  of  Criafus,  fuppofed  to  have  bean 

contemporary  with  Atlas  and  Prometheus. 

Triopas*  Triopas,   the   fon  of  Phorhas,  whofe  brother,  named 

alfo  Phorhas,  fettled  in  the  ifland  of  Rhodes. 

Cr$topus,  Crotopus,  in  whofe  time  the  Argives  felt  the  dire 
cfie£ks  of  Apollo's  anger  on  the  following  occafion :  that 
god  had  a  private  amour  with  Pfamathe,  the  king's  daugh- 
ter 5  and  flie,  to  conceal  the  fruit  of  it  from  her  father, 
hid  it  among  the  ruflies,  where  it  was  devoured  by  the 
king's  hounds.  Apollo,  to  punifli  the  Argives  for  this 
crimen  fent  the  monfter,  or  Fury,  Penc,  who  fnatched 
their  children  from  the  bofoms  of  their  mothers,  and  de*^ 

I  Paufan.  in  Corinth*      ^  Horat.  &  Vl«       ^  Apollod.  lib.  ti.  cap.  t, 

ftroyed 
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ftrpytd  them.  This  monfter  being  killed  at  length  by 
Cosrebus,  Apollo  fent  them  a  grievous  peftilcnce.  Coe- 
7ebui$  having  confulted  the  oracle,  to  know  how  his  anger 
might  be  appeafed,  was  forbid  to  return  to  Argos,  and 
directed  to  take  a  tripod  in  his  hand,  and  to  build  a  tem- 
ple to  that  god  wherever  it  chanced  to  drop  from  him,  an 
isijun&ion  with  which  he  complied  accordingly. 

Sthelenus,  fon  of  Crotopus^  reigned  iixteen  years,  after  Sthimlusi 
which  he,  or  as  others  think,  his  fon  Geleanor,  was  ex- 
pelled by  Danaus,  an  Egyptian.  ' 

Danaus  had  been  baniihed  E^ypt  by  his  brother  Danaut* 
iEgyptus^  for  refufing  to  marry  his  fifty  daughters  to  the 
fifty  fons  of  his  brother.  His  pretence  for  refufing  this 
alliance  was,  that  he  had  been  forewarned  by  the  oracle 
that  he  fhould  be  killed  by  a  fon-in-law.  Being  therefore 
expelled  Egypt,  he  came  to  Argos,  where  he  laid  claim  to 
that  kingdom,  as  being  defcended  from  Epaphus  the  fon  of 
lo,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Inachus.  Both  he  and  Sthe- 
nelus  agreed  to  have  their  title  decided  by  the  people  \  and, 
upon  the  fecond  meeting  of  the  aflembly,  a  wolf  came 
and  killed  a  bull,  which  was  grafing  among  a  herd  of 
cows,  under  the  very  vralls  of  the  city.  The  people,  who 
beheld  this  incident,  took  it  for  a  fatal  omen  againft  the 
prefent  pofleflbr.  Sthenelus  was  fuppofed  to  be  meant  by 
the  bull,  and  Danaus  by  the  wolf,  becaufe  he  was  a 
(Iranger.  Upon  this  interpretation  be  was  immediately 
proclaimed  king  ^. 

As  foon  as  ^gyptus  heard  of  this  eIe£lion,  he  refolved 
to  prevent  his  marrying  his  fifty  daughters  to  neighbour- 
ing princes,  and  ftrengthe.ning  himfelf  by  fo  many  alliances 
againft  him.  He  raifed  a  powerful  army,  and  ferit  it  with 
his  fifty  fons  againft  the*  new  king  of  Argos ;  and  thefe  re- 
duced him  to  fuch  extremity,  that  he  was  forced  to  grant 
them  his  daughters  in  marriage.  But  he  had  taken  care  to 
make  them  promife  to  ftab  their  huft)ands  on  the  firft  night 
of  their  nuptials,  a  promife  which  they  all  performed, 
except  one,  named  Hvpermneftra,  who  privately  con- 
veyed her  bridegroom,  Lynceus,  to  Lyrcaa,  a  town  not 
far  from  the  metropolis.  Danaus  was  fo  exafperated  at 
her  difobedience,  that  he  ordered  her  immediately  to  be 
put  to  death  ;  but  (he  beings  honourably  acquitted  by  thef 
more  humane  Argives,  was  again  received  into  favour, 
and  Lynceus  declared  his  heir  and  fucceflbr.  As  for  his 
other  forty-nine  daughters,  they  are  feigned  to  have  been 

^  Fauian^  ubi  fupra* 

C  2  con« 
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condemned  to  an  cndlefs  panifhment  in  hell  for  their  iit- 
buman  treachery,  being  forced  tp  draw  water  in  buckets, 
bored  with  innumerable  holeS)  fo  as  that  they  could  never 
be  filled  (I). 

LjtKeus.  Lynceus,  the  fon  of  ^gyptus,  expelled  his  father-in- 

law  out  of  his  kingdom,  and  reigned  in  his  (lead.  In 
commemoration  of  his  wife's  having  faved  his  life,  and  of 
her  being  acquitted  by  the  Argives,  they  dedicated  a  ftatue 
to  Venus,  and  the  Argives  inltituted  a  feaft  in  memory  of 
the  fignal  Hypermneflra  had  given  to  her  hufband  of  his 
being  out  of  danger,  and  called  it  the  feaft  of  torches. 

Jbat.  Abas  was  the  fon  of  Lynceus  and  Hypermneftira,and 

father  of  Prxtus  and  Acrifius,  by  Ocalea,  the  daughter 
of  Mantineus.  Thefe  two  fons,  who  were  twins,  are  faid 
to  have  ftruggled  together  in  their  mother's  womb,  a  fure 
prefage  of  that  more  fatal  ftruggle  they  had  for  the  king- 
dom when  they  came  to  manhood.  They  are  reported  to 
have  been  the  two  firft  who  made  ufe  of  targets  in  the 
battles  they  fought  againft  each  other  *. 

Pr^uf.  Praetus   was  the  firft  that  mounted  the  throne,    and 

held  it  about  feventeen  years.  It  was  in  fome  part  of  this 
time,  that  Bellerophon,  king  of  Corinth,  having  com- 
mitted manflaughtcr,  came  to  Argos  to  be  expiated  by' 
Praetus,  whofe  queen,  Stenobaea,  being  chatmed  with  the* 
beauty  of  that  prince,  folicited  him  often  in  vain,  to  an 
unlawful  commerce  ;  and  at  length,  to  be  revenged  of  his 
continency,  privately  accufed  him  to  her  hufband  of  hav- 
ing attempted  her  chaftity.  Praetus,  not  fufpedling  the 
truth  of  the  accufation,  lent  immediately  the  young  Co- 
rinthian prince  to  his  father-in-law  Jobates,  with  letters, 
in  which  he  defired  him  to  make  away  with  the  innocent 
ftranger.  Jobates  employed  him  in  feveral  dangerous  ex- 
peditions,   from   which,     notwithftanding,    Bellerophon 

1  Paufan.  in  Argolic.  ApoUod.  ilb.  ii.  cap.  a. 

(I)  This  fable  fome  mytho-  ment.      For    though     it    be 

logiils  interpret  of  their  being  built  upon  the  river  Inachus, 

doomed  to  fill  the  cifterns  of  yet,  on  account  of  its  vicinity 

the  citadel,  which  Danaus  built  to  the  gulf,  it  is  probable  that 

at  Argos,  with  water,  and  pro-  the  water  of  it  might  be  too 

.  bably  alio  thofc  of  the  city,  bracklfh  to  be  drank.     How- 

which,   according  to  the  de-  ever,    the  citadel  being  built 

fcription    Strabo    give^  us   of  on  an  eminence,  it  muft  have 

it(4\  feems  to  have  wanted  a  been  fupplied  with  water  from 

confiderabie  Supply  of  that  ele-  fome  fuch  cifterns. 

(4)  Strab.  Geognlib.  viii. 

came 
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came  off  vidorious  ^.    In  the  mean  time  Prsetus  met  with 
fomething  to  turx;i  his  thoughts  another  way ;  his  kingdom 
was  invaded  by  his  brother  Acrifius,    who  proving  too 
llrong  for  him,  forced  him  to  fly  to  his  father-in-law  Jo- 
bates  king  of  Lycia.    Thefe  two  princes  foon  returned 
into  Argos  with  an  army,  took  the  city  of  Tyrias,  and 
obliged  Acrifius  to  agree  to  a  treaty,  by  which  Fraetus 
had  Tyrin,  and  other  maritime  places,  and  Acrifius  ac- 
quired Argos  and  the  inland  towns  °.     Praetus  had  forty* 
three  daughters  by  his  wife  Stenobxa,  or,  as  (he  is  called 
by  Horner^  Antsea ;  and  they,  with  the  reft  of  the  wo- 
men of  that  country,  were  feized  with  a  diftemper,  which 
they  called  the, fury  of  Bacchus;  but  were  cure4  by  ai^ 
excellent  phyfician  and  foothfayer,  who  had  one  of  the 
daughters  in  marriage,  with  a  third  part  of  the  kingdom 
as  a  reward  for  his  fkill.    Melampus  (that  was  the  phy- 
fician's  name)   obtained  another  daughter,   and  another 
third  of  the  king4om^  for  his  brother  Bias;  but  Prsetus 
had,  foon  after  this  partition,  a  fon  named  Megapenthes, 
who  fucceeded  him  in  the  other  third,  called  Tyrin ;  but 
it  is  likely  thefe  .  three  were  again  reunited,  and  made  a  * 
new  kingdom  of  Argos  after  the  death  of  thofe  philofo- 
phers,  as  we  fhall  fee  after  we  have  ended  the  hiftory  of 
the  kings  of  Mycena,  whofe  part,  from  that  tiftie,  makes 
the  moft  confiderable  figure. 

14.  Acrifius,  on  the  other  hand,  had  a  daughter  by  Airifius. 
his  wife  JEurydice,  called  Danae,  and  had  been  forewarned 
by  the  oracle,  that  Ihe  would  have  a  fon,  by  whom  he 
flioujd  be  killed.  To  prevent  her,  therefore,  from  having 
any  co^verfation  wi^h  mankind,  he  caufed  her  to  be  clofe 
confined  in  a  ftrong  brazen  tower,  and  under  fuch  Arid 
watch,  that  (he  might,  in  all  likelihood,  have  been  out  of 
danger  of  fulfilling  the  oracle,  had  not  Jupiter  melted 
himfelf,  as  the  poets  feign,  into  a  golden  (bower,  which 
Aiding  through  the  tiles  into  her  lap^  eluded  all  her  father's 
caution  ©  (K). 

The  fruit  of  thefe  ftolen  embraces  was  Perfeus,  who 
was  no  fooner  bom,  than  Acrifius  ordered  him  and  his  mo-  , 
ther  to  be  put  into  a  cheft,  and  thrown  into  the  fea ;  but 

n  Idem,  ibid.  Ovid.  Metam,  &c.  ^  Paufan.  ubi  fupra. 

Apollod.  ubi  fupra.  *  Apollod.  ib.  cap.  4.  . 

(K)  This  golden  (hower  think  that  it  was  her  uncle 
fcems  to  have  been  qnly  fome  Praetus  who  found  means  to 
coD^derable  bribe  to  thofe  who  corrupt  them,  and  to  get  ad- 
guarded     the    tower.     Some    mittance  to  her.  ' 

C  3  *  Jupiter 
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Jupiter  took  care  tb  convey  them  fafc  to  Seriphtls,  t«^ere 
Diclys,  thfe  brother  of  Polydcftes,  king  of  that  ifland, 
educated  Perfeus  as  his  own  fon.  By  that  time  he  was 
grown  up,  the  king  had  fallen  in  k)ve  with  his  mother, 
and  would  have  oiiered  violence  to  her,  had  be  not  been 
prevented  by  her  fon.  The  king,  provoked  at  this  oppofi- 
tion,  and  refolved  to  be  at  once  revenged  and  rid  of  him, 
fent  him  into  Africa  to  fetch  the  famous  Gorgon,  Medufa*s 
head,  not  doubting  but  the  attempt  would  coft  him  his 
life.  But,  to  his  furprize,  he  faw  the  young  prince  return 
with  the  Gorgon  (L),  and  crowned  with  a  two-fold  fuc- 
cefs,  having  in  that  expedition  faved  Andromeda,  the 
daughter  of  Cepheus,  king  of  Joppe,  a  maritime  town  in 
Phoenicia,  from  being  devoured  by  a  whale  (M) ;  in  re- 
compencc  of  which  fervice,  flie  was  given  to  him  In 
marriage. 

At  his  return  to  Serlphus,  he  thought  of  nothing  but 
how  to  be  revenged  on  the  luftful  andr  inhofpitable  king. 
Here  he  found  that  his  mother  and  Diftys  had  been  forced 
to  take  refuge  in  a  fanftuary,  to  fcreen  thcmfelves  from 
his  brutifli  violence.  Perfeus  having  turned  him  and  all 
.  his  accomplices  into  ftone  at  the  fight  of  the  Gorgon,  he 
fet  Diftys  upon  the  throne.  From  thence  he  went  with 
his  mother  Danae,  and  his  wife  Andromeda,  into  Argos  \ 
but  Acrifius,  frightened  at  the  news  of  his  being  alive, 
and  having  performed  fuch  noble  exploits,  had  retired  into 
Lariffa,  a  city  of  Pelafgia,  fituate  on  the  river  Peneus. 
Tantalus,  the  king  of  that  country,  having  foon  after 
caufed  fome  funeral  games  to  be  celebrated  in  honour  of 
his  deceafed  father,  rerfeus  went  thither,  among  a  great 
concourfe  of  Grecian  princes,  and,  by  an  unfortunate  caft 
of  the  difk,  which  fell  upon  Acrifius's  foot,  who  was  there 
prefent,  killed  him,  and  uiidefignedly  fulfilled  the  oracle^* 

P  Paufan.  ubi  Aipra.  Apollod.  ubi  fupra. 

(L)  According  to  Paufanias,  choiceft  forces  of  Peloponnefuf, 

Medufa  had  fucceeded  her  fa-  furprifed  and    beheaded  her, 

ther  Phorcas  in  his  kingdom,  and  carried  her  head  away  into 

which   was  fituate  along  the  Greece,  to  be  admired  for  its 

lake-Tritonis,  and  that  (he  was  extraordinary  beauty, 
a  virago,  who,    for  want  of        (M)  The  whale  is  fuppofed 

other  employment,  was  much  to  have  been  nothing  elfe  than 

ufed  to  hunt,  and  to  fight  with  a  (hip  fo  called,    into  which 

her  African  fubjeds ;  and  that  Phoenix  had  fecured  her,  in  or- 

PerfcOT  coming  upon  her  in  the  der  to  convey  her  away  (5) . 
itead  of  the  night,  with  the 

(5)  Conon.  Narrat.  40.  RoflT.  Myftag.  Poetic.  Hind.  Grec. 

15  Per- 
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/Perfeus,  though  next  heir  to  the  kingdom  of  Af|o6,  f^J^» 
in  right  of  Danae  his  mother,  yet  chofe  to  etchange  it 
withliis  coufin  Megapenthes  for  the  fmall  territory  of  Ty- 
rin,  which  had  been  left  to  him  by  his  father  Prastus, 
rather  than  return  to  Argos  after  the  unhappy  death  of 
his  grandfather.     Some  aflBrm  that  Perfeus  reftored  hi^ 

frartdfather  to  his  throne,  after  he  had  been  depofed  by 
is  brother ;  but  that  is  incohfiftent  with  their  dividing  the 
icingdom  by  treaty.  However,  after  this  exchange  with 
Megapenthes,  Perfeus  built  thfe  city  of  Mycenae,  and 
made  it  the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom.  This  little  ftatc 
wai  fituate  on  the  river  Inachus,  which  parted  it  from  Ai> 
tadia  on  the  weft.  It  had  Argos  on  the  north  and  eaft, 
^nd  the  gulf  of  tiepanto  on  the  fouth.  That  of  Argos 
was  therefore  faid  to  have  been  tranflated  thither,  becaufe 
this  new  metropolis  became  in  a  Ihort  time  more  populous 
and  opulent  than  the  other,  and  is  more  celebrated  among 
the  poets,  though  it  fell  into  fuch  decay  prefehtly  aftct 
the  diflblution  of  the  Mycenian,  or,  ^as  it  is  commonly 
called,  the  kingdom  of  Agamemnon,  that  Strabo  tells  us 
there  were  fcarce  any  footfteps  left  of  it  in  his  time, 
though  fome  Roman  niftorians  feem  to  hint  as  if  fome 
part  of  that  once  famed  city  were  ftill  ftanding  when  the 
komans  conquered  Macedonia ^.  After  Acrifius's  death, 
the  kingdom  being  thus  divided  into  feveral  portions,  and 
among  different  families,  Perfeus  having  reigned  about 
Mghteen  years  in  that  of  Tyrin,  left  it  to  his  fon  Alcaeus, 
•and  he  to  Amphitryon,  on  whofe  wife  Alcmena,  jupitet 
is  faid  to  have  begot  Hercules,  and  to  have  lengthened  that 
amorous  night  as  long  as  three,  to  add  the  more  ftrength 
to  the  child'.  In  the  mean  time  Amphitryon  having 
Unawares  killed  Elediryon,  who  was  both  his  uncle  and 
fiither-in^law,  was  forced  to  fly  to  Thebes.  Here  thd 
child  Hercules  began  to  give  fuch  early  proofs  of  his  cou- 
rage, extraordinary  ftrength  and  fiercenefs,  that  he  wa^ 
fcnt  to  be  brought  up  among  fome  fhepherds,  where  he 
killed  a  lion  before  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age  *  (N). 

£ury- 

%  Polyb  in  Etccrpt.  tx  ValcC  Lit.  lib.  xxxii.  tap.  39.    t  t>au(kn. 
«ibi  fap.  Diodor.  Biblioth.  Hift.  lib.  iv.  •  Apollod.  ibid. 

(N)  There  were  many  fa^    the  youngeft,  who  was  the  foft 
bulous  heroes  of  this  name,    of  Alcmena.     Servius  fbeakt 
Diodorus  and  Eufebius   men-     of  four,   and  Vartx)  of  forty-  * 
don  three:  Diodorus  afcribcs    four;  but  the  moft  remarkable 
all  thefe  fabulous  adtidns  to    of  thefe  are  the  fi»  mentioned 

C4  by 
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EMsy/lh*        EuryftheuS)   the  fon  of  Sthenelus,  who  was  come  to 
«/•  the  crowQ  of  Mycena,  or,  as  others  have  it,  ^  fucceeded 

his  father,  began  to  look  upon  that  young  hero  with  a 
^  jealous  eye,  on  account  of  his  title  to  the  crown,  as  be- 
ing the  reputed  fon  of  Amphitryon,  his  coufih-german. 
His  fear  and  hatred  of  him  foon  grew  to  fuch  a  height, 
that  he  left  no  way  untried  to  be  rid  of  this  rival.  Her- 
cules, who  was  not  infenfible  of  his  hatred,  becaufe  he 
'  was  ever  engaging  him  upon  fome  defperate  expedition^ 

went  to  confult  the  oracle,  and  being  anfwered  that  it 
was  the  pleafure  of  the  gods  that  he  fihould  ferve  £u- 
ryftheus  twelve  years,  funk  into  a  deep  melancholy,  that 
turned  at  length  into  a  furious  madnefs,  during  which, 
among  other  defperate  deeds,  he  put  away  his* wife  ^e- 
gara,  and  murdered  all  the  children  he  had  by  her,  which 
arc  fuppofed  to  have  been  twelve,  becaufe  the  king  im- 
pofed  the  fame  number  of  labours  upon  him  as  an  ex- 
piation for  their  murder,  after  he  had  recovered  his 
fenfes '.  Thefe  labours  being  for  the  mod  part  fabulous, 
we  Ihall  give  them  in  the  margin,  that  they  may  not  in- 
terrupt the  thread  of  our  hiftory  of  this  kingdom,  with 
which  but  few  of  them  have  an  immediate  connexion  (O). 

Ar. 
t  Piod.  Apollodor.  ubi  fupra. 

by  Tully  ;  as  follows  (6)  :  The        The  fixth,  was  this  Her- 

firft,  begot  by  the  ancient  Ju-  cules,  the  fuppofed  fon  of  Am- 

pitcr  and   Lyfito,    who   con-  phitryon,  but    begot  by   the 

tended  with  Apollo  for  the  tri-  third  Jupiter  upon  Alcmena. 
pod.  (O)  The  firft  labour  impofed 

The  feeond,  the  fon  of  Nile  upon  him  was  the  killing  of  a 

and  an  Egyptian,  was  the  in-  lion  in  Nemea,  a  wood  of  A- 

ventor  of  the  Phrygian  cha-  chaia ;  whofe  hide'  was  proof 

rasters.     ^  againft  any  weapon,  fo  that  he 

The  third  was  a  native   of  was  forced  to  feize  him  by  the 

Crete  (and  the  fon  of  the  Cel-  throat,  and  ftrangle  him  ;    in 

tic  Jupiter) :    he  was  one  of  memory  of  which  he  afterwards 

the  IdSei  Da6lyli,  or  Curates  of  wore  his  ikin  about  his  (houl- 

Mouiit  Ida.  ders. 

The  fourth,  was  the  fon  of        In  the  feeond  he  killed  the 

the  feeond  Jupiter  and  Afteria,  hydra,    a   monfter    with  two 

lifter  to  Latona,  and  father  of  heads^  one  of  which   was  no 

Carthago ;  he  was  worfliipped  fooner  cut  off,  than  two  fprung 

by  the  Tyrians,  up  in  its  room. 

The  mth,  was  the  Indian        In  the  third  he  brought  the 

Belus.     And  Erymanthian  boar  alive  upon 

(is)  Cic.  dc  Nat.  Deor.  lib.  lii. 

his 
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Atreus,  the  fon  of  PelopSj  and  grandfon  of  TantaluS)  Atrtus* 
king  of  Sipylus,  afcended  the  throne  of  Mycense^  after 


his  fhoulders,  at  the  iight  of 
which  the  king  is  faid  to  have 
been  fo  frighted,  that  he  ran 
and  hid  hiiiifelf  in  a  hrazen 
hogfhead.  It  was  likewife  in 
this  expedition  that  he  over- 
came the  famous  centaurs  17). 

In  his  fourth  he  caught  a 
hart  with  golden  horns,  and  of 
prodigious  fwiftnefs. 

In  his  fitth  labour  he  was 
commanded  to  cleanfe  Augeus's 
fbble  in  one  day,  which  he  did 
by  turning  the  river  Alpheus 
into  it. 

In  the  iixth  he  chafed  away 
the  roifchievous  birds  of  the 
lake  Sty mphalis,  who  are  feign- 
ed to  have  lived  upon  human 
fle(h,  and  to  have  been  at  length 
deftroyed  by  Hercules' arrows, 
or  according  to  others,  to  have 
been  only  feared  away  from 
thence  (8). 

His  feventh  was  to  fetch  a 
famous  bull  from  the  ifle  of 
Crete,  with  which  Pafiphae, 
the  wife  of  Minos,  is  faid  to 
have  fallen  in  love.  In  this 
expedition,  having  helped  Ju- 
[nter  to  overcome  the  Ti tan- 
nic giants,  he  reconciled  Pro- 
metheus to  him,  and  loofed 
bim  from  Mount  Caucafus. 

The  eighth  was  to  fetch  the 
mares  of  Diomedes  out  of 
Thrace,  which  were  tied  with 
iron  chains  to  brazen  mangers, 
and  were  fed  with  the  iiefli  of 
the  Grangers  that  paffed  that 
way,  Hercules  firft  thr^w  their 
inhuman  mafler  to  be  devoured 
by  them,  and  then  brought  the 
mares  to  Euryflheus,  who  de- 
dicated them  to  Juno.  Their 
breed  is  faid  to  have  continued 

(7)  Vide  Paiifan.  in  Arcad,  cap, 
Diod.  SicuLUb.iv. 


till  Alexander's  time.  Betwixt 
this  and  his  new  talk,  he  is 
fuppofed  to  have  gone  upon 
the  Argonautic  expedition,  of 
which  we  (hall  I'peak  in  due 
time. 

In  the  ninth  he  fetched  away 
the  girdle  of  the  queen  of  the 
Amazons  :  and 

In  the  tenth  the  oxen  of  Ge- 
ryon  out  of  Iberia,  or  Spain,  in 
the  farthefl  parts  of  which  he 
erected  his  two  pillars,  as  the 
utmofl  limits  of  the  then 
known  world.  Thefe  ten  la- 
bours he  atchieved,  as  the  fable 
fays,  in  a  little  above  eight 
years.  In  this  expedition,  he 
js  likewife  affirmed  to  have 
killed  Antaeus,  a  famous  giant 
of  a  monftrous  (ize,  who,  when  . 
weary  with  wredling  or  labour, 
was  immediately  refreihed  by 
touchin|r  the  earth.  Pliny 
makes  him  the  founder  of  Tan- 
gier. Hercules  overcame  hiro 
in  wreflling,  and  flew  him ; 
and  after  him  the  tyrant  Bufi- 
ris,  in  his  way  through  Egypt. 
This  bloody  man  ufed  to  ^ori- 
fice all  his  guelh  and  ftrangers 
upon  his  altars,  and  defigning 
to  have  done  the  fame  by  Her- 
cules, was  flain  by  him,  toge- 
ther with  all  his  attendants. 

His  two  lad  talks  were  fetch- 
ing Cerberus  out  of  hell,  and 
the  Hefperian  golden  apples, 
kept  by  a  dragon,  which  laft  is 
interpreted  to  have  been  a  fine 
herd  of  cattle  kept  by  fome 
flout  man,  and  brought  out  of 
Africa  to  the  king.  As  to  his 
other  exploits  they  will  be  men- 
tioned in  their  proper  place. 


IS* 


(8)  Apollod.  lib.  ii, 

the 
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the  <kath  of  Euryftheiis,  who  left  no  ifluc.  As  ^  for 
the  line  of  Perfeus,  it  only  fubfifted  in  Hercules.  Atrtuft 
is  always  joined  with  his  brother  Thycftcs  as  partner  of 
the  kingdom.  Thefe  two  are  jullly  branded,  one  for  his 
^  inceft,  and  the  other  for  his  horrid  murders.  Thyeftes 
for  defiling  his  brother's  wife  \  and  Atreus  for  murdering 
his  fonsj  and  feafting  him  with  their  flefh  (P). 

It  was  in  his  reign  that  the  Heraclidae,  for  fo  were 
called,  the  fons  and  defcendents,of  Hercules,  came  under 
the  conduft  of  their  champion  Hyllus,  the  fon  of  Her- 
cules, and  claimed  the  kingdom  of  Mycena,  from  which 
they  had  been  driven  by  Euryftheus.  The  controverfy 
Was  to  be  decided  by  fingle  combat,  and  under  thefe  con- 
ditions, that  if  Hyllus  killed  Euchemus,  who  had  under- 
taken to  be  champion  for  Atreus,  then  this  laft  fliould  re- 
lincluiih  his  kingdom  to  the  Heraclidae  ;  and  if  Hyllus 
was  killed,  they  were  to  depart  immediately^  and  not  re- 
turn into  Peloponnefus  till  fifty  years  were  expired.  It 
happened  that  Hyllus  was  killed  by  his  anta|^onift,  fo 
that  Atreus  obliged  them  to  leave  the  kingdom.  Some  of 
the  Heraclidx  went  to  Tricorinthus,  and  others  to  DorUd, 
to  whofe  father  Hercules  had  left  the  region  of  ^ftiseotis 
in  truft  for  them,  and  demanded  it  of  him,  upon  which 
they  were  incorporated  with  the  Dorcs.  Their  grand- 
mother Alcmena  difappearing  about  this  time,  as  Ihe  was 
returning  to  Thebes,  had  divine  honours  inftituted  and 
paid  to  her".  Atreus  was  foon  after  their  departure 
killed  by  .Sgifthus,  and  fucceeded  by  his  own  fon, 
Agamm"  Agamemnon,  who  was  reckoned  at  that  time  the 
«#«.  wealthieft  and  moft  powerful  potentate  in  all  Greece*    His 

dominion  extended  not  only  through  a  confiderable part  of 
Peloponnefus,  but  alfo  to  feveral  neighbouring  illands. 
So  that  having  a  larger  fleet,  and  a  greater  number  of  fe^- 
ports,  his  commerce  and  revenue  exceeded  that  of  his  con- 
temporary kings.  This  was  the  reafon  of  his  being  cho- 
fen  general  of  the  Trojan  expedition,  for  the  tecovery  df 
Helena,  his  brother  Menelaus's  wife. 

uPaufan.  Apollod.  ubifupra  &al. 

(P)  The  poets  feign  that  the  own  slaughter    Pelopea,     he 

fun  went  back  at  the  fight  of  would  beget  a  fon,  that  ftiould 

this  horrid  feall.     As  for  Thy-  murder  both  Atreus  and  his 

ettes,  he  went  to  confult  Apollo  fon  Agamemnon.     He  did  fo ; 

how  he  might  be  revenged  on  and   j£gifthus,    the   fruit  of 

his  brother,  and  was  anfwered,  this  fecond  inceft,  fulfilled  the 

that  if*  he  would  lie  with  his  prophecy. 

After 


Aftfcr  Ae  deftru£Hon  of  Troy,  bcfities  fevera!  loiAer 
jats  wliich  happened  between  the  allied  monarchs,  about 
the  bocrty,  the  difpofition  of  their  forces^  and  the  like, 
a  fatal  quarrel  arofe  between  Agamemnon  and  his  bto* 
thcr.  The  latter  was  for  failing  homcvrards  immediately, 
and  the  other  for  flaying  to  facrifice  to  Minctva.*  The 
confequefice  was,  that  they  parted  in  great  anger.  Aga*« 
mcmnon  having  weathered  fevcral  ftorms,  which  the  god* 
defs  Pallas,  as  the  poets  Jeign,  had  fent  againft  him  and 
hh  confederates,  arrived  at  laft  at  Mycenae,  where  he  wa$ 
murdered  by  his  coufin-gcrman  iEgifthus,  and  his  wiffc 
Clytefnneftra,  who  during  his  abfence  had  engaged  in  an 
tmlawful  amour  with  that  prince.  , 

j£gifthus  was  the  fon  of  Thyeftes,  begot  on  his  JEgifthm^ 
daughter  Pelopeia,  by  the  advice  of  the  oracle.  His  mo- 
ther, to  conceal  the  foulnefs  of  her  pregnancy,  cxpofed 
him  in  the  woods,  where  a  fhepherd  nurfed  him  with 
J[oat8  milk,  from  which  he  was  called  -ffigifthus.  The 
unlawful  commerce  he  had  afterwards  with  Clytemneftra, 
during  Agamemnon's  abfence,  made  them  both  fear  left 
they  &ould  fall  a  facrifice  to  the  refentment  of  that  prince  $ 
ind  the  oracle  had  pronounced  him  the  murderer  of  both 
him  and  his  father.  The  two  guilty  lovers  were  therefor* 
foon  determined  to  the  faft,  and  having  murdered  Aga- 
memnon, feized  upon  the  kingdom,  and  held  it  about  ten 
years  ;  but  both  he  and  his  paramour  were  at  length  mur- 
dered by  Oreftes,  Agamemnon's  fon. 

Oreftes,  who  was  but  a  child  at  the  death  of  his  fa-  Onjliu 

ther,  had  been  privately  conveyed  to  Strophius,  in  Phocis, 

by  Eleftra,  his  father's  fifter  \  but  as  foon  as  he  was  come 

'        to  riper  years,  he  returned  to  Mycenae,  and  having  killed 

'         the  ufurper;  and  his  own  mother,  iook  poflcflion  of  the 

kingdom,  and  that  of  Argos,  whofe  throne  was  become  in 

I         a  manner  vacant  by  the  flight  of  Diomedes  into  Italy, 

after  his  return  from  the  fiege  of  Troy.     'I  he  occafion  ox 

this  flight  we  fhall  fee  in  the  fequel  of  the  remaining 

kings  of  Argos,  after  its  being  parted  from  that  of  My^ 

cenae.     Oreftes  ran  raving  mad  foon  after,  from  the  con- 

I         fcious  guih  of  his  parricide,  or,  as  the  poets  feigned,  Was 

I         tormented  for  it  by  the  Furies.     Being  again  reftored  to 

his  fenfes,  and  vexed  to  find  that  Hermibne,  his  uncle 

Menelaus's  daughter,  whom  her  grandfather  TyndareuS 

had  promifed  to  him  in  marriage,  had  been  efpoufed  to 

Pyrrnus  the  fon  of  Achilles,  he  killed  him  ih  the  temple 

of  Apollo  at  Delphos,  and  married  Hermione,  by  w)iom 

be  obtained  alfo  the  kingdom  of  Sparta  '. 

'  ApoUod.  Paulaa.  U  ubi  fupra. 
I  With 
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With  Orcftcs  \ve  may  mention  here  his  faithful  a;nd 
conftant  friend  Pylades,  the  fon  of  Stiophius,  with  whom 
.  he  had  been  brought  up.  Thefe  two  arc  famed  for  hav- 
ing been  fo  like  each  other  in  face,  fliape,  temper,  and 
affe£tion,  that  they  feemed  to  have  but  one  foul,  and  were 
not  to  be  diftinguifhed  fro6i  one  another  ;  infomuch,  that 
when  Thoas,  kin^  of  Taurica,  would  have  put  Orcftes  to 
death,  each  affirming  he  was  the  fon  of  Agamemnon,  the 
king  could  not  pofEbly  find  out  the  right  perfon,  but  ad- 
mired their  extraordinary  friendfliip,  which  was  indeed 
fuch,  that  it  paffed  into  a  proverb. 
Pentkilaj»  Penthilus,  or  according  to  others  Tifamenea,  fucceed- 
cd  his  father  Oreftes  in  both  kingdoms  j  but,  in  lefs  than 
three  years,  was  killed  in  a  battle  againfl  the  Achxi^ 
whom  he  had  expelled  from  Argos  and  Mycenae,  and  had 
reduced  to  the  neceflity  of  driving  the  lonians  out  of 
^gialia  into  Attica.  After  his  death  the  Heraclidae,  who 
had  already  acquired  the  greateft  part  of  Peloponnefus, 
made  themfelves  matters  of  thefe  two  kingdoms  alfo, 
which  they  held  until  the  conqueft  of  that  peniiyfula  by 
the  Macedonians. 

After  the  parting  of  the  kingdoms  of  Mycense  and  Ar- 
gos, and  of  the  latter  into  three  parts,  we  find  Adraftus, 
the  fon  of  Talaon  and  Eurinome,  reigning  in  Argos,  as 
defcended  from  Perfeus.  This  valiant  prince  married  his 
two  daughters,  the  one  to  Polynices,  prince  of  Thebes, 
and  the  other  to  Tydeus,  upon  the  following  accident* 
Thefe  two  princes  were  come  to  Argos,  the  former  to 
beg  the  king's  affiftance'  againft  his  brother  Etocles,  who 
had  deprived  him  of  his  yearly  fhare  in  the  government, 
and  the  latter  was  fled  thither  from  Calydonia  for  man- 
flaughter.  They  happened  to  have  a  quarrel  in  fome  of 
^ihe  out-buildings  of  the  palace,  which  alarmed  Adraftus, 
and  forced  him  to  enquire  the  occafion  of  the  difturbance. 
He  had  been  formerly  advifed  by  the  -oracle  to  give  his 
two  daughters,  the  one  to  a  lion,  the  other  to  a  boar,  and 
bad  been  doubtlefs  very  much  puzzled  to  find  out  the 
meaning  of  this  injunction ;  but  at  his  coming  out,  he 
found,  to  his  joy  and  furprize,  an  agreeable  folution  of 
it.  Polynices  bore  a  lion,  and  Tydeus  a  boar  upon  his 
(hield  ^  upon  which  he  immediately  gave  his  daughter 
Argia  to  the  former,  and  Deipyle  to  the  latter,  whofe  fon 
fucceeded  him  afterwards  in  the  kingdom. 
V  Soon  after  this  incident,  being ,  refolved  to  aflSft  Poly- 

nices, he  raifed  a  good  army,  and  procured  the  beft  com- 
manders he  could,  to  accompany  him  in  the  expedition. 

Among^ 
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Among  thefe  was  one  Amphiaraus,  a  good  officer  and 
great  foothfayer,  whom  he  had  in  vain  attempted  to 
gain,  till  Poiyniccs  contrived  the  following  ftratagem* 
They  offered  to  make  his  wife  Eryphile  umpire  whe- 
ther he  fliould  go  or  not;  and  having  bribed  her  be- 
fore-hand with  a  coftly  bracelet,  {he  decided  in  the  af- 
firmative ;  upon  which  Amphiaraus,  who  forefaw  that 
none  of  the  chief  officers  would  cfcape  except  the  king, 
and  thinking  on  nothing  but  how  to  be  revenged  on  his 
faithlefs  wife,  left  ftrift  charge  with  his  two  fons,  before 
he  departed,  that  as  foon  asthey  were  come  of  age,  they 
fliould  kill  her,  and  make  war  againft  the  king  of  Thebes  ^« 

Adraftus  marching  with  his  army  through  the  Nemean 
foreft,  met  with  a  woman  carrying  a  child  in  her  arms. 
This  was  the  unfortunate  daughter  of  Thoas,  king  of 
Lemnos,  whom  (he  had  faved,  when  the  reft  of  the  Lem- 
nian  women  had  killed,  by  one  confent,  all  the  males  of 
that  ifland,  with  intent  to  turn  Amazons.  For  this  her 
filial  piety,  they  had  fold  her  to  pirates,  who  brought  her 
to  Lycurgus,  king  of  the  country  about  Nemea,  whofe  fon 
Archemorus,  or,  as  others  call  him,  Opheltes,  (he  was 
nurfing,  and  had  then  in  her  arms.  The  Argives  defired 
her  to  direft  them  to  fome  water,  and  fhe  laying  down  the 
boy,  went  to  fliew  them  a  fountain.  At  her  return,  find- 
ing that  the  child  had  been  killed  ^by  a  ferpent,  ihe  hid 
herfelf  for  fear  of  her  maftePs  anger,  and  Amphiaraus 
fent  her  fons  notice  foon  after  where  their  mother  was.  * 
The  Argives  killed  the  ferpent ;  and,  in  memory  of  the 
dead  child,  they  are  faid  to  have  inftituted  the  games  call- 
ed Nemean,  in  which  Adraftus  won  the  race  by  the 
fwiftnefs  of  his  horfe  Arion.  Tydeus  obtained  the  prize  at 
whirlbats,  Polynices  at  wreftling,  Amphiaraus  at  running 
and  quoits,  Farthenopeus  at  fhooting,  and  Laodicus  at 
darting  *. 

From  the  Nemean  woods  they  marched  and  encamped 
at  the  foot  6f  Cithaeron,  a  celebrated  hill  among  the  poets, 
among  other  things  for  the  infamous  revels  which  the 
priefteffes  of  Bacchus,  to  whom  the  hill  was  confecrated, 
ufed  to  keep  in  this  place.  Here  they  fent  Tydeus  to 
Thebes,  to  demand  of  Etocles  the  performance  of  the 
contra6^  between  Polynices  and  him.  Upon  his  refufal, 
Tydeus,  deffrous  partly  to  Ihew  his  own  courage,  and 
partly  to  try  that  of  the  Thebans,  gave  feveral  challenges 
to  their  moft  noted  champions,  in  which  he  ftill  came 

/  Diodor.  Bibl.  lib,  iv«    ApoUod.  lib.  iii.  cap.  5.        '  Id*  ibid* 

off 
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#ff  con^i^eror.  The  ThelMua«,  envioua  qi  bi«  fw:c9l% 
ient  fifty  of  their  choice  men-  to  way4ay  him  in  his  r^* 
turn  to  Cith^erou,  who  were  all  killed  except  one,  whom 
be  fent  back  to  Thebesi^  to  acquaint  Etocles  with  his  cou«> 
Ti^ge  and  fuccefs.  The  Argivesj  on  the  other  bandji  hear^ 
ing  of  what  had  pafled,  refolved  upon  the  fiege  of  tbo 
city  ;  the  mifcarriage  of  which  we  ibajl  fee  in  its  proper 
place.  All  that  needs  be  faid  here  is,  that  Adraftus  owed 
bis  efcape  to  the  fwiftnefs  of  bis  horfe,  and  Ampbi^r^u^ 
is  faid  to  bav&  been  fwallowed  up  alive  by  the  earth}  tCK 
'gether  with  his  chariot  and  horfcs,  near  the  river  Ifmene, 
or  perhaps  drowned  all  together  in  that  river.  The  other 
five  generals  likewife  loft  tneir  lives,  fo  that  it  proved  even 
as  Amphiaraus  had  fofefeeui  ^bat  Adraftus  ^lone  (hould 
furvive  that  expedition )  and  even  he  was  forced  to  take  tc** 
fuge  at  the  altar  of  mercy  of  the  Athenians,  and  to  beg 
their  afliftance,  that  the  Argives  might  at  leaft  be  enabled 
to  recover  the  dead  bodies  of  bis  foldiers  s^nd  fubje^is, 
which  the  Thebans  refufed  to  deliver.  The  Atheni^n^^ 
readily  granted  his  requeftj^  and  forced  the  Thebans  into  a 
compliance  with  it^  after  which  we  bear  no  more  of  him« 

jB^udiuS'  He  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  ^gialeus,  who,  about  ten 
years  after  the  defeat  before  Thebes*  entered  into  a  confer 
deracy  with  Diomedes,  the  fon  of  bis  bfother-rin-law  Ty- 
deus/  and  with  the  five  fons  of  the  other  generals  who 
had  loft  their  lives  in  that  expedition,  to  revenge  their 
death  upon  the  Thebans,  and  if  pofTible  to  level  that  city 
with  the  ground^.  Thence  thefe  fcven  captains  were  called 
Epigoni.  The  oracle  being  confulted,  promifed  them  fuc-* 
cefs,  provided  they  chofe  Alcm^on,  the  fon  of  Amphiaraus» 
for  their  general.  They  did  fo,  and  were  vifkorious  ac- 
cordingly. 

Bkmedii*  After  this  tranfa^lion  Diomedes,  the  fon  of  Tydeus,  the 
fon»in-law  of  Adraftus,  who  was  alfo  king  of  i¥ltolia»  came 
to  the  crown  of  Areos-in  right  of  his  wife,  and  was  the 
laft  king  of  it.  Auer  his  fuccefsful  enterprise  againft 
Thebes,  he  engaged  in  that  againft  Troy,  and  was  one  of 
that  fmall  number  of  princes  who  returned  fafe  to  hi$> 
own  country.  Upon  his  arrival  at  Argos,  be  found  that 
bis  wife  ^^giale,  whom  Venus  had  plagued  with  a  furor 
uteri,  in  revenge  of  the  wound  which  he  had  given  her  at 
•  the.  fiege  of  Troy,  had  entertained  a  criminal  familiarity 
with  Cometes,  the  fon  of  Sthenelus,  one  of  the  heroes  that 
went  to  that  fiege.  When  ihe  found  that  her  huft>and 
had  difcovered  her  Intrigue,  fhe  attempted  to  kill  him^ 
but  be  iirft  retired  to  £e  temple  of  Juno^  and  thtence 
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into  Apulia^  then  9  fmall  kingdom  of  Italy*  There  he 
found  Daunus,  the  king  of  it,  clofely  befieged,  who  promifed 
him  part  of  hi3  kingdom^  if  he  could  defeat  hia  enemiea. 
Diomedes  accompliihed  the  condition,  and  built  a  city 
there,  which  be  calied  Argos  Hippiia,  wheqcQ,  in  procew 
of  time,  it  changed  its  n^me  into  Afgyrippa.  He  was  aft- 
terwards  killed  by  Dauhus,  and*  according  to  the  poetic 
fiction,  his  companions,  who  greatly  lamented  his  death, 
were  turned  into  fwans* 

In  the  mean  time  the  HeracHdse,  lince  their  firft  ex* 
pulfion  out  of  Peloponnefus,  by  Euryftheus  king  of  Argoa, 
bad  made  feveral  fruitlefs  attempts  to  regain  it.  The  firft 
was  in  Atreua's  timei  under  Hyllus  \  another  under  hi«  fon 
Cleodseus;  a  third  under  his  grandfon  Ariftomachus.  This 
laft  prince  left  three  fonSjT^menus,  Crefphontes,  and  Arifc 
todemus,  who,  when  they  came  of  age,  confulted  the 
oracle  concerning  the  fuccefs  of  a  new  invafion,  and  re* 
ceived  this  ambiguous  anfwer,  that  it  would  fucceed  if 
they  went  by  the  way  of  Stenygrus ;  but  they  thinking  the 
narrow  paflage  pf  the  ifthmus  was  meant  by  StenygruB, 
invaded  it  by  that  way,  and  Ariftomachus  loft  the  battle 
and  his  life  in  the  attempt  *  {QJ. 

The  Heraclidae  were  promifed  better  fuccefs,  provided 
they  put  themfelves  under  the  command  of  a  general  that 
had  three  eyes,  but  where  to  find  fuch  a  one  was  the  dif-» 

«.  ApoIIod.  lib.  ill.  c^p.  5.  &  feq.    Paufan.  in  Beeotic 

(Q)  The  Pythonefs  being  and  left  two  fons,  Euryflhencs 
upbraided  with  it  by  his  fons,  and  Procles.     Soon  after  this  % 
made  anfwer,  that  their  ancef-  more  ferere  misfortune  befel 
fore  had  brought  their  misfor-  them  ;  for  their  fleet  was  de- 
tunes upon  themfelves  by  mif-  flroyed,  and  their  army  futfered  , 
taking  her  worda*  Thus,  when  by  a  grievous  famine*     The 
Hyllus  was  bid  to  wait  for  the  oracle  was   applied  to  afrefh,     ^ 
third  fruit,  the  oracle   meant  and  anfwered,  that  Apollo  had 
the  third  generation,  and  not,  fent  thofe  plagues  upon  them, 
as  he  miftook  it,  the  third  crop ;  becaufe  they  had  murdered  his 
and  that  now  by  Stenygrus  wa6  prophet  Carnus.     There  had, 
not  meant  the  neck  of  land,  indeed,  been  fuch  a  man  among 
but  the  deep  fea  on  the  right  them,   whom  Hippotes  killed, 
hand  of  the  peninfula.    Upon  becaufe  he  took  him    to  be 
this  answer  they  went  to  build  fome  magician,  who  came  to 
a  navy  at  j^tolia,  fince  called  delude  the  army ;   to  expiate 
upon  that  account  Naupa6tu8.  which  crime,   he  was  ordered 
During  their  i]tay  here,  Arif-  by  the  oracle  to  be  baniftied 
todemus,  the  youngefl  of  the  ten  years. 


three,  was  kiU^  by  lightning. 


ficulty : 
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ficulty :  at  length  they  met  an  ^tolian  named  Oxyltts, 
who  was  returning  from  Pcloponnefus  into  his  own  coun- 
try, which  he  had  been  forced  to  fly  a  year  before  for  the 
unfortunate  murder  of  his  brother.    This  man  and  the 

'  borfe,  or  mule  he  rode  upon,  having  but  three  eyes  be- 
tween them,  wa^  immediately  fuppofed  to  be  the  perfon 
pointed  at  by  the  oracle  ;  upon  which  they  chofe  him  for 
their  general^  and  promiied  him  the  country  of  EHs,  as  a 
recompence  ^.  They  then  gave  out  that  they  were  going 
to  enter  the  peninfula  at  the  ifthmus,  which  drew  all  the 
Peloponnefian  forces  thither,  and  failing  up  the  Steny- 
grus,  as  the  oracle  had  dire£led  them,  landed  their  forces 
at  Molycrium,  without  any  oppofition. 

Three  of  the  kingdoms  of  Pcloponnefus  they  challenged 
as  their  undoubted  right,  namely  A.rgos,  Mycenae,  and 
Lacedsemon  (R).  The  firft  of,  thefe  they  won  with  fome 
€Hfl5culty,  and  Tifamenes  the  king  of  it,  was  either  killed  % 
or  efcaped  by  flight.  Mycenae  they  conquered  with  the 
fword,  and  expelled  all  the  Neftorian  family,  who  went 
and  fettled  at  Athens,  where  Alcmseon  and  Paeon  became 
the  beads  of  two  confiderable  families  in  that  city  ^.  As 
for  Lacedaemon,  Sparta  being  betrayed  to  them  by  one 
Philonomus,  they  entered  it  with  the  found  of  the  flute, 
which  inftrument  became  much  in  vogue,  as  it  was 
thought,  both  to  infpire  the  foldiers  with  courage,  and  to 
keep  them  in  their  ranks.  They  alfo  kept  their  promife 
with  their  three-eyed  general,  who  being  defcended  from 
JEtolus,  had  a  right  to  the  country  of  Elis,  from  which 
the  latter  had  been  baniilied  by  Salmoneus,  king  of  the 
Ephei,  who  were  now  in  pofl^eflion  of  it.  Thefe  agreed 
with  the  Heraclidae,  that  the  pretenfions  of  Oxylus  (hould 

.  be  decided  by  fingle  combat,  according  to  the  Grecian 
Cttftom,  and  the  Ephean  champion  being  killed,  Elis  was 
reftored  to  its  right  owner-  After  thefe  fucceflTes  the  three 
brothers  having  raifed  three  altars  to  Jupiter  Patrius,  rc- 
folved  to  divide  their  conqueft  by  lot.  Chrefphontes  is 
fuppofed  by  fome  juggle  to  have  obtained  the  kingdom 

^  Apollod.  ubi  fupra,  cap.  S.  c  Faufan.  Eliac.  Strab.  Geogr* 
lib.  X.  '  Paufan.  AigoL 

(R)  The  firft  of  thefe  was  cenae    and    Lacedsemon    they 

their  right,  as  being  the  de-  claimed  in  right  of  Hercules, 

fcendents  of  Perfeus  ;  whereas  who,  having  conquered  them; 

the  then  king  Tifamenes,  who  had  left  the  firft  to  Neftor,  and 

was  of  the  race  of  Pelops,  had  the  laft  to  Tyndareus,  in  truft 

BO  right  to  the  crown*    My-  for  his  own  children* 

of 
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of  Mycena,  the  richeft  and  moft  fruitful  of  the  three. 
Temenus  had  Argos ;  and  Lacediaemon  was,  divided  be- 
tween Eurifthenes  and  Procles,  the  fons  of  Ariftodemus  *. 

Temenus,  now  fixed  in  Afgos,  difcovered  fuch  an  ex-  Temtnus 
traordinary  fondnefs  for  his  fon-inJaw  Deiphontes,  who  «'  Arg9s* 
was  defcended  from  Ctefiphus,  the  fon  of  Hercules,  by 
Dejanira,  that  his  other  fons,  who  had  reafon  to  fear  he 
would  appoint  him  his  fucceflTor,  hired  the  Titans  to  mur- 
der their  father.  Temenus  being  dead,  and  the  army  ab- 
horring the  parricides,  placed  the  crown  upon  the  head  of 
Deiphontes  and  his  wife  ^ ;  but  Paufanias  tells  us  that  it 
fell  to  his  eldeft  fon  Gifus. 

However  that  be,  from  this  time  the  royal  prerogative 
began  to  lofe  ground  very  faft.  To  Cifus  fucceeded  Laci- 
damus,  who  had  little  elfe  than  the  title  of  a  king.  His 
fon  Meltas,  impatient  of  fuch  reftraint,  endeavoiired,. 
when  it  was  too  late,  to  reftore  it  to  its  ancient  dignity  \ 
bat  the  people  were  by  that  time  grown  fo  powerful  and 
headftrong,  that,  as  foon  as  they  found  out  his  defigUj 
they  put  an  efFeflual  flop  to  it,  and  a  final  end  to  kingly 
power,  reducing  the  government  into  a  democracy,  and 
condemning  their  unhappy  prince  to  death  «. 

The  kingdom  of  Mycenae,  or,  as  it  was  afterwards  call- 
ed, Meffenia,  did  not  exift  much  longer.  Crefphontcs, 
who  had  artfully  introduced  himfelf  into  Mycena,  foon 
loft  his  kingdom  and  his  life,  being  murdered  by  the 
nobles,  with  two  of  his  fons,  for  his  extraordinary  largefles 
to  the  people.  His  third  fon,  JEgyptus,  or  rather  Spy- 
tus,  fled  to  Cypfclus,  king  of  Arcadia,  his  grandfather  by 
the  mother's  fide.  When  of  age,  he  obtained  his  afliftance 
to  regain  his  kingdom,  killed  the  ufurper,  and  by  wifely 
dividing  his  favours  and  largefles  between  the  nobles  and 
the  people,  gained  theafiedions  of  both  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  the  kingS)  who  had  till  then  been  called  Heraclidse^ 
were  from  thenceforth  ftylcd-ZEpyttdae,  in  honour  of  him  \ 
But  this  popular  liberality,  though  now  fo  fuccefsful, 
proved  fatal  to  the  regal  dignity ;  the  fubjefts  grew  daily 
more  and  more  encroaching,  and  the  kings  mofe  tenacious 
of  their  prerogative,  till  the  conteft  ended  in  the  excifion 
of  monarchy,  and  a  total  change  of  government. 


«  Polycn.  Stratagem.  Vid.  Hind.  Hift.  Grace,  lib.  ii. 
ubiftipra.  Apoll.  ubi  fupra.  Paufan.  in  Meflenic* 
ubifnpra.  '^  Vid.  Paudin.  in  MeiTenic* 
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S    E    C    T.      IV. 

The  Hiftory  of  the  Ancient  Kingdom  of  Attica. 

Geography.    ATTICA  was  Ctuate  along  the  north  coaft  of  the 
-^  Gulf  of  Saron,  bounded  on  the  weft  by  Megara, 
Mount  Cith«ron,  and  part  of  Boeotia  ;  on  the  north  by  the 
Euripic  Gulf,  now  Stretto  di  Negro  Ponte,  and  the  reft  of 
Boeotia  ;  and  on  the  eaft  by  the  Europius  above  mention* 
ed.     It  reached  in  length,  from  north-weft  to  fouth-eaft, 
about  fixty  miles,  that  is,  from  24  deg.  40  min.  to  25  deg. 
41  min.  eaft  longitude.     Its  breadth  from  north  to  fouth, 
where  it  is  broadeft,  was  about  fifty-fix  miles,  decreafing 
as  it  approached  the  fea  *  (S). 
Soil,  cli'         ,The  foil  is  naturally  barren  and  craggy ;  hence  it  oftea 
mate t  and  enjoyed  a  profound  peace,    when    other  more    fruitful 
'^^  countries  were  expofed  to  frequent  incurfions.     Having, 

above  all  others,  preferved  its  ancient  inhabitants,  it  en- 
couraged an  extravagant  notion,  that  they,  like  other  in- 
fefls,  were  the  fpontaneous  produfl:  of  the  foil;  and,  as 
a  badge  of  it,  Thucydides  tells  us,  they  wore  golden  grafs- 
hoppers  in  the  curls  of  their  hair.  The  climate  is  very 
inoderate,  the  air  ferene,  efpecially  about  Athens ;  fo  that; 
it  is  far  more  healthy  and  free  from  diftempers  than  the 
reft  of  Greece.  However,  they  were  much  more  advan- 
tageoufly  fituated  for  commerce,  having  feveral  good 
ports,  the  chief  of  which  was  that  of  Pyreus,  whofe  haven, 
diftant  from  Athens,  the  metropolis  of  Attica,  about  two 
miles,  had  a  communication  with  it  by  a  channel,  guarded 
on  each  fide  with  two  ftrong  walls,  reaching  from  the  one 
to  the  other,  for  the  fecurity  of  the  merchandize  thus 

<  Mela,  Cluver,'Byzant.  &aU 

"^    (S).This  country  was  an-  them  quite  to  the  Iflhmus ;  fa 

ciently  called  Ade  (1).     Pau-  that,  according  to  him,  it  muft^ 

ianias  adds,  that  the  country  have  included  Megaris,  or  the 

called  in  his  time  Attica,  was  country  of  Megara ;    but  the 

formerly     named     Adtaea  (2).  far  greater  part  make  them  two 

And  Mela  gives  it  the  name  of  diflindt  countries,  and  ancient 

Atthis ;  neither  are  its  boun-  hiftorians  reprefcnt  Mogara  as 

darie9  agreed  to  among  apcient  the  rival  of  Athens,    capital 

geographers.     Pliny,    in  the  of  Attica,  and  as  being  fre- 

place  above  quoted,    extends  quendy  at  war  with  it  (3). 

(i)  Plin.  lib.  iv.  cap.  7.  (a)  In  Attic,  cap.  xi.         (3)  Vide 

int.  al.  Spon*s  Greece,  voK  ii.  lib.  v. 

Con- 
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conveyed.  It  hid  ^  ihdreovcr  a  wide  harbduf ,  capable  of 
containing  above  one  hundred  (hips  '^.  There  were  fome 
other  ports  and  cities  of  note  in  this  kingdom,  the  chief 
of  which,  next  to  Athens,  was  Eleufis,  on  the  fame  gulf, 
near  the  coafts  of  Megara,  upon  which  account  it  had 
been  once  fo  ftrongly  fortified  that  it  was  reckoned  impreg- 
nable. 2.  Rhamnus,  famed  for  the  temple  of  Amphia- 
raus,  and  the  ftatueof  Nemefis.  But  the  largeft  and  moft 
opulent  was  the  metropolis,  called  at  firft  Cecropia,  from 
Cecfops,  the  founder  of  it ;  but  afterwards  Athens,  from 
the  goddefs  Minerva,  whom  the  Greeks  called  Athene,  Athint. 
to  whom  that  city  was  dedicated,,  and  in  whofe  honour 
were  inftituted  the  yearly  games  called  Panathenaea.  It 
was  chiefly  famed,  befides  its  ftrength,  beauty,  and  opu- 
lence, I.  For  the  inviolable  faith  of  its  citizens,  whence 
Fides  Attica  became  a  common  proverb :  2.  For  being  the 
nurfery  of  the  beft  fcholars  and  orators,  choiceft  wits, 
and  greateft  philofophers :  and,  3.  For  having  produced 
the  greateft  number  of  brave  generals  of  any  city  in  the 
world,  Rome  not  excepted,  upon  all  which  accounts  it 
Was  juftly  efteemed  one  of  the  eyes  of  Greece. 

The  chief  river  in  this  kingdom  is  the  Afopus,  which  Rivirs. 
divided  it  from  Bceotia,  and  flowing  from  the  lake  Copais 
through  Boeotia  and  Attica,  in  two  ftreams,  empties  itfelf 
into  the  jEgean  Sea.  As  to  the  Ibiflus,  Erdianus,  and 
Cephiflus,  they  were  rather  brooks  than  rivers,  and  make 
more  noife  in  hiftory  than  they  do  in  their  courfe ;  but 
Attica  having  fuch  a  number  of  havens,  could  the  more 
cafily  difpenfe  with  few  rivers. 

The  government,  from  its  firft  foundation  to  the  ar-  Govern^ 
chdntes,  continued  altogether  monarchical,  under  a  fuc-  ^^^« 
ceffion  of  feventeen  kings.  What  is  moft  remarkable  is, 
that  they  did  not  reduce  it,  like  other  kingdoms,  into  a 
commonwealth,  from  a  diflike  to  the  regal  dignity,  but 
rather  changed  only  the  name  of  it  out  of  a  deep  refpeft 
to  the  laft  monarch,  who  bore  the  title  of  king.  For  this 
glorious  prince,  having  generoufly  facrificed  his  life  to  the 
fafety  of  his  fubjefts,  the  grateful  Athenians  refolved 
that  no  man  thenceforth  fhould  bear  the  title  of  king,  and 
gave  that  of  archon  to  his  fon  and '  fucceflTor  *,  which  con- 
tinued during  ten  fucceflions.  So  that  the  only  diflerence 
between  the  kingly  and  the  archontic  government  was, 
that  the  former  defcended  by  inheritance,  and  the  tatter 

k  Thucydid,  lib.  ii*  1  Juftin.  libt  ii.  cap.  6.  Paafan. 

Acbaic. 
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was  conferred  by  eleftion,  a^nd  that  thefc  were  account- 
able to  the  people  for  their  admlniftration. 
Riches.  '^^^  riches  of  this  kingdom»    occafioned  by  its  great 

commerce  and  frugality^  are  faid  to  have  aniounted  to 
twelve  hundred  (Attic)  talents  a  year" ;  this  vaft  income 

fave  them  a  confiderable  fupcriority  over  all  their  neigh- 
ours,  not  only  as  it  enabled  them  to  maintain  a  great 
army  and  navy  'y  but  alio  as  they  could  make  ufe  of  it  to 
Cm«.  gain  any  other  eltates  on  their  fide  :  and  as  their  coin  was 

commonly  damped  with  the  figure  of  an  ox,  hence  was 
the  phrafe  fo  frequent  among  the  Greeks,  of  a  thing  being 
worth  ten  or  a  hundred  oxen  \  Hence  alfo  came  the 
common  proverb,  "  Bovem  habet  in  lingua,"  when  « 
man  was  thought  bribed  to  fpeak  contrary  to  his  own  fen-  * 
timents.  But  nothing  more  vifibly  difplays  the  wealth, 
ftrength,  and  populoufnefs  of  the  Attic  nation^,  than 
the  number  of  tribes  into  which  it  was  divided,  and  the 
great  number  of  cities  and  towns  belonging  to  each  tribe» 
iome  of  which  were  large,  populous,  and  fenced  with 
ftately  walls,  towers,  &c.  We  have  not  room,  in  a  work 
like  this,  to  fpeak  particularly  of  thefe  tribes,  much  lefs  of 
their  citied,  but  fhall  refer  our  curious  readers  toMeurfius, 
or  rather  to  Mr.  Spon,  who  hath  greatly  amended  him  ". 
Thefe  tribes  were  thirteen  in  number,  all  which  had  a 
right  to  the  greateft  places  of  the  government,  and  to  fend 
each  their  nfty  prytanes,  which  compofed  one  of  their 
greateft  tribunals,  which  fat  in  their  prytaneum,  and 
were  denominated  from  fome  of  the  molt  famed  Attic 
heroes.  We  (hall  juft  fubjoin  their  names,  and  the  num- 
ber of  towns  which  belonged  to  each  of  them,*  as  far  as 
the  laft  quoted  author  hath  been  able  to  colle£fc  them  from 
medals  and  other  ancient  monuments. 

I .  Alcmantid  tribe  contained  thirteen  towns  or  diftrids. 
a.  The  £antid,  five.  .  3.  The  Antiochian^  eighteen.  4* 
The  Attalid,  two.  5.  The  Egeid,  twelve.  $.  That  ^ 
Ereftheus,  twelve.  7.  That  of  Hadrian,  three.  8.  The 
Hippothoontid,.  fixteen.  9.  That  of  Cecrops,  ten.  10, 
The  Leontine,  fixteen.  11.  The  CEneid,  thirteen.  12. 
That  of  Ptolemais*,  four.  13.  That  of  Pandion,  nine. 
To  thefe  our  author  adds  forty  more,  belonging  to  un- 
certain tribes,  fo  that  the  whole  amounts  to  a  hundred 
and  feventy^ight.  If  it  ihould  be  afked  how  fo  fmall  a 
canton  as  this  of  Attica  could  have  fuch  a  number  of 
towns  and  diftrifts,  fome  of  them  fo  large  and  opulent  ? 

»  ThucydiB.  ubi  fupra.  «  Vid.  Plutarch,  in  Vit,  Theil 

•  Voy.  into  Greece,  torn.  ii«  libt  v. 

we 
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yft  need  but  caft  our  eyes  on  Holland,  which  ts  much 
about  the  fame  extent,  and  yet  even  greatly  exceeds  it  in 
all  other  refpefts,  except  its  advantageous  fituation  for 
trade,  and  the  healthinefs  of  its  climate. 

This  kingdom  is  generally  allowed  to  have  been  found-  Chronology. 
cdbyCecrops,  an  Egyptian,  who  brought  hither  a  colony 
of  Salts**,  a  people  who  lived  at  one  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Nile,  called  Saiticum,  about  the  year  of  the  world  2448, 
and  of  the  flood  792,  or,  according  to  Eufebius's  chrono- 
^^ZJf  780  years  before  the  firft  Olympiad  (T).  It  con- 
tinued under  its  monarchs  four  hundred  and  eighty-fcven 
years,  according  to  the  fame  chronology,  during  .which 
time  it  doth  not  appear  that  the  Athenians  felt  any  griev- 
ances that  could  induce  them  to  exchange  that  torm  of  . 
government  for  any  other :  only  we  may  obfcrve  here  once 

p  Diodor*  Sic.  lib.  i. 

(T)  Some    authors,     who  thou^  in  no  other  refpe£^; 

make  Ogy^  to   have   been  but  this  is  not  worth  invert4ng 

king  of  Attica  at  that  time  in  the  order  we  eave  them  at  fitu 

which  it  was  de{hx)yed  by  the  in  our  plan  of  this  work, 
deluge  which  bears  hi«  name        This  Cecrops  is  feigned  by 

(4),  place  the  foundatioa  of  theppets  to  have  been  partly 

diis  kingdom  llill  farther  off,  man,    and    partly  ferpent  or 

namely,    two    hundred  years  dragon  ($),  that  is,  according 

earlier.  Who  this  Ogyges  was,  to  Juftin{6),  becaufe  he  was 

is  not  eafy  to  guefs ;  &me  make  the  firfl  that  joined  male  and 

him  an  Egyptian,  and  fome  an  female  in  matrimony,  or,  ac- 

Arcadiah:.fome  think  he  reign-  cording  to  Demofthenes,   an4 

ed  in   Attica,    a^d  others  at  the  reu  of  the  vain  Grecians^ 

Thebes.      Under  this  uncer-  becaufe  he  had  the  wifdom  of 

tunty  we  chufe  to  date  the  a  man,  and  the  ftrength  of  a 

foundation    of  the    kingdom  dragon,  or  came  a  dragon,  or 

from  Cecrops,  who,   if  Ogy-  barbarian  out  of  Egypt,  and 

ges  had  really  reigned  there,  poliihed  himfelf  into  a  man  in 

may  at  leaft  be  reckoned  the  Greece ;    but  more  probably, 

refiorer^  of  it,   and  the  perfqn  either  as  he  was  the  firil  inm- 

from  whom  the  fuccemon  of  tutor  of  marriage,  or  becaufe 

Attic  princes  is  derived.  he  underflood    the   Egyptian 

We    muft    own,    however,  and  Greek  tongues  (7).    Some 

that,  according  to  this  fuppo-  authors  have,  though  without 

fition    of  his  .  being  the   firft  any  foundation,,  affirmed  him 

founder  of  the  kingdom,  thofe  to  have  been  drowned  in  the 

of  Thebes  and  Sparta  will  ftand  Red  Sea  with  Pharoah's  hoil, 

foremoft  in  point  of  antiquity,  in  whofe  time  he  lived. 

(4)  De  hoc  vid.  Hellanic.  Caftor.  Thai.  Polyhift.  Eufeb.  &  af. 
(5)  Apoltod.  lib.  ii.  (6)  Lib.  ii.  cap.  1.  (7)  £ui«b. 

Chron.  vid.  Polyhift.  Rawleigb.  Heyl.  Sc  al. 

D  3  for 
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for  all)  that  thofe  ancient  monarchs,  both  here  and  1st 
other  parts  of  Greece,  were  feldom  confulted  by  the  peo^; 
pie,  except  in  cafes  of  danger,  each  city  having  it$  own 
magiflrates  and  courts  to  govern  them :  fo  that  they  a3ed 
at  nrft  rather  as  generals  or  commanders  than  as  kings,  till 
in  procefs  of  time  they  found  means  to  engrofs  all  the 
civil  power  likewifer  The  archontic  government  which 
followed,  though  mad^  ele£live  by  !heir  law,  yet  continue 
ed  in  the  family  of  their  laft  king  three  hundred  and  twelve 
years  longer,  that  is,  till  the  year  of  the  world  3252,  ^nd 
of  the  flood  2247,  from  this  time  to  that  of  changing  the 
government  into  a  commonwealth,  A.M.  3412,  there 
elapfed  a  hundred  and  (ixty  years,  The  whole  duration 
then  of  this  government  from  Cecrops  to  Solgn  amountai 
to  nine  hundred  and  lixty  years^ 

The  Jnciint  Kings  of  Athens. 


Yean  they  reigned.' 

Year!  they 

reigBfd, 

I  Cecrops 

56 

10  Thefeus 

30 

2  Cranaus 

9 

.11  Mneftheus 

23 

3  Amphi£(yon 

10 

12  Demophon 

33 

4  Eri^honius 

50 

13  Oxyntes 

'12 

5  Pandion  I* 

40 

14  Aphydas 

15  Thymaetes,  or 

J 

6  Ereftheus 

SO 

7  Cecrops  II. 

40 

Thymedes 

8 

8  Pandion  TI. 

^5 

16  Melanthus 

37 

9  jEgeu9 

48 

17  Codrus 

21 

The  Names  of  the  thirteen  Archons  who  fucceeded  thefe 

Kings 

W9I  m^ 

Yean  they 

reigne4« 

I.  Medon,          '^ 

<  Codrus, 

20 

2.  Accaftus, 

Medon, 

3« 

3.  Archyppus, 

Accaftus, 

19 

4.  Therfippus, 

Archyppus, 

41 

5.  Phorbas, 

Therfippus, 

30 

6.  Megacles, 

uhefonofC 

Phorbas, 

28 

7.  Diagnetus, 

Magacles, 

25 

8.  Phereclus, 

Diagnetus, 

»9 

9.  Ariphron, 

Phereclus, 

20 

10.  Thefpiaeus, 

Ariphron, 

27 

II.  Agameftor, 

Thefpiaeus, 

n 

12.  jEfchylus, 

Agameftor, 

23 

13.  Alcm«on,      j 

^  ^fchylus. 

2 

Total  of  years 
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Cecrops  built  the  city  of  Athens,  married  the  daiugh-  derofs. 
ter  of  A£taeus,  fuppofed  to  have  been  king  of  Attica  be- 
fore him,  and,  in  right  of  her,  laid  the  foundation  ora  new 
monarchy.     He  is  laid  to  have  been  the  firft  who  deified 
Jupiter,  and  ordained  facrifices  to  be  offered  to  him  ^  as 
the  fupreme  Deity.     He  is  likewife  affirmed  to  have  been 
the  firft  who  fet  up  altars  and  idols,  offered  facrifices,  and 
inftituted  marriage  among  the  Grecians,  who,  before  his 
time,  it  feems,  lived  promifcuoufly,  and  afibciated  as  their 
fancy  led  them.     Paufanias  tells  us  that  he  forbid  facri* 
ficing  any  living  creatures  to  the  gods,  or  any  fort  of  of- 
ferings, except  a  kind  of  forked  or  horned  cakes,  called 
by  the  Athenians  Pelanous,  and  in   Greek  Bovf,  which 
fignifies  likewife  an  ox.     He  is  likewife  affirmed  to  have 
taught  his  fubje£b  the  art  of  navigation ;'  and,  for  the 
better  admininration  of  juftice  and  intercourfe  among 
them,  to  have  divided  them  into  the  firft  four  tribes  called 
Cecropis,  Autochton,  A£lea,  and  Paralia.     Some  like- 
wife  make  him  the  founder  of  the  areopagus,  of  which 
more  in  the  fequel ;  others  place  it  in  his  fucceflbr's  reign. 
From  Cecrops  the  Athenians  zffc&ed  to  call  themfelves 
Cecropldse,  during  the  five  following  reigns,  after  which 
they  changed  the  appellation  for  thatof  £re£i:hydse,  in  ho- 
nour of  Eredheus  their  fixth  monarch.    Cecrops  reigned 
fifry  years,  according  to  Eufebius  and  St.  Jerom,  and  left 
only  three  daughters,  viz.  Herfe,  Aglauros,  and  Pandro- 
fos.     As  for  his  fon  Eryfiflhon,  he  died  before  his  father. 
So  that  after  Cecrops'  death,  Cranaus,  one  of  the  weal-^ 
thieft  citizens  of  Athens,  and  in  the  greateft  credit,  found 
means  to  afcend  the  Attic  throne,  probably  by  the  mar- 
riage of  one  of  his  daughters. 

-  Cranaus  enjoyed  the  kingdom  about  ten  years,  during  Crausuu. 
which  time  having  unfortunately  married  one  of  his  daugh- 
ters, named  Attis,  to  Amphiftyon  the  fon  of  Deucalion, 
was  by  him  dethroned,  and  forced  to  retire  into  the  city 
of  Lamprea,  where  he  led  a  private  life  to  the  laft,  and 
where  the  Lampreans  fhewed  his  tomb.  From  his  daugh- 
ter Attis  the  country,  then  called  A£tea,  took  the  name 
of  Attica. 

Amphidlyon,   after  he  had  reigned  about  ten,   or,  ac-  AmpkiO}- 
cording  to  the  laft  quoted  authors,   twelve  years,    was  •*. 
Tiimfelf  depofed  and  expelled  by 

Erifthonius,  who  was  the  reputed  fon  of  Vulcan  and   Eri3h§» 
Tethys.     He  is  faid  to  have  been  the  firft  inventor  of  »»'• 

4  Piufafii  in  Attic. 

D  4  coaches. 
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PanJion  I, 


.coaches^  being  lame  of  his  feet ;  or,  as  others  have  it, 
was  tl^e  firft  inftitutor  of  horfe  and  chariot  races,  at  the 
feflival  tailed  Panathenaea,  in  honour  of  Miderva.  He  is 
alfo  afBrmed  to  have  been  the  firft  who  brought,  or  at 
leaft  ftamped  filver  into  a  coin.     He  reigned  fifty  years. 

Pandion,  the  fon  of  £ridhonius,  and  father  of  Prognc 
and  Philomela ;  whofe  hard  fate,  fo  famous  among  the 
poets,  is  fuppofed  to  have  broke  faxs  heart  after  he  had 
reigned  about  forty  years  (l/)i 

EnSheus.  Ereftheus,  Pandion's  fon,  was  reckoned  the  moft 
powerful  prince  of  his  time ;  wherefore  Boreas,  king  of 
Thrace,  who  fought  his  alliance,  demanded  his  daughter 
Orithia  in  marriage  \  and  being  denied,  carried  her  away 
by  force*  Ereftheus,  after  he  had  reigned  fifty  years,  was 
unfortunately  killed  in  a  battle  againft  the  Eleufians.  He 
left  feveral  fons,  who  all  contended  for  the  kingdom, 
and  at  length  agreed  to  refer  the  decifion  to  their  brother-^ 
in*law  XuthuSy  who  adjudged  the  kingdom  to  Cecrops> 
the  cldeft.  For  this  the  two  other  brothers  bore  Xuthus 
fuch  ill-will,  that  they  forced  him  to  leave  their  country, 
whither  he  had  come  for  refuge,  when  driven  from  TbcC- 
faly  by  his  brethren.        ' 

Cecrofs  JL  tecrops  II.  the  eldeft  fon  of  Erefbheus,  is  generally 
allowed  to  have  been  the  firft  who  gathered  into  tweire 
towns  the  people,  who  had  till  then  lived  in  houfes  and 
cottages,  without  order  or  regular  diftance ;  but  he  was, 
after  forty  years  reign,  expelled  by  his  two  difcontented 
brethren  Metion  and  Pandoras,  and  forced  to  fly  into 
dSgialea,  where  he  died. 

FandkuU.  -  Pandion  II.  the  fon  of  Cerops  II.  was  likewife  driven 
out  of  Athens  by  the  fons  of  his  uncle  Metion,  who  took 
the  adminiftratiofi  for  fome  time.  Pandion  fled  into  Me- 
^aro,  where  Pylas,  then  reigning,  gave  him  his  daughter 
Pelia,  and  afterwards  made  him  his  fucceflbr.  During  his 
ab«de  there  he  had  four  fons,  with  whom  he  came  into 


(U)  Pandion  was  the  flril 
who  held  the  crown  in  right 
of  fucceffion,  and  from  whom 
it  afterward  became  hereditary. 
In  his  reign  Triptolemus  is  af- 
firmed to  have  taught  the  Athe- 
nians agriculture,  which  he  had 
learned  frotn  Ceres  ;  in  whofe 
honour  the  Eleufinia  were  in- 


flituted,  and  fo  called  fromthe 
town  ef  Eleufis  in  Attica.  This 
famed  feilival  was  celebrated 
with  the  utmoft  fecrecy,  and 
emphatically  ftyled  the  Myfte- 
ries ;  and  it  was  death  to  dU 
vulge  the  leaft  ceremony  be- 
longing to  it  (i). 


(i)  Paiiian*  Apoll.  ubi  fupra* 


Athens, 
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Ath«id>  whence  he  expelled  the  fonsof  Metion,  and,  after 
he  had  reigned  twenty-five  years,  either  left  the  kingdom 
among  his  four  fons,  or  they  agreed  to  divide  it  among 
themfelves  after  his  death  \  notwithftanding  which  divi- 
fion,  the  royal  dignity  did  in  effe^l  remain  with  the  tU 
deft'iEgeus, 

^geus,  when  he  came  to  the  crown,  finding  him-  JE^ems. 
felf  defpifcd  by  his  fubjeds,  becaufe  he  had  no  children 
by  his  wives,  and  fometimes  infulted  by  his  brother  PaU 
las,  who  by  that  time  had  nolefs  than  fifty  fons,  furnamed 
from  him  Pallantidae,  befides  daughters,  went  to  confult 
the  Delphic  oracle,  and  was  anfwcred  that  he  muft  for- 
bear the  ufe  of  women  till  his  return  into  Athens  ••  This 
puzzling  anfwer  forced  him  to  apply  himfelf  to  Pittheus 
king  of  Troczen,  who  was  then  famed  for  his  extraordi- 
nary wifdom  and  ikill  in  expounding  oracies ;  and  this 
prince  eafily  prevailed  with  him  to  lie  with  his  daughter 
iEthra,  whom  he  got  with  child.  As  none  but  thefe  three 
were  privy  to  the  fecret,  ^geus,  before  his  return  to 
Athens,  hid  a  fword  and  a  pair  of  fhoes  under  a  ftone 
long  enough  to  cover  them^  and  left  orders  with  the  prin- 
cefs,  that  if  the  child  proved  a  boy,  (he  fhould  fend  him 
to  Athens  with  thofe  tokens,  as  foon  as  he  was  able  to 
lift  up  the  ftone.  He  charged  her  to  ufe  all  imaginable 
fecrecy,  left  the  fons  of  his  brother  Pallas,  getting  inti- 
mation of  it,  (hould  way-lay  and  murder  him  in  his  way 
to  Athens. 

JEthra  being  foon  after  delivered  of  afon,  Pittheus  gave 
out  that  Neptune  was  its  father ;  and  when  he  was  fixteen 
years  old,  (he  brought  him  to  the  ftone,  which  he  lifted 
up  with  eafe;  *(he  immediately  difcovered  to  him  the 
whole  fecret  of  his  parentage,  bidding  him  take  up  the 
fword  and  (hocsy  and  prepare  himfelf  to  go  to  his  father. 
Both  (he  and  Pittheus  however  advifed  him  to  eo  by  fea, 
alleging  that  fince  Hercules's  departure,  who  nad  been 
the  great  fcourge  of  robbers  and  banditti,  the  roads  were 
again  fo  infefted  with  them,  that  it  was  extremely  hazard- 
ous to  travel  by  land.  Thefeus  (this  was  the  young 
prince's  name),  who  had  by  that  time  (hewed  uncommon 
marks  of  courage  and  ftrength,  no  fooner  heard  Hercules 
named  upon  fuch  an  occafion,  than  he  was  fired  with  a 
defire  to  imitate  fo  noble  a  pattern ;  fo  that  all  their  in^ 
treaties  could  not  difluade  him  from  taking  his  journey  by 
land.     The  exploits  which  he  performed  in  his  way  to 

'  Paufan.  ApoUod.  ubi  fiipni*  •  Plutarch,  in  Vit.  ThefT. 

Athens^ 
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Athens,  having  no  connedlion  with  cither  bis  father's  reiga 
or  bis  own,  may  be  beft  fecn  in  the  margin  (W). 

Whilft  Thefeus  was  ftill  in  Troezen,  his  father  laboured 
under  no  fmall  perplexities  from  his  fubje£ts  and  his 
haughty  brother;  and  an  accident  happened  which  had 
almoft  driven  him  to  defpair.  Androgeus,  the  fon  of  Minos, 
king  of  Crete,  who  was  come  to  Athens  to  be  prefent  at 
one  of  their  feafts,  had  unhappily  contra£ted  fuch  an  in- 
timacy with  the  fifty  fons  of  Pallas,  that  the  jealous  old 
king,  fearing  fome  fatal  confequence  from  it,  had  caufed 
that  prince  to  be  privately  murdered.  Others  fay  that  the 
young  prince  having  undertaken  to  encounter  the  Mara* 
thonian  bull,  was  killed  in  the  attempt.  However  that 
be,  Minos  having  received  the  news  of  his  fon's  death, 
prayed  to  the  gods  to  revenge  it  on  the  Athenians ;  upon 
which  they  were  puniflied  with  peftilence,  famine,  and 
feveral  other  plagues ;  and  were  told  by  the  oracle,  that 
they  muft  expeflk  no  relief,  till  they  were  reconciled  to 
the  Cretan  king.  Minos,  refolved  to  make  them  pay  dear 
for  their  deliverance,  impofed  a  yearly  tribute  upon  them 
of  feven  young  men,  and  feven  young  virgins,  whom  he 
condemned  to  be  devoured  by  the  Minotaur  (X),  during 

.  the 


(W)  His  firft  encounter,  af- 
ter he  left  Troezen,  was  with 
Periphetes  the  fon  of  Vulcan, 
furnamed  alfo  Corynetus,  or 
cluh'hearer^  from  the  club  he 
ufed  to  fight  with,  whom  he 
flew  in  fingle  combat,  and  af- 
terwards carried  his  club  with 
him.  The  next  he  overcame 
was  SInnis,  the  fon  of  Folyphe- 
mon,  furnamed  Pityocamptes, 
from  his  bending  the  heads  of 
two  tall  pines,  and  tying  paf- 
fengers  between  the  oppofite 
branches,  which  by  their  fud- 
den  return,  tore  them  in  pieces : 
him  Thefeus  put  to  the  fame 
death. 

His  next  exploit  was  killing 
the  fierce  Cromyonian  fow,  call- 
ed Phaea;  whi^h  others  take  to 
have  been  a  female  robber  of 
that  nil  me,  infamous  for  her 


thefts,  murders,  and  lewdnefs, 
Sciron,  a  famous  robber,  who 
ufed  to  throw  paiTengers  down 
a  ftcep  rock,  after  he  had  made 
them  wa(h  his  feet,  fell  the  next 
vi6tim  t6  his  valour.  Having 
next  fignalized  himfelf  in  the 
Eleufian  games,  by  killing  Cer- 
cyon,  a  famous  Arcadian  wreil- 
ler,  he  went  to  Termione, 
where  he  killed  Damages,  o- 
thcrwife  called  Procruftes,  by 
flretching  his  limbs  to'  the 
length  of  his  bed,  as  Procruf- 
tes ufed  to  do  to  thofe  who  un- 
happily fell  into  his  hands. 
Laflly,  he  went  and  fetched 
the  famed  bull  of  Marathon, 
and  brought  him  alive  to  A- 
thens,  where  he  facrificed  him 
to  Apollo  (z). 

(X)  Feigned  by  the  poets  to 
have  been  half  man  and  half 


{»)  Philochor.  ap.  Hind.  Hift.  Grsec.  lib.  i. 


bull, 
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die  fpacc  of  feven  %  or  according  to  others  nine  years  % 
thefe  unhappy  viftims  were  to  be  drawn  by  lot ;  and  what 
heightened  the  people's  murmurs  was,  that  iEgeus,  the 
caufe  of  thefe  misfortunes,  being  childlefs,  *was  the  only 
perfon  who  was  exempt  from  the  punifhment^ 

It  was  now  the  third  time  that  Minos  had  fent  his, 
bloody  meflcngers  to  exafik  the  tribute,  when  I  hefeus  hav- 
ing performed  all  his  glorious  exploits,  arrived  at  his  fa- 
ther's capital.  The  unfortunate  king,  who  had  received 
fome  years  before  into  his  court  the  famous  enchantrefa 
Medea,  in  her  flight  from  Corinth,  and  had  been  deluded 
with  hopes  that  (he  would  renew  his  age,  and  make  him 
capable  of  getting  children,  had  by  that  time  been  alfo 
prevailed  upon  to  marry  her.  Thefeus,  whofe  birth  was  a 
(ecret  to  every  other  individual,  was  yet  difcovered  by 
Medea,  who  conceived  fuch  jealoufy  of  him,  on  account 
of  his  noble  exploits,  that  fhe  eaGly  filled  her  weak  huf- 
hond  with  fears,  and  perfuaded  him  to  invite  the  young 
ftranger,  and  to  poifon  him  in  a  cup  of  wine-  As  footi 
as  they  were  fet  at  table,  Thefeus,  willing  to  give  his  fa- 
ther an  agreeable  furprize,  luckily  drew  his  fword,  as  if 
he  deiigned.  to  help  himfelf  with  it,  which  the  old  king 
«o  fooner  faw,  than  he  threw  down  the  poifoned  draught, 
and  embracing  his  fon,  owned  him  for  fuch  before  all  the 
court.  This  declaration  fo  damped  the  fanguine  hopes  of 
Pallas  and  his  fons,  that  they  broke  out  in  open  rebellion, 
but  were  foon  after  difcomfited  by  Thefeus. 

^  Diodor.  ubi  Aipra.  *  Plutarch,  ubi  fupra. 

bull,  and  begot  by  a  bull  upon  and  cruel  nature;  upon  which 

Pafiphae,  Minos's  queen ;  and  account  it  may  be  reafonably 

who,  as  foon  as  born,  was  by  fuppofed,  that  all  the  Athenian 

the  king's  order  thrown  into  a  <:aptives    in     particular    wecc 

labyrinth,  and  fed  with  human  given  to  him  by  that  exafpcr- 

fledi ;  but  more  reafonably  fup-  ated  prince,  to  be  ufed  with 

pofed  to  have  been  a  man  of  uncommon  feverity.    For  wc 

great  ftrength  and  ferocity,  and  are  told  ( j ) ,  that  he  was  grown 

upon  that  account  to  have  been  to  fuch  a  height  of  infolence 

furnamed  Taurus  or  Bull.    He  and  cruelty,  that  he  was  by  thit 

feems  alfo  to  have  been  in  great  time  become    odious    to   the 

power  at  the  Cretan  court,  ei-  whole  kingdom,  and   not  un- 

ther  for  his  conftant  viftorles  at  likely  to  the  king  alfo,  upon 

the  games  which  Minos  had  in-  his  being  fufpedled  to  have  too 

ftituted  in  memory  of  his  fon,  great  a  familiarity  with    the 

or  for  fome  other  exploits,  or  queen, 
perhaps  rather  for  his  fierce 

(a)  Plutarch,  ubi  fupra. 

This 
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This  young  prince,  who  refolved  at  any  rate  to  deli^r 
the  country  from  the  Cretan  tribute,  having  encouraged 
his  old  father  with  hopes  of  killing  the  Minotaur,  willingly 
offered  himfelf  to  be  one  of  the  unhappy  viAims,  and  em- 
barking with  them,  he  gave  the  pilot  two  flags,  the 
,  one  black,  with  which  he  fet  out,  the  other  white,  to  be 
hoiiled  up  at  their  return,  in  cafe  he  came  off  victorious. 
On  their  arrival  at  Crete  he  offered  himfelf  to  Minos,  and 
demanded  the  liberty  to  fight  the  Minotaur,  or  rather  his 
champion  Taurus,  in  fingle  combat ;  a  requefl:  which  the 
king  the  more  readily  granted,  becaufe  he  had  fome  juft 
reafon  to  fufpe£l  that  his  queen  had  fome  criminal  corn-* 
merce  with  him.  Thefeus  had  all  the  fuccefs  he  could 
wifh  :  he  killed  his  enemy ;  releafed  all  the  Athenian  cap- 
tives ;  prevailed  upon  Minos  to  remit  the  tribute ;  and 
obtained  his  daughter  Ariadne  in  marriage  (Y).  Unfor* 
tunately  for  Thefeus  and  his  company,  as  well  as  for  his 
father  JEgeus,  their  extraordinary  joy  for  their  late  fuc- 
cefs,  made  them  forget  to  difplay  the  white  flag  in  token 
of  vidlory.  The  old  king  obferving  the  fhip  afar  off,  ftitl 
hanging  out  its  fable  colours,  doubted  not  but  that  his  fon 
had,  like  the  red,  fallen  a  vi£):im  to  the  Minotaur ;  and  in 
a  fit  of  fudden  defpair  threw  himfelf  into  the  fea,  which 
from  him  was  fince  called  the  ^gean  fea ;  fo  that  when 
Thefeus  landed  at  Athens,  he  found  the  city  divided  be- 

(Y)  This  lad:  was  not  indeed  ring  which  he  then  flung  Into 

with  her  father's  confent ;  but  the  fea.     Thefeus  immediately 

flie  having  been  an  eye- witnefs  plunged  after  it,  and  brought 

of  his  valour  and  add  refs  in  the  up  with    the   ring    a  golden 

late   fight,    conceived   fuch  a  crown  which  Amphitrite  had 

.paflion  for  him,   that  (he  re-  put  upon  his   head.     Minos, 

4blved  to  run  away  with  him.  however,  would  not  be  pacified 

He  left  her  however  in  the  ifle  without  Piribea ;  and  Thefeus 

of  Naxos  :  and  fome  add,  that  filU  periifling  in  his  denial,  was 

after  the  conqueftof  the  Mino-  by  his  order caft  into  the  laby- 

taur,  Minos  fell  in  love  with  rinth,  in  which  the  Minotaur 

Peribea,  one  of  the  feven  vir-  ufed  to  be  kept ;  but  he  ftaid 

gins  whom  Thefeus  had  brought  not  long  there,  before  Ariadne 

with  him,  and  would  have  de-  furniftied  him  with  a  clue,  by 

tained  her.     Thefeus   flrenu-  the  help  of  which  he  extricated 

qufly    oppofed  it;    an  oppo-  himfelf  out  of  it,  and  fetting  out 

ntion    which    fo    exafperated  with  liis  fleet  for  Athens,  left . 

the  Cretan  king,  that,  among  Ariadne  behind  at  the iftand  a- 

other  ill    language   which  he  bove  mentioned,  where  Bacchus 

gave  him,  he  told   him   that  fell  in  lovewith  her,  and  carried 

he  was  not  the  fon  of  Ncp-  her  off,  whilft  Thefeus  failed 

ture,  unlefs  he  would  fetch  his  homewards  towards  Athens. 

tween 
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tween  grief  for  his  old  father's  death,  and  joy  for  the  fafe 
return  of  bis  valiant  fon  and  fuccefTor.  ^geus  reigned 
forty  years. 

Thefeus  was  of  too  aftivc  and  warlike  a  temper,  and 
too  fond  of  imitating  the  great  Hercules^  to  fpend  his  time 
in  the  civil  affairs  of  his  kingdom  ;  fo  that  he  began,  upon 
his  firft  accellion  to  it,  to  think  how  to  diveft  himfelf  of 
that  care,  that  he  might  the  better  indulge  his  military  ge- 
nius.    To  this  end  he  began  with  colleifling  all  the  peo- 
ple of  Attica  into  the  old  and  new  town,  which  he  incor- 
porated into  one  city.     After  this  tranfaftion,  he  diverted 
himfelf  of  all  his  regal  power,  excepting  only  the  title  of 
king,  the  command  of  the  army,  and  the  guardianfhip  of 
their  laws.    The  reft  he  committed  to  proper  magiftrates, 
chofen  out  of  three  different  orders  of  the  people,  which 
he  divided  into  nobles,  hufbandmen,  and  artificers.     The 
fii^  he  invefted  with  the  power  of  interpreting  and  exe- 
cuting the  laws,  and  regulating  all  things  that  related  to 
religion.     The  other  two  chofe  their  inferior  magiftratc's 
f^om  among  themfelves,  to  take  care  of  whatever  related 
to  their  feparate  orders  :  fo  fhat  the. kingdom  was  in  fome 
meafure  reduced  to  a  commonwealth,  in  which  the  king 
had  the  greateft  poft  ;  the  nobles  were  next  to  him  in  ho- 
nour and  authority;  the  hufbandmen  had   the  greateft 
profit ;  and  the  artifls  exceeded  them  in  number  (Z).    He 
likewife  abolifhed  all  their  diftinft  courts  of  judicature, 
and  built  one  common-council  hall,  called  Pry taneum,  a 
fumptuous  building  which  ftood  for  many  ages  '^.     Wc 
cbfcrved  before,  that  the  Athenian  money  was  ftamped 
with   an  ox  ;  -this  coin  was  fuppofed  to   have  had  that 
figure,  either  in  memory  of  Thefeus's  killing  the  bull  of 
Marathon,  or  the  Minotaur,  or  perhaps  to  recommend 
Agriculture  to  the  people,  to  which  the  ox  was  moft  fub- 

ferrient. 

X  Plutarch,  ubi  fupra.    Vid.  &  Thucydid.  lib.  ii. 

(Z)  In  memory  of  this  new  merly,  and  were  fo  called  from 

regulation  it  is,  that  he,  is  af-  the  Mhmus,   in    which  they 

firmed  to  have  inftituted,   or  were    celebrated.     All    thefe 

more  probably  perhaps  revived,  were  chiefly  defigned  to  draw 

the  feflival  called  Panathenaea,  a  concourfe  of  ftrangers  thi- 

mentioned  a  little  higher,  as  ther ;  and  as  a  farther  encou- 

likewife  that  called  Metoecia,  ragcment  for  them  to  come  and 

bcfidea   the  famous    Iflhmian  fettfe  there,  he  endowed  them 

games,  in  honour  of  Neptune,  with  the  privileges  of  natives. 
which  we  have  mendoned  for* 

After 
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After  he  had  thus  new-modelled  the  goverhitient,  his 
next  care  was  to  join  the  kingdom  of  Megara  to  his  own^ 
in  right  of  his  grandfather  Fandion  II.  who  had  fuc* 
ceeded  Pylas  his  father-in-law,  as  we  have  feen  above. 
It  was  then  that  Thefeus  erefled  that  famous  pillar  in  the 
Ifthmus,  which  (hewed  the  limits  of  the  two  countries^ 
and  had  this  infcription  on  the  one  fide,  **  This  is  not  Pe- 
loponnefus,  but  Ionia  ;**  and  on  the  other,  **  This  is  Pe- 
loponnefus,  not  Ionia."  What  we  read  concerning  his 
two  expeditions  againft  the  Amazons  is  fo  blended  with 
fable,  and  fo  differently  related  ',  as  to  be  altogether  un- 
certain ;  and  it  does  not  appear  upon  the  whole  to  have 
aii  immediate  relation  to  the  kingdom  of  Athens. 

Some  time  after  thefe  expeditions,  Thefeus  contra£led 
an  intimacy  with  Pirithous,  the  fon  of  Ixion,  and  being  in- 
-  vitcd  to  his  nuptials,  aflifted  in  deftroying  a  great  number 
of  Centaurs,  or  rather  Theffalian  horfemen,  who  in  their 
cups  had  offered  violence .  to  their  female  guefls ;  and 
drove  the  reft  out  of  the  country.  Thefe-  two  went  from 
thence  to  Sparta,  and  ftole  away  the  famed  Helena  out  of 
the  temple  of  Diana  Ortia,  where  flie  happened  to  be 
dancing*.  This  princefs  was  the  reputed  daughter  of 
Jupiter,  by  Leda,  the  wife  of  Tyndarus,  king  of  QSbalia 
in  Pcloponnefus  \  and  though  then  but  nine  years  old, 
was  already  famed  for  the  greateft  beauty  in  the  world  5 
infomuch  that  Thefeus,  though  then  above  fifty,  could 
not  be  proof  againft  her  charms.  However,  as  the  time, 
place,  and  circumftances  of  this  rape  are  variouily  re- 
ported, we  have  followed  Plutarch's  account  of  it  as  the 
moft  authentic.  According  to  him  the  two  javifliers  were 
purfued  as  far  as  Tegea  ;  but  they  made  their  efcape  out 
of  Peloponnefus,  and  thinking  themfelves  fecure  of  their 
prey,  agreed  to  caft  lots  for  her,  upon  condition  that  he  to 
whofe  lot  ftie  fell,  ftiould  help  the  other  in  getting  fomc 
other  celebrated  beauty  in  lieu  of  her.  Fortune  having 
declared  for  Thefeus,  he  affifted  his  companion  in  the 
Jike  attempt  upon  Proferpina,  daughter  of  Aidonius,  king 
of  the  Moloffi  in  Epirus,  who,  being  the  next  beauty  to 
Helena,  was  guarded  l^y  the  dog  Cerberus.  However, 
when  the  king  underftood  that  they  dcfigned  to  fteal  her 
away,  he  threw  Pirithous  to  be  torn  in  pieces  by  Cerberus, 
and  Thefeus  into  prifon,  from  which  he  was  afterwards 
releafed  at  the  interceflion^of  Hercules. 

y  Conf.  Herodot,  Plutarch.  &  Meurf.  in  Thef.  Jufttn.  libi  li. 
cap.  iv.         *  Plutarch,  ubi  fupra.  Apollod.  Paufan.  io  Attic. 

During 
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During  his  abfence  Mneftheus,  the  fon  of  Feteus,  grand- 
child of  £re£bheus,  had  taken  care  to  ingratiate  himfelf  fo 
far  with  the  nobles  and  commons,  that  when  he  returned, 
he  met  with  a  very  cold  reception ;  and  foon  after  his  re- 
turn, Caftor  and  Pollux  waged  war  againft  him  for  the 
recovery  of  their  filler  Helena.  As  foon  as  the  two  bro- 
thers arrived  at  the  gates  of  the  city,  Mneftheiis  har- 
rangued  the  citizens,  and  told  them,  that  fince  their  quar- 
rel was  only  againft  Thefeus,  their  fafeft  way  was  to  open 
their  gates  to  them  ;  and  Thefeus  finding  it  impofilble  to 
refift  the  torrent,  conveyed  himfelf  and  family  away  pri- 
vately, after  he  had  pronounced  a  folemn  curfe  againft  hi$ 
faithlefs  fubje£ls  (A).  His  defign  was  to  have  failed  to 
Crete,  and  to  have  obtained  either  a  fuccour  or  fanftuary 
there,  from  Deucalion,  the  fon  of  Minos,  his  brother-in- 
law  tB)  ;  but  he  was  unfortunately  caft  by  a  tempeft  upon 
the  nland  of  Scyros.  Here  he  was  at  firft  kindly  received 
by  king  Lycomedes,  but  was  foon  after  killed  by  a  fall 
from  a  high  mountain,  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his  reign.. 
Some  fay  that  he  was  decoyed  thither  by  that  king,  who, 
either  out  of  fear  of  him,  or,  as  is  moft  likely,  at  the  in- 
ftigation  of  his  Athenian  rival,  threw  him  headlong  down 

(A)  The  ungrateful  Athe-  wards  to  be  prefent  at  feme 
nians,  who  exprefled  more  joy  Athenian  games,  Phoedra  fell 
for  their  new  king  than  grief  in  love  with  him,  and  having 
for  their  old  one,  were  in  pro-  follicited  him  in  vain  to  a  com- 
cefs  of  time  made  fo  fenfible  ef  pliance,  in  a  fit  of  refentment, 
the  cffedls  of  his  curfe,  that,  to  .  accufed  him  to  Thefeus  of  hav- 
appeafe  his  ghoft,  they  ap-  ing  made  an  attempt  upon  her* 
pointed  folenm  facrifices  and  The  fable  fays,  that  Thefeus 
divine  honours  to  be  paid  to  prayed  to  Neptune  to  punifli 
him.  The  place  where  he  himbyfome  violent  death,  and 
pronounced  his  dire  impreca-  that  as  Hippolytus  was  riding 
tion  againft  them,  was  from  along  the  fea-ftiore,  Neptune 
thenceforth  called  Aratherian,  fent  two  fea-calves,  who  fright- 
or  the  place  of  curfing  (5),  ened  the  horfes,  overturned  the 

(B)  Thefeus  had  a  fon  by  the  chariot,  and  tore  him  in  pieces. 
Amazonian  queen,  named  Hip-  The  poets  add,  that  the  luftful 
politus  ;  and  having  foon  after  queen  hanged  herfelf  for  grief; 
married  Phoedra,  the  fifter  of  but  as  for  Hippolytus,  Diana 
Deucalion,  the  fon  and  fuc-  being  taken  with  his  cbaftity, 
ceiTor  of  Minos,  by  whom  he  and  pitying  the  fad  fate  it  had 
had  two  fons  ;  he  fent  Hippo-  brought  upon  him,  prevailed 
lytus  to  be  brought  up  by  his  upon  iEfculapius  to  reftore  him 
own  mother  iEthra,  queen  of  to  life,  to  be  a  companion  of 
Troezen ;  but  he  coming  after-  her  diverfions. 

(5)  Plutarch,  in  Thef. 

■    '    •         '  that 
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that  precipice,  though  others  fay,  that  the  place  being  his 
ufual  walk  after  fupper,  his  foot  unfortunately  flipped  in 
the  dark.  We  omit,  for  brevity's  fake,  many  other  fa- 
mous exploits,  which  the  reader  may  find  in  Plutarch's 
life  of  this  hero.  All  we  fliall  add  here  is,  that  the  Athe- 
nians, fome  time  after,  dedicated  a  temple  to  him  ;  and  that 
Cimon,  the  famous  fon  of  Miltiades,  ravaged  the  whole 
iflahd  of  Scyros  in  revenge  of  his  death,  and  carried  his 
bones  to  Athens,  after  he  had,  by  the  advice  of  the  oracle^ 
been  at  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  nnd  them  out. 

Mneftheus,  or  Meneftheus,  was  the  fon  of  Peteus, 
and  great-grandfon  of  £re£l:heus,  the  fixth  king  of  Athens, 
and  confequently  had  a  better  right  to  the  crown  than 
Tbefeus,  whofe  father  was  uncertain,  and  who  was  at  beft 
but  the  fon  of  ^geus,  and  this  but  the  adopted  fon  of 
Pandion,  as  we  have  feen  above.  Whiift  therefore  The- 
feus  was  either  purfuing  his  amours,  or  was  imprifoned 
for  the  rape  of  Proferpine,  it  was  eafy  for  his  rival  to 
perfuade  the  Athenians  to  raife  him  to  the  throne. 

Meneftheus  being  thus  chofen,  was  in  no  great  care 
about  the  fons  of  Thefeus,  but  dreaded  his  known  va- 
lour, in  cafe  he  ihould  ever  get  into  his  dominions  again. 
To  prevent  his  return,  he  prevailed  fo  far  upon  the  A- 
thenians,  with  gifts  and  carefles,  that  they  would  not 
fufFer  Thefeus  to  come  into  Attica;  and  as  foon  as  he 
heard  that  he  was  retired  into  the  ifland  of  Scyros,  he 
prevailed,  on  Lycomedes  to  difpatch  him  by  ftratagem. 
Meneftheus  reigned  twenty-four  years,  and  was  one  of 
the  chiefs  that  went  to  the  iiege  of  Troy,  where  having 
loft  his  life,  the  kingdom  of  Athens  returned  again  to  the 
Tbefean  line. 

Demophoon,  one  of  the  fons  of  Thefeus  by  Phoedra, 
fucceeded  him  both  in  the  kingdom  and  in  the  command 
of  the  Athenian  forces  that  were  before  Troy.  He  was 
one  of  thofe  that  came  back  fafe  from  that  fiege  :  in  his 
return  he  landed  in  Thrace,  where  Phyllis,  king  Ly- 
curgus's  daughter,  entertained  him  for  fome  time  at  bed 
and  board.  Upon  his  departure  he  promifed  to  return  to 
her,  but  broke  his  word  and  her  heart.  In  his  reign  was 
ere£led  the  famous  court  of  the  ephetae,  conGfting  ori- 
ginally of  fifty  Athenians,  and  as  many  Argives,  for  try- 
ing wilful  murders,  and  laying  in  wait  to  kill  (C).    De- 

mophpon 

(C)  Theoccafionof ere6i:ing  in  it,  was  as  follows:  Aga« 
this  court,  and  of  the  Argives  memnon,  others  fay  Diomedes, 
.being  admitted  to  lit  as  judge's    returning  with  his  forces  from 

Troy, 
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liiiophoon  fubmittcd  afterwards  to  be  tried  by  this  court, 
for  having  unfortunately  killed  one  of  his  fubje£ts  by  the 
turn  of  hig  horfe,  as  he  was  coming  from  Troy.  It  fub- 
fiftcd  a  confiderable  time  in  the  fame  form ;  till  Draco, 
one  of  their  archons,  new-modelled  it,  excluded  the  Ar- 
gives,  and  limited  the  number  to  fifty-one  Athenians, 
who  were  all  to  be  turned  of  fifty  ^.  Demophoon  reigned 
thirty-three  years,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon,  or,  ac- 
cording to  others,  his  brother, 

Oxyntes,  who  reigned  twelve  years  \  and  left  the  crovs^n 
to  his  fon, 

Aphydae,  who  was  murdered  by  Thymsetes  in  the  firft 
year  of  his  reign* 

Thymaetes,  the  baftard  fon  of  Oxyntes,  difplayed  his 
bafe  nature  in  many  things  befides  the  murder  of  Aphy- 
das,  by  which  he  got  the  crown.  We  fliall  only  mention 
the  laft  inftance,  which  juftly  deprived  him  of  it.  He 
had  reigned  about  eight  years  when  X^nthus,  king  of 
Boeotia,  had  a  conteft  with  him  about  one  of  their  fron- 
tier towns.  Xanthus  offered  to  decide  the  matter  in  fingle 
combat,  and  Thymjetes  declined  the  trial.  It  happened 
that  Melanthus,  a  noble  MefTenian,  who  had  been  driven 
out  of  his  country  by  the  Heraclidse,  was  come  to  Athens 
about  this  time,  and  offered  to  anfwer  the  chartel.  Upon 
their-  very  firfl  onfet  Melanthus  called  to  his  adverfary, 
and  afked  him  why  he  brought  a  fecond  along  with  him, 

a  Eufeb.  Chron.  Kb.  i. 
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Troy,  were  driven  one  night 
into  an  Athenian  port  called 
Phalerus,  and  thinking  them- 
felves  in  an  enemy's  country, 
began  their  ufual  trade  of  ra- 
vaging and  plundering  ;  upon 
which  the  Athenians  fell  upon 
and  killed  a  coniiderable  num- 
ber of  them.  On  the  morrow 
they  found  the  palladium,  or 
fbtue  of  Minerva,  which  was 
brought  from  Troy,  lying  upon 
the  ground  anlKmg  th^  flaint 
by  which  circumftance  they 
knew  that  they  were  their 
friends  the  Argiyes.  The  ora- 
cle having  been  confulted,  or- 
dered them  to  giv£  the  flain  an 
honourable  burial  in  the  place 
Vol.  V. 


where  they  fell,  to  build  a 
temple  there,  dedicated  to  Mi- 
nerva, and  to  fejt  up  the  pal- 
ladium in  it.  Immediately 
after  this  tranfadlion,  it  was 
ordered,  that  this  court  fhould 
be  eredted  to  try  all  cafes  of 
perfonal  injury  and  property. 
It  confided  of  fifty  members, 
who  were  to  be  above  fifty 
years  old,  men  of  fenfe  and 
known  probity,  and  had  power 
of  life  and  death.  Upon  its 
fyrfl  inftitution,  Agamemnon 
infifting  that  there  fhould  be  an 
equal  number  of  Athenians  and 
Argives  to  fit  in  it,  the  Athe»- 
nians  readily  agreed  to  the  pro- 
p.ofaI. 

E  contrary 
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contrary  to  their  articles ;  and  whilft  Xanthus  turned  about 
to  fee  who  followed  him,  Melanthus  ran  him  through  witk 
his  lance  ^  This  vi£tory,  though  it  was  more  owing  to 
cunning  than  bravery,  fo  pleated  the  Athenians,  that 
they  not  only  depofed  their  pufiUanimous  king,  who  was 
thelaft  of  the  line  of  £re6lheus,  and  fet  their  Mycenian 
champion  upon  the  throne,  but  inftituted  a  feafl:  in  me;- 
mory  of  this  a£tion,  and  called  it  Apatheria,  from  the 
ftratagem  that  gave  occafion  to  it  *. 

Melanthus,  as  foon  as  he  had  mounted  the  throne* 
perfuaded  the  Athenians  to  receive  the  banifhed  Meflenians 
and  Neftoridae ;  and,  after  a  reign  of  thirty-feven  years*  left 
the  kingdom  to  his  worthy  fon  Codrus  ^. 

Codrus  reigned  about  twenty-one  years,  during  which 
time  the  Dores  and   Heraclidas  had  regained  all  Pelo- 
ponnefus,  and  were  entering  into  Attica.     Codrus  was 
informed  that  the  oracle  had  promifed  them  vi£lory  pro- 
vided they  did  not  kill  the  king  of  the  Athenians,   and 
that  they  had  taken  all  proper  pxecautions  againft  it ;  but 
he,  who  had  refolved  to  facrifice  his  life  to  the  fafiety  of 
his  kingdom,  took  this  method  to  elude  them :  he  diC- 
guifed  himfelf  like  a  peafant,  went  into  their  camp,  be* 
gan  a  quarrel  with  fome  of  the  foldiers,  from  thence  they 
went  to  blows,  and  he  ceafed  not  fighting  tjll  he  was 
killed.     On  the  morrow,  the  Athenians  knowing  what 
viras  done,  fent  tp  demand  the  body  of  their  prince,  at 
which  the  invaders  were  fo  terrified,  that  they  decamped 
•    without  ftriking  a  blow  *. 
Yr.  of  Fl.       With  Codrus  ended  the  regal  fucceflion  and  title  of 
1S79.       kings  of  Athens,  after  it  had  continued  without  any  inter- 
Ante  Chn  ruption  four  hundred  and  eighty-feven  years,  from  Cc- 
1069.       crops   to  that  magnanimous  preferver  of  his   country, 
'  whofe  fubjefts  conceived  fuch  veneration  for  him,  that 

they  efteemed  none  worthy  to  bear  the  royal  title  after 
him,  and  therefore  committed  the  management  of  the 
(late  to  eleftive  magiftrates,  to  whom  they  gave  the  title 
of  archonsy  and  chofe  Medon,  the  eldeft  fon  of  Codrus, 
to  that  new  dignity.  His  eleAion,  however,  was  oppofed 
by  his  brother  NileUs,  who  pretended  he  could  not  fubmit 
to  Medon's  authority ',  becaufe  he  was  lame  of  one  foot ; 
but  the  oracle  having  confirmed  it,  all  the  archons  that 
fucceeded  him  were  from  him  fimamed  Medontidae,  be- 

b  Vid.  Frontin,  Stratag.  lib.  ii.  cap.  5.  c  Polyen.  Stratag. 

lib.  i.  cap.  9.  ^  Paufan.  Acbaic.  ^      «  Jwft,  ex  Trog. 

lib,  ii,  cap.  6.  ^  Gallon  ap.  Eufeb*  ubi  fupra. 
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oaufe  they  were  all  chofen  by  fucceflion ;  fo  that  the  Athe« 
nian  government  continued  in  the  family  of  Codrus  under 
twrelve  perpetual  archons,  fomewhat  above  the  fpace  of 
two  hundred  years. 

Attica  had  enjoyed  fo  much  quiet  during  a  long  feafon» 
that  it  fwarmed  with  exiles  and  foreigners,  who  flocked 
thither  from  other  parts  which  were  more  harrafled  with 
wars,  fo  that  they  were  forced  to  difcharge  them  in  great 
multitudes  upon  the  maritime  coafts  of  Lefler  Afia.  In 
the  firft  of  thefe  expeditions  NileuSf  and  the  reft  of 
Codrus's  fons,  who  could  not  brook  to  be  under  their  bro- 
ker Medon,  drew  a  great  number  of  Athenians  to  themj 
joined  with  the  lonians  and  Thebans,  and  left  Athens  for 
Lefler  Afia,  where  they  difperfed  themfelves  in  different 
parts,  and  founded  the  twelve  following  cities,  viz.  Ephe- 
fus,  Miletum,  Priene,  Colophon,  Myus,  Teos,  Lebedos, 
Clazomenae,  Erithrae,  Phocea,  Chios  in  the  ifle  of  that 
name,  and  Samos.  Thefe  were  at  firft  each  under  a  petty 
prince,  but  being  forced  at  length  to  Join  together,  became 
afterwards  very  famous,  as  will  be  (een  in  due  time. 

This  perpetual  archonfhip,  however,  fuftained  itfelf  fo 
long,  notwithftanding  the  people's  diflik^,  that  it  pafled 
through  thirteen  hands,  from  Medon,  the  fon  of  Codrus,  ' 

to  Alcmon,  the  laft  who  bore  that  dignity ;  but  the  peo- 
ple, at  leneth,  impatient  to  put  an  end  to  it,  took  the  ad- 
vantage of  his  Ihort  reign,  which  lafted  but  two  years,  to 
abridge  the  power  of  it,  and  to  reduce  its  duration  to  ten 
years :  fo  that  Charops,  the  fon  of  Efchylus,  was  forced 
to  accept  of  it  upon  ihofe  terms.     This  change  happened  Yn  of  Fh 
about  the  beginning  of  the  feventh  Olympiad,  and  in  the      XS96. 
year  of  the  world  3252,  the  year  in  which  Hezekiah,  AnteChr. 
king  of  Judah,  was  born.     This  new  decennial  dignity      '°^** 
had  fcarce  pafled  through  four  hands,  before  they  began 
again  to  call  for  a  frefh  redudtion  of  it ;  for  Hippomenes, 
the  laft  of  Codrus's  line,  in  whofe  archonfhip  this  tumult 
happened,  had  fcarce  enjoyed  it  half  its  time,  when  his 
crueldes  to  the  people,  and  mdre  particularly  to  his  fon 
and  daughter  (D),  caufed  him  to  be  depofed.    However, 

(D)  He  caufed  his  fon  to  be  memory  of  this  barbarous  pu- 

torn  in  pieces  by  horfes  for  nifhment,  Suidas(i)  tells  us, 

adultery,  and  his  daughter  he  there  was  a  place  in  the  city 

fhut  up  with  a  horfe  without  called  'Jwo  nax  xtf^^ ,  Hifbokai 

food,  to  be  devoured  alive,  for  Kyres^  in  memory  of  the  horfe 

having  fuflered  herfelf  to  be  and  the  young  lady, 
debauched  by  a  citisien.     In 

(1)  Suid.  fub  voc.  *i9r9r«juiytc. 

E  2  they 
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they  did  not  then  gain  their  |>oint;  it  continued  till  Eryxia^ 
cither  dying,  or  being  dcpofed  in  the  laft  year  of  his 
archonfhip,  the  Athenians  appointed  new  archontes-  to  be 
chofen  from  among  the  rnoft  confidcrablc  citizens  for 
birth,  wealth,  and  intereft,  and  voted  that  dignity  annual. 
From  that  time  their  government  was  changed  into  a  de- 
mocracy, w^hich  Soidn  afterwards  new-modelled  and  con- 
firmed. 

S    E   C   T.    V. 

The  Hijiory  of  the  Ancient  Kingdoms  of  Bceotia  ani 

Thebes. 


Anaent 
names. 


^ITtrE  find  two  ancient  kingdoms  called  by  the  name  of 
^  ^  Bceotia,  one  founded,  or  rather  reftored  by  Cadmus^ 
and  named  by  him  Bceotia,  from  the  ox  which  is  faid  to 
have  direfted  him  to  the  place  where  he  built  the  capital 
of  his  new  kingdom,  better  known  afterwards  by  the 
name  of  Thebes ;  the  other  was  in  Theflaly,  and  is  fai4 
to  have  been  founded  by  Boeotus,  the  fon  of  Neptune,  and 
brother  of  i^olus,  by  Ame,  the  daughter  of  -ffiolus,  king 
of  ^olis.  This  laft  having  fent  his  daughter  to  Meta- 
pontium,  a  city  of  Italy,  flie  was  there  delivered  of  thofe 
two  fons,  the  eldeft  of  whom  Ihe  called  after  her  father's 
name,  ^olus ;  he  pofleffed  bimfelf  of  theiflands  in  the 
Tyrrhenian,  now  Tufcan  fea,  and  built  the  city  of  Li- 
para.  Boeotus,  the  younger  fon,  went  to  his  grandfather, 
and  fucceeded  him  in  his  kingdom,  and  called  it  by  his 
own  name,  and  the  capital  city  Arne  from  his  mother^ 
All  that  we  know  of  thefe  people  is,  that  they  held  this 
fettlemen^  upwards  of  two  hundred  years,  and  that  the 
Theflalians  expelled  them  from  it,  and  forced  them  to  feek 
for  a  new  eftablifliment ;  upon  which  they  came  and  pof- 
fefied  themfelves  of  that  country  which  had  been  till  theit 
called  Cadmeis,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Bceotia.  Die- 
tiorus  and  Homer  tell  us,  that  thefe  Boeotians  fignalizcd 
themfelves  at  the  Trojan  war ;  and  the  latter  adds,  tbat 
five  of  Boeotius's  grandfons,  Peneleus,  Leitus,  Prothoenor,. 
Arcefilaus,  and  Glonius,  were  the  five  chiefs  who  led 
their  Bceotian  troops  thither- 

,  According,  therefore,  to  Diodofus  s,  this  laft  country, 
though  formed  into  a  kingdom,  at  leaft  ever  fince  the  time 
of  Cadmus,  was  not  called  Bceotia  till  the  banifhed  fons 

I  Bib),  lib.  iv. 
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9f  Boeotus  gave  it  that  namei  about  three  hundred  years 
after  the  building  of  Thebes ;  but  the  moft  current  ac- 
count, efpecially  among  the  poets,  is,  that  this  name  had 
been  given  to  it  by  Cadmus  himfelf,  in  memory  of  the  ox 
by  which  he  had  been  directed  thither,  in  confequence  of 
the  command  of  the  orade.  However,  it  is  owned  that 
it  had  feveral  other  names,  according  to  thofe  of  ^s  fup- 
pofed  founders :  thofe  who  afcribed  it  to  Ogyges  called 
both  it  and  its  capital  Ogygia,  though  it  is  more  probable 
he  was  feated  in  Attica,  where  he  gave  name  to  the  de- 
luge which  happened  in  his  time.  Others  called  it  Cad- 
meis^  from  Gadmus ;  and  as  thofe  two  kings  are  recorded 
without  any  convincing  particulars  of  their  reigns,  we 
muft  reft  fatisfied  with  this  general  remark,  that  Cadmean 
and  Ogygean  are  applied  as  epithets  to  things  of  the  re- 
motely antiquity.  This  country  was  alfo  called  Aonia,  from 
Aon  the  fon  of  Neptune,  and  Hyanthis,  from  Hyas  the 
fon  of  Atlas. .  That  province  is  now  called  Stramulipp^t^ 
and  Thebes,  its  ancient  capital,  Thive,  but  corruptly  by 
the  Greeks,  Stibes  or  Stives. 

It  bordered  on  the  eaft  with  Attica,  and  was  in  time  Gtograph. 
joined  to   it,  and    parted  from   it  by  the  mountain  Ci- 
thieron.     On  the  north,  by  the  ftreighc  Euripus,  now  call- 
fcd  the  Negropont,     On  the  weft  it  had  the  kingdom  of 
Fhocia,  and  on  the  fouth  the  gulf  of  Corinth.     Its  ut« 
moft  eiac'tent  frjom  eaft  to  weft  was  i  deg.  lo  min.  and  near 
the  fame  length  from  north  to  fouth  \  but  drawing  near 
to  a  point  eaft  ward  ^,     Ephorus  affirms,  on  the  authority 
of  Strabo  ^  that  this  country  bad  the  fingular  advantage 
over  the  reft,  of  being  contiguous  to  three  feas  5  by  which 
he  meant,  that  ftyled  the  Upper,  iituate  between  Macedo- 
nia and  Ionia,  the  Propontis  and  the  Mediterranean  ;  and 
obferves,  that  there  was  a  great  number  of  fair  and  con- 
venient havens  upon  them,  by  means  of  which  it  could 
carry  on  a  commerce  with  Europe,  Afia,  and  Africa.  Here 
is  alfo  the  large  lake  Copaid,   about  fourteen  miles  in  ^^tur^ 
length,  and  eight  in  breadth,  out  of  which  flow  two  con-  ^^'■'^'''' ' 
fiderable  rivers,   that  water  the  far  greater  part  of  the 
country  eaftward.     Thefe  are  the  Afopus,  and  Ifmenus ; 
fhe  firft  divided  the  territories  of  Thebes  from  thofe  of 
the  Plateans,  and  running  through  thofe  of  Attica,  fell 
into  the  -ffigean  fea  \  and  the  Ifmenus  empties  itfelf  into 
the  Euripus  above  mentioned.   The  country  is  partly  hilly, 
efpecially  Aonia,  properly  fo  called  \  the  reft  is  low  and 

^  Strab.  Mel.  &  al.  i  Geogr.  lib.  ir. 
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flat,  abounding  with  excellent:  psifturage  \  but  the  a^r  is  fo 
thick  and  foggyi  that  Horace  tfiought  it  influenced  the 
genius  of  the  inhabitants. 
Tldetif^         Places  of  note  in  Boeotia,  were,    i.  The  Trophonian 
ntfir.  cave  (E)>  and  the  oracle  faid  to  have  been  there  given  by 

Jupiter,  whence  he  was  firnamed  Trophonius.  2.  Thefpiaj^ 
•  a  towQ  fituate  on  the  river  of  that  natne,  and  (hadowed  oh 
the  north  by  the  famous  Helicon,  whence  the  Mufes,  to 
which  thete  were  dedicated,  were  called  Thefpiades. 
3.  Aulis,  a  fea^port  on  the  Negropont,  famqus  for  being 
the  place  where  the  Grecian  chiefs  refolved  upon  the  def- 
trudion  of  Troy.  4.  The  famed  ftreights  of  the  moun- 
tain Oeta,  not  above  twenty^five  feet  in  breadth,  and 
commonly  called  the  ftreighf$  of  Thermopylae,  from  the 
hot  waters  in  that  neighbourhood }  but  the  moft  remark* 
able  place  was  the  city  of  Thebes,  fituate  near  the  river 
Ifmenus,  and  firnamed  Heptapylos,  from  its  feven  gates. 
It  is  generally  allowed  to  have  been  founded  by  Caftmus^ 
and  to  have  been  made  by  him  the  capital  of  the  Boeotian 
kingdom,  from  which  his  fucceflbrs  were  alfo  called  kings 
of  Thebes  %.  ' 
ttiwt  and  l^b'e  government  was  altogether  monarchical,  but  per* 
cufiimu  haps  more  defpotic  here  than  in  the  reft,  as  having  no 
other  laws  than,  the  king^s  will  j  fome  of.  whom  governed 
more  like  tyrants  than  moderate  fovereigns.  We  have 
nothing  left  of  their  ancient  cuftoms,  except  what  Plu* 
,  tarch  tells  us  in  his  Morals,  pf  their  manner  of  intrci* 
ducing  their  new-married  women  into  their  new  habita- 
tion. They  were  brought  home  in  a  kind  of  chariot  or 
cart,  the  axle-tree  of  which  was  immediately  burnt,  to 
give  the  bride  to  underftand  that  fhe  was  fixed  with  her 
hufband  for  life,  and  muft  not  expe£l:  to  return  to  her  pa- 
Chrw^h^,  rents.  The  foundation  of  this  ancient  kingdom,  we  ihall 
only  date  from  the  building  or  rebuilding  of  its  metropo- 
lis  by  Cadmus,  to  avoid  all  the  fables  and  uncertainties 
which  preceded  that  period.  Even  the  tranfa&ions  of 
times  which  elapfed  between  Cadmus  and  the  celebrated 

k  Paufan.  in  Bqeot. 

(E)  So  calted  from  an  old  is  added,  that  thofe  who  had 

foothfayer,  who  inhabited  it,  once  been  in  it,   were  never 

and  uied  to  be  confulted  as  an  feentolaugh  afterwards.  Hence 

oracle.     No  man  was  admitted  came  the  proverb,  when  a  man 

into  it,  till  after  many  wafh-  was  melancholy,  he  has  been 

ings,  anointing,  and  the  like  in  the  Trophpnian  den.        « 


fuperilitiou^  preparations*    It 
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war  between  the  two  contending  fons  of  Oedipus,  and 

which  is  the  moft  ancient  piece  of  hiftory  we  have  of. 

Greece,  are  fo  fophifticated  with  the  yileft  and  moft  ab- 

furd  fablee  of  gods  turned  into  fatyrs  and  devils,  and  of 

men  turned  into  monfters  of  cruelty  and  luft,  that  we 

hope  we  fhall  he  excufed  for  paiBng  over  all  that  has  not 

fome  affinity  with  the  hiftory  itfelf.    The  time  in  which  Yr.  of  Ff. 

chronologifts  place  the  rape  of  Europa,  being  about  the    .  *^* 

J  ear  of  the  world  2550  S  and  of  the  flood  900,  the  re-     "I44S.  ' 
ttilding  of  Thebes  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  within  ' 

a  very  few  years  after,  or  about  the  year  25559  or  2556. 
From  thence  to  the  time  of  its  being  totally  deftroyed  by 
the  Epigoni,  it  had  ezifted  above  230  years,  under  the  go- 
vernment of  eleven  kings,  two  whereof  were  not  of  the 
Cadmean  race,  but  ufurpers.  After  this  period,  there 
reigned  in  Thebes  two  kings  more  of  the  race  of  Oedipus, 
and  three  of  the  race  of  renelus,  the  great  grandfon  of 
Boeotus.  Befides  thefe»  we  find  Homer  mentioning  Etion 
as  king  of  Thebes.  We  ihall  omit  his  name  in  our  lift, 
becaule  it  doth  not  appear  that  he  was  of  the  Cadmean 
race,  nor  is  he  mentioned  by  Paufanias  among  the  The- 
ban  kings*  though  he  may  have  fignalized  himfelf  in  the 
defence  of  that  city. 

Tbi  Lift  rf  the  Kings  $f  Thehes^  aecorJing  to  car  Jutbor,  it  as 

fsilows  : 

1  Cadmus  10  (.aodamas,    the   {on  of 

2  Polydorus  Eteocles 

3  Labdacus  1 1  Therfander,  fon  of  Pply- 

4  Lajus  nices 

5  Amphion,  an  ufurper  12  Tifamenes 

6  2^thus,  his  brother  13  Autefion 
Latus  reftored.  14  Damafichton 

N  7  CEdipus  1 5  Ptolcmcus 

8  Eteocles*  and  16  Xanthus 

9  Polynices 

After  this  hft  the  Thebans,  grown  weary  of  kingly  go- 
rernn^cQt,  formed  themfelves  into  a  commonwealth. 

Cadmus,  according  to  the  Greeks,  was  the  fon  of  Cadm^s. 
Agenor,  king  of  Sidon.    His  countrymen  fay,  he  was  no 
more  than  the  king's  cook ;  and  that  bis  wife  Hermione 
was  a  mere  minftrel  at  court,  with  whom  be  ran  away  into 

Greece  ".    The  Greeks  tell  us,  that  his  father  fending  him 

•  • 

i  Hind.  Hift.  Grsc  >  Vid.  Athenseut,  lib.  xfr.  cap.  2*. 
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and  his  two  brothers  in  queft  of  Europa,  had  forbid  them 
to  return  without  her.  Cadmus,  therefore^  havii^  {ovtg^ 
her  far  and  long  in  vain,  and  defpairing  of  fucoefs,  came 
into  Boeotiai  where  he  rebuilt  this  city,  and  laid  die 
foundation  of  his  new  kingdom.  He  was  at  firft  oppofed 
by  the  Hyant^s,  and  Aones,  who  were  then  in  podeffion. 
of  that  territory :  the  former  he  overcame  in  ^bt,  and 
forced  them  to  retire  into  Locris ;  but  the  latter  he  admit* 
ted,  upon  their  fubmitting  to  him,  to  continue  there,  and 
to  be  incorporated  with  his  own  people.  From  the  above 
account  of  his  defcent,  fome  have  fancied  him  to  faorve 
been  of  ^Egyptian,  but  others,  more  probably,  of  Pkoe* 
nician  extracSi:,  for  there  he  was  fettled  for  fome  time,  and 
that  country  is  faid  to  have  been  named  from  his  broftker 
Phcenix  ".  He  is  alfo  fuppofed  to  be  of  the  family  of  the 
Cadmonites  (mentioned  by  Mofes  and  Joihua),  who  vrere 
Hivites ;  and  his  time  falling  in  with  that  of  the  coiiqiieft 
of  Canaan,  feems  to  confifm  his  leading  a  colony  of  them 
into  Greece  (F). 

When  Cadmus  married  his  wife  Hermio^,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Mars  and  Venus,  the  gods  aflifted  at  his  wedding  ; 

"  Paufan.  ubi  fup. 


(F)  Who  and  whence  thofe 
people  were,  whom  Cadmus 
brought  hither,  is  varioufly 
conjedured  :  fome  think,  that 
he  and  they  came  from  The- 
bais  in  Egypt  (i),  and  that  he 
therefore  gave  that  name  to  his 
new  metropolis.  Others  be- 
lieve them  to  have  been  a  co- 
lony of  Phoenicians.  .  Bochart 
conjedures,  that  they  were 
Canaanites,  driven  out  of  their 
land  by  Jofhua,  whofe  time 
falls  in  with  Cadmus  exadlly. 
Hence  it  is  far  from  improba- 
ble, that  this  latter  was  of  the 
family  of  the  Cadmonites  men- 
tioned by  Mofes  (2),  who  were 
the  fiime  with  the  Hivites,  and 
were  called  Cadmonim,or  F.all- 
erlings,  becaufethey  inhabited 
Mount     Hermon,     the    moft 


eaflern  part  of  Canaan,  from 
which  the  fame  author  fuppofes 
Cadmus's  wife  to  have  been 
called  Hermione,  or  Harmonia, 

The  fable  of  thefe  two  be- 
ing turned  into  ferpents,  he 
thinks  to  have  fprung  from 
their  retaining  their  common 
name  of  Hivites,  which  in  the 
Syriac  iigni6es  a  fcrpent. 

Thefe  conjeftures  are  far- 
ther confiriT^ed  by  the  name  of 
his  capital,  Thebes  ;  for  the 
book  of  judges  mentions  a 
city  of  the  fame  name  in  the 
land  of  Canaan  (3),  and  writ- 
ten in  the  plural  ©»3^>3  by  Jofe-. 
phus  (4) :  this  is  therefore  a 
much  more  probable  etymon, 
than  that  of  thofe  who  derive 
it  from  Theba,  the  daughter 
of  Prometheus  (5). 


(i)  Vid.  Ufler.  an.  fub.  A.  M.  2549. 
(3)  Chap.  ix.  50.    •*      (4.)  Ant.  lib.  v.  cap.  5. 
Byfant.  fub  T^ch^P. 


{»)  Gen.   5JV.  19. 
(5)  Vid.  Stcph. 

and 


t 

mndt  he  bad  by  ber  00^  foti,  oailhed  F^^l^^or^^j  aii4  fi^ar 
dftv^bters,  &mele  the  motber  of  Bacchus  byjufkor  (G^ 
Ino,  Attlonoe)  aa4  Ag^ve.  In  the  fe<|ud>  the  Eiftcllek^ 
who  were  at  \irar  with  the  Jllyriafi$»  beidg  commantkd  bjr 
the  oracle  to  chufe  hi*  their  general^  h^  left  Thebes  ^ 
ba»  ion  Polydocus^  and  heaideci  them. .  Here  it  was  that 
he  and  bis  wife  are  feigned  tO  bave  bedn  turlied  into  fer-* 
peats  (H),  or^  a»  focne  interpret  it,  to  have  degenera^ 
fgmn  their  pr ^ine  civUity  into  barbalriaae.  In  this  place 
ke  begat  another  ion,  whom  he  eitber  called  illyriudi  froiA 
tbe  name  of  the  IllymrtSy  his  newTCon^^ueced  A>bjeds,  or 
clie  that  people  took  their  na«ie  frooi  hJni. 

Cadmus  is  tioiverfaUy  allowed  to  have  i!ntfoduced  the  Brifigs  Ui' 
mfe.af  letters  into  Greece  from  Phoenicia*     The  alphabet,  tersinto 
which  was  the  PhocniciU«i  at  fifft  bad  but  fijcteen  l^tter^i  Gruc^ 
and  was  not  completed  lUl  a  k>ag  time  after.    lie  alfo 
wa«  the  (irft  that  fet  up  fcfaook  there.     He  taught  tbeiH 
trade  and  navigation)  and  braff-had  tht  name  of  Cadme^ 
given  it,  m  memory  of  his  being  the  inTentor,  or  ra^lief 
•£  bis  introduciog  the  ufe  of  it  into  thofe. parts  "» 

Whether  Cadmtw  retired  to  Illyrium,  and  died  tberei 
or  whether  he  returned  to  Thebes,  H  uncertain.     All  that 
we  know  farther  is,  that  he  left  the  Theban  government 
to  his  fon  Polydoru«,  in  whofe  reign  bis  great  faypurite  Pd^dgrmtm 
nephew  Pentbeus,  the  fon  of  Echion  by  Agave,  having 

•  Vide  Herodot.  lib.  v. 

(<t)  Tbe  reaibn  why  the  of  tDeu  «Dd  women  into  IndU^ 

poets  make  Cadmus  grandfather  even  to  the  utmofl  parte  of  ic^ 

to  Bacchus,  is  generally  thought  and  to  have  reduced  and  civiU 

to  have  been  his  bringing  the  ized  the  barbarian  inkahitaati 

exnfavagant  rites  of  that  god  of  thofe  pares ;  aiid  laftly,  t9 

into  Greece ;  for  it  is  entirely  huve  returned  in  triumph  iiijp4|l 

contrary  to  the  chronology  of  an  elephant  (7)* 

diofe,  who  make  Bacchus  to  .      (H)  Another  fable  of  hiniisy 

bethefamewitkNimfod,aBdof  that  haying  killed  a  great  ier* 

tbofe  who  makfe  htm  the  Am  of  pent,  he  brewed  the  teeth  of  it 

JupterAmmon,fince,indither  upon  the  ground,  whieh  in* 

opmton,    he  mufi  have  been  mediately  became  .living  men, 

vailly  more  ancient  (6).  who  fought  againft  each  othesr 

However,  Bacchus  is  feigned  till  they  were  all  killed  ^xoepc 

to  have  been  the  firft  who  found  five ;  hence  a  deajc*gotten  vie-; 

out  the  ufe  of  wine  ;   to  have  tory  catae  to  be  called  Vi&oria 

gone  upon  a  three  years  expe-  Cadmta. 
dition,  at  the  head  of  an  army 

(6)  Vide  Bochart,  ubi  fapra,  cap.  it.  (7}  Vide  Diodoc.  Sic. 

lib.  ivf 
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had  the  infolence  to  profane  the  rites  ti  Bacchus,  was 
torn  in  pieces  by  his  mother  and  fitters.  Polydorus,  wbofe 
fon  Labdacus  was  as  yet  under  age,  when  he  found  htm- 
felf  dying*  committed  the  care  of  him  and  of  the  king- 
dom to  Ny£i:eus :  his  daughter  Antiope  (I),  the  great- 
eft  beauty  then  in  Greece,  being  foon  after  carried  oflT 
by  Epopeus  king  of  Sicyon,  be  was  forced  to  leave  the  go-« 
▼ernment  and  the  young  prince  to  his  brother  Lycus,i 
whilft  he  undertook  a  war  againft  the  raviiher  of  his 
daughter.  He  went  foon  after  him  at  the  head  of  his 
Theban  troops,  when  a  bloody  fight  enft^ed,  in  which 
Nyfieus  received  a  mortal  wound,  and  loft  the  battle  ; 
upon  which  he  caufed  himfelf  to  be  brought  back  to 
Thebes,  where  he  left  once  more  his  brother  guardian  of 
.  the  king  and  kingdom,  and  ga^e  him  in  charge  to  re* 
venge  his  death  on  Epopeus,  and  refcue  his  daUfi^ter  An<« 
tiope.  In  the  mean  time  Epopeus,  fluihed  with  his  vic- 
tory (K),  negle£led  a  flight  wound  which  he  had  received, 
and  which  occafioned  his  death  fome  time  after,  and  put 
an  end  to  the  war.  Lycus  recovered  his  niece,  and,  as 
(he  was  coming  back  to  Thebes,  fiie  was  delivered  of  two 
fons,  Amphion  and  Zethus  (L). 

Labdacus^ 

(I)  This  young  princefs  who  token  of  it;  upon  \Yhich  they 
was  married  to  2^thus,  is  fup*  add,  that  an  ohve?tree  grew  up 
pofed  to  have  been  carried  off  immediately  before  the  gate  of 
by  her  own  confent,  becaufe  the  temple  (o)« 
her  dying  father  gave  Zethus  (L)  Thefo  twins,  Homer 
orders  to  punilh  her,  whenihe  fays  (i),  were  begot,  not  hy 
*  was  recovered.  But  when  he  Epopeus,  but  by  Jupiter,  who 
had  got  her,  and  found  that  ihe  fell  in  love  with  Antiope.  Their 
was  pregnant,  he  contented  firft  exploit  was  to  refcue  their 
himfelf  at  firft  with  divorcing  mother  out  of  her  confinement^ 
her,  though  he  was  afterwanu  and  to  murder  Zethus  and  his 
perfuaded  by  his  next  wife  to  wife ;  after  which  they  leized 
throw  her  into  a  prifon,  out  of  on  the  government,  and  per-* 
which  (he  was  afterwards  re*  formed  wonders  in  the  build- 
leafed  by  her  two  fons  (8).  ing  of  the  walls  of  that  me* 
(K)  He  is  faid  to  have  built  tropolis,  as  we  (hall  fee  in  due 
a  temple  to  Minerva,  as  an  ac-  time* 

knowlegement  for  his  late  fuc-  Antiope  is  alio  called  Nyc- 

cefs,  and  that  when  it  was  fi-  teis  from  her  father  N^6^us, 

nifhed,  he  prayed  to  the  god-  and  the  ancient  Samotic  poet 

defs,  that  if  (he  accepted  of  it,  celebrates  her  in  verfes  to  this 

(be  would  (hew  fome  particular  purpofe ;  ^^  That  (he  had  Afo* 

(8)  Paufan.  in  Corinth,  cap.  5.         (9)  Id«  ibid«         (1)  OdyfT. 
lib.  ii* 
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Labdacusi  when  of  age,  finding  that  LaomedoHy  who  Lahda€usiL 
had  facceeded  Epopeus  in  Sicyori,  wad  attacked  by  two 
powerful  enemiesi  Archandesand  Archeteles,  thefonsof 
Achaeusj  thought  it  a  proper  time  to  demand  his  aunt 
Antiope  to  be  reftored  $  and  Laomedon,  though  then  af« 
fifted  by  Sicyon,  whom  he  had  invited  from  Athens  (M), 
yet  chofe  rather  to  deliver  up  that  princefsi  than  to  ex- 
afperate  the  Theban  king  by  a  refufal  ^  Labdacus  dying 
fbon  after,  left  his  fon  Lajus  and  the  government  to  the 
eare  of  Lycus* 

Lajus  being  then  very  young,  Amphion  and  his  bro*  I^«j>« 
ther  Zethus,  taking  the  advantage  of  his  minority,  invaded 
the  country  at  the  head  o{  a  powerful  army.  Lycus,  who 
was  left  guardian  of  the  king  and  kingdom,  having  made 
it  his  dm  care  to  fecure  the  perfon  of  the  young  prince, 
the  only  furviving  branch  of  the  Cadmean  race,  gave  battle 
to  the  invaders,  was  defeated  by  them,  and  loft  his  life ; 
upon  which  Thebes  was  taken,  apd  the  young  king  pri- 
vately conveyed  away.  Amphion  feized  the  Theban 
crown,  and  called  its  metropolis,  or  at  leaft  the  lower 
city,  Thebes,  in  honour  of  Thebe,  their  aunt  by  the  mo- 
therms  fide  (N),  whilft  the  upper  city  or  citadel  retained 
its  ancient  name  of  Cadmea.  It  is  to  thefe  two  heroes 
^hat  Homer  attributes  the  inclofing  and  fortifying  the  for* 
mcT  with  a  ftrong  wall,  with  feven  gates,  and  a  number 
of  (lately  towers,  at  a  convenient  fpace  from  each  other^ 
without  which  their  valour  could  never  have  held  that 
city 'long  againft  the  Theban  fortes  (O).    A  grievous 

plague 
•  Pftttfan*  in  Corinth,  cap.  6. 

pus  for  her  father;   Epopeus  (N)  Some  pretend,  that  (he 

^d  Jupiter  for  her  gallants;  was  one  of  the  three  daughters 

and  Amphion  and  Zethus  for  of  the  river  Afopus,  or  rather 

^fo|is  (s).  of  Albpus  the  Philafian,  from 

(M)  Who,  the  Sicjronians  whom  that  river  had  its  name  ; 

lay,  wa^not thefonof  Mara-  but  the  Boeotians  affirm,  thaf 

thon,  thjp  fon  of  Epopeus,  but  fiie  was  the  daughter  of  Afopus- 

of  Medon  the  fon  of  Ere£theus  the  Boeotian,  probably  the  fame 

(S)*    liefiod  makes  him  the  who  was  alfo  called  Nydleus, 

fon  of  Eve&heus,  and  another  the  father  of  their  mother  An« 

of  Pelops  (4) .  The  reader  may  tiope,  whom  Afius  above  quot* 

fee  what  we  faid   of  him  in  ed  calls  Afopus. 

the  fecondfic&ion  of  this  chap-  (O)  What  the   fable  adds 

fer.  concerning  the  miraculous  ef- 

(t)  Afias  an.  Pauian*  ubi  fupra.        (3}  Zd.  iUd.         (4)  Ib^rc 
ap«CttBd. 
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.:  plague  raged  foon  after^  which  dedroyed  great  multitudes, 
and  ampng  the  reft  Amphion  and  his  family.  His  br©* 
ther  Zethus,  who  fivjceeded  hi|ri,  fell  under  other  mif- 
fprtunes ;  his  only  fon*w:a$  killed  by  hie  own  mother^  the 
grief  of  which  fhortened  his  days,  and  gave  the  Thebanft 
an  opportunity  of  fettiiig.Lajus  again  upon  his  throne. 

Lajus  having  married  Jocafta^  or^  as  fhe  is  called  by 
otfa^9>  Epicafte,  the  daughter  df  Cr^on»  was  forewarned 
by  ApoUo's  oracle>  ^H  if  he  had  a  fon  by  her,  he  him- 
felf  fhould  be  killed  by  his  own  offspring.  OEdiptis  was 
the  unhappy  fr«it  of  this  marriage^  whom  Lajug  therefore 
gave  to  a  ihepherd  to  be  flain  (P)  %  but  he,  moved  wick 
compaffion,  left  him  expofed  in  a  place,  where  he  was 
iooa  after  taken  up  by  a  h€rdfmim>  and  presented  to  Po- 
lybus  king  of  Corinth,  who  healed  his  feeti  whioh  had 
beefi  bored,  called  him  C£di^uS|  and  brought  bim  up  as 
bis  own  P.  When  he  tame  of  age,  and  underftood  that 
he  was  not  the  fon  of  the  Corinthian  king>  he  went  tck 
the  oracle  of  Delphos  to  inquire  afler  Us  ^par^ntS}  and  at 
^  fani!e time  Lajus^ kdby  his  fate,  fet  oiit  for  the  fame 
.  plttod,  10  enq»iire  what  was  become  of  bills  !(i6n4  Th^ymet 
^  Phoois;  and  fome  dilute  happeni^  l^etween  tfaemit 
CEdipjus  killed  his  father,  went  (jo  Thabea,  where  he  raaiw 
lied 'hi9  mother  J(>cafta>  and  obtained  ;tbe  kingdofti,  by 
expounding  the  fphinx's  riddle  ( Q_).    Eteocles  atid  Poly- 

r  nic^s 

»  ^ 
p  Conf.  Plutarch,  in  Thef.  Dlodor.  Sical.  Jib.  iv.    Paufan.  ubi 
fupra.     ApOllod.  lib.  iii.  cap.  ^.  &  at.  -     *  . 


fe£ts  of  Amphion's  lyre  in  the 
buiJdiDg  of  thofe  widis,  is  fo 
^'cll  known,  we  need  ortly  cb- 
ferve,  that  Amphion  had  firff 
brought  mufic  into  Gteece, 
froni  Lydia,  where  he  had 
learnt  it,  and  it  was  fo  ad- 
lYiired  fgr  its  .'novelty  arwd  ex- 
cellence, that  he  eafily  capti- 
t-ated  the  people  to  carry  on 
that  work,  whilft  he  diverted 
ttibm  with  the  mufic  of  his 
liatp;  and  profcably  alio  by  his 
eloquence,  which  he  ivas  no 
iefs  a  ni after  of,  perfuaded  that 
,  as'   vet  barbarous    and    wild 


people  toilke  fociably  and  in 
community. 

(P)  Or,  according  to  others, 
to  have  his  ffect  bored,  and  to 
be  hung  trp'by  them  to  a  tree, 
and  to  be  devoured  by  the  wild 
beafts.  ' 

(Q^)  Wh;at  thh  motrftroas 
creature  was^  is  of  greater  diffi- 
culty than  importance  to  decide. 
Some  fuppofe  a  notorious  rob- 
ber to  have  been  meant;  others 
(5)  a  baftard  daughter  of  Lajus, 
preferred  for  her  wifdom  to  ex- 
amine the  pretenders  to  the 
crown,    and    to    puniih  with 


(5)  Paufan.  in  BcebtJc. 
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Ttices  were  the  unhappy  fruits  of  their  inccftuous  em- 
braces (R).  Some  add,  that  he  had  alfo  two  daughters  by 
her,  but  others  fay  they  were  by  another  woman. 

As  foon  as  CEdipus  was  apprifed,  by  a  fatal  train  of 
calamities,  of  his  parricide  and  inceft,  the  horror  of  his 
guilt  threw  him  into  fuch  a  fit  pf  diftn»£tion;  that  he  tore 
his  own  eyes  out ;  and  having  curfed  his  unhappy  pofte-< 
rity,  was  led  by  his  daughter  Antigone  to  Attica,  where 
he  took  fanftuary  in  Eumenides's  Grove,  and  foon  after 
ended  his  miferable  life,  Jocafta  hanged  herfelf  for  grief 
before  he  left  the  kingdom.  • 

His  two  fens,  after  his  departure,  agreed  that  each  of 
them  fhould  reign  alternately  one  year,  and  then  yield  the 
government  to  the  other ;'  but  Eteocles  having  refufed  to 
refign,  after  he  had  reigned  his  year  ;  Poly n ices  went  ta 
Argos,  where,  having  married  Adraftus's  daughter,  he  en- 
gaged that  prince  to  affift  him  in  the  recovery  of  his  right; 
thefe  two  came  foon  after  with  a  powerful  army,  and 


di 


death  thofe  who  could  not  fup- 
port  their  title  to  it.  The 
poets  have  given  it  the  face, 
parts,  and  qualities  of  feveral 
creatures  ;  the  Egyptians  made 
her  the  hieroglyphic  of  wif- 
dom  and  ftrength.  The  riddle 
propofed  by  ner,  was  ^o  tell 
what  creature  it  was  that  went 
in  the  morning  upon  four,  at 
noon  upon  two,  and  in  the 
evening  upon  three  legs.  CE- 
dipus properly,  it  feems,  in- 
terpreted it  of  man,  who,  in  his 
infancy,  crawls  upon  alKfour, 
and  walks  afterwards  upon  his 
legs,  till  old  age  brings  him  to 
his  ftaff.  Upon  this  folution, 
Creon  adjudged  the  crown  and 
Jocafta  to  him,  according  to 
hispromife,  both  being  utteriy 
ignorant  of  the  relation  they 
bore  to  each  other. 

(R)  This  is  at  leaft  tl^e  ac- 
count which  all  the  ancient 
poets,  except  Homer,  have  left 
us  of  it,  probably  to  inhance 


the  Tiorror  of  that  marriage, 
and  to  raife  the  greater  com- 
pailion  for  that  unhappy  cou* 
pie,  and  their  progeny;  but 
Homer,  on  the  contrary,  who 
introduces  Ulyfles,  faying,  that 
he  had  feen  in  hell  the  fair 
Epicafle,  who  through  impru- 
dence had  married  her  own  fon ; 
by  which  means  he  became  the 
unhappy  murderer  of  his  fa- 
ther, and  hulband  of  his  mo* 
ther,  makes  him  add,  that  the 
gods,  by  haftening  this  prince's  ' 
death,  prevented  the  fad  cf- 
fe<5ts  of  that  inceftuous  mar-r 
ri^ge.  For,  as  Paufanias  juftly 
obferves  (6),  how  could  they 
be  faid  to  ilop  the  courfe  of 
that  inceft,  it  (Edipus  had  four 
children  by  his  mother  ? 

He  adds,  upon  the  authority 
of  a  poem  intitled,  (Edipiad, 
or,  the  Adventures  of  Oedipus, 
that  he  had  thofe  children  by 
Euriganea,  the  daughter  of 
Hyperbas, 


(6)  Id,  ibid.  cap.  !• 


were 
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were  joined  by  Tydeus  the  father  6f  Diomcdes,  AmptiU 
araus,  Campaneu8»  Hippomedon,  and  Parthenopseus,  at 
the  head  of  their  auxiliary  forces }  atid  all  thefe  difpofed 
themf(plve8»  with  the  troops  under  their  command,  to  attack 
the  city»  andbefiege  Eteocles,  at  the  feven  gates  of  his 
capital.    Eteocles  at  the  fame  time  put  himfelf  in  the  hcA 
pofture  of  defence,  and  confulted  an  old  blind  Theban 
foothfayer  relative  to  the  fuccefs  of  the  war :  he  was  an- 
fwered,  that  victory  would  infallibly  be  on  his  fide,  if 
MenecGcus,  the  fon  of  Creon^  and  the  laft  of  the  Cad- 
mean  race,  would  voluntarily  facrifice  himfelf  to  the  god 
of  war.    The  brave  prince  being  informed  of  this  re- 
fponfe,  made  no  delay,  but  went  to  the  gates  of  the  city, 
and  facrificed  his  life  to  the  fafety  of  his  country  ^.    This: 
iacrifice  did  not  however  prevent  hoflilities  bemg  carried 
on  with  the  utmoft  fury,  and  with  a  terrible  flaughter  on 
both  fides.     Among  others  of  the  befiegers,  Capaneus^ 
who  fcaled  the  walls,  was  beat  back  with  voUies  of  ftones, 
and  killed ;  a  circumftance  which  gave  rife  to  the  ftory  of 
his  being  flain  by  thunder-bolts.    It  was  at  length  agreed, 
that  the  contending  princes  (hould  decide  the  conteft  by 
fingle  combat ;  and  they  fought  with  fuch  defperate  fury, 
that  both  fell  by  each  other's  fword.    The  Argives  ven- 
tured a  fecond  battle,  wherein  both  fides  loft  feveral  of 
their  brave  commanders,  and  fuch  a  number  of  men,  that 
though  the  Thebans  got  the  viftory,  yet  they  were  almoft 
ruined ;  an  event  which  gave  rife  to  the  common  proverb, 
of  a  Cadmean  victory,  Adraftus  being  the  only  perfon  of 
all  thofc  captains  that  efcaped  by  flight.     A  treaty  was 
then  demanded  by  the  Argivic  kine,  for  burying  their 
dead;  but  Creon,  who  had  then  taken  the  government 
upon  him,  was  fo  exafpetated  againft  them,  that  he  not 
only  abfolutely  refufed  it,  but  ordered  the  princefs  An- 
tigone to  be  buried  alive,  becaufe  ihe  had  caufed  the  body 
of  her  brother  Polynices  to  be  decently  interred.    For  this 
cruel  aft  he  was  foon  after  killed  by  Thefe  us,  who  came 
with  an  army  againft  him,  and  obliged  the  Thebans  to 
permit  the  Argives  to  bury  the  flain. 
n^  wttr         In  the  mean  time  the  fons  of  thofe  feven  generals  who 
§f  thi  Eft"  fell  before  Thebes,  refolving  to  revenge  themfelves  on  that 
city,  entered  into  a  confederacy,  from  which  they  were 
called  Epigoni,  and  renewed  the  fiege  about  ten  years  af- 
ter.   They  were  direfted  by  the  oracle  to  choofc  Alc- 
maeon  the  fon  of  Amphiaraus  for  their  chief,  under  whofe 

«  Id.  ibid.  Vide  &  Cicen  Stat.  &  al. 

conduft 
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conduft  they  harrafled  the  country  till  the  Thebans  gave 
them  battle.  On  the  other  hand  Laodamas,  the  fon  of 
Eteocles^  who  by  this  time  was  come  of  age^  and  had 
taken  the  government  upon  him^  gave  them  a  warm  re- 
ception, and  with  his  own  hand  killed  JEgyaleus,  one  of 
their  chiefs.  Bat  being  himfelf  foon  after  killed,  or  forced 
to  fly  into  Illyrium  %  the  Thebans  fued  for  a  treaty ;  and^ 
whilft  that  was  tranfading,  conveyed  themfelves  away 
with  their  families  and  e£Fe£b  by  night,  built  the  town 
of  Hssftiaea,  and  left  Thebes  to  the  mercy  of  the  Epigoni.  TJithit^ 
Some  fay  that  thefe  being  apprifed  of  their  flight,  plun-  band»ntd 
dered  the  city,  and  quite  erafed  the  walls.  Others  affirm,  ^'  '^** 
that  Therfander,  Folynices'  fon,  diflTuaded  them  from  this 
vengeance,  recalled  tne  fugitive  citizens,  and  reigned  over 
them  \  foon  after  which  re-eftablifhment  he  led  them  to 
the  Trojan  war,  and  in  the  i^ay  fignalized  himfelf  at  Myfia, 
where  he  was  killed  by  Telephus.  His  fon  Tefamenes^ 
being  then  too  young  to  command  the  Theban  forces, 
Peneleus  was  chofen  chief,  and  was  alfo  killed  there  by 
EurypilaSy  the  fon  of  Telephus.  After  his  death  Tefamenes 
took  the  government  upon  him,  and  reigned  peaceably : 
but  the  Fates  which  punued  the  unfortunate  ojBTspring  of 
CEdipus  did  not  prove  fo  favourable  to  his  fon  Autefion, 
who,  we  are  told,  was  feized  with  fuch  a  dreadful  phrcnzy, 
or,  according  to  the  poetic  phrafe,  was  perfecuted  by  the 
Furies  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  was  forced,  by  the  oracle's 
advice,  to  retire  among  the  Dorians. 

After  his  departure  the  Thebans  raifed  Damafichton, 
the  fon  of  Opheltas  and  grandfon  of  Peneleus,  to  the 
throne,  who  left  it  to  his  fon  Ptolemeus,  and  was  fucceed- 
ed  by  Xanthus.  This  was  the  lafl:  who  enjoyed  the 
regal  dimity  in  Thebes,  and  was  artfully  killed  by  Me- 
lanthus  m  fingle  combat.  Thus  ended  the  Theban  king* 
dom,  after  it  had  ftood  about  three  hundred  years,  from 
Cadmus  to  Xanthus,  at  whofe  death  it  became  a  com* 
monwealth;  for  afterwards  the  Thebans^  weary  of  a 
kingly  government,  refcdved  to  put  it  into  many  hands, 
and  to  eftablifli  a  commonwealth '.  But  as  the  remainder 
of  the  Theban  hiftory  is  beyond  the  epocha  we  are  now 
treating  of,  we  (hall  referve  it  for  a  more  proper  place. 

r  Conf.  Pauikii.  BoBOtic.  &  Apollod.  lib.  iii.  cap.  7.  •  Pau* 

fan.  ubi  fupra. 
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S    E    C    T.      VI. 

The  Hjftory  of  the  jincient  Kingdom  of  Arcadia. 

ARCADIA,  fo  called  from  Areas,  thefon  of  Jupiter 
^*'  and  Califta,  was  anciently  called  Pelafgi,  being  in- 
habited by  tbe  ancient  Pelafgi,  who  boafted  them&Ive3 
to  be  defcended  from  Pelafgus,  whom  they  furnamed  Au- 
tochton^,  which  was  a  name  the  Grecians  gave  to  thofe. 
whofe  original  was  not  known.  It  is  true  w<?  find  the 
Pelafgians  in  feveral  other  parts  of  Greece;  but  their 
chief  and  primitive  feat  is  generally  fuppofed  to  have  been 
this  of  Arcadia,  whofe  inhabitants  ar^  univerfally  allowed 
the  moft  ancient  people  in  Greece,  and  boafted  themfelves 
to  be  older  than  the  moon.  It  had  feveral  other  names, 
fuch  as  Azenis,  Azenia,  Gigantis,  Lycoania,.  Parrhafia, 
and  Pania.  Dionyfius,  who  ftyles  the  Arcadians  Api- 
danii,  divides  them  into  Parrhafii,  Azanii,  and  Trepe- 
zuntii  5  Hefycbius  fays,  that  they  were  alfo  called  Cortini; 
but  that  of  Arcadian,  which  they  had  from  Areas,  their 
fourth  king,  was  the  aiame  by  which  they  were  chiefly 
diftinguiflied. 

This  country  was  fituate  in  the  heart  of  Peloponnefus, 
having  Elis  on  the  weft,  Argolis  on  the  eaft,  Laconia  and 
MefTenia  on  the  fouth,  and  Sicyon  and  Corinth  on  the 
north".  The  foil  aiForded  excellent  pafturage,  which 
rendered  it  famous  for  the  vaft  number  of  herds  it  bred, 
for  the  tuneful  ftrains  of  its  (hepherds,  and  the  fweetnefs 
of  their  vocal  and  inftrumental  muGc  ;  and  for  the  extra- 
ordinary worfliip  that  was  paid  here  to  their  god  Pan. 
There  was  a  famous  temple  of  that  deity,  in  the  city  of 
Tegea ;  and  another,  dedicated,  to  Minerva,  in  the  city  of 
Stymphalus,  fituate  at  the  foot  of  a  ridge  of  hills  of  that 
name.  Here  alfo  the  lake  Stymphalus  produced  a  kind 
of  fowls,  called  from  it  the  Stymphalian  birds,  which 

f;rew  to  fuch  a  fize  and  number,  that  they  darkened  the 
un-beams  at  noon-day,  and  infefted  this  territory  till  they 
were  all  either  killed,  or  driven  hence  by  Hercules. 

Here  was  the  famed  lake  Phenaus,  from  whence  fprings 
the  river  Styx,  famous  for  the  coldnefs  of  its  waters,  which 
chills  to  death  thofe  that  drink  it  j ,  it  is  alfo  of  fuch  a  cor- 
rofive  nature,  that  it  will  confume  iron  and  brafs  ^. 


.t  XeoopJi.   Strab.   Mel.  &  al. 
Mela,  &  al.  "^  Id.  Ibid. 
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The  Arcadians  were  at  firft  a  favagc  people,  living  in 
the  woods  and  fields,  feeding  prpmifcuouilyon  the  produ£t 
of  the  ground,  till  taught  by  Pelafgus,  or  Areas,  the 
third  in  defcent  from  him,  to  build  huts,  live  fociably^ 
to  exchange  their  common  food  for  nuts,  acorns,  or 
beech-rikaft  (S),  and  to  clothe  themfelves  with  the  flcins 
of  wild  beaftsb  They  began  afterwards  to  feed  cattle,  in* 
vited  to  it  by  the  fertility  of  their  foil.  But  as  this  coun- 
try abounded  with  excellent  pafture,  fo  it  was  expofed  to 
continual  incurfions  from  thofe,  who  Vtrere  either  forced 
out  of  their  own  country,  or  were  difcontentcd  with  their 
fituation.  This  inconvenience  put  them  upon  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  exchanging  the  crook  for  the  fword,  and  inur* 
ing  themfelves  to  warlike  difcipline  in  their  own  defence* 
Hence  it  was  that  they,  efpecially  the  mountaineers,  became 
fuch  excellent  foldiers,  that  their  alliance  was  very  much 
courted  in  all  the  wars  between  the  other  dates.  They 
commonly  appeared  clad  with  the  ikins  of  wolves  and 
bears,  and  carried  either  a  little  bundle  of  javelihs,  or  a 
iance  in  their  hands,  which  they  ufed  with  a  peculiar  dex- 
terity. Their  women  became  at  length  fuch  expert  war- 
riors, that  they  have  fometimes  proved  the  means  of  gain- 
ing a  viftory,  when  ,it  was,  in  all  appearance,  wholly 
inclining  on  the  other  tide.  Witnefs  that  famous  expedi- 
tion of  the  Lacedsemonians  againft  Tegea,  when  fiufhed^ 
hj  a  dubious  oracle,  with  hopes  that  they  fhould  take  that 
city,  they  brought  with  them  chains  to  bind  their  future 
captives  \  but  were,  in  the  heat  of  the  battle,  difcomfited 
by  a  party  of  women,  who  had  lain  in  ambufh,  and  their 
king  Charilaus,  with  a  great  number  of  his  men,  were 
bound  with  their  own  chains  *.  Having,  therefore,  fuch 
brave  females  to  defend  their  country,  in  cafe  of  invafion, 
they  ufed  to  be  hired  as  mercenaries  by  all  the  neighbour- 
ing ftates ;  and  this  traffick  made  them  fome  lamends  for 

X  Herodot.  lib.  i.  &  Paufan.  in  Arcad. 

(S)  Which  kind  of  food  Pau-  this  anfwer  from  the  Pythoneft^ 
fanias  fays,  they  continued  to  *'.  That  though  Jupiter  and  the 
live  upon  a  long  time  after  the  gods  were  on  their  fide,  yet 
death  of  their  founder,  info-  they  could  expedt  no  fuccefs 
much  that  the  Lacedsmonians,  ^gainda  warlike  people,  whofc 
confulting  the  oracle  about  a  'choice  food  was  the  fruit  of 
war  which  they  were  going  to  the  beech  (i).^* 
wage  againfl    them,   received  . 

(r)  In  AfCad*  cap.  i. 

Vol.  V  F  want 
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irant  of  other  commerce^  occafioncd  by  their  diftaff die 
from  the  fea. 

Lycaon,  the  fon  of  their  founder,  improved  what  hi* 
father  had  done  towards  civilizing  his  fubje&s^  by  intro* 
ducine  the  worfliip  of  Jupiter  among  them,  though  not 
with  the  fame  pruden<ie  that  Cecrops  had  difplayed  among 
^  his  Athenians  (T).     His  fons,  of  whom  he  had  a  con* 

fiderable  number,  built  each  a  city,  which  he  called  by  his 
own  name.  In  tfaefe  they  gathered  the  people  into  bodies, 
and  accuftomed  to  a  focial  life ;  and  in  the  next  reign  they 
began  to  fow  com,  make  bread,  fpin  wool,  and  make 
cloth  for  garments.  Another  author  adds^,  that  they 
learned  the  ufe  of  bees,  honey,  and  milk,  of  rennet  for 
making  cheefe,  of  oil,  and  fome  other  conveniences  of 
life.     Thus  in  four  generations,  the  Arcadians*,  from  be<- 

Cf  Md     ing  but  one  remove  from  wild  beafts,  became  civilized^ 
^^^O^'    fnduftrious,  inured  to  fociety,  hufbandry,  and  a  regular 
police.     While  they  thus  improved  their  martial  genius9 
they  did  not  forget  to   cultivate  their  paftoral  life,  for 
which  they  have  been  fo  highly  celebrated  by  the  poets 
'above  all  other  Grecians. 
Govern*  Their  government  was  at  firft  altogether  monarchical 

mtnu  and  arbitrary,  yet  by  degrees  the  fubjeds  began  to  claim 

fomething  like  a  negative  power,  efpecially  in  matters  of 
great  moment ;  fo  that  their  kings  could  not  undertake 
any  great  afiairs^  fuch  as  a  war,  alliances,  or  foreign  ex- 

y  Jaftin.  ex  Trog.  lib*  xtit.  cap.  7. 

(T)  Cecrops  forbad  the  facri-  night    to     Lycaon's     palace* 

ficing  of  any  liring  creature,  where,    having  made  himfell 

whereas  Lycaon  is  reported  to  known,  the  people  were  going 

have  facrificed  a  youth  to  him,  to  facriiice  to  htm.    Lycaon, 

for  which  the  anery  god  is  faid  not  believing  his  goefb  to  be 

to  have  changed  him  ^nto  a  what  they  gave  out,  attempted 

wolf.  to  murder  him  in  the  night. 

The  poets  haTe  improved  iii  order  to  undeceive  the.  peo- 

this  fable^  which  perhaps  took  ple«     But  having  miiTed  his 

its  rife  only  from  the  favage  blow,  he  killed  and  dreded  a 

nature  of  that  prince  implied  Moloffian    youths    whom     he 

in  his  name,  ^t/xec,  (igniting  kept  as  a  hoflage,  and  fet  him 

a  wolf:    the  account    which  before  his  guefl  to  eat;    for 

Ovid  gives  of  him  in  his  Mei|  which    the    exafperated    eod 

tamorphofes  is  as  follows  :  ovenhrew     his    palace    with 

Jupiter,   defimus    to  know  thunder    and    lightning,    and' 

>^hether  the  wickednefsofmen  turned  his  inhuman  boil  into 


anfwered  the  report  he  heard    a  wolf. 
of  it^  in  his  travels  came  one 


peditionsj 
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jl^jitlons,  without  tHeir  confent.  This  ihay  pcrtiaps  t)e 
bne  rcafon  why  they  continued  lopger  under  a  monarchy 
than  any  other  ftate  of  Greece*  We  fhall  confine  our^i* 
jfelFes  here  within  our  epoch,  and  to  the  feries  of  kings 
which  that  nation  pretended  to  be  defcended  frorti  Pelafi* 
gus,  their  firft  founder,  and  which' Paufanias  has  giveh 
Us  firom  their  tradition  and  recoirds.  However,  they  were 
not  always  united  under  one  king  \  for  it  fometimes  hap^ 
pened  that  the  kingdom  was  divided  by  tha  father  among 
bis  fonS)  and  continued  fo  till  want  of  iflue,  alliances,  or 
fome  other  circuthilance,  united  it  again.  Beiides,  the 
feveral  cities  built  by  the  fons  of  Lycaon,  feem  to  have 
been  divided  into  cantons  under  their  feveral  chiefs  \  but 
ivhether  always  under  one  fovenpign  or  not,  is  hot  certain. 
Hence  w€  read  of  thefe  cantons  as  of  feparate  people, 
who  made  alliances,  not  only  among  themfelves,  but  with 
foreign  ftates,  and  fignalized  themfelves  during  feveral 
centuries  under  their  refpedive  names,  fuch  as  Tegeans, 
Trap%zans,  Mantineans,  and  Peretheans.  . 

Arcadia  was  divided  into  upper  and  lower,  the  former  *• 

on  the  north,  and  the  latter  on  the  fouth  ;  and  this,  the 
more  mountainous  of  the  two»  was  famed  for  its  breed  of 
faorfes  and  aiTes,  whence  this  lad  animal  came  to  be  ilyled 
the  Arcadian  nightingale.  Both  upper  and  lower  abound- 
ed with  cities,  of  which  ancient  authors  have  left  us  :^i 
Very  confufed  account.  We  fhall  only  mention  their 
names  as  they  aife  placed  in  order  by  4  modern  author  *. 
I.  Megapolis,  now  Leontari.  2.  Mantinea,  now  Goriza, 
br,  according  to  others,  Mundi.  3.  Palantium,  fince  en*^ 
larged  by  the  emperor  Antoninus.  4*  Moenalus,  built  oil 
the  mountain  of  its  name.  5.  Tegea,  once  a  famed  afy- 
lum  for  all  Greece*  6.  Orchomenon,  faid  to  have  been 
built  on  an  ifland  in  the  midft  of  a  large  marfli.  7.  Clitor, 
or  Clitorium,  which  flood  on  the  river  of  that  name,  fur- 
rounded  with  lofty  hills.  8.  Nonacris,  feated  on  the 
mountains  from  which  the  famous  Styx  defcends.  g. 
t'fophis,  now  Dimazana,  feated  on  the  river  Euryman- 
thus,  which  In  a  manner  furrounds  it.  iq.  Heraea,  on 
the  river  Alpheus,  once  famed  for  the  ftately  temple  of 
Pan.  1 1 .  Stymphalus,  feated  on  the  lake  and  river  of  its 
name  mentioned  a  little  higher.  12.  Fhialia,  or  Phigalia, 
on  the  river  Neda>  to  which  the  children  of  that  town 
confecrated  their  hair. 

»  Briet.  FvaUel.  d«  Ver.  Grsec.  part.  ii.  cap.  3. 

Fa  The 
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Mffuntai/u*  Tb'e  chief  mountains  are,  i.  Cillene,  faid  to  be  the 
higheft  In  the  whole  country,  a.  Pholoe,  now  Xiria^ 
famed  for  being  the  slbode  of  the  Centaurs,  and  for  the 
great  quantity  of  the  plant  centaureum  which  it  produces* 

J.  Stymphalus,  mentioned  a  tittle  higher,  and  iiow  called 
oglifi.  4.  Parthenius,  famed  for  its  Woods,  and  cele-* 
btated  by  moft  poets  and  hiftorians,  particularly  by  Virgil 
in  his  Bucolics.  5.  Lycxus,  by  fome  called  alfo  Olympusy 
and  by  the  Arcadians  the  facred  Mountain,  whence  fprings 
the  river  Neda.  Paufanias  calls  it  Cerauiius,  and  the 
prefe^nt  inhabitants  Mitena. 

It  would  be  endlefs  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  all  the  won- 
ders which  Plutarch,  Paufanias,  Vitrurius,  and  other  au« 
thors  tell  us  concerning  fome  of  their  rivers,  fountains, 
ahd  lakes,  &c.  and  the  beneficial  or  deftrudive  qualities 
which  they  attribute  to  their  waters,  particularly  to  that 
of  the  river  Styx,  to  fay  nothing  of  thofe  of  Alpheus  and 
Eurota.  They  tell  us,  likewife,  fuch  wonders  of  fome  of 
the  medicinal  plants,  and  fruits  of  Arcadia,  as  exceed  all 
belief;  particularly  one  fort  of  their  vines,  whofe  wine 
deprived  men  of  their  reafon,  and  gave  an  extraordinary 
fecundity  to  the  women ;  all  whicn  the  curious  reader 
may  fee  in  father  Briet,  above  quoted,  who  hath  been  at 
the  pains  to  colteft  them  out  of  the  ancient  authors  above- 
mentioned,  whilft  we  come  now  to  fpeak  of 
TAiiriiws,  ^^^  fucceffion  of  the  kings  of  Arcadia  who  reigned 
from  their  founder  to  Ariftocrates  11.  who  was  murdered 
.  by  his  fubjedts  for  his  treachery  to  the  Meflenians  * ;  is  as 
follows : 

1  Pelafgus  14  Cypfelus 

2  Lycaon  1 5  Lajus 

3  Ny6%imus  16  Bucolion 

4  Archas  17  Phialius 

5  Clitor     .  i8  Sim  us 

6  Azan  19  Pompus 

7  Epytus  1.  20  Eginetes 

8  Aleus  21  Polymeftor 

9  Lycurgus  22  Echmis 

10  Echemus  23  Ariftocrates  I. 

1 1  Agapenor  24  Hicetas 

12  Hyppothous  25  Ariftocrates  II. 

13  Epytus  II. 

«  Paufan«  ubi  fupra.  cap.  ii.  6c  ftq. 

ft 
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It  were  in  vain  to  expc^  an  exa£l  chronology  of  this  Chrwoltgy 
lingdom,  confidering  the  uncertainty  of  its  beginning.  unartMn^ 
If  Pelafgus,  the  fuppofed  founder  of  this  monarchy,,  were 
the  fame  with  Phaleg,  or  Peleg,  the  fon  of  Eber,  in  whofe 
days  the  earth  is  fajd  to  have  been  divided  ^,  it  muft  have 
begun  at  leaft  as  early  as  Terah's  time }  but  this  fuppoG- 
tion  we  have  rde£led.  ThoCe  who  place  the  foundation 
of  k  afaput  Mofes's  time,  feeios  Aill  to  have  antedated  \t% 
aeither  would  we  venture  to  place  it  before  the  expul- 
fioa  of  the  Caoaanites  from  their  native  land,  at  which 
time  they  were  obliged  to  go  in  fearch  of  fome  more 
peaceful  habitationss.  9ut  whether  in  Tofhua^s  tin^e,  .or 
afcer  it,  is  difficult  to  determine.  Sir  liaac  Newton  is  of 
opinion,  that  Pelafgus  was  contemporary  with  Inachus, 
Cecrops  I.  Lelax,  and  other  chiefs,  who  broughi  their 
colonies  out  of  Egypt ;  according  to  faim»  this  was  about 
II 20  years  before  Chrift  }  but,  according  to  our  chrono- 
logy, in  the  year  of  the  world  2448,  of  the  flood  792, 
ftndhefore  Chrift  1556;  at  which  time  we  h^ve  placed 
the  foundation  of  Athens  by  Cecrops.  And  it  can  hardly 
be  fuppofed  that  Pelafgus  could  be  of  a  more  recent  date 
than  he^  if  vve  confider  the  rude  beginnings  of  either 
kingdom,  or  the  furceffions  of  their  kings ;  and  Paofaniat 
thinks  that  Lycaon  was  contemporary  with  the  Athenian 
founder.  Upon  this  fuppoGtion,  therefore,  that  thev  be- 
gan about  the  fame  time,  it  will  follow,  that  this  ol  Ar- 
cadia laded  in  the  line  of  Pegafus  about  eight  hundred 
and  eighty  years,  that  is,  till  the  year  of  tlie  flood  1672, 
and  firil  of  the  twenty^eighth  Olympiad,  in  which  Arif- 
tocrates  II.  and  the  Ian  of  that  race,  was  ftoned  to  death. 
This  is  the  utmoft  we  dare  venture  to  advance  concerning 
an  epocha,  whofe  beginning  is  fo  dark  and  remote. 

We  have  already  faid  all  we  know  concerning  Pelafgus, 
and  his  fon  Lycaon,  except  that  this  laft  built  a  city  on 
the  mountain  Lycaeus,  and  called  it  Lycofura,  caufed  Ju- 
piter to  be  worfhipped  there  under  the  name  of  Jupiter 
Lycaptts,  and  instituted  the  Lycseax^  games  in  honour  of 
him.  As  for  the  cities  which  were  built  and  peopled  by 
his  numerous  ifTue,  the  reader  may  fee  them  in  the  inar« 
gin(U).      Among  lb  many  fons,  Lycaon  had  but  one 

daugjiter^ 

b  Gen.  X.  %S'  vid.  &  Stillingfl.    Or.  Sacr.  lib.  iii.  fap.  S. 

(U)  Thcfe  cities  were  Pal-  Phigalia  by  Phigaleus,  after- 
lantium,  built  by  Pallas ;  wards  called  Phialia,  from 
Oreltba^um,    by    Oreilheus;     Piiialus,  the 'fon  of  Bucolion. 

F  3  Trape- 
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4augliter,  nstmcd  Califto,  with  whotn  Jti|>ircr  havhig  had 
an  intrigue,  Juno  tamed  her  into  a  flie-beari  and  Diana, 
to  pleafc  that  jealous  goddefs,  (hot  her  to  death  (X).  Ly- 
caon  was  fucceedcd  by  his  cldeft  fon 

Ni£l:ymus;  and  he  dying,  we  fuppofe  childlefs^  left  the 
kingdom  to 

Areas,  the  fon  of  Califto,  by  Jupiter,  who  gave  tis 
name  to  the  kingdom  5  he  it  was  who  introduced  and  im-» 
proved  htrfbandry,  and  civilized  his  fubjeds,  in  memory 
of  which  benefits  his  bones  were,  by  the  advice  of  the 
Delphic  oracle,  brought  from  Mount  M^nelus,  where  he 
had  been  buried,  back  again  into  Arcadia,  according  to 
the  Pythonefs's  verfcs : 

Msenalia  eft  tetlus  horrens  Aquilohibus ;  Areas 
Hie  jacet  Arcadite  pofuit  qui  nomina  genti. 
Hue  loetum  te  ferre  pedes  atque  Arcadis  ofTa 
Sublata  egregiam  jubeo  traducere  in  urbem. 
Qu$c  trivia,  et  quse  quadrivia  eft  &  quinque  viarum 
Hie  lucuin  ftatue  &  facroe  fer  Arcadi  honores* 


Trapeziinte  from  Trapezeus ; 
pod  {b  of  the  reft ;  which  were 
)>uilt  by  his  other  fon?  Paceates, 
Macareus,  HelifTon,  Acacas, 
(from  wHom  this  laft  tribe  pre- 
tends  Mercury  has  that  fur,, 
hame  in  Homer,  which  figni" 
fies  Hvithout  evil^  implying  that 
the  good  he  doth  is  without 
any  mixture  of  ill),  and  Thoch* 
jbus.  Hypfus  built  Hypfuntes, 
Menelea,  and  Thyrea ;  Mcna- 
lus,  Tegeates,  and  Mantineus, 
the  three  cities  of  their  name. 
The  reft  of  thofe  cantons  bear- 
ing their  founders  names,  are 
the  Cromians,  Charifians,  Tri- 
colones,  Peretheans,  Afeatians, 
Lyceatians,  Sumatians,  Her^ 
cans,  and  Alipholians.  Or« 
chomenos,  the  father  of  the 
Orchomenians,  the  richeft  can- 
ton of  all  in  cattle,  was  the 
only  prince  who  did  not  call 
the  city  of  his  buikiing  by  his 
pwn  name,  but  by  that  or  Me- 


thrydon  ( 1 )  •  The  youngeft  of 
Lycaon's,  called  OEnotrius, 
inftead  of  following  the  eqcam- 
ple  of  the  reft,  obtained  a  fum 
of  money  and  forces  from 
his  brother  Ni<%mu«,  vAao 
fucceeded  Lycaon,  failed  into 
Italy,  fettled  there,  and  ws^ 
the  firft  who  brought  a  co- 
lony from  Greece  thither  (2), 
Hence  that  of  Virgil : 
Eft    locus    Hefperiam    Graii 

cognomine  dicunt. 
Terra  antiqua,  potens  armi?) 

atque  ubere  glebae, 
CEnotrii  coluere  viri. 

(X)  The  fable  adds,  that 
Mercury,  out  of  compaffion  to 
the  young  princefs,  and  by  lut 
piter's  order,  faved  the  intant 
(lie  was  pregnant  with,  and 
placed  the  unhappy  mother  in, 
heaven,  where  llic  became  a 
conftellation  ;  or  probably  that 
conftellation  was  called  by  her 
name  in  honour  of  her. 


(0  De  his  vid.  Byzant.  fub  voc        (t)  Paufah.  In  Arcad.  cap.  3. 

Areas 
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Areas  had  three  fons,  not  by  a  mortal  woman,  if  we  beliere 
the  poets,  but  by  a  nymph  called  Erato^  befides  a  natural 
fon  he  bad  before  he  married  the  nymph,  and  at  his  death 
imitik  his  kingdom  between  them.  Azan,  the  eldeft, 
called  his  portion  by  his  name  Azania.  Aphydas  had  the 
canton  of  Tegca,  and  Elatus  had  Mount  Cyliene,  from 
which  he  afterwards  retired,  and  fettling  in  rhocis,  built 
a  city,  which  he  called  by  his  name. 

Azan  was  fucceeded  by  his  only  fon  ^ 

,  Clitor,  who  inftituted  funeral  games  in  honour  of  hb 
father,  built  a  city  which  he  called  by  his  name,  and  was 
the  moft  powerful  prince  of  his  time,  but  died  chiidlef$  \ 
fo  that  his  (hare  of  the  Arcadian  kingdom  fell  to 

Epytus,  elded  fon  of  his  brother  Elatus,  who  was  bit 
to  de^tfa  by  a  venomous  ferpent,  as  he  was  hunting,  and 
icfjt  the  kingdom  to  his  coufin 

Aleus,  the  fon  of  Aphydas.  This  prince  made  Tegea 
his  metropolis,  and  built  in  it  a  temple  to  Minenra  Alea* 
He  had  three  fons,  Lycurgus,  Amphidamas,  and  Cepheus; 
and  a  daughter,  named  Auge,  whom  he  condemned  to  be 
drowned  for  her  criminal  converfe  with  Hercules,  during 
his  abode  at  Tegea  (Y).  He  was  fucceeded  by  his  eldeft  fon 

Lycurgus,  whofe  two  fons  dying  before  him,  he  left 
the  kingdom  to  Echemus,  the  great-grandfon  of  Aleus. 

Echemus  aflifted  Atreus,  the  fpn  of  Pelops,  againft  the 
Heraclidae,  who  firft  entered  Peloponnefus  with  a  pow- 
erful army,  haying  Hyllus,  the  fon  of  Hercules,  at  their 
head.  We  have  fpoken  of  this  expedition  in  a  former 
fedion,  and  of  the  fuccefs  of  Echemus  againft  that  cham*- 
pion,  whom  he  killed  in  fingle  combat :  he  left  his  king- 
dom to  a  fon  of  Anc2eus,  the  fon  of  Lycurgus,  named 

Agapenor,  who  commanded  the  Arcadian  troops  at 
the  fiegc  of  Troy,  and  in  his  return,  being,  like  the  reft 
of  the  furviving  Grecian  chiefs,  tofied  about  by  contrary 
Grinds  and  tcmpefts,  was  caft  at  length  upon  the  coaft  of 

(y)  This  prince&    having  was  taken  up  about  the  mouth 

captivated  Hercules  whilfl  he  of  the  Caicus,  by  Teuthras, 

was  at  Tegea,   was  left  with  king  of  Myfia,    who  was .  {(^  * 

child  by  him,  which  her  fa-  charmed  with  her  beauty,  that 

tberno fooner perceived,  than  he  married  her,  and  brought 

he  ordered  her  to  be  drowned^  up  her  fon  Telcphus   as  his 

or,  according  to  others,  to  be  own,  and  made  nim  his  fuc* 

put  into  a  cheft  with  her  child,  cqflbr  ( i ) . 
and  fluiig  into  the  fca.     She 

(1)  PaufaHi  in  Arcad.  cap*  iv« 

F  4  Cyprusi 
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Cyprus,  and  fettled  at  Faphos,  where  he  built  a  temple  t9 
Venus,  who,  till  then,  if  we  believe  Paufanias,  was  only 
worihipped  at  the  fmall  city  of  Golgos  ^.  From  bim  the 
kingdom  pafled  to  the  line  of  Stjmphalus,  the  ion  of  £ki* 
tus,  who  was  the  youngeft  fon  ot  Areas. 

Hyppothous,  the  great-grandfon  of  Stymphalus>  was 
the  perfon  who  fucceeded  him,  of  whom  we  have  nothing 
memorable,  except  that  he  transferred  the  feat  of  the 
kingdom  from  Te&;ea,  the  ancient  metropolis,  to  Trapeza : 
he  was  fucceeded  by  hi^  fon 

Epytus  11.  in  whofe  days  Oreftes,  the  fon  of  Agamem- 
non, being  warned  by  the  oracle,  retired  into  Arcadia, 
died,  and  was  buried  in  or  near  the  city  of  Tegea^  £p7* 
tus  was  afterwards  (truck  blind,  for  his  prcfumption,  in 
venturing  into  the  temple  of  Neptune  at  Mantinea^  aq^ 
dying  foon  after,  left  the  crown  to  his  fon 

Cypfelus,  in  whofe  days  Crefphontes  having,  by  indireA 
means,  got  the  kingdom  of  Meflenia,  was  murdered  with 
two  of  his  fons.  The  thirds  named  Epytus,  by  others 
^gyptus.  Bed  toCypfeltts,  whow^as  his  grandfather  by  the 
mother's  fide  (Z),  and  by  his  afliftance  regained  the  Mefie^ 
nian  kingdom,  revenged  his  father's  death,  and  killed  the 
ufurpcr  Polyphontcs.  We  find  nothing  conCderable  dur- 
ing the  reigns  of  his  four  next  fucceflbrs,  Lajus,  Bucolion, 
Fhialius,  and  Simus,  except  that  in  the  time  of  this  laft, 
an  ancient  ftatue  of  Ceres,  furnamed  the  Black,  was  fet  on 
fire,  which  was  looked  upon  as  a  prefage  of  that  mo- 
narches fpeedy  death,  which  happened  accordingly  foon 
after :  he  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon 

Pompus.  This  prince,  by  the  help  of  the  JE^nttx, 
opened  a  .commerce  bv  land-carriage  from  his  inland 
towns  to  the  fea-port  oi  Cyllene,  to  and  from  which  the 
merchandizes  ufed  to  be  conveyed  upon  mules.  This 
trade  proved  fo  beneficial  to  the  kingdom,  that  in  gratitude 

c  Arcad.  cap.  5.  ^  Vide  Herodot.  lib.  i,  cap.  67.  Paufan. 

ubi  fupra* 

(Z)  About  the  beginning  of  was  forced  to  make  an  alliance 

his  reign  the  Dorian  fleet  hav-  with  Crefphontes,  and  to  gpivc 

ing  invaded  Peloponnefus,  not  him  his  daughter  in  marriage, 

by  the  Ifthmus  of  Corinth,  as  to  help  him  to  make  head  a- 

they  had  done  three  genera-  gainft  them,  inconfiderationof 

tions  before,   for  want  of  tak-  which   his   foi^  affifted  Epytus 

ing  the  right  meaning  of  the  to   regain   his    father's  king- 

oracle;  but  by  landing  above  dom(2), 
the  cape  of  Rhion,  (^^pfelus 

(t)  Paufan,  ubi  fupra. 
,  to 
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to  tlofe  iflanderS}  Pompus  called  his  fpn  and  facceflbr 
by  their  name  ^gin^tes.  This  laft  was  fuccceded  by  his 
fon 

Polymeftot,  in  whofe  days  happened  that  invafion 
in  which  the  Lacedaemonians  being  come  againft.  Tegea» 
were  difcomfited  by  the  help  of  the  Arcadian  women, 
and  both  they  and  their  king  Charilaus  bound  with  the 
chains  they  had  brought  for  the  Tegeans ;  however,  Cha- 
rilaus was  foon  after  releafed,  upon  his  oath  and  promife 
that  the  Lacedxmonians  ihould  not  fight  againft  them  any 
more*  The  chains  were  afterwards  hung  up  as  trophies 
in  the  temple  ®.  Polymeftor  was  fucceeded  by  his  bro-  * 
ther 

Echmis,  who  aflifted  the  MefTenians,  the  old  and  con- 
ftant  allies  of  the  Arcadians,  againft  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, and  was  fucceeded  by  his  own  f6n 

Ariftocrates  I.  This  prince,  among  other  wicked 
a£^ions,  being  enamoured  of  a  young  virgin,  prieftefs  of 
Diana  Hymnia,  a  deity  highly  reverenced  by  the  Arca- 
dians, and  having  in  vain  tried  to  debauch  her,  raviflied 
her  at  the  altar  of  the  goddefs.  For  this  impietyi  he  was 
ftoned  to  death  by  his  fubjedls,  who,  to  prevent  the  like 
facrilegious  attempts  for  the  future,  ordained  that  from 
thencefortbi  none  but  married  women  fhould  be  admitted 
to  the  prieftly  funSion. 

We  know  nothing  concerning  his  fon  Hicetas,  except 
that  he  was  father  to 

Ariftocrates  IL  the  laft  of  the  royal  line  of  Cypfelus, 
with  whom  we  fhall  dofe  this  fe£tion.  He  was  ftoned 
to  death  by  his  own  fubjefts  for  his  treachery  to  the  Mef- 
fenians  his  allies,  whom  he  betrayed  to  the  Spartans,  with 
whom  they  were  at  War.  The  Arcadians,  not  content 
with  his  death,  caft  his  body  out  of  their  territories,  left  it 
expofed  without  burial,  and,  to  perpetuate  his  infamy, 
erefted  a  pillar  in  a  grove  of  Mount  Lycaeus,  on  whidi 
they  caufed  an  infcription  to  be  engraved,  the  purport  of 
which  maybe  read  in  the  margin  (A),  as  we  findit  tranf- 
lated  by  Mr,  Hind,  in  his  Grecian  hiftory  ^ 

»  Herodot,  ubi  fupra.  f  P.  1 67.  Vide  &  Paufan*  ubi  iupra^ 

ft  in  Mcirenic.  ,  r  •     . 

(A)  The  bafc  betrayer  of  Meifene's  ftatc. 

Has  met  at  length  a  well-deferved  fate* 
In  vain  perfidious  traitors  judice  fhun  ; 
tiail,  Blighty  Jove !  fave  the  Arcadian  throne. 

SECT. 
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SECT.      VII, 

The  Hifiory  of  the  ancient  Kingdom  ofTheJfaly^  with  a 
Jhort  Account  of  that  ofPhopis. 

Vam.  'TpHESSALY  is  fuppofed  to  have  received  its  name 
^  from  Theflalu?  «,  l:hc  father  ^,  or,  according  to  others  ^, 
fhe  fon  of  Graecus,  an  ancient  king  of  an  obfcurc  village, 
from  whom  the  Greeks  are  faid  to  have  been  defcended  \ 
It  was  alfo  anciently  called  ^mpnia^  cither  from  the  far 
mous  mountain  of  that  narnp*  pr  from  the  daughter  of 
Deucalion*  or  perhaps  rather  from  Emon,  the  fon  of 
Chlorus,  the  father  of  Theffalqs,  and  grandfon  of  Pelafr 
gus^  From  this  laft  it  was  alfo  called  Pelafgiai  and  Pyr.p 
haea,  from  Pyrrha,  Deucalion's  wife  %  but  it  was  moft  com- 
monly known  .by  that  of  Theffaly,  as  if  is  jio\^  {>v  that  of 
Janna. 

PiVffiox.  It  was  anciently  divided  into  four  di(lri£^,  pr  perhaps 
kingdoms ;  Theffaliotes,  Iftoeotis,  Pelafgiotis,  and  Phthi? 
Otis.  Deucalion  was  king  of  this  faft  when  the  deluge 
that  goes' by  his  name  happened,  which  deftroyed  all  the 
inhabitants  of  this  and  the  neighbouring  countries,  except 
only  fuch  as  happily  efcaped  into  the  high  mountains  of 
Theflaliotis,  and  Deucalion  and  his  wife,  who  ^ere  carr 
lied  in  an  ark  upon  the  waters  nine  days  and  nights,  and 
refted  at  length  upon  Pamaffus,  from  which  they  arc 
feigned  to  have  repeopled  thccountry,  by  throwing  ftoqes 
tehind  them™.  However,  the  name  of  Theffaly  and 
'Theffalians  in  time*  prevailed,  and  came  to  Cgnify  all  the 
four  pans.  Sometimes  it  included  Magnefia  and  Phthi- 
otis,  and  fometimes  not ;  fometimes  it  was  joined  with 
Macedonia,  and  fometimes  fevered  from  it,  and  again  re- 
joined to  it ". 

Situation         Theffaly,  properly  fo  called,  had  on  the  eaft  the  pro- 

andixtint*  vinces  of  Magnefia  and  Phthia  above  mentioned,  and  thefe 
two  were  bounded  by  the  -ffigean  fea.  On  the  weft  it  had 
Illyricum  and  Epirus,  now  Albania  ;  on  the  north  Mace- 
donia and  Mygdonia,  and  on  the  fouth  Grecia  Propria. 
*lt  extended  from  eaft  to  weft  about  one  deg.  40  min.  that 
is,  from  24  deg.  10  min  to  25I  eaft  longitude,  and  from 

s  Steph.  Byzant.  rub  voce  eiffvak*  h  Eufeb.  Chronic,  vid. 

$c\^oU  Scalig.  ii)  eund.  ^  Vide  B^'zant.  Tub  voce  r;«t«oc. 

k  Id.  ibid.  &  Cluver.  lib.  iv.  cap.  8.  -I  Byzant.  fub»  voce  ai^w. 

m  Ovid  Metam.  Ink.  Apollod.  lib.i.  cap.  7*  *  Cluver.  ubi 

ftipnu  Mela,  lib.  ii.  cap.  3,  U  4. 
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iK>rth  to  fouth|  from  39  deg,  50  min.  to  about  41  deg> 
north  latitude. 

It  was  famous  for  its  twQnty-four  hills,  the  uiofl;  re-  Nainrai 
markable  of  which  were  thofe  that  follow :  rariim. 

I.  Olympus,  celebrated  among  the  poets  for  its  extra-  jj/jouMtams. 
ordinary  height.    2.  Othrys/ where  king  Pirithous  reigned  .     ' 

over  the  Lapith^.  3.  Pelion.  4.  OfTa,  which  with  Ne^ 
phele  were,  according  to  the  fablei  inhabited  by  Centaurs, 
who  were  afterwards  killed  or  driven  away  by  Hercules^ 
for  their  luftful  attempt  upon  the  women  that  affifted  at 
Pirithoos's  nuptials.  Here  were  alfo  the  plains  of  Phar- 
falia,  and  the  delightful  valley  of  Tempe,  about  fix  miles 
in  length,  and  five  in  breadth,  fo  pleafantly  fituate  be- 
tween the  mountains  of  OfTa,  Pelion,  and  Olympus,  fo 
beautified  with  nature's  gifts,  and  watered  by  the  river 
Peneus,  ^txrhich  ran  through  the  midft  of  it,  that  it  was 
reckoned  the  garden  of  the  Mufes.  On  the  fouth  bor- 
ders of  Theffaly  were  feated  the  Dolopes  and  Myrmi- 
dons (B),  whom  Achilles  led  to  the  Trojan  war. 

The  whole  kingdom  of  Theflaly  was  very  pleafant  and  Rivers^ 
fruitful,  being  watered  by  feveral  great  rivers  which  run 
quite  acrofs  the  country.  The  chief  of  them  are  the 
Peneus  above  mentioned,  the  Aliacmon,  Erigon,  and 
Axius ;  all  which  empty  themfelves  into  the  j£gean  fea, 
by  the  gulph  of  Theflalonica,  anciently  called  Sinus  Ther- 
maicus.  This  country  fcems  alfo  to  have  been  remark- 
ably produftive  of  poifonous  weeds  and  drugs.  Hence 
Plautus  makes  ufe  of  the  word  Theffalus  to  exprefs  a  poi- 
fonous thing :  but  upon  the  whole  it  was  fo  fruitful  and 
delicious,  that,  like  many  others  of  the  fame  rich  nature, 
it  was  feldom  free  from  foreign  invafions. 

Cities  of  note  were  ;  i.  Larifla,  famed  for  giving  birth  Cities  of 
to-  Achilles,  called  from  thence  Larifleus :  its  fituation  *^''* 
was  excellent,  being  near  the  gulph  above  mentioned,  and 
upon  the  river  Peneus,  near  the  foot  of  Olympus,  and  at 
one  end  of  the  valley  of  Tempe.  2.  Demetrius,-  fituate 
on  the  Sinus  Pelafgicus,  now  Golfo  dell  Armiro,  and 
ftrongly  fortified  by  art  and  nature.    3.  Pegafa,'  on  the 


(B)  The  latter  were  fo  called 
from  (jw^fMiiy  a  pifmire,  not,  as 
the  poets  feign,  becaufe  Mslcms^ 
the  fpn  of  Jupiter,  feeing  his 
country  difpeopled  by  a  griev- 
ous plague,  obtained  a  frefh 
fupply  of  fubjc6ts  from  his  fa- 
ther,  by  turning  ants  into  men; 


but  becau(e,  as  Strabo  fays, 
this  people  were  very  excellent 
in  cultivating  the  ground,  and 
imitated  the  pifmires  iu  their 
diligence  and  oeconomy,  or  took 
the  hint  of  digging,  tilling, 
and  other  hulbandry^  from  that 
infe^. 

fame 
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fame  gulph,  famous  for  being  the  place  where  the  fhip 
Argo  was  built,  which  carried  the  Argonauts  on  their 
famed  expedition  of  the  golden  fleece.  Pythion,  cele- 
brated for  the  Pythian  games,  which  were  inftituted  here 
in  honour  of  Apollo,  in  memory  of  his  killing  the  ferpent 
Python  (C).  The  ^metropolis  of  Thcffaly  was,  according 
to  Heliodorus  %  called  Hypatha,  and  utuated  near  the 
Sinus  Maliachus,  now  Golfo  di  Ziton,  and  at  a  fmall  di- 
ftance  from  mount  Oeta,  upon  which  Hercules  ended  his 
life,  after  he  had  put  on  the  poifoned  ibirt  (D). 

Theffaly  w*as  famous  for  fuch  an  extraordinary  breed  of  • 
oxen,  that  Neleus  king  of  Pylus  refufed  to  give  his  daugh-* 
t^r  in  marriage  to  Melampus  king  of  Tyrius,  except  he 
procured  him  fome  of  them,  which  he  foon  after  did  by 
the  help  of  his  brother  Bias  p.  What  fine  horfes  they 
bredy  and  how  expert  they  were  in  the  ufe  and  manage^ 

*  Hift^.  ^thiop.  ap  Heylin.        f  Paufan.  in  Mcflenic*  cap.  %6^ 


(C)  The  four  moft  confi- 
derable  were,  the  Ifthmian,  the 
Olympic,  Nemean,  and  the 
Pythonian ;  thefe  made  four 
annual  meetings  for  all  the 
Grecians,  who  reforted  to  thofe 
places  in  great  numbers,  but 
which  were  llill  more  efleemed 
for  the  concourfe  of  the  nobleft 
and  greateft  youths,  who  came 
to  fignaliz^  themfelves  there; 
fome  for  their  {liength  ;  others 
for  their  a<Sivity,  courage,  wit, 
learning,  and  other  valuable 
accomplifhments. 

The  prize  which  was  given 
to  the  viftors  ^t  thefe  Pythian 
games,  was  originally  a  garland 
of  oaken  boughs,  which  was 
afterwards  changed  into  one  of 
laurel.  The  reader  may  fee 
a  full  account  of  all  thefe 
games  in  Potter^s  Antiquities, 

(D)  Father  Briet,  in  the 
place  lately  quoted,  ranges 
them  in  the  following  order ; 
viz, 

I.  In  Pelafgiotis,  LarifTa, 
now  Larizo,  Scptufn,  Gonnus 
or  Gonuza,  aud  Atraxj   the 


rivers  lire,  the  Peneus,  now 
Salampria,  the  Pamifus,  and 
Titarcfus. 

2.  In  jEftiotis,  Tricca  or 
Trica,  now  Tricata,  Com  phi* 
pbeca,  Thome  or  Ithome,  and 
Clemene.  Ri?ers,  the  Cora* 
tius,  or  Curatius,  now  Ono-r 
c^ro,  and  the  Phoenix* 

3.  In  ThelTaliotis,  Hypata, 
metropolis,  Thaumaci,  Cy*- 
phata,  and  the  river  Apidanus, 
now  Epideno. 

4.  In  Phthiotis,  Pbarfalus, 
Eretriac,  Thebae  Phthioticae  or 
Phthiae,  now  Zitton,  Lariilk 
Penfiis,  Lamia  Echinus,  and 
Heraclea  Trachinia,  now  Co- 
marus.  Rivers,  the  Enipeus 
and  Amphryfus.  Mountains, 
CEtra  and  Otr)'s. 

5.  In  Magnefia,  Phera,  now 
Sidero,  Jerufator  Fenifar,  Mi- 
libea  Parva,  Joleos,  Deme- 
trias,  now  Demetriada,  Pegafae, 
Tempe  Theflala.  Mountains, 
OiTa,  now  Coffovo,  and  Pc- 
lion.  Promontories, .  thofe  of 
Magnefia  and  Sepias. 

ment 
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tnent  of  that  noble  creature,  we  need  not  tell  our'readcr*, 
fince  the  fi£tion  of  the  Centaurs  is  allowed  'to  have  taken 
its  origin  from  them  ^.  This  fable,  however,  refle£ls  no 
lefs  difgrace  upon  them  for  their  brutiih  incontinency^ 
than  it  commends  them  for  their  (kill  in  horfemanfhip* 
The  attempt  which  they  made  .upon  the  women  at  the 
nuptials  of  their  neighbour,  Pirithous,  king  of  the  Lapithae^ 
if  not  forged  to  fix  an  ignominious  ftain  upon  them,  is  a 
pregnant  proof  of  the  one,  and  the  hiftory  of  their  wars 
.  with  other  nations  afford  us  a  conftant  proof  of  the  latter  y 
fo  that,  notwithftanding  their  debauchery,  they  have  (hew* 
ed  themfelves  a  warlike  nation,  and  as  fucb,  their  alliance, 
as  well  as  afiiftance^  efpecially  that  of  their  cavalry,  wa| 
eagerly  folicited  by  contending  powers. 

We  fhall  not  pretend  to  give  here  a  lift  of  their  kings^ 
much  lefs  of  thofe  tyrants,  who  reigned,  fome  over  one 
or  more,  others  over  all  the  four  diftrids,  into  which  this 
country  was  divided;   but  (hall  content  ourfelves  with 
mentioning  what  we  find  moft  remarkable  under  any  of 
them  during  this  fabulous  and  heroic  epocha.     At  the 
head  of  all  muft  be  placed  the  celebrated  Argon autic  ex- 
pedition, which  happened  in  the  reign  of  Pelias  king  of     » 
Thcflaly,  about  the  year  of  the  world  2720,  or  a  hundred  Yr.  of  FL 
years  before  the  taking  of  Troy.^  We  do  not  however  pre-       '^^^JJ- 
tend  to  fettle  this  epocha  with*  any  certainty ;  but  have      ^^^^^^'^^ 
followed  that  of  archbifliop  Ufher,  without  entering  into   . 
the  difference  between  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  and  him.    The 
occafion  of  this  expedition  was  as  follows : 

-ffifon,  the  third  in  defcent  from  ^ffiolus,  being  either  ^/gMM- 
worn  out  with  age^  or  weary  of  government,  whilft  his  '?'  '*^'«* 
fon  Jafon,  by  Pofymela,  or,  according  to  others,  by  Alci-  '  * 
mede,  was  yet  very  young,  appointed  Pelias,  his  brother 
by  the  mother's  fide,  guardian  of  the  kingdom  till  his  fon 
Ihould  come  of  age.  Pelias,  on  the  other  hand,  who  bad 
refolved  to  fecure  the  government  to  himfelf,  fent  to  con- 
fult  the  oracle,  and  was  bid  to  beware  of  the  man  who 
had  but  one  fhoe.  It  happened  fome  time  after,  that  as 
he  was  facrificing  to  Neptune,  he  called  his  nephew' to 
him,  who  was  o'n  the  other  fide  of  a  rivulet ;  and  Jafon^ 
being  in  great  hafte  to  qrofs  the  brook,  dropped  one 
of  his  flioes,  and  gave  Pelias  occafion  to  think  that 
Jafon  was  the  perfon  pointed  at  by  the  oracle.  He  then 
afked  him  what  courfe  he  would  take  with  a  perfon  of 
whom  the  oracle  had  bid  him  beware  ;  and  Jafon  readily 

<  Ofor,  Scry,  Vatabl.  &  al. 
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anfwered,  that  tie  would  fend  him  to  Colchis  in  fearch  of 
the  Golden  Fleece  (£)•  His  uncle  took  him  at  his  word^ 
and  fent  him  immediatelf  upon  that  enterprize  '.  Jafoii 
made  no  difficulty  to  obey^;  and  having  engaged  a  confi-^ 
derable  number  of  young  men,  the  flower  of  all  Greece^ 
in  this  expedition,  he  procured  a  ihip  to  be  built  for  this 
purpofe  at  Pegafa,  by  one  Argus,  from  whom  he  called 
at  Argos ;  and  hence  he  and  his  gallant  company  were 
called  Argonautae. 

Thefe  adventurers,  after  many  ftrange  difficulties  and 
exploits  (F),  arrived  at  length  at  the  land  of  Colchis^  where 

the 

^  '  ApoHofi«  Argon*  llb«  ii.  Apollod  Kb.  i.  ice 


(E)  This  fabulous  fleece  was 
)hen  in  pofleffion  of  iBetes  king 
of  Colchis,  a  countiy  lying 
between  the  Euxine  Sea  and 
Iberia,  and  now  called  Men- 
grelia.  It  then  had  fome  con* 
uderabte  mines  of  sold,  which 
gave  rife  to  the  m>le  of  the 
neece.  The  country  abound- 
ing alio  with  poifonous  drugs 
and  plants,  which  Medea,  king 
.£etes's  daughter,  knew  how  to 
prepare  and  make  ufe  of ;  the 
poets  tlymght  iic  to  turn  her 
into  an  enchantrefs.  The 
fable  adds,  that  the  fleece  was 
hung  upon  a  large  oak  in  the 
grove  of  Mars,  and  was  guarded 
by  a  dra^n  who  never  flept. 

(F)  The  iirft  place  they 
louched  at  was  the  ifland  of 
Lemnos,  in  the  ^gean  Sea, 
inhabited  by  female  warriors, 
who,  though  they  had  killed 
their  huib^ds»  in  order  to 
kad  an  Amazonian  life,  yet 
were  fo  charmed  with  thefe 
brave  youths,  that  they  took 
them  to  their  beds.  They 
failed  next  to  the  country  of 
the  Deliones,  where  thev  were 
kindly  received  by  their  king 
Cyzicus,  but  departing  frdm 
thence  in  the  night,  and  being 
driven  back  by  contrary  winds^ 


they  were  miftaken  for  Pelaf- 
gians,  with  whom  that  peoj^ei 
were  then  at  war.  A  fierce 
engagement  enfued,  in  which 
Cvxicus,  and  a  great  number 
^t  his  men  were  killed  on  the 
fpot.  The  return  of  dayJight 
having  difcovered  the  unhappy 
miftake,  they  only  ftayed  to 
bury  the  dead,  and  failed  to 
Myfla,  a  country  in  Afia  Mi'' 
nor,  near  the  Hellefpoot. 

Here  Hercules,  who  plyed 
his  oar  with  more  firength  than 
ikiil,  unluckily  broke  it,  and 
whilft  he  was  sone  into  the 
wood  to  cut  himKlf  a  new  Qne, 
Hylas,  his  beloved  boy,  was 
ilolen  by  a  nymph  as  he  was 
drinking  at  a  fountain ;  fo  that 
whilft  he  and  his  brother-in-^ 
law*8  fop,  Polyphemus,  went 
in  fearch  of  hiih<,  the  Argo- 
nautae  left  them  behmd,  and 
failed  into  Bithynia. 

Here  Amicus,  the  fon  of 
Neptune,'  king  of  the  country^ 
a  man  of  prodigious  ftrength, 
having  obliged  them,  as  he 
did  all  ftrange  comers,  to  con-^ 
tend  with  him  at  whirlbats,  was 
killed  by  Pollux,  one  of  the 
Argonautic  heroes.  The  Ber* 
braces,  feeing  their  king  fallen, 
would  foon  have  revenged  his 

death 
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the  golden  fleece  was  kept.  They  went  immecfiately  to 
the  metropolis,  where  Jafon  acquained  ^etes,  king  of  the 
country,  with  Pelias's  command,  and  demanded  the 
fleece*  iEetes  promifed  to  deliver  it  to  him,  provided 
he  could  yoke  together,  by  his  own  fingle  ftrength,  two 
fierce  and  terrible  bulls  (whicli  had  brazen  hoofs,  and 
breathed  out  fire  and  flame,  and  had  been  prefented  to 
him  by  Vulcan)  and  plow  the  ground  with  them,  fowing 
it  with  dragon's  teeth,  which  Minerva  had  given  him,  and 
were  the  remainder  of  thofe  which  Cadmus  had  fown 
at  Thebes  •. 

Jafon,  perplexed  how  to  perform  thefe  conditions,  was 
happily  relieved  by  Medea,  the  king's  daughter,  whofc 

•  Id.  ibid*    Vid.  Hind,  ubi  fupra,  lib.  i. 
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death  on  the  vi^or,  had  not 
his  brave  companions  refcued 
him  from  the  danger;  after 
which  they  failed  immediately 
toSalmydeflus,  a  city  in  Thrace, 
where  they  confulted  the  fa- 
mous blind  foothfayer,  Phi- 
naus,  concerning  the  fuccefa 
of  their  expedition. 

This  perfon,  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  fabie^  was  continu- 
ally infeiled  with  harpies,  a 
monftrous  kind  of  bird^  with 
women's  faces,  and  diftorted 
claws,  who  devoured  one  part 
of  his  provifions,  and*poifoned 
the  rett,  with  the  flench  they 
left  upon  it,  promifed  to  direct 
them  fafely  to  Colchis,  provid- 
•d  they  would  rid  him  of  thofe 
infediious  birds,  which  they 
accordingly  did.  He  then,  a-' 
moGg  other  dirediops,  bid  them 
beware  of  the  Simplegades,  two 
rocks,  or,  according  to  others, 
two  iilands,  about  half  a  league 
diftant  from  the  flreights  of 
the  Bofphorus,  and  fo  near  to- 
gether, that  at.  a  dlflance  they 
&em  to  run  againfl  each  other. 


and  which  the  poets  fay,  were 
often  pufhed  fo  clofe  by  the 
force  of  the  winds,  that  they 
Ihut  up  the  paflage.  He  there- 
fore advifed  them  to  let  a  pi- 
geon through  it,  and  hot  to 
attempt  the  ftreight,  unlefs 
they  law  him  get  fafe  to  the 
other  fide;  they  followed  his 
advice  with  fome  fucccfs,  the 
pigeon  having  Io(i:  only  one 
part  of  his  tail,  and  the 
fliip  received  fome  flight  da- 
mage. 

From  this  flreight  they  fail- 
ed to  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Parthenius,  and  were  honour- 
ably received  by  Lycus,  king 
of  that  country.  Here  Idmon, 
the  fon  of  Apollo  and  Afteria, 
and  a  foothfayer  of  their  con\- 
pany,  was  killed  by  a  wild  boar. 
Typhis,  their  pilot,  .  likewife 
died  here,  and  was  fucceed* 
ed  by  Anca-us.  At  lengthy 
having  crofled  the  river  Ther- 
modon,  and  Mount  Caucafus, 
they  arrived  fafe  at  Colchis, 
which  was  the  end  of  their 
journey  (i). 


(t)Apollom  Argonaut,  lib.  ii.Apollod  lib.  L  Vid.  Hind.  Hift. 
Grscc. 
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heart  he  had  captivated.    3he  promifed  him,  that  i(  he 
would  marry  her,  fhe  would  affift  him  in  the  enterprise* 
He  had  no  looner  agreed  to,  this  condition,  than  (he  gave 
him  a  medicine,  with  which  having  s^nointed  his  body  and 
armour,  he  became  proof  againft  the  violence  of  the  buUs^ 
or,  according  to  others,  fhe  taught  him  how  to  tame  thofe 
fierce  creatures,  fo  as  to  be  able  to  yoke  and  make  ufe  of 
them.  She  told  him,  moreover,  that  the  teeth  which  he  was 
to  fow,  would  prefently  fpring  up  into  armed  men,  which 
would  infallibly  deftroy  him,  uniefs  he  raifed  an  imme* 
diate  difienHon  among  them,  by  throwing  (tones  at  them, 
during  which  he  might  eafily  cut  them  off*.     Jafon  having 
fucceisfully  performed  the  talk,  went  and  demanded  the 
fleece  according  to  JEetes's  promife ;  but  this  prince,  in- 
(lead  of  delivenng  it,  was  contriving  how  to  deftroy  him 
and  his  company»  and  bum  their  (hip.    To  prevent  this 
mifchief,  Medea,  by  her  enchantments,  caft  the  watchful 
dragon  into  a  deep  (leep,  ftole  the  fleece,  and  brought  it 
to  her  lover,  who  took  her,  and,  at  her  defire,  alfo  her 
brother  Abfyrtus  into  his  (hip,  and  failed  away  imme- 
diately with  his  companions,     -^tes,  who  was  foon  in- 
formed of  his  daughter's  treachery,  purfued  them  with 
fuch  difpatch  that  they  were  on  the  point  of  being  over- 
taken.   In  this  emergency  Medea  cut  her  brother  in  pieces, 
^nd  fcattered  his  mangled  limbs  about^  in  hopes  to  (lop 
his  farther  purfuit,  and  the  expedient  fucceeded.     The 
difconfolate  king,    furprifed  at  her  unnatural  barbarity, 
ftayed  to  gather  up  the  fragments  of  his  fon's  body,  and 
buried  them  in  a  place  called  from  thence  Tomi,  in    the 
ttiean   time   (he   and  the  Argonauts  efcaped  into  Thel^ 
faly,  not  without  having  firft  felt  the  efFefts  of  Jupiter's 
anger  fof  the  murder  of  Abfyrtus  (G),  and  ajfter  having 
fpent  four  whole  months  in  this  expedition. 

During 


(G)  The  fable  adds,  that 
Jove,  having  purfued  the  Ar- 
gonauts with  dreadful  dorms, 
and  ca(t  them  upon  unknown 
coafts,  the  (hip  Argos,  to  their 
great  furprize,  (poke  to  them, 
and  alTured  them^  that  that 
god  would  never  be  appeafed 
till  they  were  cleanfed  from 
their  muhier  by  Circe,  a  famed 
forcercfs,  fuppofed  to  have 
been  the  daughter  of  Sol,  by 


the  nymph  Perfe,  who  lived 
in  the  ifland  of  iEea.  They 
had  no  foouer  obeyed  this  rai- 
raculous  order,  than,  failing 
by  the  coafts  of  the  Syrens, 
they  were  delivered  from  iht 
danger  of  their  enchanting  mu- 
fic,  by  the  more  charming 
voice  of  Orpheus.  Thence 
they  failed  between  Scylla  and 
Charjbdis,  environed  with  the 
fire  and  fmoke,  which  feemed 

to 
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During  his  abfence  Pelias,  who  had  never  espeAed 
Ills  return  from  Colchis^  had  formed  a  defign  to  cut  of  his 
father,  in  order  to  fix  the  kingdom  upon  himfelf  and  bis 
fon  Acailus  ;  and  the  x)ld  king,  being  apprifed  of  his  plots, 
hadpoifoned  himfelf  by  drinking  a  draught  of  bull's  blood* 
His  queen,  likewife,  opprefTed  with  grief  for  his  deaths 
and  the  fuppofed  lofs  of  her  fon  and  kingdom,  had  hanged 
herfelf ;  fo  that  Pelias  now  thought  himfelf  fecure  on  his 
throne,  when,  contrary  to  his  expedation,  Jafon  returned 
fuccefsful  and  vidorious  with  the  fleece  (H).    However^ 

he 
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to  iifue  out  of  thofe  and  the 
neighbouring  rocks*  They 
were,  however,  delivered  from 
this  danger  alfo,  by  Tethys 
and  the  Nereids,  at  Juno's  com- 
mand, and  came  at  length  to 
Corcyra,  the  iiland  of  the  Phae- 
acians,  where  Alcinous  then 
rtigned.  Here  they  were  over- 
taken by  the  Colchians,  whom 
&tes  had  fent  in  purfuit  of 
them.  Thcfe  went  immedi* 
ately  to  the  king,  and  demand- 
ed Medea  to  be  delivered  to 
them,  which  he  promifed  to 
do,  in  cafe  (he  was  not  already 
married  to  Jafon,  But  his 
queen  being  apprifed  of  this 
promife,  went  immediately 
and  married  him  privately; 
fo  that  the  Colchians,  being 
forbid  to  return  hopie  without 
her,  were  forced  to  fettle  in 
this  iiland,  whilft  the  Argo- 
nauts failed  towards  Crete. 

Here  Medea  was  again  forc- 
ed to  make  ufe  of  her  enchant- 
ments to  deliver  the  veifel 
fix>m  being  funk  by  the  ftones, 
which  Talus,  a  man  of  brafs, 
and  the  prcfent  of  Vulcan  to 
Minos,' then  king  of  that  iiland, 
threw  at  it.  This  extraordi- 
oary  man  is  feigned  to  have 
had  one  continued  vein  from 
his  neck  to  hb  heel,  the  end 
of  which  was  dofed  with  a 

VoL.V,   ^ 


brazen  pin;  hence  they  pre- 
tend'that  M^dea,  under  pre- 
tence of  making  him  immortal^ 
only  plucked  out  the  pin,  and 
let  out  all  his  blood ;  others  fay 
(he  poifoned  him  with  fome 
deadly  potion.  From  Crete 
they  came  to  iEgina,  an  iiland 
inhabited  by  the  Myrmidons, 
whom  they  were  forced  to  fight^ 
to  get  a  fupply  of  freih  water- 
Hence  failing  by  Eubea  and 
Locris,  they  arrived  at  length 
at  Jolcos,  the  place  whence 
they  (irfl  fet  out, 

(H)  By  this  golden  ilee!ce 
was  underflood  fome  mines  in 
the  country  of  Colchis.  Thefe 
are  fuppofed,  by  certain  mytho- 
logifls,  to  have  been  contigu- 
ous to  fome  of  thofe  torrents 
which  fall  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Mount  Caucafus,  and 
to  have  brought  down  with 
them  great  quantities  of  gold- 
duft,  which  the  inhabitants 
faved  by  fetting  fleeces  of  wool 
^crofs  fome  of  the  narrow  paf- 
fages  of  thofe  currents.  Thia 
is,  indeed,  the  moft  rational 
account  that  can  be  given  of 
that  matter,  which  the  fabul- 
ous poets  afterwards  difguifed, 
after  their  cuflom,  and  em- 
belliihed  with  the  (lories  of 
dragons,  brazen  bulls,  dread- 
ful feas,  dangerous  palTageSi 
G  and 
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\ic  tiad  To  well  ftrcngthchcd  himfelf  la  his  ufurpation, 
that  Jafoq,  brave  and  well^  accompanied  as  he  was,  did 
not  dare  to  undertake  any  thing  againft  him  openly.  Me- 
dea was  forced  to  have  rccourfc  to  her  magic  to  be  rc- 
▼eiiged  on  the  tyrant^  ^hd,  as  forhc  fay,  reftored  Jafon's 
father  to  life.  She  afterwards  pcrfuaded  Pelias's  daughter 
to  boil  his  bid  father,  on  pretence  (he  would  reftorc  fiim 
to  life  and  youthful  vigour ;  but  upon  her  non-performance 
Acaftus  mounted  the  throne,  and,  having  performed  hi^ 
father's  funeral  obfequies,  banifiied  Jafon  and  his  wife 
from  Theflaly.  They  retired  to  Corinth,  where  we  IhaH 
find  them  again  In  the  next  fe£lion. 

Acaflus  is  famed  for  having  been  a  great  hunter,  and 
for  the  incontiiiency  of  his  wife  Hippolyta,  or,  as  (he  is 
called  by  Others,  Cretheis ;  which  proved  fatal  to  him. 
She  was  in  love  with  Peleus,  the  Ion  of  Cacus,  and  had 
folicited  him  in  vain  for  fome  time,  tiU  enraged  at  length 
at  his  conflant  refufal,  (he  accufed  him  to  her  hafband  of 
having  made  fome  attempts  upon  her  honour.  Acaftus 
believing  her,  and  endeavolirihg  to  kill  Peleus,  Wis  him- 
felf flain  with  his  Ihwd  wife. 

The  next  Theffalian  prince,  both  in  time  and  fame, 
was  the  celebrated .  Achilles,  the  fon  of  Peleus,  and 
Tethys  the  goddefs  of  the  fea.  This  hero  was  king  of 
Phthya,  one  of  the  four  (provinces  of  Theffaly,  and  is 
feigned  to  have  been  dipped  by  his  mother  in  the  river 
Styx,  when  he  wa^  a  child,  and  to  have  been  made  in- 
vulnerable, by  this  immerfion,  ih  every  part,  except  the 
heel  by  which  flie  held  him.  She  afterwards  fent  him  to 
be  brought  up  by  the  centaur  Chiron,  where  he  learned 
mufic,  arms,  and  horfeman'lhip.  Being  afterwards  warn- 
ed by  the  oracle,  that  if  he  went  to  the  Trojan  war  he 
fliould  be  flain,  fhe  difpatched.him  privately,  in  women's 
appgrel,  to  Lycomedes  king  of  Scyrus^  an  ifland  in  the. 
jElgean  fea,  and  one  of  the  Cycjades,  where,  among 
other  exploits,  he  debauched  Dejanira,  one  pf  the  king's 
daughters,  by  whom  he  begot  the  celebrated  Pyrrhusj 
afterwards  king  of  Epirus.    This  tranfadlion,  as  Paufa* 

and  many  fuch  perils  and  in-  parchment     bodk,    itiade    of 

furmountablc    difficulnes,     as  fheep*s  iih,  and  ih  which  was 

commonly  attend  the  too  jeager  iVritten  the    whote  fecret  of 

fearch.  aner  jthat   jperhicious,  tranfmUting    all    metals    into 

though  fo  much  defired  metal,  gold,    it  Icarcely  dcferves  to 

As  for  the  account  which  be  mentioned. 
Suidasgivetof  it,  that  it  was  a 

nias 
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liks  obfenre^,  feems  to  have  been  defignedly  omitted  by 
Homer,  as  ttntivorthy  of  his  hero,  though  it  has  been  pre- 
ferved  by  ail  'the  other  poets. 

In  the  ttiean  time,  the  Grecian  chiefs  being  likewife 
foVevtritoed  fey  an  old  prophecy,  that  their  enterprize 
againft  1  roy  would  prove .  unfuccefsful,  unlefs  they  had 
ftchili'ek  >l^i^h  them,  tJlyfles  undertook  to  find  him  out, 
ahd  to  bring  him  to  that  war,  and  his  endeavours  fucceed- 
cd  accordingly.  Tethys  finding  that  her  fon  was  detcr- 
faiined  to  prefer  a  glorious  death  before  the  walls  of  Troy, 
to  ah  inglorious  immortality,  prevailed  upon  Vulcan  to 
taake  hirti  an  impenetrable  armour,  with  which  he  went, 

tithe  head  of  his  brave  Myrmidons  to  the  fatal  fiege.  Here 
le  fotbore  aAing  for  fome  time  in  confequence  of  a  quar-^ 
rcl  with  Agamemnon,  on  account  of  a  beautiful  female 
captive  5  but  his  refentment  giving  way  to  his  grief  fot 
the  death  of  his  de^r  friend  Patroclus,  who  had  been 
kiM  by  Heftor:  Achilles  thenceforth  fought  nothing  but 
teVertgei  which  ne  ifobii  accompliflied.  Heftor  was  flain, 
his  body  tied  td  the  chariot  of  Achilles,  and  dragged  thrice 
bund  the  vt^alls  bf  Troy; .  Priam  having  redeemed  his  fon*s 
tody  at  4ii  exceffive  price,  Paris,  another  of  his  fons, 
foon  after  (hot  Achilles  in  the  heel,  the  only  place  iii 
which  he  Wis  vulnerable. 

The  two  mbft  memorable  tranfaftions  for  which  the 
Thcffalians  were  recorded,  are,  their  driving  the  Bceotians 
from  the  country  of  Arhe,  a  fmall  territory  in  Theflaly, 
fo  called  froih  its  metropblis,  built  by  fecfeotus,  the  fon  of 
Neptune,  by  Arne,  the  daughter  of  -ffiolus  (I),  the  fe^ 
toild  of  that  name)  who  w^  the  fon  of  Hyppotes,  anA 
^randfbtt  of  Mimas,  king  ot  ^olis ;  and  their  conftant 
Wars  agilnli  the  Phocians.  The  former  of  thefe  events 
happened,  acfcording  to  IfeucydidesS  fixt^  years  aftei" 
the  taking  of  Troy,  and  about  one  hundred  after  their 

t  Lib.  i. 

.  (1)  This  JEolus  finding  his  own  name,  ^Sblides,  in  one  of 

oaughter  pregnant,   is  faid  to  which  he  built  the  citjrLiparal 

We  feDt.her  to  lyletapontum,  Boeotius  went  to  i£oiis,  to  his 

%  city  in  Italy,  where  (he  was  grandfather,     and    fucceeded 

delivered  of  two  fons,  ^olus  him  in  his  kingdom,  calling 

and   Boeotus,,    the  -  former  of  the  country  Arne  from  his  mo- 

whom  poileiTed  himfelf  after-  ther,  whilft  his  people  retained 

ward*  of  the  ifles  in  the  Ty  r-  that  of  Boeotians  from  him  ( i ) . 
thenian  fea,  fihcfe  called  by  his 

(i)  b,  Sicbl.  &  «]. 
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firft  fettlement  in  that  territory ;  when,  the  Boeotians  be^ 
ing  driven  thence,  went  and  pofTefTed  themfelves  of  a 
country  then  named  Cadmeis,  and  called  it  by  their  name, 
Bcsotia.  We  have  elfewhere  fpoken  of  that  country,  and 
given  another  etymology  of  it,  to  which  we  refer  the 
reader. 

As  for  their  wars  with  the  Phocians  (K),  it  is  not  cafy 
to  guefs  at  the  true  ground  of  them ;  only  we  find,  that 
there  was  an  irreconcileable  hatred  fubfifting  betwecft 
thofe  two  nations,  which  proved  a  conftant  fource  of  freA 
and  bloody  encounters,  in  which  the  Theflalians,  though 
fuperior  in  ftrength,  efpecially  on  account  of  their  cavalry,, 
were  very  often  worded  by  the  policy  of  their  enemies, 
witnefs  thofe  ftatues  of  Apollo,  Minerva,  Diana,  and 
other  trophies,  which  Paufanias  tells  us  the  Phocians  fet 
up,  both  on  their  borders,  and  at  the  temple  of  Delphos, 
in  memory  of  their  fignal  viftories  over  them  ".  ^  The 
truth  is,  the  kingdom  of  Phocis  was  very  mountainous, 
and  the  avenues  to  it  very  rugged ;  fo  that  the  Theflalians, 
who  feem  ftill  to  have  been  the  aggreSbrs,  could  receive 
but  little  benefit  from  their  horfe.  On  the  contrary,  the 
^fame  author  gives  us  a  remarkabld  inftance,  in  which  it 
even  proved  detrinlental  to  them.  We  (hall  give  it  our 
readers,  pretty  near  in  his  own  words  ^.  The  Phocians 
having  got  intelligence  that  the  Theflalians  were  invading 
them  by  the  road  of  Hyampolis  (a  city  fituate  near  Mount 
ParnaflTus),  they  ftrewed  all  that  way  with  empty  pots  and 
potftiards,  which  they  covered,  however,  fo  well  with 
earth,  that  the  Theflalian  horfe,  who  came  riding  full 
fpeed,  did  not  perceive  it  till  they  were  fo  entangled  in  it. 
that  they  were  all  cut  in  pieces  by  the  enemy  *.  Defirc  ot 
revenge  foon  made  them  raife  a  more  powerful  army  than 
the  former,  which  fo  alarmed  the  Phocians,  who  dreaded 
above  all  their  cavalry,  more  formidable  for  their  famed 
dexterity,  than  for  their  number,  that  they  fent  to  confult 
the  Delphic  oracle  concerning  the  event  of  this  invafion. 
The  anfwer  they  received  was,  "  That  a  mortal  and  a 
deity  were  going  to  engage  in  a  bloody  fight ;  that  both 

u  InPhocid.  cap.  13.       ^         w  Ibid.  cap.  1.  Vid.  &  Herodot. 
lib.  viii.  cap.  28,     Juftin.  Diod,  &  al.  *  Herodot.  ubi  fupra. 

Pa  Ufa  n.  in  Phocid.  ^ 

(K)  The  Phocians  were  a  feems,  therefore,  that  this  their 
people  who  inhabited  the  traft  neighbourhood  was  a  conftant 
of  land  which  lies  between  the  fource  of  war,  whatever  other 
fouth  border  of  Theflaly,  and  motives  there  might  be  for 
the  ifthmus  of  Corinth*      It    their  invincible  hatred. 

would 
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would  come  off  viftorious  ;  but  that  the  mortal  would  get 
tlie  better."  Upon  receiving  this  anfwer,  they  fent  Gelon, 
with  three  hundred  men,  in  the  night,  to  obferve  the 
motions  of  the  Theffalians,  with  exprefs  orders  not  to 
engage  them,  but  to  return  by  fome  bye-ways.  Gelon 
failing  unfortunately  into  their  hands  with  his  men,  they 
were  all  either  trampled  to  death  by  their  horfes,  or  put 
to  the  fword.  The  news  of  this  difafter  threw  the  Pho- 
cians  into  fuch  confternation,  that  they  refolved  either  to 
conquer  or  perifli  to  the  laft  man.  Their  firft  care  was  to 
fecure  their  wives  and  children,  the  ftatues  of  their  gods, 
and  what  clfe  they  had  that  was  valuable,  in  a  convenient 
place,  near  which  they  reared  a  large  pile  of  wood.  They 
committed  the  care  of  all  thefe  to  thirty  of  their  moft  re- 
folute  men,  with  orders,  that  if  they  loft  the  battle,  they 
flrpuld  murder  their  wives  and  children,  and  fetting  fire 
to  the  pile  of  wood,  fling  into  it  all  their  other  riches. 

Thijs  defperate  ripfolution,  which  gave  rife  to  the  pro- 
verb of  the  Phocian  defpdir^  was  no  fooner  taken,  than 
thjsy  marched  direflly  againft  their  enemies  ;  and  the  re- 
membrance that  the  fate  of  their  wives,  children,  CQUn- 
trj,  and  all  thaj  was  made  4ear  to  then>,  depended  on  the 
fuccefs  6f  this  combat,  made  them  engage  with  fuch  def- 
perate fury,  that  they  gained  a  complete  viftory;  which 
foon  unfolded  the  meaning  of  the  oracle.  For  upon  en- 
quiry they  found,  th^^t  the  Theffalian  word  for  the  onfet 
wa?  Minerva  Itonia,  and  that  of  the  Phociaps  was  the 
name  of  Phocus,  their  founder  5  in  gratitude,  therefore, 
to  the  Delphic  god,  they  ereftecl  a  ftatue  to  him,  together 
with  thofe  of  their  moft  famous  Sheroes  and  generjils,  in 
his  tempje  at  Delphos  y. 

The  Theffalians  were  ftill  more  ftrangely  over-reached, 
npon  another  expedition  againft  the  Phocians,  when  hav- 
ing entered  their  territories,  and  forced  them  as  far  as 
Mount  Pamaffus,  they  were  routed  by  the  following  ftra- 
^^gpm,  devifed  by  Telias,  a  famous  diviner,  who  was  then 
in  the  Phocian  army,  and  highly  efteemed  amongft  them. 
They  took  fix  hundred  chofen  men,  covered  their  armour  / 

and  faces  all  over  with  plaifter,  and  fent  them  to  the 
Theffalian  camp  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  with  orders 
to  kill  every  man  they  met  with,  that  was  not  plaiftered 
over  like  themfelves.  Thefe  in  their  march  being  firft 
perceived  by  the  out-guard,  afterwards  by  the  whole 
ttmp,  and  miftaken  for  an  army  of  fpeftres,  threw  their 

f  Idem  ibid* 
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encmie3  into  ivxk  a  panicf  that  they  killed  three  t^iifs^ 
of  them  upon  the  fpot,  routed  the  reft,  an4  got  a  cwfi* 
derable  fpoil,  the  tenth  of  which  th^y  (^i;it  to  the  ycU 

Shic  Apollo,  together  with  one  half  or  the  ftiields  of  the 
ain  \  the  other  half  was  h>ing  up  as  a  ti^ophy  in  the  city 
Aba  ^  Thefe  frequent  foils,  however,  did  bi^t  tl^e  more 
heighten  their  nautual  hatred,  iqfpmucli  that  t^^y  nev^ 
cealed  their  hpftilicies  againft  each  other  till  both  ceafed 
to  he  a  nation.  But  this,  as  well  as  their  tranfaftiops  wU^ 
t;he  other  ftates  of'  Greece,  will  be  heft  feen  in  the  fojf 
lowing  chapter. 

•  •  « 

TiiMeieni      Having  faid  fp  much  of  th^  war  betwi^xtth^  Ptocian?^ 

kingdom  e/*  ^nd  Theflalians,  we  ihall  here  fubjoin  an  account  of  that 

Phods,        brave  nation,  and  of  their  terifitori^,  iaconfiderable  ix\f 

deed  with   refpeft  to   the  fmalliiefs  of  then^^  yet   oe*^ 

ferving  our  notice  upon   ffye^al  accounts,  ^poush   not 

worth  being  treated  of  in  a  feparate  feftion^  confiderjng 

how  little  we  (enow  of  its  foundation,  fu£ce$^on  of  Ipfig^ 

gpyernment,  laws,  and  tranfaj^iions. 

Situation         Pbocis  was  fituatc  in  Graecia  Propria,  between  Theflalj 

antd  hmits.  ^nd  the  bay  of  Corinth,  having  the  foxxuer  OjU  tif;  north, 

and  the  latter  on  the  fovith.    Oa  th^  weifl:  it  i^as  btounde^ 

l?y  jEtolia,  Locris,  and  Qzol^a  j  and  on  the  eau  hy  Bceq*? 

tia  and  Megaris,  fo  that  it  was  hemmed  in  from  the  i^ 

on  all  hut  the  fouth  fide  ;  Jpi^t  if  we:  njiay  believe  Dionjf-* 

fius  PdriegeteSj  it  anciently  extended  as  f^r  as  Thermc^ 

pylae,  bi^t  the  Phociap.s  were  very  early  deprjved  of  tha| 

part  of  their  country,  and  forced  into  narrower  boundaries 

Its  greateft  length  was  from  north  to  fo.utl;i,  that  is,  froni 

38  deg.  45  min.  to  39  deg.  20  min.  or  about  25  miles  |^ 

but  very  narrow  from  eaft  to  w? ft,  fcarcely  e?tei;x$ng  thirty 

miles,  that  is,  from  23  deg.  10  nain.  to  23  deg.  4.0  nun. 

at  the  wideft,  but  about  23  miles  towards  the  Corinthiaii 

bay,  and  much  narrower  ftill  towards  the  north. 

This  country  is  generally  flowed  to  have  taken  ita^ 

'.  name  from  Phocus,  the  fon  of.  Ornytion,  a  native  of  Cor? 

rinth ;  but  having  be^n  foon  after  invaded  by  the  EginetaPji 

under  the  conduft  ojF  another  Phocus,  who  was  the  fon 

/        of  Eacus,  king  of  -/Enopia,  the  memory  of  the  firft  in- 

fcnfibly  gave  way  to  that  or  the  fecond. 

Mountainsi       Fhocis  is  famed  for  feveral  celebrated  mountains,  the 

three  principajl  of  which  were,  Parnaflus,  Helicon,  apd 

Cythseron.     Parnaflus,  facred  to  Apollo,  and  extolled  by 

>  Herodot.  u.bi  fupra.  *  Strab.  Pa.i;Uan.  Mela,  Cluver,  &c. 

all 
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all  the  poetSf  was  fo  bigh,  that  Deucalion,  and  his  wife 
fjrrhz,  with  many  others,  are  faid  to  haVe  faved  them-* 
felves  on  the  tops  of  it,  from  the  deluge  which  happened 
i|i  that  prince's  time.  Helicon,  and  Cythaeron  were  both 
confecrated  to  the  Mufes,  and  on  that  account  highly  ce- 
lebrated al(p  by  the  poets.  Tljey  are  faid  to  contend  with 
that  of  Parnaffus  for  height  and  magnitude  ^.  Phocis  ha(| 
no  rivers  pi  any  note,  except  the  Cephifus,  which  runs 
from  the  foot  of  Parnaflus  northward,  and  empties  litfelf 
in  the  f^ifidus,  which  laft-  was  pear  the  boundary  of  that 
kiiigdoni. 

it  boailed  feveral  confiderable  cities,  the  chief  of  theip  Ciius^ 
was  that  of  Delphos,  or  Delphi  (L),  famous  for  the  tem- 
ple pf  ApollO;^  whofe  oracle  was  reforted  to  from  all  parts 
of  Europe,  Afia,  and  Africa.     Its  firil  difcovery  is  faid  to  Firjf  difi§» 
have  been  owing  to  fonie  goats,  which  were  feeding  on  ^^^  tf  tk$ 
Mount  parnaflus,  where  was  a  miraculous,  deep,  and  large  %^y^ 
cavern,  with  a  narrow  entrance.    Thefe  goats  having  been     'r^^* 
ohferved  by  the  goat-herd,  whom  Plutarch  calls  CoretaS| 
to  frifk  and  leap  after  a  ftrange  and  unufual  manner,  and 
to  utter  ftrange  and  unheard-of  founds  immediately  upon 
their  appfoach  to  the  mouth  of  the  pavern,  he  had  the 
curiofity  to  view  it,  and  found  himfelf  feized  with  the  like 
fit  of  madnefs,  (kippmg,  dancing,  and  fpretelljng  things 
to  come.    At  the  news  of  thisdiftovery,  whole  multitudes 
Socked  thither,  many  of  whom  were  polfefled  with  fucH 

f'fhrenetic  enthufiafm,  that  they  threw  themfelves  head- 
ong  ipto  the  opening  j  infomuch,  that  they  were  forced  to 
iifue  an  edi£t,  forbidding  all  perfons  to  approach  the  ca- 
vern. They  afterwards  placed  the  tripod  at  the  mouth  of 
It,  upon  which  a  virgin  being  feated,  received  and  return- 
ed the  anfwers  of  the  deity  ^  We  meet  with  fome  dif- 
ferent accounts  of  this  wonderful  place,  which  Paufanias 
has  given  ii$  upon  the  credit  of  the  Phocians,  and  which 
the  reader  may  fee  in  that  author*^.      This  miraculous  ^Thnt ^* 

fVlace  was  foon  after  covered  with  a  kind  of  chapel,  which  M'*^  <^^* 
he  fame  author  tells  us  was  originally  made  of  laurel  ^  \^lf 
boughs,  and  refembled  a  large  hiit.     This,  if  we  may  ere-  |^^  ^^nte^ 
dit  the  Phocian  traditipn,  was  fucceeded  by  one  of  wax, 
and   reared   up  by  the  bees*     After  this,   ^  third  was 

*  Id.  ibid.  Vid.  &  Virg.  Ovid.  Perf.  *c.  c  Vid.  Diod.  Sicul. 

Bibliotb.  lib.  iv,  '  Paufan.  in  Phocid. 

(L)  Sip  called,  as  18  fuppofed,    brother  Bacchus,    were  both 
from  the  Greek  Alii^^oi,  brc-    worfhipped  there, 
thren,  becaufe  Apollo,  and  his 

G  4  built 
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built  of  folid  copper,  (aid  to  have  been  the  workmanlhip 
of,  Vulcan.  This  laft  was  deftroyed  by  an  earthquake^i 
according  to  fome ;  or  by  fire  which  melted  the  copper, 
according  to  others ;  and  then  a  fumptuous  temple^  all  of 
ftone,  was  erefled  by  Agamedes^  and  Trophimus* 

Delphos,    among  feve^al  other  cities  of  Greece   and 

PeloponnefuSi  contended  for  being  (ituate  in  the  middle,! 

or,  a^  the  Greek  exprcflcs  it,  the  navel  of  the  world  •  (M), 

b^c^ufe  the  navel  is  in  the  middle  of  the  body.    It  had  fo 

convenient  a  harbour,  and  was  fo  excellently  well  (ituate, 

being  rather  in  the  heart  of  Greece  than  of  the  world, 

that  it  became  in  time  the  place  for  aflembling  the  Grecian 

Thitourtof  itates.     Here  fat  the  court  of  the  Amphiftyones,  chofen 

thiAmphic"  out  of  the  prime  cities  of  Qre^ce,  and  called  fo  from  Am- 

*i)ibhs       P^i^yo^^i  ^"^  firft  founder  of  thi?  high  court '.    The  time 

'  '  * '       pf  their  affemblipg  was  in  fpring  and  autumn  ;  caufes  of 

all  kind^  were  brought  before  them  from  all  parts  of  Greece, 

and  their  fentence  was   deemed  definitive.      We  Ihall 

fee  frequent  inftances  of  the  power  of  this  court  in  the 

courfe  of  the  Grecian  hiftory. 

.  Deucalion  firft  began  to  reign  in  that  part  of  Fhocis 
iK^hich  lies  about  Mount  PamaSus,  about  th^  faine  time 
that  Cecrops  flouriflied  in  Attica.  But  the  Phocians  af« 
terwards  formed  themfelves  into  a  commonwealth,  to  be 
governed  by  their  general  aflemblies,  the  members  of 
which  they  chofe  from  among  themfelves,  and  changed  as 
Other  cities  often  as  occafion  required.  The  principal  towns  affigned 
ej  Fhocif*  to  them  by  Ptolemy  were,  on  the  fea-coafts,  Cyrra,  Crifla, 
and  Anticyrra ;  and  in  the  inland,  Pythia,  Delphi,  Daulis, 
Elatla,  Ergofthenia,  and  Bulia.  We  have  already  fpoken 
of  the  mod  remarkable  of  them ;  the  others  have  nothing 
worth  notice,  except  that  Elatea  was  the  largeft  and  ricbeft 
next  to  Delphi,  and  pleafantly  fituate  on  the  river  Cephi^ 
fus,  and  near  that  of  Amphiclea,  likewife  belonging  to 
Phocis,  and  though  not  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  i$  noted  by, 
the  Byzantine  geographer,  by  Paufanias  and  Herodotus  % 

«  Vid.  Strab  Geogr.  lib.  ix.  p.  189*    Paufan.  ubi  fupra,  &  Co- 
rinth, f  Paufan.  in  Phocid.  cap.  s. 

(M)    The  fable  fays,   that  and  thattheymeet  in  this  place, 

Jupiter,  defirous  to  know  the  The  city  of  Philus,  and  fome 

cxaft  middle  of  the  earth,  let  others  pretend  to  the  fame  \ 

loofe  two  eagles,  Pindar  fays  Strabo  places  Delphos  in  the 

crows,  the  one  from  the  eail,  middle  of  Greece  (i), 
and  the  other  from  the  weft, 

(f )  Geogn  lib.  ix.  p.  2S9.    Vid.  &  Paufan.  In  Corinth. 

though 
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though  the  two  latter  call  it  Amphicsea  4  and  the  Ain«» 
phiftyons  afterwards,  in  their  decree  againft  the  Phociau 
cities,  gave  it  the  name  of  Ophitea. 

We  know  little  of  the  hiftory  of  the  ancient  Phocians 
till  the  time  of  the  holy  war,  begun  againft  them,  the  oc- 
cafion  and  fuccefs  of  which  was  as  follows. 

The  Phocians  having  prefumed  to  plough  the  territories  7%/  Af^ 
of  the  city  of  Cyrra,  confecrated  to  the  Delphic  god,  were 
funimoned  by  the  other  Grecian  ftates  before  the  court  of 
the  Amphiftyons,  where  a  confiderable  fine  was  impofed 
upon  them  for  their  facrilege.     They  refufed  to  pay  it,  oa 
pretence  that  it  was  too  large ;  and  at  the  next  aflembly 
their  dominions  were  adjudged  confifcated  to  the  ufe  of  the 
ten^pie.    This  fecond  fentence  exafperated  the  Phocians 
ftill  more,  who,  at  the  inftigation  of  one  Phiiomelus,  or, 
^s  he  is  called  by  Plutarch,  Philomedes,  feized  upon  the 
temple,  plundered  it  of  its  treafure>  and  held  the  facred 
depofitum  for  a  confiderable  time.     This  fecond  crime  oc- 
cafioned  another  aflembly  of  the  Amphi£lyons,  the  refult 
of  which  was  a  formal  declaration  of  war  againft  the  Pho- 
pians.     The  quarrel  being  become  more  general,  the  fe- 
deral ftates  took  part  in  it,  according  to  their  inclinations 
or  intereft.    Athene,  Sparta,  and  fome  others  of  the  Pe« 
loponnefians  declared  for  the  Phocians  j  and  the  Thebans, 
Theifalians,   Locrians,    and  other   neighbouring    ftateSj, 
againft  them.    A  war  was  commeirced  with  great  fury  on 
both  fides^  and  ftyled  the  holy  war,  which  lafted  ten  years^ 
during  which  the  Phocians  having  hired  a  number  of  fo- 
reign troops,  made  an  obftinate  defence,  and  would  in  all 
probability  have  held  out  much  longer,  had  not  Philip  of 
Macedon  given  the  finifhing  ftroke  to  their  total  defeat 
fmd  punifliment.    The  war  being  ended,  the  grand  coun- 
cil aflembled  again,  and  impofed  an  annual  nne  of  fixty 
talents  upon  the  Phocians,  to  be  paid  to  the  temple,  and 
continued  till  they  had  fully  repaired  the  damage  it  had 
fuftained  from  them  ;  and,  till  this  reparation  fhould  be 
made,  they  were  excluded  from  dwelling  in  walled  towns, 
and  from  having  any  vote  in  the  grand  aflembly.    They 
did  not,  however,  continue  long  under  this  heavy  fen- 
tence }  their  known  bravery  made  their  afliftance  fo  necef- 
fary  to  the  reft,  that  they  were  glad  to  remit  it ;  after 
which  remiffion,  they  continued  to  behave  with  thfeir  ufual 
courage  and  refplution,  and  foon  obliterated  their  former 
guilt. 

Confidering  the  great  concourfe  of  people  which  this 
^fDphiftyonic  conrtj  the  Delphic  oracle,  and  the  games 

celebrated 
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celebrated  in  honour  of  Apollo^  brought  into  the  city  of 
Delphi  \  to  fay  nothing  0/  the  yaft  offerings  •  ^nd  prefents 
which  were  fent  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  even  by  the 
Scythians,  unto  that  oracle,  we  need  not  wonder  at  its 
having  been  one  of  the  richeft  and  moft  opulent  of  all 
Greece ;  though  that  wealtn  proyed  the  occafion  of  its 
being  fo  often  plundered  by  other  nations. 
^M5f»     .       The  next  in  dignity  both  for  ifs  antiquity  and  grancjeur 

Mt'^&c,  ^^^  *^^  ^*'y  ^^ Elatea,  (ituate  on  the  river  Cephifus,  faid 
*  '  to  have  been  built  by  Hiatus,  the  fon  of  Areas,  the  fourth 
king  of  Arcadia,  and  to  have  been  peopled  by  a  colony  of 
that  ancient  nation,  which  came  with  him  into.  Phocis  ^. 
Aba  was  likewifc  confiderable  for  having  Abas,  the  (on  of 
Lyncaus  and  Hypermneftra,  for  its  founder,  aiid  for  hav- 
ing alfo  an  oracle  of  Apollo.  This  was  the  pnly  city  that 
was  not  levelled  with  the  ground  after  the  holy  war,  when 
all  the  reft  were  dcftroyeq;  but  whether  fpared  out  of  rc- 
Ipeft  to  Apollo,  to  whom  it  was  confecrated,  QTy  asPau- 
fanias  affirms,  becaufe  it  had  no  concern  in  the  plunder- 
ing of  the  Delphic  temple,  we  will  not  affirm.  Cirrha, 
oti  the  fea-fide'of  Delphi,  was  the  pqrt-town  tq  it;  ang 
CrifTa,  fo  called  from  Criffiis  the  foni  of  Phocus,  vras  an- 
other fea-port:  thefe  were  both  fituate  op  the  bay  of 
Corinth,  ^hich  was  fometimes  caljed  Sinus  Crifffius  from 
V  the  latter.  ^The  laft  city  of  any  note  was  I^aulis,  not  fo 
much  for  its  extent  or  richnefs,  as  for  the  ftatiirp  ^tnd 
prowefs  of  its  inhabitants;  but  ftill  more  for  the  infiu-, 
man  repaft  which  was  feryed  up  tp  Tereus  king  of 
Thrace,  by  the  women  of  this  city,  by  whom  he  was 
^n  after  murdered  for  the  double  injury  he  had  done  to 
his  fifter-in-law  Philomela,  daughter  of  Pandion  kincr  of 
Athens  (N).  ^  •  ^     . 

SECT. 

J  Ibid.    Vide  &  Bjffai^t.  fuh  yqcfs  ^x«Tiif. 

(N)  The  fable  relates,  tfcat  (He  fent  to  her.  Progne  took 
7ereu8  after  having  raariied  the  of)portunity  of  the  ap-* 
Progne  likewife  raviihed  her  proaching  fcavt  ojF  Ba^chut; 
^ftc'r  Philomela,  cutout  hiPr  whco  th^y  were  all  tomeetto-r 
topgue,  apd  qail  her  into«^ri-  g^th^r,  and  )iayiiig  gqt  her  fif» 
f9D,  to  prevent  her  difpoyer^M  ur  rpleafed,  pade  her  kill  hey 
hU  villapy  ;  h^t  ftie  tourid  (on  Itis,  yyhoin  i}ie  h^d  by  Te- 
means  \o  ac cju^int  Prog;je  with  fcus,  ^Jid  taying  bak^d  hip  i» 
.  her  double  mi§fortunp,  by  a  pie,  ordered  it  to  be  fef  he- 
working  the  whole  ftbry'of  It  fofehim'.  Tereus,  apprifpd  olF 
Qnapieceofen)broide^,which  the  nature  <)f  this  repaft,  .'cn- 
■                                '  deavoured 


SECT.    V^II. 
The  Hiflory  of  the  Ancient  Kingdom  of  Corinth. 

'TP  H I S  litrtp  ftjte  ^a^  fituatp  on  th?  Ifthmus  of  Go-  Siiaa^h^ 
•*   rinth,  having  the  hay  of  that  name,  no^  csilled  GoU  andboun'' 
fo  4i  Lpp.^ivt9,  ^nd  th^  ifthmu*  or  nec^  of  land,  wfejch  ^^rUu 
ipips  reloponne(us  to  the  contip^nt  on  the  nprfh}   Si- 
cpn  on  the  w?ft ;  th?  Gulph  of  Sarpn  on  the  eaft  •,  anc^ 
tneVi^gdom  of  Afgp3  on  the  fouth.    lt§  utmoft  ex^cqt 
froro  eaft  to  weft  was  ^bout  i  a  degrep,  that  is^  from  22 
degrees  50  ^linute5,  to  24  degrees  20  miniates  eaft  longi- 
t^ide,  and  from  north  to  fouth  about  (lalf  that  fpac?,  tha{ 
is,  from  38  degrees  21  minutes^  to  3?  degrees  36  minute^ 
north  latitude.     It  had  np  rivers  ot  any  note,  but  abound- 
ed with  mountains,  the  chief  of  whi^l^  w^5^  ^alW  Acro- 
cprinthium,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  city  of  Corinth  wa^  HiUs% 
6|iilt,  and  o.n  the  tpp  flood  the  citadel..  ,  it  was  alfo  famed 
for  thiP  mountain  Pyrene,  facred  to  the  Mules,  ^nd  fup- 
pofed  by  fome  to  be  fame  that  was  called  f  ons  Caballinus. 
m  Grei?k  Hippocren^,  or  the  fountain  of  the  horfe^  which; 
was  feigned  by  the  poets  to  have  fprung  from  the  horfe 
Pegafus  ftriking  his  foot  againft  the  rock.    Others  place 
(his  laft  fountain  On  the  hill  Helicon,  but  the  greateft 
part  on  that  of  Barnafius. 

'  Corinth  is  faid  to  have  been  founded  by  Sifyphus,  the  FoumJ^ 
jbn  of  iEolus,  and  grandfather  of  Ulyfles.  This  Sifyphus  '''^•• 
1)5  the  fame  who  was  filled  by  Thefeus  for  the  many  rob- 
heries  he  comfiiittcd  in  Attica,  and  afterwards  condemned 
by  Jupiter  to  an  endlcft  punilhment  in  hpll  (O),  for  hav-j 
fag  caught  that  iqtriguii^g  god  in  \h^  height  of  an  amour 
with  ^^ina,  the  daugh^q:  of  ^fopus  king  o^  Boeotial 
The  ancient  name  of  this  city  was  Ephyra^  which  it  too)( 

r 

deavjoured  to  kill  both  his  wife        Paufanias  adds,  that  no.fviral- 

and  her  fifter ;  biit  they  by  th^  lows  fcatcb  or  breed  10  all  that 

help  of  the  Dauiljanwomeii,  ^anton  (4)/      '^ 

pefervcd  themfelves  by  killing  '   (O)  This  punilhment,  as  it 

hjin.    Ovid  has  lince  turned  is  feigned  by  the  poets,  confi'fti 

him  into  a  lapwing,  Itjs  into  in  the  folliAg  or  a  great  ftonf 

a  pheaiant,   his  mother   into  to  the  top  of  a  hill,  which  hf 

a  wallow,  and  Philomela  intb  has  no  fooner  reached,  than  it 

a  nightingale,  who  is  ftiU  be-  tumbles  down  again;    fo  th^J 

wailing  the  misfortune  of  her  his  labour  is  never  to  be  at  an 

family,    '         ,         '     '         *  end.  '        ^ 

(4)  Phocid.  cap.  4* 

from 
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from  a  nymph  of  that  name,  faid  to  have  been  the  daugh- 
ter of  Oceanus  and  Tethys,  or,  according  to  others,  of 
Myrmcx,  the  wife  of  Epimetheus,  the  fon  of  Japetus,  and 
\\L        brother  of  Prometheus.     The  time  of  its  foundation  by 

ADteCbr.  Sifyphus  is  placed  about  the  year  of  the  world  2490,  or 
1514.       according   to   others  2500,   and   about  fix  years  before 

*  -  '■   Deucalion's  flood. 

Nmm^.  Its  new  name  of  Corinth  is  varioufly  traced  -,  fome  thmk-! 

ing  that  it  was  fo  called  from  the  Greek  Kopfv6oi^  fatuty 
or  abundancty  implying  the  opulence  of  the  place  \  others 
go  ftill  farther  for  its  etymon  ;  but  the  ancient  inhabi-e 
tants  pretended  it  had  its  name  from  Corinthus  the  fon,  as 
fome  of  them  faid,  of  Jupiter,  or,  as  others,  of  Marathon^j 
and  brother  of  Sicyon  (P)  But  moft  authors  afcribe  the 
name  and  building,  or  rebuilding  of  it,  to  Corinthus  the 
fon  of  Pelops.  Among  other  appellations  it  anciently  had, 
we  find  thiat  of  Heliopolis,  or  city  of  thi  fun^  for  which 
this  reafon  is  commonly  given,  that  the  poets  feign 
Apollo  and  Neptune  to  have  contended  for  It ;  and  that 
Jupiter  having  appointed  Briareus  the  Cyclop  their  um- 
pire, he  adjudged  the  ifthmus  to  the  latter,  and  the  pro- 
montory which  commands  the  city  to  the  former  ^((^), 

However, 

h  Vide  Apollod.  Diod.  Paufan.  &  al. 

(P)  Paufanias  quotes  an  an-  at  which  time  it  was  but  an 

cient  CorintHian  poet,  called  inconfiderable  town,  though  it 

Eumelos   (fome  fragments  of  rofe  afterwards  tp;  be  the  me- 

whofe  poems  are  ilill  preferved  tropolis  of  this  kiagdom,  and 

in  that    author,    and  in  the  one  of  the  noblefl  and  moil 

works  of  Athenaeus)  accord-  opulent  cities  in  Greece, 

5ng  to  whom  Marathon  was  the  fO  )  If  Dion,  ApoHodorus, 

grandfon  of  Aloeus,  who  was  and  other  mythologifts,  may  be 

the  fon  of  the  Sun  ;  and  being  believed,  the  gods  were  fo  rond 

for  eertain  reafons  afraid  of  his  of  Greece,    that  in  Cecrops* 

mother  £pope*s  anger,  he  re-  time  each  of  them  contended 

tired  into  fome  of  the  maritime  to  have,  at  leafi  one  city,  where 

coafts  of  Attica  ;  but  after  his  he  might  be  particularly  wor- 

father's  death,  being  returned  ihippea,    Neptune  came  the 

into  Peloponncfus,  he  divided  firA  into  Attica,  where  ftriking 

the  territories  of  Sicyon  and  the  ground  with  his  trident,  he 

Corinth  between  his*two  fons,  formed  a  horfe.  Minerva  came 

Scicyon  and  Corinthus,    from  foon  after,    and  in  Cecrops* 

whom  they  took  their  names,  prefence  planted  an  oUve»tree, 

Sicyon  being  formerly  called  which,  the  laft  quoted  author 

Afopi8,andCorinthEphyra(5);  tells  us,  was  ftill  to  befeen  in 

(5)  Paufan.  in  Corinthiap.  cap.  i* 

ties 
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However,  we  meet  with  a  number  of  other  ancient  cities 
tf  that  name,  or  rather  appellative,  it  being  common  in 
thofe  days  to  dedicate  cities  to  fome  of  the  gods^  and  give 
them  furnames  accordingly,  without  loGng  their  original 
appellation. 

Corinth  had,  bcfides  the  above  mentioned  citadel  on  the  T^m  p9rt* 
eminence  called  from  it  Acrocorinthus,  two  port-towns,  tvwns* 
namely,  Lecheum,  fituate  on  the  bay  of  Corinth,  and 
Cenchrea  (R)  on  that  of  Saron.  Thefe  wcrt  the  only  two 
havens  ;  and  indeed  the  only  two  cities  of  any  note,  next 
to  Corinth,  that  belonged  to  this  territory.  They  were  fo 
well  (ituate  for  naval  commerce,  and  fo  near  the  metropo- 
lis, that  they  made  ample  compenfation  for  the  barren- 
nefs  of  the  foil.  Thefe  two  naval  roads  which  opened  a 
way  into  the  Ionian  and  ^gean  feas,  might  eafily  have 
gained  them  a  faperiority,  if  not  a  command  over  all 
Greece,  had  not  this  advantageous  fituation  inclined  them 
more  to  commerce  than  war.  For  their  citadel  being  al- 
moft  impregnable  by  nature,  and  commanding  both  feas, 
they  could  eafily  cut  off  all  communication  betwixt  one 
half  of  Greece  and  the  other  5  fo  that  it  was  not  without 
reafon,  called  one  of  t]bie  fetters  of  Greece.  But  their 
genius  leading  them  to  improve  thefe  advantages  more  to 
navigation  and  commerce  than  to  martial  exploits,  they 
became  in  time  fo  exceeding  opulent,  that  the  little  in- 
fluence they  had  over  the  other  ftates,  was  rather  owing  to 
their  wealth  than  to  their  valour. 

hfs  time  (6).    Thefe  two  del-  learned  Gronovius  (7),  that  it 

ties  difputing  their  claims  to  the  was  originally  called  'hXm««^k9 

country  on  account  of  the  pre-  from  the  ruggednefs  and  bar** 

fenteach  had  made  to  it,  Jupi-  rennefs  of  its  fituation  and  ter-. 

ter  caufed  the  controverfj^  to  be  ritory,  for  fuch  Strabo  tells  us 

decided  by  the  twelve  gods,  (S)  it  really  was. 
who  ^djudgedthecity  of  Athens        (R)  That  this  laft  was  a  dif- 

and  all  Attica  to  Minerva.  tin£t  city  from  Corinth,  at  leaft 

But    whether   Corinth  was  in  St.  Paul's  time,  we  may  ga* 

called  *H7uo«»x»?,  from  its  being  ther  from  Adts  xviii.  z8.  and 

adjudged  by  Briareus  to  Apollo,  froth  his  Epifile  to  the  Romans^    . 

or  from  Corinthus's  being  re-  chap.  xvi.   i.  though  it  had 

putedthegreat-grandfonofthe  the  epithet  of  Corinthiaca  ia 

Sun,   or  irom  die  height  and  the  poets,  for  being  one  of  the 

drynefs  of  its  fituation  and  ter-  .  havens  of  that  little  fUte,  as 

ritory,  is  fcarce  worth  inquir-  Corinthus  had  that  of  Bimans, 

iog.    Only  we  cannot  but  pre-  '  for  being  fo  conveniently  iitu« 

fer    the    conjecture   of    the  ated  between  twp  feas. 

(6)  ApoUod.  lib.  ill.  (7)  Not,  in  Byfant,  fub  voc,  Corintlj* 

)  Geogr.  lib.  viii.  p.  %\x» 

A< 
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Ctrintkomt      Astheir  opulence  daily  ehcreafed,  not  only  by  thefr 
•fthemoft    commerce,  but  by  the  great  numbers  of  ftrangers  that 
beautiful     locked  IHither  from  Europe  and  Afia,  their  city  became 
X citla'of  '°  ^^^^  ^"^  ^^  ^^  fineft  in  all  Greece ;  being  adoi-ned 
Grtici.       ^i^b   fumptuous    buildings,    fuch   as   temples,   palaces, 
theatreis,  porticos,  cenotaphs,  baths,  and  other  edifices^ 
411  of  them  enriched  witn  a  beauteous  kind  of  cbluihhsy 
capitdls,  and  bafes^  from  wnich  the  Corinthian  order  took 
its  name,  with  humberlefs,  ftatues  executed  by  the  nioft 
famoiis  artifts  *.     Iriromuch  that  with  refpedl  to  ifs  rich- 
hefs  (S),  greatnefs,  aiid  excellent  fituation,  it  Was  thought 
by  the  Romans  (equally  worthy  of  empire  with  Carthage 
Artificial     ^nd   Capua.      Among  other    artifical   rarities   we    may 
raritiiu      reckon   the   fumptuous  embelUfliments  of  the   fountain 
of  I*yrene,  confifting  of  feveral  caves  in  form  of  grottos, 
all  covered   with  White  marble,  fropi  which  the  water 
of  that  fountain  falls  into  a  lar^e  bafon.    2.  The  the- 
atre.     3.    The   ftadiiiih,    or  cburfe,   both  which   were 
of  white  marble.    4.   The  temple  of  Neptune,  whole 
avenue  was  lined  on  one  fide  with   the  ftatues  of  all 
thole  who  had.  won  the  prize  at  the  Ifthmiaii  games  (T), 
and  oh  the  other  with  (lately  pines  fet  in  regular  rows. 
The  temple  itfelfj  though  not  very  (jpacioils,  was  adbrhed 
With  a  multitude  of  brazen  Tritoris,  or  tea  gods.    Here 

were 
'    ^  f  auiah.  in  Corinth,  cap.  i.  &  fcq* 

(S)  We  need  not  a  more  of  Melicertes,  thcfonof  Atha- 
|>regnant  inftance  6f  their  mas  and  Ino:  hut  the  gener- 
weaith  and  luxury  than  that  of  ality  attributie  them  to  The- 
thc  tourtezan Lais,  who  lifually  feus,  in  honour  of  Neptune. 
exa6)%d  ten  thoufand  drachms  Thejr  t^re  iifterwards  oblig- 
for  every  night's  lodging,  which  ed  to  appoiht  new  games,  ac- 
made  the  famous  Demofthehes  cbmpahied  Ivith  facHfices  ih 
fay,  thdt  he  did  not  defign  to  honour  of  the  fobs  of  Meded, 
buy  repentance  at  fo  dear  a  whoni  they  had  unjuj[lly|iut  to 
rate.  Butfhemetwithawbife  deaths  aild  for  which  it  feems 
foe  in  Theffkly,  whither  flic  thiey  had  been  puiiifhed  by  the 
Went  in  fearch  of  frelh  cul^  go<M  with  the  death  of  their 
tottlert  ;  for  there  the  ivomen^  otvn  childrcnj  who  ufed  to  ex- 
ehvibus  of  her  beautj^^  alid  pire  unaccountably  in  their 
jealous  bf  their  hiilbands  and  cr^les^  till  the  hiurder  was^ 
fbns,  put  at  once  an  end  to  her  by  the  advice  of  the  oracle;  ex- 
life  and  amours.  plated  h^  thofe  annua!  ceremo- 

(T>  The   orgin  of    theft  nies.    In  fttrthef  memiary  6f 

games  is  varibufly  teported  j  thismUrder  theyerfcc^ed  a  fta* 

lome  fay  they  were  inmtuted^  tue  reprefcnting  Fear,  in  ho- 

by  the  Corinthians,  in  honour  Hour  of  Medea;  and  their  chil- 
dren 
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were  alfo  the  cfesffiots  oiF  Ne()tunc  and  oJF  his  wife  Aih- 
phithrite,  di-itvh  by  horfeis  covered  all  over  with  gold, 
fexcept  their  hoofs,  which  were  of  ivory.  The  two  dei- 
ties were  carvied  in  a  (landing  pofture,  and  Neptune 
had  young  Pdtemon  riding  on  a  dolphin  by  his  fide. 
The  oafes  of  the  chariots  wfcre  likewife  adorned  with  cU- 
Kous  bats-reHefs,  dhd  thfe  temple  with  a  multitude  of  other 
embcllifhmeiits.  It  were  endlefs  to  defcribe  all  the  bther 
edifices  and  hiatter-pieces  of  architefture,  carving,  and 
paihtiikg,  with  \fcrhich  this  fmall  fpot  of  groiihd  was  en- 
Hched,  the  reader  niay  fee  them  defcribed  at  large  hf 
iPaufanias. 

While  the  Corinthians  feemed  fo  wholly  givetl  up  to 
iraffic  and  luxury,  that  they  neglefted  the  encouragement 
of  the  liberal  arts  and  fciences,  and  even  that  noble  thirft 
for  glory  and  conqueft,  for  which  their  neighbours  valued 
thcrtifelves  fo  much ;  ihcy  did  not  forget  to  cultivate  i 
good  difcipline,  both  in  peace  and  war  ;  their  wealtl| 
and  optilence,  which  made  them  infolent  at  hbrtie,  and 
envied  abroad,  rendered  both  very  neceflary.  And  thougli 
they  feldom,  if  ever,  engaged  in  any  war,  with  a  view  of 
Enlarging,  but  chiefly  either  of  defending  their  territories, 

!>rotefting  fome  neighbouring  ftate,  or  maintaining  the 
iberty  of  Greece ;  yet  this  little  kingdom  has  furnilhed 
many  brave  and  experienced  generals  to  the  reft  of  the 
Grfecian  cities,  infomuch  that  it  was  cbriinioh  for  th'efe  io  . 
preficr  a  Corinthian  general  to  any  leader  of  their  own. 
The  truth  is,  the  Corinthians  were,  of  all  others,  the 
greateft  aflertoris  of  liberty ;  and  though  they  continued 
fome  centuries  under  ^  monarchical  government,  yet  they 
always  (hewed  an  averfion  to  tyranny,  and  a  readinefs  to 
aflift  thofe  who  groaned  under  it. 

The  Corinthian  monarchy  did  not  however  continue 
in  the  lineal  fucceflion  of  their  founder  Sifyphus,  above 
(even  or  eight  generations,  when  his  line  became  ex- 
Hnft,  or,  as  others  afiirm,  was  expelled  the  kingdom  by 
Aletes,  one  of  the  Heraclidae,  about  the  year  of  the  world 
2920.  From  him  we  meet  with  a  long  fucceflSon  of  kingfe 
of  hid  line,  concerning  the  greateft  part  of  whorri  little  elfe 
remains  but  their  names,  and  the  years  they  were  faid  to 
have  reigned.    They  are  as  follows :  of  the  firft  race, 

dren  ufed  to  appear  in  black,    raceof  the  Corinthians  was  ex* 
and  with  theit  hair  cut :  this    tirpatedwith  their  city  (9)* 
cuftom  lafted  till  all  the  old 

(9)  Vide  Paufan.  Cor.  cap.  3. 

f  i.Sify. 
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Yr.  of  Fl.  I.  SfiTyphus,  a.  Glaucus,  3.  Bellerophon,  4.  Thoas,  5.  D^* 
i>^4-       mopboon,  d.  Fropodsis,  7  and  8«  Doridas  and  Hyanthidas# 

AnteCbr.  Qf  the  fecond  race,  under  the  Heraclidae:  i.  Aletes^ 
'^  ^'  '  2.  Ixion,  3.  Agelas,  4.  Prumnet,  5^  BacchU,  6.  Angelas  It 
7.  Eadamus,  8.  Aridomedes,  9.  Agemon»  io«  Alexander, 
IX.  Tclcftes,  12.  Automcnes,  in  the  firft  year  of  whofe 
reign  the  Bacchidx,  to  the  number  of  above  two  hun-r 
dred|  refumed  the  government  into  their  own  hands^  after 
it  had  continued  in  the  line  of  the  Aletes  between  three 
and  four  hundred  years«  After  the  extih£tion  6i  Sify- 
phus*s  line,  the  kings  who  defccnded  from  Aletes  afFe£l:ec[ 
to  call  themfelves  Heraclidx,  he  being  the  great-grandfon 
of  Antiochus,  the  fon  of  Hercules^.  This  name  how- 
ever they  changed  for  Bacchidae,  from  Bacchis,  the  fifth 
in  defcent  from  Aletes,  whom  we  may  therefore  fuppofe 
to  have  been  more  famous  and  eileemed  than  his  ah« 
ceftors.  Thefe  Bacchidse  held  the  kingdom  of  Cofinth 
near  as  long  as  the  Heraclidae,  by  which  time  they  grew 
fo  numerous,  and  fo  weary  of  kingly  government,  that 
they  entirely  diffolved  it  in  the  reign  of  Automenes,  their 
laft  fovereign.  This  prince,  or  rather  his  predeceflbr,  be- 
ing become  very  odious  to  his  fubjefts,  his  two  kinfmen, 
Arieus  and  Perantas,  formed  a  conlpiracy  againd  him,  and 

Tr.  of  Fl.  deprived  him  of  his  kingdom  and  life,  after  ne  had  reigned 
>44J^»       twelve  years  *,  and  in  the  year  of  the  world  3104.     After 

Ante  Cnr.  j^j^  jg^^jj  ^^q  hundred  of  the  principal  Bacchidae  feized 

^^*  '  upon  the  government,  and  fhared  the  adminiftratiori  of 
affairs  among  themfelves,  eie£ting  a  fupreme  magiflrate 
out  <5f  their  own  body,  whom  they  called  Prytanis,  to 
prefide  over  the  reft.  Corinth  continued  under  the  Bac- 
chiadal  ariftocracy  till  the  year  3349^  when  Cypfelus  de- 
fcended  from  them  by  the  mother's  fide,  having  received 
ibme  obfcure  hint  from  the  oracle  that  he  (hould  be  king 
of  Corinth,  and  that  he  fhould  be  fucceeded  by  his  fon,  but 
'not  by  his  grandfon,  found  means  to  wreft  the  power  out  of 
their  hand.  The  time  of  this  ufurpation,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  oracle,  continued  only  in  Cypfelus  and  his  fon, 
happened  about  the  30th  year  after  the  annual  archontate  of 
Athens,  and  is  therefore  beyond  our  prefent  epoch.  From 
Sifyphus,  the  firft  founder,  to  this  Cypfelus,  the  Corin- 
thian government  had  ftood  almoft  eight  hundred  and 
fixty  years,  or  four  hundred  and  thirty  years  in  the  line  of 
Sifyphus,  one  hundred  and  thirty  in  that  of  Aletes,  one 
hundred  and  thirty  in  that  of  Bacchis,  and  about  one 

k  Paufan.  ubi  fupra,  cap.  4«  >  Id.  ibid,  vide  &  Diodor* 

Skill,  obi  fupra. 

iundred 


\ 
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))undred  and  fifty  under  the  Ariftocratic  government  of 
the  two  hundred  Bacchidiae.  But  to  return  to  the  line  of 
the  firft  kings. 

Sifyphus  is  generally  allowed  the  firft  founder  of  the 
Corinthian  kingdom  ;  he  was  the  fon  of  ^olus,  and  was 
killed  by  Thefeus,  for  the  many  inroads  which  he  made 
into  Attica.  He  left  feveral  fons,  and  amongft  them 
Glaucus,  who  fucceeded  him  j  and  Ornythus,  or,  as  he  is 
generally  called,  Ornytion,  the  father  of  Fhocus,  who 
carried  a  colony  into  Phocis,  and  called  the  country  after 
his  name,  as  we  have  (hewn  before. 

Glaucus,  called  by  Euripides  Creon,  received  Jafon 
and  Medea  into  Corinth,  after  they  had  been  both  ex- 
pelled Theflaly,  by  Acaftus,  the  fon  of  Pelias.  Here  they 
lived  about  ten  years  in  tranquility,  till  Creon  having 
married  his  daughter  Glauce  to  Jafon,  the  flighted  for- 
cerefs  Medea  was  fo  enraged  at  it,  that  fhe  fet  the  palace 
on  fire,  murdered  all  the  children  fhe  had  had  by  Jafon, 
and  fled  to  Athens  "*.  Paufanias  adds,  that  Glaucus  hav- 
ing aflifled  at  the  funeral  games>'  which  Acaftus  had  in- 
ftituted  in  memory  of  his  father,  was  trampled  to  death 
by  his  own  horfes  ",  and  that  Glauce  flung  herfelf  into  a 
fountain,  in  hopes  that  the  water  of  it  would  preferve  her 
from  Medea's  inchantments,  and  that  fountain  was  fince 
called  by  her  name  ^.  Glaucus  is  commonly  fuppofed  to 
have  inftituted  the  Ifthmean  games. 

B^ellerophon,  fo  called  from  his  killing  a  man  named 
Bcller,  was  the  fon  of  Glaucus,  or  Creon.  He  was  forced 
to  retire  into  Argos  for  that  manflaughter,  and  there 
falfely  accufed  by  Stenobaea  of  an  attempt  upon  her,  for 
which  he  was  fent  by  Prsetus  to  Jobates,  king  of  Lycia,  to 
be  put  to  death.  The  firft  dangerous  expedition  in  which 
the  Lycian  king  engaged  him,  was  to  fubdue  the  Soly- 
mi,  a  neighbouring  people,  againft  whom  he  fent  him 
with  a  very  fmall  number  of  forces;  but  that  defed: 
being  fupplied  by  his  bravery,  he  overcame  them,  and, 
as  the  learned  Bochart  fuppofes,  their  three  gods,  which 
they  painted  on  tneir  enfigns  p,  one  in  the  fhape  of  a  lion, 
a  fecond  of  a  goat,  and  the  third  like  a  dragon,  and  which 
he  probably  joined  together  in  his  own,  in  memory  of  this 
conqueft,  gave  birth  to  the  fable  of  his  killing  the  mon- 
fter  Chimaera.     His  next  expedition  was  againft  the  Ama«> 

n  Vide  Apollod.  lib.  i.  cap.  9.  Diodor.  SicuU  Bibi-  Hift.  lib.  iv« 
&  Eurip.  in  Medea.  >  £lid.  cap.  3.  ^  Id.  in  Corinth, 

cap.  4.  ?  Phaleg.  lib.  i.  cap.  6. 

Vol.  V.  H  20ns, 
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2on8,  from  which  he  not  only  returned  viftorious,  but 
extricated  himfelf  aifo  from  an  ambufli  of  the  Lycians, 
which  Jobates  had  fet  to  way-lay,  and  murder  him  in  his 
return.  Jobates  at'length,  itruck  with  admiration  at  his 
bravery  and  fuccefs,  fought  no  more  how  to  be  rid  of  him, 
but  how  to  reward  his  fervices,  which  he  did  by  giving 
him  his  daughter  Philonoe  in  marriage,  and  declaring  him 
his  fucceflbr*^. 

All  thefe  atchievements,  however,  if  we  may  believe 
the  poets,  were  not  performed  without  an  extraordinary 
afliftance.  For  Minerva,  who  took  pity  of  the  innocent 
prince,  lent  him  the  famous  horfe  Pegafus,  after  flie  had 
been  at  the  pains  to  tame  and  break  him  to  his  hands,  to 
whofe  help  he  is  affirmed  to  have  been  beholden  for  the 
•  moil  (ignal  of  his  exploits,  efpecially  that  of  killing  the 
Chimaera',  againft  which  Neptune  was  likewife  pleafed 
to  give  him  his  afliftance.  After  thefe  fuccefles  and  great 
change  of  fortune,  he  is  faid  to  have  grown  fo  infolent 
and  prefumptuous,  that  he  brought  a  new  feries  of  mif- 
chiefs  upon  him,  which  gave  occafion  to  the  fable  of  his 
having  atteftipted  to  fly  up  to  heaven  upon  Pegafus,  by 
whom  he  was  flung  down  into  the  valley  of  Cilicia,  where 
he  died  blind  *. 

Thoas,  the  fon  of  Ornytion,  fucceedcd  Creon,  oi;  Glau- 
cus ;  from  him  the  crown  defcended  to  his  fon  Demo- 
phdon,  to  his  grandfon  Propidas,  and  laftly,  to  his  twa 
great-grandfons,  Dorydas  and  Hyanthidas.  It  was  in  the 
reign  of  thefe  two  that  the  Dorians  invaded  the  kingdom, 
with  Aletes,  one  of  the  Heraclidx,  at  their  head,  who 
forced  the  two  brothers  to  yield  the  crown  to  him,  and 
to  lead  a  private  life  at  Corinth.  Aletes  was  the  fon  of 
that  Hippotes,  who  had  been  baniiOied.  Peloponnefus  for 
ten  years,  by  order  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  for  killing  one 
Camus,  an  Arcananian  prophet,  in  the  war  of  the  Epigoni 
againft  Thebes. 

He  met  with  an  obftinate  refiftance  from  the  Corin- 
thians, who  fliewed  upon  that  occafion  a  great  reluftance 
to  fubmit  to  a  foreign  prince  j    but,   unfortunately  for 
^  them,  Aletes  and  his  brave  Dorians  proved  too  ftrong,  de- 

feated and  expelled  them  from  that  metropolis,  and  got 
The  Hera-    the  quiet  poflefBon  of  the  kingdom.     From  him  it  paffed 
^t^^i^f     through  a  fucceflSon  of  his  defcendents,  under  the  names  of 
Heraclidse  and  Bacchidae,  till  the  time  of  Teleftes,    Aletes 

q  Paufan.  ubi  fupra.  '  ApoIIodor.  libt  ii.  cap.  3.  •  Id« 

ibid.  Paufan.  Srcul.  &  al. 
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enlarged  the  city  of  Corinth,  and  called  it  Corinth  of  Ju- 
piter, in  gratitude  to  the  oracle  of  this  deity  at  Dodona, 
which  had  favoured  his  pretenfions ;  and,  after  a  reign  of 
thirty-efght  years,  was  fucceeded  hy  the  eldeft  of  his  fa- 
mily for  feveral  generations,  viz.  by  Ixion,  his  eldeft  fon, 
who  reigned  likewife  thirty-eight  years,  and  left  the 
crown  to  Agelas,  who,  after  a  thirty-feven  years  reign, 
was  fucceeded -by  Prumes  ;  this  prince  reigned  thirty^-nve 
years,  and  left  the  crown  to  Bacchis,  who  being  more 
famed,  or  perhaps  fuccefsful,  than  his  predeceflbrs,  the 
royal  furname  was  changed  from  Heraclidse  to  that  of 
Bacchidae:  he  reigned  thirty-five  years,  and  was  fuc- 
ceeded by  fon  Agelas,  who  reigned  three  years.  His  fon 
Eudamus  reigned  thirty-five,  and  after  him  Ariftomedei?, 
by  others  called  Ariftodemus,  who,  after  a  thirty- five  years 
reign,  left  the  kingdom  to  Teleftes  above  mentioned. 
%is  prince  being  very  young  when  his  father  died,  had 
Been  left  to  the  <iare  of  nis  uncle  Agemon,  who  foon  after 
mounted  the  throne,  and  not  only  held  it  from  him  fix- 
teen  fears,  but  left  it  to  his  own  fon  Alexander,  who 
reigned  alfo  twenty-fix  years ;  but  was  at  length  killed  by 
Teleftes,  whom  it  feems  they  had  ftill  fuffered  to  live 
during  this  long  ufurpation,  and  who  then  feized  upon 
his  right,  and  enjoyed  it  till  he  was  himfelf  killed  by  a 
faction ;  immediately  after  his  death  followed  the  arifto- 
cracy  of  the  two  hundred  Bacchidse,  under  their  annual 
Prytanes^ 

SECT.    IX. 

The  Hifiory  of  the  ancient  Kingdom  of  Laced^tnon,  or 

Sparta. 

'TpHE  original  nanie  of  this  country  was  Laconia,  a 
^  name  wnich  this  nation  prided  themfelves  in,  even  after 
it  was  changed  into  Sparta  and  Lacedsemon.  Thofe  names, 
though  often  confounded  by  writers  ancient  and  modem, 
yet  in  propriety  of  fpeech,  the  former  was  only  the  name  Name. 
of  the  metropolis,  fo  called,  according  to  the  tradition  of 
that  people,  from  Sparte,  the  daughter  of  Eurotas ;  and 
the  latter,  of  the  kingdom  or  nation,  from  Lacedxmon, 
the  hufband  of  Sparta,  and  heir  and  fucceflbr  of  Eurotas. 
But  though  this  was  originally  the  cafe,  yet  in  procefs  of 

<  Paufan.  ubi  fupra.    £ufeb,  Cbron.  lib.  u    Diodor.  Sicul.  ubi 
ftpra, 
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\imt  the  diftlndlion  vaniflied,  and  both  appellative^^ 
were  promifcuoufly  ufed  to  fignify  the  city  and  country. 
The  fame  tradition  adds,  that  Eurotas  was  the  grandfon 
of  Lelex,  firnamed  alfo  Autochtos,  becaufe  he  was  fup* 
pofed  to  have  been  one  of  the  aborigines,  and  from  him 
bis  fubjefts  bore  the  ancient  name  of  Leleges.  Lelex  was 
fucceeded  by  his  eldeft  fon  Myles,  and  this  by  his  fon 
Eurotas,  who  finding  the  country  very  unhealthy  and  in- 
commodious, occafioned  by  the  bogs  and  marmes  with 
which  it  was  covered,  cut  a  fpacious  channel  through  it, 
into  which  fuch  quantities  of  water's  drained  themfelves, 
that  it  became  a  large  river,  which  he  called  by  his  oWn 
name,  fiurotas  having  no  male  ifTue,  married  his  daiigh- 
tex  Sparte  to  Laced aemon,  the  fuppofed  fon  of  Jupiter  by 
jtnd  their  Taygeta,  and  appointed  him  his  fucccflbrj  from  which 
€iy$aou.  time  they  agreed  to  call  the  kingdom  by  his  name,  and 
the  city,  which  he  built  foon  after,  and  made  the  feat  of 
the  kingdom,  by  that  of  his  wife  **.  Thus  far  the  La- 
conic tradition ;  others,  however,  derive  the  name  of 
Sparta  from  Spartus,  the  fon,  according  to  fome,  or,  ac- 
cording to  others,  the  brother  of  Phoroneus^,  the  fon  of 
the  great  Inachus,  the  founder  of  Argos. 
Ge^taphy.  Laconia  was  fituate  on  the  fouth-eaft  point  of  Pelopon- 
nefus,  having  Argos  and  Arcadia  on  the  north,  Meuenia 
on  the  weft,  the  bay  of  Argos  on  the  eaft,  and  the  Me- 
diterranean on  the  fouth.  Its  extent  from  eaft"  to  weft» 
where  it  reached  furtheft,  was  i  deg.  45  min.  that  is, 
from  23  deg.  20  min.  to  24  deg.  55  min.  eaft  longitude ; 
but  it  grew  ftill  narrower,  as  it  extended  itfelf  northward* 
The  extent  of  it  from  north  to  fouth  was  about  fifty  riailes, 
that  is,  from  26  deg.  50  min.  to  27  deg.  40  min.  north 
latitude  (U).  ^ 

a  Paufan.  in  Laconic,  cap.  i.    Vid.  &  St.  Byzant.  fub  voce 
Sparta  &  Laconia.        v  Eufeb.  Chron. 

(U)  We  do  not  pretend  to  and  were  not  brought  under 

fay,  that  this  extent  of  their  the  Spartan  government  till  a 

dominions  was  fuch  from  the  long  time  after.     Of  this  na- 

beginning ;  it  is  likely,  on  the  ture  were  the  Heliots,    Gy- 

contrary,  that  their  boundaries  thians,  and  many  others,  which 

were  anciently  contained  with-  were  forced  to  yield  to  the  fu-> 

in  a  much  narrower  compafs,  perior  power  of  the  Lacedae- 

and  that   a  great  number  of  monians,   efpecially  after  the 

thofe -cities,  both  maritime  and  Ephori  had  fo  far  curtailed  the 

inland,  which  we  find  in  this  royal  prerogative,  and  enflaved 

kingdom,  were  originally  go-  the  people,  that  they  were  glad 

yerned  by  kings  of  their  own,  to  make  war  a  trade,  and  to, 

make 
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As  all  the  fouth  part  of  this  kingdom  was  ificompafTed 
bf  the  fea^  and  the  eaft  and  north-eafl  part  by  the  Argolic 
bay,  it  had  a  great  number  of  promontories,  the  chief  of 
which  were  thofe  of  Malea  and  Tanara  (X),  now  Capo 
Malio,  and  Capo  Matapan.  Thefe  two  being  fituate  on 
the  Mediterranean,  form  the  large  Laconian  gulf  which 
lies  between  them,  and  is  now  called  the  Golfo  di  Colo- 
china,  into  which  the  famed  river  Eurotas,  mentioned  a 
little  higher,  and  now  better  known  by  the  name  of  Bafi- 
lipotamo,  vulgarly  called  Vafilipotamo,  or  Royal  River, 
difcharges  its  waters  with  an  eafy  and  gentle  courfe. 

The  fea-coafts  of  Laconia  were  furniflied  with  a  confi-  Sea-ports^ 
derable  number  of  fea-ports,  towns,  and  commodious 
l^arbours.  The  greateft  apd  mod  convenient  were  thofe 
of  Trinaffbs  apd  Acria^  (ituate  one  on  each  fide  thp  mouth 
pf  the  Eurotas ;  and  Gythium^  at  a  fmall  ^i^^n^f^  from 
Trinafitis.  This  laft,  Paufanius  tells  us,  had  the  remains 
pf  a  caftle  flill  {landing  in  his  time,  built  at  firfl:  to  guard 
the  mouth  of  that  river,  which  was  navigable  quite  up  to 
Sparta.  Gythium  was  famous,  according  to  the  tradition 
of  its  inhabitants,  for  having  been  built  by  Apollo  and 
Hercules ;  but  the  moft  noted  was  Epidaurus,  now  Mai- 
vefia,  feated  on  the  gulf  of  Argos,  now  Golfo  di  Napoli, 
a  town  well  built,  well  peopled,  and  famed  among  other 
things  for  its  excellent  wine  called  Malvefy,  or  Malmefy, 
which  gfew  round  the  neighbourhood  of  it,  and  with 
which  it  fupplied  other  parts  of  Greece.  There  were 
about  twelye  more  fea^port  towns  alpng  the  Laconian 
coafts  ;  and  what  made  thefe  ftill  more  famed,  was  a  kind 


Inland  towns  liki&wife  abounded  in  this  kingdom,  the 
moft  confiderable  of  which  was  Sparta,  the  metropolis, 
called  alfo  improperly  L^cedaemon,  and  fituate  upon  the 
river  Eurotas,  at  about  thirty  miles  diftance  from  the 
mouth  of  it.  This  city,  if  not  founded^  was  at  leaft  beau- 
tified by  Lacedsemon,  the  firft  king  of  it.    The  next  for 

3c  Pauian.  ifl  Laconic,  cap.  sf. 

makeincurfions  upon  the  neigh-  out  a  great  way  into  the  fea, 

bouring  dates,  rather  than  live  had    two   ports,    one    name4 

an  idle  and  llaviih  lift;  under  Achilleus,  and  the  other  P^- 

ihofe  upiUrt  and  tyrannic  ma-  matheus.    Here  was  alfi>  the 

giflrates.  famous  temple    of  Neptune, 

(X)  This  cape,  whi<;h  juts  built  in  form  of  a  grotto. 
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Citlit  0/      antiquity  and  grandeur  was  Amyclae>  J)uilt  by  Amyclasj 

moti*  the  Ion  of  Lacedaemon,  and  famed  afterwards  for  the  birth 

of  Caftor  and  Pollux,  the  fons  of  Tyndareus,  eighth  king 
of  Lacedaemon,  and  diftant  about  eighteen  miles  from  the 
tnetropolis*  It  was  alfo  remarkable  for  fending  a  conG** 
derable  colony  of  its  own  inhabitants  into  Upper  Cala- 
bria, who  built  there  a  city,  which  they  called  by  the 
fame  name.  This  city  was  afterwards  deftroyed  by  the 
Dorians,  and  turned  mto  an  inconfiderable  nan^et,  in 
which  however  there  were  feen  fome  of  the  ruins  of  its 
ancient  grandeur.  One  of  the  fined  buildings  that  ffcaped 
the  common  ruin,  was  the  temple  and  ftatue  of  Alex- 
andra, whom  the  inhabitants  pretended  to  be  the  fame 
with  Caflandra,  the  daughter  of  Priam.  3.  Helos,  ruine4 
by  the  Spartans  (Y).  4.  Tliulana,  near  to  which  is  the 
famous  lake  of  Lerna,  where  Hercules  flew  the  Hydra. 
5.  Leudrum,  upon  the  bay  of  MefTenia.  and  fituate  near 
the  fea.  We  find  two  other  cities  of  this  name,  one  in 
Arcadia,  and  the  other  in  Achaia  \  but  this  was  the  moil 
remarkable  of  the  three  y. 

Mountains.  Mountains  they  had  in  a  great  number :  the  country 
liras  divided  from  Meflenia  by  one  ridge  of  them,  and  from 
Arcadia  by  another.  The  greateft  part  of  them,  how- 
ever, were  more  celebrated  for  fome  fabulous  exploits  of 
their  gods  and  heroes,  than  for  any  thing  elfe,  and  may 
therefore  be  pafled  over. 

Rivers,  Rivers  of  note,  befides  the  Eurotas  above  mentioned, 

were  the  Smenus,  which  had  its  head  near  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  Taygeta,  and  emptied  itfelf  into  the  fea,  and 
whofe  waters  are  famed  for  their  fweetnefs  and  falubrity. 

y  De  his  vide  Paufan.  ibid.  &  Byzant.  fub  voce. 


(Y)  Thefe  people,  whofe 
city  had  been  built  by  Helius, 
the  fou  of  Perfeus,  had  a  worfe 
fate  than  any  of  the  refl ;  for 
having  refuted  to  pay  the  tri- 
bute impofed  upon  them  by 
Agis,  the  third  king  of  the 
Heraclidsean  line,  the  Lacedae- 
monians invaded  thera  with 
an  army,  took  many  prifoners, 
reduced  them  to  the  lonrefl  and 
inofl  miferable  flavery,  and,  to 
oraplete  all,  made  a  law,  which 


forbid  their  mafters  either  giv« 
ing  them  their  libeny,  or  fell* 
ing  them  into  other  coun- 
tries (6).  And  for  a  greater 
mark  of  infamy,  all  the  other 
flaves  belonging  to  the  flate 
were  called  mm  them  Helota, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  word 
Slave  is  now  ufed  in  feveral 
countries,  from  the  Sclavi  or 
Sclavonian,  upon  a  fimilar  oc- 
cafion* 


(6)  Strabo,  ubj  fup^a,,  p.  j^j,  &  ^65. 
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The  Thiafus>  faid  to  have  had  its  name  from  the  daugh- 
ter of  Eurotas.  The  Scyras,  where  Pyrrhus  the  fon  of 
Achilles  landed,  after  he  came  from  Scyros  to  marry  Her- 
mione..  This  river  having  till  then  no  name,  was  thence- 
forth called  Scyras.    We  omit  fome  others  of  lefs  note. 

The  foil  was  very  rich,  efpecially  in  the  low  and  flat  ^^^^* 
grounds^  and  their  being  fo  well  watered  by  rivers,  and 
from  the  mountains,  made  it  excellent  for  pafture ;  but 
the  great  number  of  hills  and  mountains  hindered  the 
country  from  being  fo  well  tilled  as  it  might  otherwife 
have  been.  It  was  much  better  fituated  for  trade  and  na- 
vigation, by  having  the  fea  round  above  half  the  kingdom, 
and  fo  many  fair  havens  upon  it.  How  well  they  im- 
proved thefe  advantages,  how  powerful  they  became, 
what  fleets  they  maintained,  and  brave  experienced  admi-: 
rals  they  bred,  will  be  feen  in  the  fequcl  of  their  hiflory. 
The  Lacedaemonians  were  a  courageous  people,  hardy,  CharaStr 
and  inured  to  war,  both  by  fea  and  land,  averfe  to  floth  of  the  La- 
and  luxury,  jealous  of  their  honour  and  liberty,  as  well  as  ^^^^^^' 
of  their  neighbours'  power  \  they  were  wanting  in  no  mi* '  *'^*"^* 
litary  dlfcipline,  in  order  to  fecure  the  one,  and  curb  the 
other.  By  thefe  means  they  became  fo  powerful,  and 
made  fo  Confiderable  a  figure  in  Greece  %  that  the  kings  of 
Egypt  and  Phoenicia  difdained  not  to  pay  a  kind  of  ho- 
mage to  them,  and  own  their  fuperiority  by  folemn  em- 
bames.  Nor  were  the  Grecians  lefs  ftruck  with  admira- 
tion and  efteem  for  them,  not  only  on  account «of  their 
regard  to  juftice  and  honour,  their  love  of  liberty,  and 
implacable  hatred  to  oppreflion  and  tyranny,  but  likewife 
on  account  of  their  intrepid  valour  and  bravery,  their  ex- 
cellent laws,  difcipline,  and  uncommon  method  of  train- 
ing up  their  youth  to  martial  exploits,  to  defpife  the  fa- 
tigues and  dangers  of  war,  and  to  face  death  with  an 
intrepidity  peculiar  to  themfelves ;  for,  after  the  ftrift 
difcipline  they  underwent  at  home,  they  could  hardly  meet 
with  any  thing  terrible  in  the  field,  and  they  were  the 
only  people  in  the  world  to  whom  war  gave  repofe ;  fo 
that,  after  the  example  of  Agis,  one  of  their  greateft  mo- 
narchs,  they  neither  enquired  who,  nor  how  numerous, 
but  where  their  enemies  were  ;  and  as  they  chiefly  aimed 
at  a  glorious  viftory  or  death,  they  were  feldom  known 
to  conquer  by  ftratagem  or  furprize,  but  by  fighting  in  the 
open  field. 

2  Vid.  Tbucydid.  lib.  ii.    Paufan.  in  Laconic.    Plutarch,  in 
Lycurg.  Diodor.  Sicul.  &c. 
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Govern-  Their  government  was  originally  monarchical.  *  Their 

mint»  kings  had  indeed  fome  magillrates  under  theni,  whofe 

advice  and  counfel  they  made  ufe  of  upon  all  emergen^ 
occaiions ;  but  as  thefe  were  chofen  "by  the  prince,  and 
might  be  removed  at  pleafure,  they  feldom  had  courage  tQ 
contradiA  him  in  any  thing ;  fo  that  his  will  was  fiill  the 
fupreme  law.  In  this  manner  the  fovereign  power  pa^d 
through  a  fuccelBon  of  twelve  princes,  from  Lacedaemon, 
the  fon-in-law  of  Eurotas,  and  founder  of  this  monarchy  ; 
not  indeed  conftantly  in  the  male  line,  which  being  ex- 
tind  in  Caftor  and  Pollux,  the  fons  of  Tyndareus,  their 
feventh  monarch,  it  pafied  to  Menelaus,  then  king  of 
Meflenia,  in  right  of  his  wife  Helena,  the  daughter  of 
Tyndareus.  From  him  it  devolved  to  his  fons  by  a  for- 
mer wife ;  after  which  it  returned  again  to  the  defcendants 
pf  Helena,  in  Oreftes,  the  fon  of  Agamemnon,  whole 
fon  Tifamenes  being  driven  Out  by  the  Heraclidae,  after- 
wards reigned  in  Achaia,  leaving  the  kingdom  of  Lace- 
daemon  to  the  fons  of  Ariftodemus,  Euryfthenes  and 
Procles.  For  though  fome  have,  placed  their  father  at 
the  head  of  the  Herculean  lift,  yet  it  is  more  likely  that 
he  had  been  dead  before  they  had  finilhed  the  conqueft 
of  this  kingdom,  if  not  even  before  they  entered  Pclo-. 
ponnefus. 
4  new  However,  whether  under  him,  or  his  twin  fons,  Euryf- 

form  under  thenes  and  Procles,  the  government  took  a  new  form, 
diarchy.  ^nd  inftead  of  one  fovereign,  became  fubjefl  to  two  ;  foe' 
thefe  two  brothers  did  not  divide  the  kingdom  betweea 
them ;  neither  did  they  agree  to  reign  alternately,  a$ 
Eteocles  and  Polynices  had  reigned  at  Thebes :  but,  whe- 
ther purfuant  to  their  father's  will,  or  by  virtue  of  fome 
mutual  contraft,  they  refolved  to  govern  jointly,  and  with 
equal  power  and  authority  \  both  bearing  the  title  of  king, 
of  Lacedxmon,  and  both  being  acknowleged  and  obeyed 
as  fuch.  Paufanias  adds,  that  the  Delphic  oracle  being 
confulted  about  this  new  form  of  government,  the  Pf- 
Diarchy.  thohefs  did  not  make  any  objeftion  to  it  *=.  What  is  ftrll 
more  furprifing  is,  that  this  diarchy  did  not  end  with  thofe 
two  brothers,  though  from  their  niutual  jealoufy  and  an- 
tipathy, one  would  hardly  have  expefted  it  to  have  out- 
lived even  them,  but  continued  in  this  condition  under 
a  bipartite  fuccefTion  of  thirty  princes  of  the  line  of  Eu- 
ryfthenes, and  twenty-feven  of  that  of  Procles,  and  end- 
cd  in  both  near  about  the  fa  me' time. 

c  Paufan,  ubi  fupra,  cap.  i. 

Though 
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Though  this  title  and  fucccffion  continued  thus  long  In  Called Aru 
^ofe  two  lines,  yet  was  the  power  and  authority  foon  d^andEu* 
curtailed  through  the  difcords  which  muft  inevitably  have  rythnidge. 
reigned  between  them.     Euryfthenes  was  fucceeded  by 
^is  fon  Agis,  from  whom  all  the  defcendents  of  that  line 
w^ere  firnamed  Agidae ;"  as  the  other  line  took  the  name  of 
Eurytionidae    from  Eurytion,    the  grandfon   of   Procles. 
Thefe  two  foon  came  to  divide  into  two  diftinft  parties, 
under  which  the  people,  who  are  commonly  the  dupes  of 
thofe  that  govern  them,  lifted  themfclves  according  as 
their  zfftStion  or  intereft  led  them  ;  and  this  obliged  their 
leaders   to  court  them  by  largefTes,  by  new  privileges, 
and  other  condefcenfions,  which,  though  they  ferved  the 
prefent  purpofe,  yet  could  not  but  prove  prejudicial  to 
the  royal  prerogative.      The  Lacedaemonians,  confcious 
how  impoffible  it  would  be  for  either  fide  to  hold  the 
reins  of  government  under  fuch  difadvantageous  circiim- 
ftancesj^  became  the  haughtier  and  more  infolent,  as  they 
found  their  afiediion  and  affiftance  neceifary  to  either  com- 
petitor.    Inilead  of  becoming  more  tradable  by  any  con-  "^^^  tlhf- 
ceffion*   they  grew  the  more  turbulent  and  headftronc:,  f'^^^f^^ 
taking  every  advantage  againft  thofe  who,  either  through  f,^/,  " 
their  eafy  nature,  or  neceffity,  were  obliged  to  court  their 
affed^ion,  and  alfo  by  traducing  and  oppofing  all  who  had 
courage  Enough  to  curb  and  ufe  them  with  any  feverity. 
By  thefe  divifions  the  regal  dignity  was  brought  into  fuch 
contempt,  that  the  government  was  upon  the  brink  of 
falling  into  anarchy  and  confufion,  when  the  great  Ly- 
curgus  took  the  management  of  it,  during  fome  part  of 
his  nephew  Charilaus's  minority 

This  great  patriot  and  lawgiver  was  the  fon  of  Poly-  h^urgus^s 
de£tes,  the  fixth  king  of  the  Eurytionian  line,  but  by  a  ^fi'^^^ 
fecond  wife.  His  elder  brother  dying  without  children,  ^'"''W* 
ihc  right  of  fucceffion  remained  in  him,i  and  he  accord- 
ingly took  the  adminiftration  upon  him,  waiting,  however, 
to  (ee  whether  his  fifter-in-law  was  with  child.  This 
princefs,  finding  herfelf  pregnant,  acquainted  him  with 
it  privately,  with  a  promife  that  if  he  would  marry  her, 
flie  would  take  fome  effe£lual  method  to  deftroy  the  em- 
bryo. Lycurgus,  though  fhocked  at  the  propofal,  gave 
her  fome  diftant  hopes  that  he  would  comply  with  it,  but 
ufcd  all  proper  means  to  prevent  her  mifcarrying,  till  the 
time  of  her  delivery,  when  he  fent  for  fome  perfons  of 
fiote  to  he  prefent  at  her  labour.  She  was  foon  after 
brought  to  bed  of  a  fon,  the  news  of  which  being  fent  to 
jiin^  whilft  he  was  at  fupper  with  fome  noble  bpartans, 

he 
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he  ^me  immediately,  and  taking  the  child  into  his  arms^ 

S^ivis  Md  ^^*^  ^  thofe  who  were  prefent,  **  This  is  your  king,"  laid 

tr^wm  his  him  on  a  chair  of  ftate,  and  gave  him  the  name  of  Cha- 

joung  ne-     rilaus.     This  generous  a£iion  did  not  fatisfy  all  the  Spar- 

phtw.         tans ;   the  incenfed  queen,  by  the  help  of  her  brother 

Leonidas,  perfuaded  many  of  them,  that  he  was  only  a£^« 

ing  a  game,  in  order  to  feize  and  make  himfelf  the  more 

ManiJbiJ      fure  of  the  crown  by  the  death  of  the  young  prince.     To 

kimjif^.       prevent,   therefore,  fo  vile  an  inGnuation  from  gainin^^ 

credit,  Lycnrgus  withdrew  into  a  voluntary  exile,  from 

which  he  returned  not  till  Charilaus  was  married,  and  had 

a  fon  to  fucceed  him  on  the  throne.    This  laft  adion 

having  put  an  end  to  all  thofe  unjuft  furmizes,  which  had 

been  raifcd  by  his  enemies,  and  procured  him  the  efteem 

of  all  thofe  that  wifhed  well  to  their  country,  he  met 

with  lefs  difficulty  in  the  profecution  of  his  more  glorious 

HecdUid  to  ^^^&^  ^^  new-modelling  the  government.     Another  cir- 

favf  his      cumftance  which  facilitated  this  change  -was,  that  during 

€9tmtfy.       his  abfence  fuch  depravity  of  manners,  and  corruption  in 

the  government,  had  crept  into  that  miferable  ftate,  that 

not  only  his  friends,  but  even  thofe  who  had  been  his  moft 

zealous  enemies,  were  glad  to  repeat  their  embalEes,  en- 

.trea^ing  him  to  come  back,  and  fave  his  country  from 

ruin**. 

Kiw  mO'        Thefe  were  the  inevitable  confequences  of  that  fatal  di^ 

JilstkigQ'  vifion  of  the  regal  authority  between  two  competitors, 

virmum.    which  ^ycurgus  took  a  quite  different  method  of  reme« 

a  ing,  than  by  confining  it  again  to  either  of  the  lines. 
;  contented  himfelf  with  reducing  their  authority,  by 
conftituting  a  fenate,  endowed  with  the  fupreme  power  in 
all  civil  matters  ;  and  leaving  to  the  kings,  befides  the  title 
and  honour,  only  the  management  of  military  and  reli- 
gious affairs. 

Thus  was  the  Spartan  monarchy  changed  into  a  copi- 
monwealth,  after  it  had  continued  in  the  line  of  Lace- 
dxmon  6i  o  years,  that  is,  from  the  year  of  the  world  2290, 
in  which  we  place  the  building  of  Sparta,  according  to 
the  chronology  we  have  hitherto  followed,  to  its  becoming 
fubje£l:  to  the  Heraclidae,  about  A.  M.  2900,  ^nd  conti- 
nued in  the  double  line  of  thefe  laft  during  feven  reigns, 
making  in  all  about  two  hundred  and  eighty  years  more. 
In  the  following  lift,  therefore,  of  thofe  kings,  we  fliall 
begin  it  only  from  Lacedxmon,  the  fon-in-law  of  Eurotas, 
who  may  be  properly  looked  upon  as  the  founder  of  the 

<  Vide  Au^.  fupra  citat. 

ftate. 
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ftate.  As  to  his  fuppofed  predeceflbrs,  Lelex,  Myles, 
and  Eurotas,  we  fiiall  content  ourfelves  with  having  mcn- 
doned  them  in  the  beginnixig  of  this  fe£lion. 

With  refpefl  to  thofe  ofthe  Herculean  family,  who 
reigned  after  the  change  of  government  made  by  Lycur- 
gus,  befides  that  they  are  all  out  of  our  epocha,  they  are 
rather  to  be  confidered  as  generals  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian army  than  as  royal  fovereigns,  and  confequently  their 
names  need  not  be  mentioned  here. 

A  Lift  of  tbi  Royal  Lacedamonian  Line* 

1  Lacedaemon  7  Tyndareus,  his  brother 

2  Ahiyclas  8  Caftor  and  Pollux 

3  Argalus  9  Menelaus 

4  Cynorta  10  Nicoftratus  and  Mcgapenthes 

5  OEbalus  1 1  Oreftes,  the  fon  of  Agamemnon 

6  Hippocoon  ]2Tifamenes. 

The  Htrculion  Line. 

1  Euryfthenes  i  Procles 

2  Agis  2  Sous 

3  *Echeftratu8  3  Eurytion 

4  Labotas  4  Prytanis 

5  DoryfTus  5  Eunomus 

6  Age&laus  6  Polyde£le8 

7  Archelaus  7  Charilaus* 

Concerning  Lacedaemon  we  know  little,  except  that  he  Laeeisf 
built  a  temple  or  two  to  the  Graces,  whom  be  called  mm. 
Phaenna  and  Clete,  celebrated  by  an  ancient  poet^;  and 
that  his  defcendents  raifed  a  ftately  monument  to  him 
near  the  town  of  Alefies,  where  Myles  is  faid  to  have 
found  the  firft  m^ule. 

Amyclas,  his   fucceflbr»  is  ftill  lefs  known,    except  ^^^^j^ 
for  building  the  city  of  his  name,  concerning  which  we  and  his 
are  informed,  that,  whether  by  reafon  of  its  utuation,  or  twofnu* 
any  other  caufe,  it  was  fubje£t  to  fuch  frequent  and  (farange 
noifes,  and  alarms,  that  tne  Amycleans  made  a  law,  that 
none  fliould  dare  to  alarm  the  town  upon  any  occafion.  \ 

The  Dorians  taking  the  advantage  of  this  'edi£l;,  came 
upon  them  on  a  fudden,  and  reduced  the  town ;  from 
hence  the  old  proverb,  ^*  I  will  fpeak,  knowing  how  the 
Amycleans  were  ruined  for  holding  their  peace  j''  and  the 

*  Alcman.  ap.  Paulan.  Lacon.  cap.  it* 

old 
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old  faying  of  Amyclas,  vivcrc  was  ufed  to  fee  and  hear, 
and  fay  nothing.  The  people  of  this  city  became  after- 
wards famous  lor  their  ftridi  adherence  to  the  Pythagorean 
doftrine,  which  forbids  the  killing  of  any  living  creature. 
This  they  fo  ftriftly  obfcrved,  that  they  forbore  deftroying 
even  thofe  very  ferpents  which  annoyed  and  tormented 
them.  We  have  very  little  left  concerning  Amyclas's  three 
fons,  Argalus,  Cynortas,  and  HyacinthuS)  except  that  the 
two  former  fucceeded  him  in  their  turn,  and  the  latter 
was>  according  to  the  poets  (Z),  accidentally  killed  by 
Apollo,  and  by  him  turned  into  a  violet.  Cynortas  left 
the  kingdom  to  his  fon  0£balus,  who  gave  nis  name  to 
a  canton  of  Lacedsemonia,  which  he  had  either  conquer- 
ed, or  which  he  divided  afterwards  from  the  reft,  and 
gave  to  his  fon  Hippocoon,  whilft  the  reil  of  the  kingdom 
was  affigned  to  his  other  fon  Tyndareus.  OEbalus  mar- 
ried Gorgophone,  the  daughter  of  Perfeus,  by  whom  he 
had  this  Tyndareus,  to  whom  he  left  the  kingdom ;  but 
his  brother,  who  reigned  in  OEbalia,  foon  after  deprived 
him  of  it. 
Heremles  Whilft  Hippocoon  reigned  in  Sparta,  Hercules  hap* 

€omis  t9  pened  to  go  thither  to  be  abfolved  of  the  murder  of  Iphi- 
Sparta*  tus(A),  whilft  that  monarch  and  all  bis  fons  refolutely 
oppofed  his  being  expiated,  becaufe  they  thought  the  ac** 
tion  too  criminal  to  deferve  fuch  a  favour  ^  \  and  Hercules 
waited  only  for  an  opportunity  of  being  revenged  op  him 
for  his  refufal. 

f  Idem  ibid.  cap.  15. 

(Z)  The  fable  fays,  that  of  rytus,  king  of  that  country,  by 

all  the  fons  he  had,  he  was  nooft  (hooting  againil  him  and   his 

exceffively  fond  of  Hyacinthus,  fons,  an  cxercifc  which  that  king 

the  youngefl,  becauie  he  ex-  always  propofed  to  thofe  who 

celled -all  the  reft  in  beauty,  cametocourthis  daughter.  But 

infomuch  that  ApoUo  and  Ze-  the  king  and  his  fons,  remem- 

phyrus  became  enamoured  of  beringhowhehadufedMegara, 

him  at  the  fame  time.    Apollo  refufed  to  give  lole  to  him  ;  in 

being  one  day  at  play,  unfor-  revenge  of  which  affront,    he 

tunately  ilew  him  with  a  quoit,  drove  away-  Eurytus's  horfes, 

and  from  his  blood  caufed  the  and  taking  his  fon  Ipkitus,  who 

flower  of  his  name  to  ipring  was  ordered  to  go  m  fearch  of 

\ip.  them,  up  to  the  top  of  a  high 

(A)  Hercules,  it  feems,  af-  tower,  under  pretence  of  fhew- 

ter  having  put  away  Megara,  ing    him   where    they    were, 

went  to  OEchalia,  where  he  threw  him  down  headlong,,  and 

won  loie^  the  daughter  of  Eu-  killed  him» 

He 
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He  did  not  wait  long  \  for  a  firft  coufin  of  his,  nam-  Murdirs 
cd  CEonus,  who  was  come  with  him  to  Sparta,  walking  Hyppocoom 
one  day  along  the  ftreets  of  that  city,  pafTed,  by  chance,  ^"^  ^" 
before  the   houfe  of  Hyppocoon,   from  which  a  maftiff  ■'^*'* 
<ame  and  flew  upon  him.  '  CEonus  fliing  a  (tone  at  the 
dog,  which  being  perceived  by  Hyppocoon's  fons,  they 
raflied  out  upon  him,  with  cudgels  in  their  hands,  and 
beat  him  to  death.    There  wanted  no  more  to  roufe  the 
fury  of  that  fanguinary  hero ;  he  fell  upon  them  with  what 
men  he  had  about  him,  but  being  wounded  in  the  fcuffle, 
was  forced  to  retire.     He  returned  not  long  after  with  a 
ftrong  reinforcement,  and  gave  them  battle,  killed  Hyp* 

Socoon  and  ten  of  his  fons,  befides  a  great  number  of 
le  Lacedaemonians.  Having  taken  the  metropolis,  he 
recalled  Tyndareus,  and  left  the  kingdom,  which  was 
now  become  his  conqueft,  to  that  banifhed  monarch,  in 


truft  for  his  own  pofterity  (B). 


Tyn- 


(B)  Hercules  having  fuc- 
ceeded  fo  well  in  this  expedi- 
tion, 18  reported  to  have  built 
a  temple'  to  Juno,  becaufe  Ihe 
had  not  thwarted  him  in  it,  an 
(he  had  formerly  done  upon  all 
occafions;  and,  for  want  of  a 
better  viAlm,  offered  her  a 
goat,  from  which  (he  was  after- 
wards worfhipped  by  the  Lace- 
dsmonians  under  the  name  of 
Juno  Epophage,  or  goat-eatcr^ 
and  that  creature  became  the 
conftant  vi£bim  which  they 
ofercd  to  her  there. 

His  laft  exploit,  and  with 
which  this  is  a  proper  place  to 
finiih  the  hiftory  of  that  re- 
nowned hero,  was  againft  Eu- 
rytus,  who  retained,  as  he 
thought  unjuftly,  lole  from 
him.  He  went,  therefore,  a- 
l^nft  him,  flew  him  and  his 
ions,  and  carried  off  bis  daugh- 
ter with  him.  Coming  foon 
after  to  the  Caenean  promon- 
tory in  Euboea,  to  offer  fome 
facrifice  there,  he  fent  his  fer- 
vant  Lychas  to  Trachine,  to 
hi«  wife  Dejanira,  for  the  flitrt 


and  coat  in  which  he  ufed  to 
perform  that  ceremony. 

This  princefs  had  fome  time 
before  been  attempted  by  the 
centaur  Neffus,  as  he  was  ferry- 
ing her  over  the  river  Euenus ; 
and  Hercules  beholding  it  from 
the  fliore,  had  given  him  a 
mortal  wound  with  an  arrow. 
The  monfter,  finding  himfelf 
dying,  advifed  her  to  mix 
fome  oil  with  the  blood  which 
flowed  from  his  wound,  and 
to  anoint  her  hiifband's  (hirt  with 
it,  pretending  that  it  would 
in&Uibly  fecure  him  from  lov- 
ing any  other  woman  ;  and  (he, 
too  well  apprifed  of  his  incon- 
ftancy,  had  adtually  prepared 
the  poifoned  ointment  accord* 
ingly. 

Lychas,  coming  to  her  for 
the  garments,  unfortunately 
acquainted  her  that  Hercules 
had  brought  away  lole ;  upon 
this  information  fhe,  in  a 'fit  of 
jealoufy,  anointed  his  (hirt 
with  the  fatal  mixture,  which 
had  no  fooner.  touched  hi^ 
body,  than  he  felt  the  poifon 

diffufe 
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^yndareus        TyiidaTCus,  Of,  a8  he  is  otherwife  called,   Tytirfarnsf 
T^injtaud.  more  glad  to  accept  the  Lacedaemonian  kingdom  upon  dfiy 
condition S)  than  folicitous  about  the  performance  of  them, 
was  no  fooner  re-feated  upon  his  throne,  than  he  began  to 
concert  meaftires  for  fecuring  it  to  himfelf  and  his  defcen- 
dents  againft  the  Heraclidx.     He  had  two  brave  fons  by 
his  wife  Leda,  Caftor  and  Pollux,  and  two  daughters, 
the  famous  Helena,  and  Clytemncftra,  whofe  ftrange  birth, 
as  it  is  fabled  by  the  poets,  the  reader  may  find  at  the 
Belin  ra"     bottom  of  the  page  (C).     Helen's  fatal  beauty  had  caufed 
Hjifludm        her  to  be  ftolen  away  by  Thefeus  ;  and  after  flie  was  re- 
covered by  her  two  brothers,  Tyndareus,  ftill  afraid  left 
ftie  fhould  be  carried  off  again,  had  obliged  all  her  fuitors, 
by  an  oath,  to  leave  it  to  her  to  make  choice  of  the  man 
{he  liked  -,  and  that,  in  cafe  (he  ihould  be  ftolen  by  any 


diffufe  itfelf  through  all  his 
veins ;  the  violent  pain  of 
which  caufed  him  to  diiband 
his  army,  and  to  return  to 
Trachine.  His  torment  flill 
increaling,  he  fent  to  confult 
the  oracle  for  a  cure ;  and  was' 
anfwered,  that  he  (hould  caufe 
himfelf  to  be  conveyed  to 
Mount  Oeta,  and  there  rear 
up  a  great  pile  of  wood,  and 
leave  the  reft  to  Jupiter. 

By  that  time  he  had  obeyed 
the  oracle,  his  pains  being  be- 
come intolerable,  he  dreffed 
himfelf  in  his  martial  habit, 
flung  himfelf  upon  the  pile, 
and  defired  the  bye-ftanders  to 
Jet  fire  to  it ;  others  fay,  that 
he  left  the  charge  of  it  to  his 
fon  Philo6tetes,  who,  having 
performed  his  father's  com* 
mand,  had  his  bow  and  arrows 
M  a  reward  for  his  obedience. 

At  the  fame  time  Jupiter 
lent  a  fla(h  of  lightning  which 
confumedboth  the  pile  and  the 
hero,  infomuch  that  lolaus, 
coming  to  take  up  his  bones, 
found  nothing  but  aihes  ;  from 
which  circumftance  they  con- 
Qluded  that  he  was  pajSed  from 
(o  heaven,  and  was  joined 


to  the  gods.  Hercules  be* 
queathed  lole  to  his  fon  Hyl- 
lus ;  as  for  Dqanira,  (he  han^ 
herfelf  as  foon  as  (he  was  ap- 
prifed  of  the  fatal  e^6is  of  the 
pretended  philtre* 
•  (C)  The  fable  relates,  that 
Jupiter  having  had  an  amour- 
ous  intrigue  with  her  in  the 
ihape  of  a  fwan,  foon  after  her 
matrimonial  commerce  with 
her  huiband,  the  refult  of  thefe 
amphibious  embraces  was,  that 
ftie  was  brought  to  bed  of  two 
eggs,  out  of  one  of  which 
came  Pollux  and  Helena,  and , 
out  of  the  other  Caftor  and  Cly- 
temneftra  ;  whence  Pollux,  as 
Tyndareus's  fon,  was  mortal, 
but  Caftor,  as  the  fon  of  Ju- 
piter, is  faid  to  have  been  im- 
mortal, and  to  have  divided 
his  immortality  with  his  bro- 
ther. 

The  Greeks,  however,  ac- 
cording to  Paufanias,  pretend, 
that  Helena  was  the  daughter 
of  Nemefis ;  and  that  Licda  was 
only  her  nurfe,  and  brought 
her  up  as  her  own  :  but  this  is 
a  piece  of  Grecian  mythobgy 
not  worth  difproving. 

othcf, 
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otbcr,  they  would  all  Join  their  forces  to  reftore  her. 
She  chofe,  foon  after,  Menelaus,  the  fon  of  Atreus  ;  after  Givm  to 
which,  fhe  heing  ftolen  away  again  by  Paris,  her  hufband,  AUneUuu» 
encouraged  by  his  brother  Agamemnon,  challenged  all 
thofe  princes,  who  had  been  her  admirers,  to  the  per- 
formance of  their  promife,  and  engaged  them  in  the  Tro^ 
jan  war.  ^ 

Tyndareus,  vexed  at  the  incontinency  of  his  twodaugh-  A  famed 
ters,  (for  Helena  was  carried  off  by  her  own  confent ;  and  Hmfli 
Clytemneftra,  as  we  have  feen  elfewhere,  not  only  lived  ^''^^ 
in  adultery  during  her  hufband's  abfence,  but  murdered    ^*^''''*'' 
him  immediately  after  hjs  return,)  is  faid  to  have  built  a 
temple  to  Venus  (D),  and  ere£led  a  ftatue  of  cedar   to 
that  goddefs,  with  a  veil  over  her  face,  and  chains  about 
her  legs,  either,  as  fome  imagine,  to  expofe  her  as  the 
caufe  of  their  unlawful  love,  or,  as  Paufanias  thinks,  to 
intimate  to  pofterity,   the  indiffoluble  tie  of  wedlock  ^ 
He  began,  likewife,  to  build  a  (lately  temple  to  A^inerva, 
whom  he  furnamed  Poliuchos,  or  guardian  of  the  city, 
but  he  died  before  he  could   finifh  it,  and  left  both  that 
work  and  his  kingdom  to  his  two  fons,  after  he  had  reign- 
ed about  forty  years  ^. 

Caftor  and  Pollux  proceeded  with  the  building,  defign-  (^^or  ani 
ing  to  have  enriched  it  with  the  fpoils  of  the  city  Aphidne,  ^*'^« 
out  of  which  they  had  refcued  their  lifter  Helen,  but  left 
it  likewife  imperfe£l.     The   Lacedaemonians  afterwards 
built  a  new  temple  in  that  place,  which  was  of  maflive 
brafs,  from  which  it  was  called  Chalciaecos.     Thefe  two 
heroes,    likewife,    fignalized  themfelves  in    the    Argo- 
nautic  expedition ;  and  when'  they  came  home,  built  a 
temple  to  Minerva  Afia,  in  acknowlegement  of  their  fuc- 
cefs,  and  fafe  return  from  Colchis,  from  which  they  are 
alfo  faid  to  have  brought  away  a  famous  ftatue  of  Mars.  ^^^ 
They  had  likewife  a  bloody  combat  with  the  fons  of  Am-  ^^jt^ 
phiareus,  Ida  and  Lyncaeus,  the  latter  of  whom  is  faid  c^ntu^ 
to  have  had  fuch  piercing  eyes,  that  he  could  fee  even 

®  Lacon.  cap.  i6.  ^  Cap.  17.  ' 

(D)  Paufanias  adds,  that  this  Morpho,  which  is  but  another> 
temple,  which  himfelffaw,  was  name  of  Venus  (i),  and 'fig- 
built  after  a  particular  man-  ivAt^form  or  figure^  implying! 
ner,  being  rather  two  temples  that  (he  was  the  goddeto  of 
reared  the  one  upon  the  other ;  beauty, 
the  upper  of  which  was  called 

(0  In  Lacon.  cap.  15* 

into 
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into  the  trunk  of  a  tree  (E).  The  occafion  of  their  quar^ 
rel  is  varloufly  reported ;  Theocritus  fays,  that  they  had 
ftolen  the  daughters  of  Leucipus,  the  brother  of  Apha-> 
reus ;  but  Faufanias  and  Pindar  fay  it  was  only  about  a 
herd  of  oxen.  However,  in  this  combat  Pollux  killed 
Lyncaeus ;  and  Ida  was  ftruck  dead  with  lightning.  The 
remainder  of  their  exploits  is  too  fabulous  to  deferve  st 
place  in  the  text ;  we  (hall  give  a  fpecimen  of  them  at 
the  bottom  of  the  page » (F).  Mene-* 

r  De  his  vide  Plutarch,  in  Thefeo.  Diod.  ApoUod.  lePaufan. 

(£)   Hence  'the  faying  of  and  the  notion  was,    that  if 

Lyncsean    eyes  ;    and   Pindar  one  was  only  feen^  it  betokened 

tells  tis,  that  he  could  difcover  fhipwreck;    but  if    both    to- 

Cadof,  hid  in  the  trunk  of  a  gether,    their  appearance  was 

tree,  from  Mount  Tay getus  ( 2 ) .  taken  for  a  good  omen. 

(F)  1  hefe  two  famous  bro-  They  are  likewife  faid  to 
thers  are  celebrated  by  the  have  appeared  at  land  upon  fe^ 
ancient  poets  under  feveral  veral  occadons ;  they  once  fa- 
names,  fuch  as  Anadles,  from  cilitated  the  efcape  of  the  La- 
the Greek  AKt|,  which  fignifies  cedsemonians,  under  their  king 
a  king  or  prince^  fuch  as  were  Anaxander,  when  thev  were 
originally  all  the  heathen  gods,  clofely  purfued,  and  likely  to 
Ambulii,  mofl  probably,  like-  be  cut  in  pieces  by  Ariftomenes 
wife,  from  the  Greek  AfAl?oX»i7,  and  his  Meflenian  troops.  At 
procraJUnatiotiy  delay^  to  imply  another  time  they  came  to  the 
their  lengthening  of  life.  Ju-  houfe  where  they  had  lived 
piter  is  alfo  called  by  that  when  upon  earth,  and  begged 
name.  They  were  alfo  called  of  Phormio,  who  was  then  in 
Apherei,  as  fuppofed  to  prefide  polTeilion  of  it,  to  entertain 
over  the  lifts  ;  but  the  name  them  that  night  only,  pretend- 
they  were  moft  commonly  ing  they  were  ftrangers  from 
known  by,  was  that  of  Dioi-  Cyrene.  They  alfo  foli cited  to 
curi,  from  ^10; and  MTfOf ,  either  lie  in  one  particular  chamber^ 
becaufe  they  were  reputed  the  which  they  had  been  formerly 
fons  of  Jupiter,  or,  perhaps,  fond  of.  Phormio  told  them, 
more  probably,  becaufe  they  that  the  whole  houfe  was  at 
both  (hared  in  the  fame  noble  their  fervice,  except  that  cham- 
exploits,  for  which  they  were  ber,  in  which  was  a  young  wo- 
afterwards  deified.  man  fbr  whom  he  had  a  parti« 

They  are  reported  to  have  cular  regard.    They  feemingly 

cleared  the  country  of  robbers,  agreed  to  accept  of  any  other 

and  the   fea    of  pirates,  and  apartment ;  but  on  the  morrow 

from  this   lafl    exploit,   they  the  young  woman,  and  thole 

were  worihipped  as    gods  of  that  waited    upon  her,    were 

the  fea,  and  are  faid  to  have  gone  as  well  as  the  guefts,  and 

appeared  to  mariners  in  florms ;  nothing  found  in  her  chamber 

{%)  Nemeen.  Ode  to. 

but 
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Menelaus,  the  fon  of  Atreus,  fuccceded  them  in  the  Mmelaus. 
Kingdom  in  right  of  his  wife.  At  their  return  from 
Troy,  being,  upon  fome  difference,  parted  from  his  bro- 
ther Agamemnon,  after  having  weathered  many  violent 
llorms,  he  arrived  fafely  in  Egypt  with  his  wife  Helen, 
whither.  Homer  tells  us,  he  was  driven  by  contrary  winds j 
and  where  fome  affirm  him  to  have  wandered  fix  or  feven 
years  before  he  returned  to  Sparta*  Herodotus,  on  the 
other  hand,  .fpeaks  of  his  arrival  in  Egypt  in  a  different 
manner.  Menelaus  was  fucceeded  by  his  two  fons>  by  a 
former  -wife,  or  rather  a  flave,  namely, 

Nicoftratus  and  Megapenthes ;  but  the  Lacedaemonians,  His  two 
unwilling  to  fubmit  to  a  fpurious  offspring,  Oreftes  eafily  fi'*^  expeU* 
obtained  the  kingdom,  and  without  any  blood-fhed.    *  '^ 

Oreftes,  the  fon  of  Agamemnon,  king  of  Meffenia,  fuc- .  Orefin* 
ceeded  to  the  Lacedaemonian  crown,  in  right  of  his  mother 
Clytemneftra>  the  other  daughter  of  Tyndareus.  We 
have  already  mentioned,  in  the  hiftory  of  that  kingdom, 
how  he  revenged  his  father's  murder  on  his  faithlefs  rno- 
ther  and  her  paramour,  and  afcended  the  Meffenian 
throne.  He  was,  however,  accufed  of  that  parricide, 
not,  indeed,  by  his  grandfather  Tyndareus^  who  muft 
have  been  dead  long  before,  but  by  his  uncle  Perilaus, 
the  fon  of  Icarus,  coufin-german,  and  confequently  the 
neareft  relation  of  Clytemneflra,  who  fummoned  him  be- 
fore the  great  Athenian  court,  called  areopagus,  after  he 
had  recovered  his  fenfes,  which  he  is  fuppofed  to  havfe 
loft  for  being  deprived  of  the  fair  Herrhione,  the  only 
child  of  Menelaus  and  Helen.  She  had  been  at  firft  mar- 
ried to  him,  but  had  been  fince  given  to  Pyrrhus ;  but 
this  laft  being  ilain  by  his  means,  as  is  fuppofed,  he  had 
taken  her  home  again.  What  fentence  that  court  paffed 
upon  him,  our  author  doth  not  inform  us  **,  but  tells  u< 
elfcwhere,  that  he  had  feen  an.  old  building,  which  was 
called  Oreftes'  manfion,  in  which  be  was  forced  to  live 
feparate  from  the  reft  of  mankind,  except  that  they  toqk 

^  Paufan.  Arcad.  cap.  34. 

but  the  two  ftatues  of  the  Diof-  Jupiter  that  he  might  (hare  his 

curi,    and  a  tabic  with  fome  immortality  with  him,  which 

fwcct  gums  upon  it(3).  being  granted,  they  lived  and 

The  fable  adds,  that  when  died  by  turns,    and  to  have 

Caftor  died,  his  brother  Pollux,  been  at  length  transformed  into 

who  was  immortal,  prayed  to  the  iign  Gemini. 

(3)  Paufan.  ubi  fupra,  cap.  i6. 

Vol-  V.  I  care 


PhilonO' 
mus. 
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care  to  fupply  him  with  food  and  oth^r  neceflaries  till  he 
Hu  death,    had  expiated  his  crime  K     He  died,  after  a  long  reign, 
and  was  buried  in  Arcadia^  whither  the  oracle  advifed 
him  to  retire. 
Tyammejm       Tifamencs,  the  fon  of  Greftes,  by  Hermione,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Menelaus  and  Helena,  fucceeded  him  Ixyth  in  this 
kingdom  and  thofe  of  Argos  and  Melfenia,  and  was,  foon 
after,  driven  out  of  all  by  the  Heraclidse,  who  having,  by 
this  time,    invaded  Peloponnefus,    claimed  the  latter  as 
being  of  the  line  of  Perfeus,  and  he  only  of  that  of  Pelops  ; 
and  the  former,  becaufe  Hercules  having  conquered  it 
from  Hyppocoon,  had  only  left  it  in  truft  with  Tindareus. 
"What  became  of  Tifamenes  is  varioufly  reported ;  feme 
fay  he  was  killed  as  he  was  defending  the  kingdom  of 
Argos '^i    others,    and  with   more    probability,    fay  he 
cfcaped  into  Achaia,  and  reigned  there  ;  fome  time  after 
he  was   one  of  the  firft  who  fell  in  a  combat  againft  the 
lonians,  and  was '  buried  in  the  city  of  Helice,  whence 
the  Lacedsemonians,    by  the  oracle  s  advice,    afterwards 
Sparta  be-  fetched  his  bones  and  buried  them  in  Sparta  ^    However 
traytdby      ^^^  y^    Philonomus  betrayed  that  metropolis  to  the  fons 
of  Arrftodemus,  who,  with  their  forces,  entered  it  with 
the  found  of  the  flute,  an  inftrument  then  reckoned  very 
martial,  and  proper  to  infpire  the  foldiers  with  courage, 
as  well  as  to  keep  them  in  their  ranks,  for  which  reafon 
the  Lacedsemonians  made  ufe  of  it  from  that  time,  when- 
ever they  founded  to  battle  *. 
Eunflhents      Euryfthenes  and  Procles  were  the  two  fons  of  Arifto- 
widPrO'      demus,  one  of  the  brothers  of  Heraclids,  and  he  dying 
'^'*  as  they  were  preparing  for  this  invafion,  the  kingdom  of 

Sparta  was  aflSgned  to  thofe  two  fons.  They  having  taken 
poflcflion  of  it,  immediately  divided  it  into  fix  parts,  every 
one  of  which  they  endowed  with  all  the  privileges  of  the 
city  of  Sparta,  where  they  ftill  kept  their  refidence.  This 
meafure,  though  for  the  prefent  it  had  the  defired  eflFed 
of  ingratiating  them  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  yet  in 
the  following  reigns  proved  the  caufc  of  many  grievous 
j^s,  difturbances ;  for  Agis,  the  fon  and  fucceflbr  of  Euryf- 

thenes, finding  the  people  were  grown  headftrong  by  it, 
endeavoured  to  curb  them,  not  only  by  depriving  feveral 
cantons  of  thofe  privileges,  but  by  laying  a  tribute  upon 
all  the  Lacedaemonians.     They  did,  indeed,  all  fubmit  to 

i  Id.  Corinth,  cap  31.         k  Apollod.  lib.  ii.  cap.  8.  i  Vide 

Paufan.  Achaic.  cap.  i.  &  Strab.  Geogr.  lib.  viiL  ■*  Pollysen. 

Stratagem,  lib.  i.  cap*  10. 

it, 
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ity  «ccpt  the  Heliotd,  y^ho  werfe  made  a  fevere  example 
to  the  reft  ;  but  thefc  feverities  failed  not  to  alienate  the 
affedlions  of  the  people  from  this  prince. 

On  the  other  hand,  his  colleague  Sous,  the  fon  of  Ssut* 
Procles,  a  Valiant  ahd  warlike  prince,  gained  their  efteem 
by  his  bravery  and  niw  conquefts.  We  have  an  inftance 
of  his  condu£l  recorded  very  much  to  his  honour,  which 
is  as  follows;  that  prince  being  befieged  by  the  Chlorians 
in  a  dry  ftony  place,  where  his  army  fuffered  very  much 
for  want  of  water  5  he  was,  at  length,  reduced  to  make 
a  treaty  with  the  enemv,  by  which  he  obliged  himfelf  -^  w*^*^ 
to  reftdre  all  the  places  he  had  taken  from  them,  upon  A«^«J'»- 
condition  tha^  he,  and  all  his  men,  (hould  drink  of  a  fpring 
at  a  fmall  diftance  from  his  camp.  After  the  mutual 
ratifications  of  the  treaty  on  both  fides.  Sous  having  call- 
ed hi$  foldiers  together,  offered  the  kingdom  to  him  that 
would  forbear  drinking ;  but  they  being  opprefled  with 
^QCffive  third,  not  one  could  be  tempted  to.  accept  his 
^  nUhr  upon  that  condition. '  As  ibon,  therefore,  as  he  had 
f^  feeit'them  drink  of  the  water,  he  took  fomc  of  it  in  the 
hollow  of  his  hand,  fprinkted  his  face  with  it,  and  marched 
off  in  the  face  of  the  enemy.  The  confequence  was,  his 
abftinence  having  made  the  contra£l  void,  feeing  he  and 
all  his  men  had  not  drank  at  the  fpring,  he  could  fafely 
tefafe  to  refign  his  conquefts  to  the  enemy". 

Agis,  from  whom  the  defcendents  of  that  line  had  the  JguU  m 
name  of  Agid*,  or  Agiadae,  was  fucceeded.by  his  fon  Eutyti§tii» 
Echeftratas;  and  Sous,  not  long  after,  by  his  fon  Eury-  ^^»wWr 
tion,  otherwife  called  Eurypon  and  Euryphon  ;  from  him  "  '^  '  • 
this  line,  which  had  tilt  then  taken  the  name  of  Proclidee, 
exchanged  it  for  that  of  Eurytionidx  or  Eurypontidae,  &c^ 
In  this  reign  fome  feeds  of  difcord,  between  the  Lacedae- 
monians and  Argives,  began  to  appear,  which  were,  how- 
;    ever  ftifled  by  the  prudence  of  thofe  two  monarchs.    The  CynofU' 
Cynofureans,  a  colony  of  Argives,  fettled  in  the  neigh-  reanspwho* 
bouihood  of  that  kingdom  by  Cynofurus  the  fon  of  Per- 
feus,  were  complained  againft  by  the  Argives,  for  not 
only  fuffering  a  party  of  banditti  to  ravage  their  frontiers, 
but  likewife  for  imitating  their  example,  and  fometimes 
leading  their  plundering  troops  as  far  as  their  metropolis. 
For  thefe  outrages  the  Lacedaemonians  baniihed  all  the 
Cynofureans  that  were  able  to  bear  arms  out  of  their  terri*    « 
tories ;  and,  by  that  feverity»  not  only  prevented  all  fuch 

B  Fltttarcb,  in  Lycurg.  k  Apothegm.  La60m««  ap.  Hind,  ubi  fup. 
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ravages  for  fome  time,  but  reftored  a  good  underdanding 
between  the  Argives  and  them* 

But  this  peaceful  difpbfitioh  lafted  no  longer  than  till 
the  next  reign,  when  Labotas,  the  fon  of  Echeftratus, 
and  Prytanus,  the  fon  of  Eiirytion,  declared  war  againft 
them.    The  provocation  was  this ;  though  the  Lacedae- 
monians poflefTed  the  town  and  territories  of  Cynofura, 
by  right  of  their  late  conqueft,  yet  the  Argives  were  ftill 
encroaching  upon  fome  part  of  it,  and  endeavoured  to 
withdraw  their  confederates  from  their  alliatice  and  friend-^ 
ihip.     It  doth  not  appear,  however,  th^lt  this  war  was  of 
any  duration.     After  the  pacification  things  continued  ia 
a  peaceful  ftate,  at  ieaft  with  their  neighbours   abroad, 
though  they  grew  worfe  at  home  through  the  jealoufies 
and  mifunderftandings  of  the  princes,  both  among  them- 
felves,  and  between  them  and  the  people.     Labotas  was 
fucceeded  by  his  fon  Doryffus,  and  Prytanis  by  his  fon 
Eunonus  ;  the  former  of  thefe,  as  well  as  his  fon  and  fuc- 
cefTor  Agefilaus,  are,  by  fome,  faid  to  have  reigned  hpftm, 
fhort  while  ^ ;  and  yet  a  modern  critic  hath  proved,  fiMn  -^M 
the  authority  of  Eufebius  and  St.  Jerom,  that  the  former 
reigned  twenty-nine,    and  the    latter  forty-four  years  p. 
As  for  Eunonus,  he  enjoyed  a  long  reign,  and  lived  to  a 
good  old  age,  but  was  at  length  dabbed,  as  he  was  endea- 
vouring to  quell  a  riot,  in  which  the  parties  were  come  to 
blowSj  and  left  two  fons  behind  him,  PolydeSes  by  a 
former,  and  Lycurgus  by  a  fecond  wife.    He  was  fuc- 
ceeded by  the  former;    and   dying  foon  after,  left    the 
kingdom  to  Lycurgus,  who  only  kept  it  till  his  fifter  was 
delivered  of  a  fon,  to  whom  he  immediately  refigned  it ; 
but  finding  afterwards   that  his  unexampled  generofity 
could  not  fcreen  him  either  from  the  refentment  of  the 
flighted  queenj  or  from  the  malicious  indnuations  of  her 
creatures,  he  chofe  to  divert  the  impending  ftorm  by  a 
voluntary  banifliment,  and  fet  out  for  Crete  about  eight 
months  after  the  birth  of  his  nephew.    During  his  exile 
he  meditated  that  new  form  of  a  commonwealth  into  which 
he  afterwards  modelled  the  government,  as  hath  been  al-* 
ready  related. 


^  Faufan.  ubi  fupra,  cap.  s.  Hind.  Hlft*  Graec.  lib.  ii.  p.  97. 
9  MeurC  ap.  Gedoyn.  in  loci 
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SECT.     X., 

ne  Hyiary  of  the  Ancient  Kingdoms  of  Elis,  JE^tolia^ 

Locris,  Doris,  and  Achaia. 

inr/E  ihall  join  thefe  ancient  kingdoms  together  in  this 
^^  fe£bion,  becaufe  they  made  but  a  fmall  figure  in  the 
world,  compared  with  thole  that  have  been  defcribed;  and 
becaufe  they  have  been  either  conquered  by,  or  blended 
with  them. 

The  principal  of  them  is  the  kingdom  of  Elis,  at  firft  TA#  Jni^^ 
peopled,  as  is  reafonably  fuppofed,  by  the  defcendents  of  <*?  rf 
Elifliah,  the  fon  of  Javan,  and  grandfon  of  Japhet '',  if  not  ^'*'' 
by  Elifliah  himfelf,  from  whom  this  territory  at  lead,  if  not 
the  whole  peninfula,  was  called  Elis  (G)  \  in  the  Chal-  itsfwn- 
dean  Hellas ;  and  by  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  Elifliah;  where  dirin0mh 
he  celebrates  its  fine  purple  dye  *  (H).     According  to  this 
fuppofition,  which  is  far  from  improbabIe|  that  this  coun- 
try was  peopled  by  that  patriarch,  or  fpme  of  his  imme- 
diate defcendents,  it  was  not  without  good  reafon,  that 
the  inhabitant$  boafted  themfelyes  to    be  aborigines   of 
Peloponpefus  \  whereas  the  others  were  looked  upon  as  in- 
terlopers, who  came  from  more  remote  parts  to  fettle 
there,  and  by  degrees  deprived  them  of  the  greateft  part 
of  that  peninfula  i^« 

V  Gen.  X.  «»  &  4t  x  Ch.  xxvii.  7.    Vide  &  Bochart, 

Pbaleg.  lib.  iii.  cap.  4.  y  Paufan.  Eiid.  cap,  i.  &  feq. 

(G)  Strabo  and  Ptolemy  call  ten  ihewn  that  this  word,  in  the 

it  Eleia  and  Elea ;  and  Scylax,  language  of  Scripture,  doth  not 

Polybius,  and  Ovidy  £lis|  but  finely  imply  an  ifland,    but 

our  readers  muft  take  notice  the  maritime  countries,  efpe- 

that  thofe  ancient  authors  fome*-  cially  thofe  about  the  Mediter- 

times  include  under  that  name  ranean ;  and  we  have  the  tefti- 

tbe  whole  kingdom,  andfomcr  mony  pf  feveral  ancient  au* 

times  Elis,  properly  fo  called,  thors,  that  the  coafts  of  Elis, 

exclufive  or    the   other   two  and  quite  up  to  the  Corinthian 

parts,    viz.    Pifatis  and  Tri-  bay,  were  famous  for  a  ihell- 

phalis.  fifh,  which  they  nfed  in  this 

(H)  It  is  true,  the  prophet  dye,   and  in  which  they  ex- 

here  fpeaks  of  ifles,  and  not  of  ceeded  all  nations  except  £• 

a  continent;  but  we  have  of-  gypt  (i)* 

(i)  Paufan.  in  Laconic*  Vide  et  Bocbart,  ubi  fupra,  et  Au6lor 
ab  CO  citat* 
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gxtiMt.  Elis  was  fituate  on  the  weftern  fide  of  PeloponnefaSf 

having  the  Ionian  Sea  on  that  fide ;  Arcadia  on  the  eaft  ; 
Achaia  on  the  north  ;  and  the  bay  of  CyparlfiTos,  or 
Chalonites,  now  Capo  di  Tomefe,  with  Meflenia,  on  the 
fouth :  its  extent  from  eaft  to  weft  was  at  the  widsii  about 
forty-eight  miles,  that  is,  from  2%  deg.  lamin.  to  almoft 
23  deg.  eaft  longitude ;  and  from  north  to  fouth  about 
60  milesj  or  from  27  deg.  20.  min.  to  ^8  deg.  29  miiv 
north  latitude*. 
Ciiiis,  Its  chief  cities  were,  i.  In  Elis  Proper;  Cyllene,  a  noted 

fea-port ;  Elis,  the  capital  i  Ephyra,   and  rylus  JElseus^ 
2.  in  Pifatis ;  Pifa,  Olympia  Salmone,  Heraclea,  Epine, 
^nd  three  or  four  more,  whofe  names  Strabo.  pafiTes  by. 
2.  In  Tryphalis,  Samicumi  Pylus  Tryphyliacus,  Lepreum, 
Slypana,   Otypanfa,  Typanca,   Pyrgus   .£pium^   Bolax, 
Styllagium,  and  Phrixa.    We  fliall  fpeak  omy  of  the  moft 
confiderable  of  them  :  i.  Elis,  faid  by  Strabo  to  have  been 
formed  into  a  city  from  fcveral  adjacent  villages,  is  fitu* 
ate  on  the  river  Peneus,  almoft  in  the  heart  of  tjhe  king"* 
dom,  and  the  metropolis  of  it.    It  was  famous-  among 
many  other  things  for  a  large  fpacious  place  called  tha 
Xyftos  (I),  where  thp  candidates  for  the  OlyVpic  gamei 
were  obliged  to  initiate  themfeke^  for  ibme.  tiqie  by  diet, 
cxercife,  and  other,  fucl^  preparatives,  before  they  wejw 
admitted  to  appear  on  the  Olympic  plains  K    In  this,  placf 
their  fenate  likewife  ufed  to  afiemble,  and  the  candidatoi 
for  all  kind  of  dignities  and  employments,  came;  to  giv<; 
proofs  of  their  abilities  and  merit.     In  this  city  was  like* 
wife  a  teqiple  dedicated,  to  Fortune,  with  the  ftatue.  of  that 
blind  goddefs/ of  a  furprifing  magnitude,  xjfiade  of  wood> 
covered  all  over  with  gold,  except  the  face,  hands,  and 
feet.    They  had  likewife  feveral  others  dedicated  to  Diai^. 
Minerva,  Jupiter,  and  Bacchus.    This  laft  deity  was  held 
in  the  greateft  veneration  ;  and  the-Eleans  pretended  tl^at 
he  appeared  to  them  on  the  day  in  which  his  feaft  wa^ 
celebrated.    Elis  had  likewife  a  citadel,  in  which  was  si 
temple  of  Minerva ;  and  on  the  helmet  of  that  goddefs  was 
carved  a  cock,  becaufe  that  bird  ia  fupppfed  the  moft  cou* 

»  C^f<  Strabo^  Geogr.  lib.  viii.    Mela  lib.  iL^  cap.  4*    CUiver« 

Wells,  U  al.  ^  F^ufsiii..  £lid.  cap  23. 

(I)  So  called  from  the  jGrreek    with  plantane-trees    of   grcjat 
^vuf  tp  trim  or  polijh.     This    height,     to '  eaft  an  agreeable 


place  was  furroutided  with  a    fhade  on  the  courfe. 
wall,  and  lined  on  the.  infi^ 
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rageouft  d£  all  the  feathered  tribe  ^.  Here  was  alfo  the  pa- 
lace of  AugeaSy  one  of  their  kings,  and  the  famous  ftables, 
the  cleanfing  of  which  proved  a  talk  fit  only  for  the  great 
Hercules  (K). 

X.  The  city  of  Olympia,  falfely  confounded  by  fomc   Oljmfiom 
writers  with  Elis  and  Pifa,  was  the  next  in  dignity  ;  fituate 
on  the  famous  Olympian  plains,  on  which  were  celebrated 
the.  Olympic  games;  inftituted  by  Pelops  in  honour  of  Ju- 
piter ;  and^  after  fome  fufpenfion^  redored  by  Atreus  and 
Hercules.     They  were  celebrated  every  fifth  year,  during  Olympic 
five  days,  but  with  much  greater  folemnity,  and  a  greater  ^«»^'* 
concourfe  of  people  than  anyofthofe  we  have  hitherto 
mentioned  :  from  them  the  computation  of  time  by  Olym- 
piads* was  introduced  in  Greece  (L).    This  city  is  famed 

*  likewife 

^  Paufan.  ubi  fupra. 


(K)  li  IS  faid  to  have  held 
three  thoufand  oxen,  and  not 
to  have  been  cleanfed  for  thir- 
ty years ;  fo  that  when  Her- 
cules undertook  to  do  it  in  one 
day,  upon  condition  that  the 
king  ihould  give  his  daughter 
m  marriage,  he  only  turned 
the  river  Alpheus,  or  Peneus 
according  to  others,  into  it, 
which  carried  off  all  the  filth 
in  the  time  prefixed. 

(L)  This  folemnity,  which 
had  been  fo  often  interrupted, 
and  renewed  again  by  Endy- 
mion,  Neleus,  Pelius,  Lycur- 
gus,  and  others,  but  without 
any  fettled  time,  was  at  length 
reftored  by  Iphitus,  and  fixed 
to  be  celebrated  once  every 
fifth  year;  fo  that  between 
evety  celebration,  four  com- 
plete years  expired,  which 
fome  have  miftaken  for  five. 
Hence  every  four  years  was 
called  an  Olympiad,  which 
computation  was  afterwards  ob- 
ferved  for  a-  confiderable  num- 
ber of  centuries,  as  well  as  the 
folemnity  of  thofe  games  dur- 
ing many  generations,  without 
any  interruption. 


The  time  of  celebrating* 
them  was  at  the  full-^moon, 
whofe  change  immediately  pre- 
ceded the  fumnfter  folfticc.  A- 
fainft  that  time  the  priefts  of 
upiter  Olympus,  who  belong- 
ed to  the  temple  of  that  deity, 
were  to  take  care  to  regulate  the 
form  of  the  year,  and  to  ob- 
ferve  every  new -moon,  efpe- 
cialiy  that  after  which  the  fo* 
lemnity  was  to  be  celebrated, 
and  to  caufe  it  be  proclaimed. 
They  were  likewife  intrufled 
with  the  regiftering "  of  the 
names  of  all  the  vi6tors  at  thofe . 
games,  and  recording  every 
material  occurrence  which  hap- 
pened between  each  Olympiad. 
We  muft  however  obferve 
here,  that  this  exa6t  and  ready 
way  of  computing  by  Olym- 
piads, did  not  begin  immedi- 
ately after  the  firft  of  them,  but 
commenced  only  from  the  firft 
year  of  the  twenty-eighth,  in 
which  Coraebus  of  Elis  obtained 
the  vidlory  in  the  race,  after 
which  the  Grecian  accounts 
began  to  go  on  in  a  regular  or- 
der of  time,  and  from- that  epo- 
cha  the  times  began  to  be  rec- 
I  4  koned 
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likewifc  for  its  magnificent  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympus^ 
faid  to  have  been  built  from  the  fpoils  which  the  Eleanaj 
got  from  their  neighbours  the  Pifeans ;  in  which  was  a 
famous  ftatue  of  that  god,  fifty  cubits  high,  reckoned  one 
of  the  feven  wonders  of  the  world  j  near  which  wai; 
alfo  the  famous  Olympian  wood  or  grove,  dedicated  to  the 
fame  deity.  As  for  its  ancient  name  of  Olympia,  it  hath 
long'fince  changed  it  for  that  of  Sconri.  3.  Pifa,  fituate 
on  the  river  Alpheus  (M),  near  the  mouth  of  it,  and  faid 
to  have  been  founded  by  Pifus,  the  grandfon  of  ^oluSj^ 
whofe  inhabitants  fignalized  themfelves  under  Neftor  at 
the  Trojan  war.  This  city  was  afterwards  deftroyed  by 
the  Eleans,  becaufe  the  Pifeans  celebrated  the  Olympic 
games  by  their  own  authority  :  the  Eleans,  jealous  of  their 
privilege,  raifed  a  war  againft  them ;  and,  after  many 
battles,  in  which  they  had  the  advantage,  took,  the  city, 
which   they  deflroyed,    and   baniihed    the    inhabitants. 

koiied  hi ftorical;  whereas  thofe  neous  paiTage,  which  he  at 
which  preceded  it,  up  to  the  length  accomplilhed  near  "the 
deluge,  are  called  fabulous  and  place  where  that  river  and 
heroic,  becaufe  mixed  with  fountain  mix  their  dreams, 
fable  (2).  Paufanias  adds,  that  the  Ele- 
(M)  This  river  runs  quite  ans  had  a  law,  which  condemn- 
through  Arcadia,  Elis,  and  ed  any  woman  to  death  that 
along  the  city  of  Pifa,  foon  af-  fhould  either  appear  at  the  O- 
ter  which  it  is  ftvallowed  up  in  lympic  games,  or  even  crofs 
the  earth.  From  thence  it  is  this  river,  during  that  folemn- 
fuppofed  to  run,  by  a  fubter-  ity :  and  the  Eleans  add,  that 
ranean  channel,  under  the  fea,  the  only  woman  who  tranf- 
withotit  mixing  with  the  fait  grefled  it,  had  difguifed  her- 
water,  and  fo  to  pafs  quite  in-  ielf  in  the  b^bit  of  a  mafler  or 
to  Sicily,  tvhere  it  mixes  itfelf  keeper  of  thofe  games,  and 
with  the  fountain  Arethufa,  conducted  her  fon  thither; 
near  the  city  of  Syracufe,  info-  but  when  fhe  faw  him  return 
much  that  any  thing  that  is  vi^orious,  her  joy  made  her 
thrown  into  it  on  the  Elis  fide,  forget  her  difguife,  fo  that  her 
is  faid  to  come  out  at  the  foun-  fex  was  difcovered.  She  was 
tain  above  named  (^).  Hence  however  fpared  on  account  of 
the  poetic  fi6Hon  of  Alpheus's  her  father,  fon,  and  hulband, 
love  to  Arethufa,  which  tells  who  had  gaiped  the  Olympic 
us,  that  this  lad,  to  avoid  his  prize  ;  but  from  that  time  an 
amorous  purfuit,  hid  herfelf  order  was  made,  that  the  keep- 
under  ground ;  and  that  he  was  era  (hould  appear  there  nak- 
forced  to  do  the  fame  in  order  ed  (4). 
to  gtt  at  her  by  fome  fubterra- 

(»)  De  his  vide  Plutarch.  Paufan.  Var.  Scaltg.  dc  Emendat. 
Temo.  Potter.  Arcbeolog.Hind,  et  al.  plur,  (3)  Vide  Piodorus. 
(4)  Paufan.  in  £lid.  cap.  6. 
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The  other  cities  we  fhall  pafs,  as  not  worthy  of  notice  in 
a  work  of  this  nature. 

Thp  two  chief  promontories  in  this  kingdom  were,  Che- 
lonites,  by  fome  fuppofcd  the  prefent  Capo  Tornefe,  and 
Ichthus,  now  Jardan.  The  chief  rivers  were,  the  Al- 
pheus,  Enipheus  or  Barnichius,  and  the  Peneus.  The 
only  mountain  of  note  is  the  Erymanthus,  now  Dimizana, 
on  which  was  built  the  city  of  its  name,  called  ^Ifo,  ac- 
cording to  Paufanias,  Pheaia,  and  Sophis,  and  Pfophis, 
from  which  flowed  the  river  of  the  fame  name.  Neither 
ancients  nor  moderns  are  altogether  agreed  about  this 
famed  ridge,  much  lefs  about  the  river  and  city. 

It  were  fruitlefs  to  inquire  into  the  chronology  of  this 
kingdom,  fince  we  cannot  difcover  whether  the  patriarch, 
from  whom  it  has  its  name^  was  the  real  founder  of  it,  or 
fome  of  his  defcendents.  As  to  what  prophane  authors 
fay  of  it,  Paufanias  hath  taken  up  his  whole  fifth  and 
fixth  book  in  defcribing  the  various  revolutions  which 
have  happened  among  thofe  nations  that  inhabited  it;  but 
both  be  and  others  have  fo  intermixed  their  accounts  with 
fable^  that  there  is  no  crediting  what  they  allege.  How- 
ever, as  this  is  a  fabulous  epocha,  we  fhall  give  our  rea- 
ders a  (hort  fkctch  of  what  they  have  recorded. 

^thlius  is  pretended  to  have  been  the  founder  of  this  jCtngs  of 
little  monarchy,  which  was  at  firft  diftiri£t  from  that  of  £/«. 
Pifa  ;  the  laft  having  kings  of  its  own  for  a  confiderable 
time.  He  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Endymion,  who 
married  Aftcrodia,  or,  according  to  others,  Chromia,  the 
daughter  of  Itomus,  and  grand-daughter  of  Amphiftyon, 
by  whom  he  had  three  fons,  Poeon,  Epeus,  and  JEtolus. 
when  thefe  were  grown  up,  he  promifed  his  kingdom  to 
him  that  (hould  gain  the  prize  at  the  Olympic  race,  and 
Epeus  proved  the  happy  vidor.  ^tolus  however  ftayed  JEtQlus, 
with  him  at  Elis ;  but  Pceon,  unable  to  brook  the  lofs  of 
fuch  a  noble  prize,  went  to  feek  his  fortune  clfewhere, 
and  fettled  in  that  canton  on  the  river  Axus,  which  took 
from  him  the  name  of  Pceonia.  Epeus  went  to  the  fiege  of 
Troy,  and  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  architeft  of  the 
Trojan  horfe.  It  was  in  his  reign  that  Pelops,  the  Lydian, 
or,  according  to  others,  the  Paphlagonian,  came  from  Afia, 
killed  OEnomaus,  king  of  Pifa,  feized  on  his  kingdom,  and 
took  the  city  Olympia  from  the  Eleans.  Epeus  died  with- 
out male  iflue,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  brother  j^tolus. 

This  prince  had  not  reigned  lopg,  before  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  kill  Apis,  the  fon  of  Jafon,  at  the  funeral 
games  which  were  celebrated  at  the  tomb  of  Azan  king 

of 
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of  Arcadia.    In  confequence  of  this  accideatj    he 
forced  to  leave  Pcloponnefus,  and  went  to  fettle  in  ^to- 

tUut*  lia^  where  we  fhall  find  him  in  the  fequel.  He  was 
iaicceeded  by  Eleus,  who  is  faid  to  have  been>  the  fon  o£ 

iuridice.  Neptune  by  Eutydice,  the  only  daughter  of  Endymion^ 
and  the  father  of  Augeas,  who  fucceeded  him  in  the  king^ 
dom. 

When  Hercules  had  performed  the  tafk  of  cleanfing  his. 
(table,  Augeas  refufed  to  give  him  his  hire».  pretending, 
that  he  had  done  the  work  more  by  cunning  than  by  la- 
bour. The  quarrel  was  referred  to  Phyleus,  the  eldeit 
ion  of  Augeas,  and  he  having  given  it  againft  his  father,, 
was  baniflied  the  kingdom,  together  with  his  client.  Aju- 
geas  being  afraid  of  that  hero's  refentment,  was  forced  tO' 
ftrengthen  himfelf  by  a  double  alliance,  one  with  Aikor^^ 
the  fon  of  Phorbas,  by  Hermine  the  daughter  of  Epeus;. 
and  the  other  with  Amaryncxus,  a  ThefTalian,  a  man  welli 
verfed  in  the  art  of  war,  whom  he  invited  into  Elis.  To* 
bind  tbefe  two  the  fafter  to  his  intereft,  he  made  them,  his 
afibciates  in  the  kingdom ;  fo  that  when  Hercules  came 
afterwards  with  a  powerful  army  againit  him,  he  met 
with  fuch  vigorous  refiftance  from  them,  particularly  from. 
A6ioT  and  hi^  fons,  that  he  was  forced  to  return,  and 
wait  for  a  more  favourable  opportunity.  Not  long  after, 
being  informed  that  thefe  brave  youths^  were  to  go  to  the. 
IRhmian  games,  he,  by  lying  in  ambuib  againft*  them,, 
killed  them  all,  with  fuch  privacy,  that  it  coil  the  Eleans* 
fome  time  and  trouble  to  difcover  the  murderer.  But  when, 
they  knew  that  it  was  Hercules, .  who  by  that  time  was  re'* 
tired  to  Tyrinthus,  they  fent  ambafladors  in  vain  to  the 
Argives  to  punifli  him  ;  and  to  the  Corinthians,  to  inter-^ 
di£t  the  Argives  from  the  lithmian  games,  for  fuffering  the' 
aflaflin  of  thofe  who  were  going  to  them,  to  live  uhpuniih— 
ed,  in  their  territories.  They  could  pi^vailon  neither  to. 
comply  with  their  requeft  \  but  Hercules  having  raifed  a- 
powerful  army  of  Argives,.  Thebans,  and  Arcadians,  bc- 
fieged  thera,  took  and  facked  the  city  of  Elis,  and  was''^ 
going  to  vent  his  refentment  ag^nft  the  Pifeans,  for  af- 
filling  them,  had  not  the  oracle  prevented  it.  Hercuiea, 
who  could  not  be  contented  till  he  had  conquered  the 
whole  kingdom,  made  a  prefent  of  it  to  Phyleus,  the  fon 
of  Augpas,  who  had  formerly  decided  the  quarrel  in  his 
favour,  and  with  the-  kingdom  reftored  him  all  the  pri- 
foners  he  had  taken,  and  among  the  reii  Augeas,  whom 
be  pardoned  upon  his  account,  according  to  Paufanias ; 

others 


others  (ay  be  killed  him  and  Barytas^  aootber  of  bi& 

Phyleus  thus  recalled  to  thi^  kingdon),  continued  in.  it  Pfyl^ut, 
no  longer  than  was  necefiary  to  fettle  the  afiairs  of  thcL 
date,  after  which  he  retired  to  the  ifland  of  DuUchium  (N)«. 
Augeas  dying  foon  after,  the  crown  defcended  to  his  next 
fon,  Agafthjenes ;  whofe  fon  Polyxenua  having  fucceeded  Agajihnusi 
him,  went  to  the  f  rojan  war^  and  was  one  of  thofe  whQ 
xeturned  from  theace.     At  his  death  the  crown  devolved, 
to  EleusII.     It  w^  in  this  prince's  reign  that  the  Boriami;  ElnulU 
and  Heraclidse  made  their  lait  but   fuccefsfuj    at&empt 
^gainft  Peloponnefus,  imder  Hippotes  their  general. 

Oxylus,  of  the  race  of  £ndymion»  had  been  forced  ta  Oxylus. 
leave  his  native  country  a  year  before,  for  having  accidcnU 
ally  killed,  fome  fay  his  brother  Tbermius,  others  fay  Al- 
cidocus  the  fon  of  Scc^ius,  as  he  was  playing  at  quoits*. 
He  was  then  upon  his  return  to  ^toHa,  when  the  Hera*, 
didqe  met  him,  and  ofered  him  the  command  of  their  army^. 
The  condition  upon  whiqh  he  accepted  this  office  was^ 
that  when  they  had  conquered  Peloponnefus  they  (hould 
allot  him  Elis,  not  only  as  a  reward  for  his  fervices^  but 
becaufe  he  had  a  title  to  that  kingdom,  as  being  the  fixth; 
in  a  lineal  defceiit  from  Endymion,  its  fecond  monacch*. 
They  agreed  fp  much  the  more  readily  to  his  demand,,  aa. 
he  was  i%:lated  to  them  by  the  mother's  fide,  his  great-^ 
grandmother  being  &fter  to  Dejanira,  the  mother  of  Hillus, 
t^  fon  of  Hercules.  The  fuccefs  of  this  es^pedition  we. 
ha¥<e  feen*  as  well  as  the  manner  in  which  they  divided 
tjieir  coaqueftsj  in  which  they  did  not  fail  to  g^ve  tbeix. 
general  the  kingdona  of  Elis^  according  to  their  a^rep«  . 
BRjCftt/. 

Oxyj  \x%  whp  expefled  to  have  taken  pofiejISo^.  of  it  w!  th-^^ 
<^t  apy^  ogpofition,  ioxxx^  himfelf  miftakezx;  an4  Dius,  who- 
was.  then  upon,  the  throne,  refufed  to  refign  it  in  his  fa^*^ 
vour.  However,  to  avoid  expoGng  their  troops  to  abattle, 
t;be¥,^reed  that  each  fhould  chufe  a  champion,  whoCbould 
decide^  the  rieht  of  it  by  fingle  combat ;  and  Pyrechmes^ 
an  excellent  JStolian  dinger,  having  obtained  the  vi£tory  in 
fa^TOur  of  OxyluSy  he  was  immediately  pc oclaimed  king  of 
EUa.    W9  find  nothing  rei^i^rkable  concerning  eitlicr  hi3, 

9  ConA  Piodoe.  Sjcul.  lib.  19,  &Pau(ap.  EUd.  cap.  ^         y  Q% 
%|.ibi4.  Vide  ^ApoUod.  lib  Ji.   Strain  GeognUb.  x. 

(N)  h  fmall  and  inconfi*    and  is  at  prefent  called  Dulipha 
deiable  ifiaod  in  the  Ionian    ax^d  Tziakki. 
Sea,  near  that  of  Cephalonia, 

rcigm 
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reign  or  thofe  of  his  fucceflbr$ ;  he  had  two  fons,  ^ta- 
lus and  Lajas,  the  former  of  whom  dying  young,  was 
buried  under  the  gate  of  the  city,  the  oracle  having  or^ 
dered  that  he  fhould  be  buried  neither  within  fide  nor 

lutfus*  without.  His  fon  Lafus  fucceeded  him  ;  but  we  hear  no 
more  of  his  race,  nor  indeed  of  any  material  tranfa£lions 
in  this  kingdom,  if  we  except  fome  of  the  wars  with  their 
Arcadian  neighbours,  and  with  fome  other  ftates  of  Greece, 
'  till  we  come  to  the  reign  of  Iphitus,  the  reviver  of  the 
Olympic  games,  contemporary  with  Lycurgus. 

Before  his  reign,  Greece  had  been  almoft  ruined  by 
war  and  peftilence.  Elis  feem§  to  have  fuffered  more  than 
any  other  date,  fo  that  thofe  games  had  been  interrupted 
for  a  confiderable  time.  Iphitus  fent  to  confult  the  oracle 
concerning  the  means  of  appeafing  the  angry  gods,  and 
obtaining  a  remedy  againft  thefe  calamities  ;  he  was  an- 
fwered,  that  the  reftoration  of  thofe  games  would  prove 
.  the  fafety  of  Greece.  He  began  with  oiFering  a  facrifice 
to  Hercules,  whom  the  Eleans  believed  to  have  been  ex- 

Mejfortsthi  afperated  againft  them  (O).     He  next  caufed  the  Olytnpic 
.  Olympic       games  to  be  proclaimed  all  over  Greece,  with  a  promifeof 

games.  free  admittance  to  all  comers,  and  fixed  the  time  for  the 
/  celebration  of  them,  as  we  hinted  before  ;  he  likewife  took 
upon  himfclf  to  be  the  fole  prefident  and  judgfc  of  thofe 
games  ;  a  privilege  which  the  Pifeans,  on  account  of  their 
neighbourhood,  had  often  fharply  difputed  with  his  pre- 
deceflbrs.  This  privilege  remained  with  his  defcendents 
as  long  as  his  line,  and  the  regal  dignity  continued  :  the 
people  afterwards  took  upon  them  to  appoint  two  prefi- 
*  dents,  whom  they  chofe  by  vote;  and  this  number,  in' 
time,  increafed  to  ten,  and  at  length  to  twelve.  Their 
office  was  to  examine  and  admit  the  candidates,  and  to 
judge  of  all  difputes  that  arofe  concerning  the  viftory  in 
all  the  feveral  exercifes  which  were  performed  in  them. 

jStolia,  ^tolia  was  fo  called  from  ^tolus,  the  fon  of  Endy- 

mion,  and  brother  of  Epeus,  whom  he  fucceeded  in  the 

(O)  Paufanius  tells  us  there  that  were  related  to  him,^  99 

was  a  kind  of  difpute  between  Oxylus  was,  would  hardly  fuf- 

the  Eleans  and  the  refl  of  the  fer  fuch  .a  wrong  to  go  un- 

Crreeks,  whether  Iphitus  was  punifhed ;  and  this  was  proba- 

lineally  defcended  from  Oxy-  bly  the  motive  that  induced 

lus ;    if  he  was  not,    it  was  that  monarch  to  begin   with 

with    reafon   that   he    feared  appeafing  his  anger  by  this  fa*, 

the   refentment  of  that  god,  crifice. 


whofe  particular  kindnefs  to  all 


kingdom 
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kingdom  of  Elis,  and  from  which  he  fled  into  this  coun- 
try, after  he  had  accidentally  killed  Apis,  the  fon  of  Ja«- 
fon,  at  fome  funeral  games.  It  was  anciently  called  Cu- 
retis  and  Hyanthis,  from  thofe  people  who  poflefled  it  till 
driven  away  by  him.  What  other  people  inhabited  this 
country  before  his  coming,  and  what  names  they  had,  is 
not  to  be  gueffed  at ;  only  this  we  find,  that  both  they, 
and  their  neighbours,  of  whom  we  fhall  fpeak  hereafter, 
were  the  greateft  robbers  in  all  Greece,  and  continued 
fo,  during  many  centuries,  after  Hercules,  Thefeus,  and 
other  heroes,  had  extirpated  thofe  banditti  every  where 
elfe  *  (P).  Neither  were  the  jEtolians  ever  wholly  raa- 
ftered  till  the  Romans,  whom  they  had  affronted,  totally 
fttbdued  them,  under  Fulvius  Nobilior. 

This  flip  of  ground,  for  fuch  it  was,  had  on  the  eaft  Itsfituatum 
the  Locrians,  rhocians,  and  Ozoleans,  from  whom  they  andexttnt. 
were  parted  by  the  river  Evenus,  or  Licormas ;  the  Acar- 
nanians,  on  the  weft,  were  alfo  parted  from  them  by  that 
of  Achelous ;  on  the  north  it  had  the  Dorians,  with  part 
of  Epirus ;  and  on  the  fouth  the  bay  of  Corinth  :  its  utmoft 
extent  from  north  to  fouth  was  about  forty-eight  miles, 
that  is,  from  38  deg.  40  min.  to  39  deg.  28  min.  north 
latitude^  and  from  eaft  to  weft,  where  it  was  wideft, 
fomething  above  twenty  miles;  that  is,  from  22  deg. 
40  min.  to  23  deg.  10  mill,  but  exceeding  narrow,  as  it 
extended  northward  and  fouthward.     They  had  but  one  .  - 

fea-port  of  any  note  on  the  Corinthian  bay,  namely  QCnias, 
fituate  at  the  mouth  of  the  Achelous  above  mentioned  *. 

It  had  no  other  rivers  but  the  Achelous  and  Evenus ;  JU'vers, 
the  former  of  which,  was  that  on  which  Hercules  killed 
the  centaur  NeflTus;  and  the  latter,  which  was  alfo  called 
Thoas,  from  its  rapidity,  defcended  from  Mount  Pindus, 
in  Macedonia,  into  xht  Ionian  Sea.  Concerning  this  laft 
the  poets  have  feigned  many  ftories,  or  blended  the  hiftory 

«  Tbucyd.  lib.  i.  Plutarch,  in  Thcfco,  k  al.  «  Vide  St'rab. 

Mela,  Cluver.  &  al. 

(?)  Livy  defcribes  the  ^to-  only  one  (hoe,   implied  in  the 

lians  as  a  proud,  arrogant,  and  epithet  ^voxptim^^.   Strabb  and 

ungrateful  people  (i),  though  other  authors  reprefent  them 

very  good  warriors ;  which  laft  as  pirates  and  robbers  ;  and  the 

is   the  charadier  Homer  and  former  makes  them  the  invent- 

Euripides  give  them.     They  ors  of  the  fling  (i). 
were  famed  for  fighting  with 

(i)  Livy,  Jib.  xxxvU       (1}  Strab.  ubi  fup.  Max.  Tyr.  Atbaen,  &c. 

with 
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urith  fc  nutnb^  of  fables.  As  for  its  name,  fome  think  it 
receired  it  from  Achehous,  one  of  the  kings  of  /EtoHa  ; 
others  derive  it  from  the  Greek|  and  think  it  was  given 
6n  account  of  the  falubrity  of  its  waters  ^ ;  but  as  we 
meet  with  fereral  rivers  of  this  name  S  and  in  different 
C6uiitries,  viz.  this  in  ^toUa,  another  in  Achaia  Propria, 
cadled  alfo  Caucon,  a  third  and  fourth  in  Thefialy,  oppo- 
fite  to  this  in  £toIia,  fince  called  Epidon,  befides  tome 
others  in  Afia  Minor,  mentioned  by  geographers  and  hifto- 
nans',  it  is  not  likely  they  flibuld  all  have  that  name 
upon  this  laft  account ;  however,  this  of  ^tolia  is  by  far 
the  largeft  and  moft  confiderable,  infomuch  that  Homer 
calls  it  the  king  of  rivers. 

CWw»  The  country  is  very  crag^  and  mountainous,  which 

rendered  feveraf  of  their  cities  almoft  impregnable,  and 
the  people  fo  (tout,  turbulent,  and  unruly,  that  the  more 
polite  ftates  of  Greece,  and  even  the  Macedonians,  tried 
in  vain  to  tame  them.    The  moft  noted  of  t?hofe  cities 

nmmr/.  were  thefe  :  Thermus,  or  Thermius,  fituate  almoft  in  the 
heart  of  the  kingdom,  which  became  in  time  the  metro- 
polis of  it,  furroimded  at  fome  diftance  with  fuch  high 
amd  craggy  mountains,  that  though  it  was  the  place  where 
the  ftates  of  the  country  affembled,  and  the  rCpofitory  of 
aB  their  wealth  and  treafure  in  times  of  danger,  yet  it  was 
not  fo  much  as  fortified  with  a  wall,  the  difficult  afcents 
and  narrow  pafTages  of  the  neighbouring  mountains  being 
deemed  fufficient  to  guard  it  both  from  furprize  or  inva- 
fion.  It  had  its  fairs  and  markets,  was  inhabited  by  the 
Aobleft  and  weakhieft  jStolians,  and  had  the  furname  of 
iPaneetolium,  upon  account  of  the  fcnate  holding  their 

Oijfdin.  meetings  there  *.  a.  Calydon,  fituate  near  the  foreft  of 
diat  name,  where  Meleager,  accompanied  with  the  nobleft 
youth  of  Greece,  flew  the  famed  Calydonian  boar  (Q^). 

Hither 

^  Eiiftatb.  c  Vide  Panfan.  in  Arcad,  cajy.  3I.  &  AaA.  fup. 

citat.  <  '  Vide  int.  al.  Brietl  Parall.  Grsc*  lib.  iii.  p.  a.  Strab. 
lib.  n.  Ortel.  Thefaur.  Euflatb.  Comm,  in  Dionyf.  &c.  e  Vide 
8|rab.  Oeog .  libi  x.  Polyb.  Byzaot.  fub  voce  aicfMc,  ie  Gronov,  not. 
in  eund. 

( Q^)  f!ii8  fierce'  and  mgn-  number  of  the  flower  of  Greece 
|h«tt9  creature  bad  done  ^  to  deftroy  it.  The  chief  of 
maeh  mifchief  about  the  nei^b*  .  thefe  were,  Thefeus,  Telamon, 
bourhood,  that  Meles^er,  king  Peleus,  Pollux,  and  lolaut,  all 
of  the  country,  who  kept  his  of  them  the  faithful  compa- 
court  at  Calydon,  was  forced  nions  of  Hercules,  beiides  a 
to  istUS^w  ki#  affiftandt  a  great    number  of  other  heroes.    I^o 

•  thefe 
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Hither  it  was  that  Hercules  came,  after  he  had  left  Pelo- 
ponnerus ;  and  though  he  had  a  numerous  fpurious  brood 
fcattercd  over  all  Greece,  yet  wanting  legitimate  iflue, 
married  Dejanifa,  the  daughter  of  G£neus,  king  of  the 
country,  and  father  to  Meleager  y  and,  to  ingratiate  him- 
felf  with  the  iEtolians,  either  turned  the  current  of  the 
river  Achelous,  or  made  fuch  improvements  upon  its 
channel,  as  gave  rife  to  the  fable  of  his  having  vanquifhed 
it  in  fingle  combat.  This  city»  which  feems  to  have  con- 
tinued for  fome  time  the  feat  of  the  ancient  ^tolian  kings, 
was  built  by  Calydon,  the  fon  of  -ffitolus  ^,  from  whom  the 
kingdom  was  for  fome  time  called  Calydonia,  but  refumed 
its  ancient  appellation  in  fome  following  reign.  The 
fituation  of  this  city  was  very  pleafant  and  commodious, 
upon  the  river  Evenus,  which  ran  through  the  midft  of 
it ;  and  it  had  fome  pleafant  plains  round  it,  with  the  Ca- 
lydonian  foreft  at  a  fmall  diftance  :  but  their  continual 
wars  with  their  neighbours  obliged  them,  in  procefs  of 
time,  to  remove  the  feat  of  the  kingdom  and  fenate  to 
Thermus  above  mentioned.  3.  Pleuron,  which  gave  Pleur^n* 
name  to  a  territory  whofe  inhabitants  were  furnamed 
Curetes,  becaufe  they  ihaved  the  fore-part  of  their  heads, 
left  their  enemies  ihould  lay  hold  on  it,  but  left  the  hinder 
part  to  grow,  that  they  might  be  caught  by  it  if  they 
offered  to  run  away.  Some  other  cities  of  lefs  note  they 
had,  but  fewer  in  proportion  than  the  more  noted  ftates 
of  Greece,  the  chief  of  them  were  Oechalia,  Chalces, 
Oenias,  or  Oeinad%,  Ilenas,  and  the  Old  and  New  Filene^* 
The  ^tolians  were  a  people  inured  to  war  and  plun- 
der, feldom  at  peace  with  any  of  their  neighbours,  and 
having  in  general  the  advantage  over  them  on  account  of 
their  fituation.  It  was  chiefly  in  fuch  excurfive  exploits 
that  they  iignalized  their  courage,  without  ftriving  to  en-^ 
large  their  territories,  till  fome  of  the  Grecian  wars  invited 
them  to  enlarge  their  dominions. 

r  Vide  Byzant.  Cub  voce^       t  Vid«  Briet.  Parall.  nbi  fapra,  fe6(»  7. 

thefe  we  may  add  the  famous  nefs  of  this  monftrous  boar,  by 

Arcadian     princefs    Atalanta,  the  length  of  his  tuiks.  Daula- 

who  behaved  with  fuch  uncom-  nias,  who  tells  us  that  one  of 

men  courage  and  intrepidlity  them  was  flill  preferved  in  the 

upon  this  occafion,  that  Me*  temple  of  Bacchus  in  the  im* 

leager  became  enamoured  with  perial    gardens,    fays   it'  Wfli 

her,  and  married  her.  above  a  yard  long  (3). 
We  may  guefs  at  the  big- 

(5)  Arcad.  cap.  46* 

It 
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It  were  needlefs  here  to  give  a  lift  of  their  kings,  matty 
of  whom  have  been  known  to  ancient  anthors  by  IL^tler 
more  than  their  names.  We  have  already  had  occafipn 
to  mention  fome  of  the  defcendents  of  iEtolus,  namely/ 
Calydon,  CEneus,  the  father  of  Dejanira,  and  his  fon 
Meleager  (R) ;  and  to  thefe  we  (hall  only  add  the  two 
heroes  of  his  race,  who  fignalized  themfelves,  one  in  the 
Theban,  and  the  other  in  the  Trojan  war. 

The  firfl  of  thefe  was  Tydeus,  another  fori  of  (SneuSy 
by  Althea,  whom  we  have  formerly  mentioned  in  the 
hiftories  of  Argos  and  Thebes.  In  the  firft  of  thefe 
kingdoms,  to  which  he  fled  to  be  expiated  from  man-* 
flaughter,  he  and  Polynices  having  married  the  two 
daughters  of  Adraftus,  thefe  three  princes  went  jointly 
againft  Thebes,  to  recover  Polynice's  right ;  and  here  it 
was  that  Tydeus  performed  fuch  glorious  exploits  againft 
Eteocles.  He  was  there  mortally  wounded  by  N^enalip- 
pus,  but,  before  he  expired,  had  the  fatisfa£lion  to  fee  his 
enemy's  head  brought  to  him  by  the  brave  Amphiaraus  ; 
when  he  took  the  brutal  revenge  of  extrafting  his  brains, 
and  fwallowing  them  \ 

'  b  Apollod.  lib.  ill.  cap.  7. 

(R)    The  fable  fays,    that  both.     Althea  feeing  her  two 

when  Althea,  this  prince's  mo-  brothers  killed,  fell  into  fuch 

ther,    was  brought- to-bed   of  fury,  that  (he  ran  to  the  fatal 

him,  (he  faw   the  three  fatal  brand  which   Ihe  had    faved, 

Sifters  fitting  by  the  fire ;  one  and  flung  it  into  the  fire ;  up- 

of  whom  taking  a  billet  out  of  on  which  her  fon  was  immc* 

it,  faid  the  boy  fliould  live  as  diately  feized  with  a  burning 

long  as  it  remained  unburnt:  fever  in  his  bowels,  and  foon- 

as  foon  as  they  were  gone,  Ihe  after  expired, 
got  up  and  quenched  theftick,         Paufanias,  who  tells  us  that 

and  repoflted  it  in  a  fafe  place,  this  fabulous  ftory  was  devifed 

When  Meleager  was  come  by    an    ancient    tragic    poet, 

to  the  kingdom,  he  unfortu-  named  Phrynicus  (fuppoied  to 

nately  chanced  to  quarrel  with  have  flourifhed  about  the  fixty- 

his  two  uncles,  at  the  killing  feventh  Olympiad)   doth  not 

of  the  boar,  mentioned  in  the  give  us  a  much  better  account 

laft  note*    That  young  prince  of  this  prince's  death,  when 

having  prefented  the  head .  of  he  tells  us,  upon  the  credit  of 

it  to  Atalanta,  who  had  given  two  other  poets,  that  Apollo 

it  the  firfl  wound,  and  they  killed  him  with  his  own  hands, 

endeavouring  to  take  it  from  becaufe  he  had  taken  the  part 

her,    the  contention    rofe  to  of  the  ^tolians  agalnil  the 

fuch  a  height,  that  the  exaf*-  Curetes,  in  whofe  favour  that 

Derated    prince    killed    them  god  had  declared  himfelf  (4)* 

(4)  In  Phocid,  cap,  31. 

His 
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Jiis  fob  Dibmedes  was  oric  of  thofe  who  fignalized 
themfelves  at  the  Trojan  war.  He  had  the  good  fortune 
to  return  fafe  from  it ;  but  meeting  with  a  worfe  enemy 
at  home^  in  his  faithlefs  wife  i^^giale,  and  her  paramour 
Cometes,  he  was  for<ced  to  retire  into  Apulia,  where  he 
(hared  that  kingdom  with  Daunus,  as  we  have  feen  above. 
Frdra  this  pefiod,  we  meet  with  nothing  conHderable  in 
the  hiftory  of  this  nation,  except  a  few  warlike  excur- 
fions,  which  they  made  in  conjunftioil  with  fome  of  the 
great  dates  of  Greece,  in  which  they  affifted  fometimes  as 
allies,  and  fometimes  as  auxiliaries,  till  the  faipous  Achean 
league,  which  proved  fo  fatal  to  them,  and  of  which  we 
(hall  give  an  account  in  its  proper  place.  The  reft  of 
their  time  was  fpent  in  mutual  excurfions  between  them 
and  their  neighbours  the  Calydonians,  Pleuronians,  Do^ 
rians,  and  Locrians,  of  whom  we  are  to  fpeak  next,  and 
cfpecially  with  the  Ozoleans  and  Acamanians,  whofe  ter* 
ritories  lay  an  each  fide  of  ^tolia  (S)» 

The  Locrians  were  either  the  fame  people  with  the  Ucrit^ 
Ozoleans,  or  fo  blended  with  them,  that  they  were  not 
cafily  to  be  cKftinguifhed  but  by  their  names,  or  indeed 
by  any  thing  but  their  iituation.    In  this  refpeft  they  were 
divided  into,  ti  the  Locri  Ozolse  above  mentioned,  which 


(S)  The  Ozoleans  were  fi- 
tuate  on  the  eaft  of  that  king- 
dom. It  was  a  fmall  territory, 
lying  on  the  north  coafl  of  the 
bay  of  Corinth,  and  extending 
itfelf  above  twelve  miles  north- 
wards, where  it  was  contigu- 
ous with  Locris.  On  the  wed 
it  was  bounded  by  the  river 
Evenus,  which  parted  them 
from  i^tolia ;  and  on  the  eaft 
they  had  the  kingdom  of  Pho- 
cis.  Its  chief  towns  were 
Kaupa6tus,  iituate  on  the 
mouth  of  the  river  above  men- 
tioned, which  was  often  con- 
tended for  by  the  iEtolians, 
and  afterwards  became  wholly 
theirs.  It  was  called  by  that 
name,  from  the  Heraclidse 
building  their  navy  there,  with 


which  they  invaded  Pelopon^ 
nefus  ;  but  is  now  known  by 
that  of  Lepanto,  and  was  taken 
from  the  Venetians  by  Bajazet* 

As  for  the  Acarnanians,  their 
territories  were  parted  on  the 
eaft  by  the  river  Achelous, 
and  furrounded  by  the  Ionian 
fea  on  the  weft  and  fouth,  and 
on  the  north  joined  to  Epirus; 
and  became  afterwards  a  pro- 
vince of  that  kingdom  (j). 

They  were  anciently  known 
by  the  name  of  Curetes ;  but 
whether  of  the  fame  race  with 
thofe  of  the  Celtic  nation,  of 
whether  fo  called,  becaufe, 
like  the  Pluranes,  they  cut  off 
their  fore  locks ;  or  whether 
both  were  not  originally  of 
Celtic  extradloni  is  uncertain* 
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inhabited  the  fouthern  or  maritime  parts:    they  were 
likewife  called  Locri  Zephirii^  of  Wefterly,  oa  accouiit 
of  their  fituation  with  refpe£t  to  the  other  two^  and  ex-« 
tended  only  from  Naupa£lu»  to  the  frontiers  of.  Phocis, 
along  the  fea-coaft,  about  two  huadred  ftadia,  or  eight 
leagues  in  length.     2.  The  liocri  Epicnemidii,  fo  called 
from  the  mount  Cnemis,  were  fituate  in  the  middle  \  and 
OpuHtiam     3*  '^^^  northern   Locri,   furnamed  Opuntii^  from   their 
t9cru         chief  city  Opus,  or  Opoes,  near  the  coaft  of  the  ^gean 
or.Eubean  fea:  authors  are  not  fo  well  agreed  ia  the 
placing  of  the  two  latter,  as  the  former  of  thefe  ancient 
nations  S     Ancient,,  indeed,  if  we  confider  that  Homer 
informs  us  they  came  to  the  Trojan  war  armed  with  bows 
and  flings  \  and  that  the  Ozoleans  carried  ^  early  colony 
into  Italy,  under  the  condu£l  of  their  princes  Evas  and 
Ajax,  and  built  a  city  there,  near  the  Zephyrian  promon- 
tory, from  which  they  are  called  Locri  Epizephyni  \ 
GzoUam  The  Ozolean  Locf ians  were  divided  from  the  other  two 

Locri.  by  the  whole  kingdom  of  Phocis,  of  which  we  have  given 

-.,  .  ,  an  accQunt.  Their  country  was  partly  plain  and  fertile, 
iriSii*  partly  mountainous  and  barren.  They  are  branded  with 
being  much  addi£led  to  unnatural  crimes,  and  having 
their  women  in  common  ^  '^^J  made  feafts  at  the 
interment  of  their  relations;  and  ii  a  fick  man  was  forbid 
the  ufe  of  wine  and  recovered,  he  was  neverthelefs  put 
to  death  ^ ;  bjut  all  this  is  to  be  underftood  of  the  an* 
cient  Locri,  before  they  had  been  civilized  with  the  reft 
of  Greece. 

Their  chief  city  was  Amphifla,  fituate  on  the  Evenus. 
Herodotus  calls  it  Amphicea,  and  the  inhabitants  Am- 
phicaioi,  or  Amphicei.  It  was  afterwards  taken  by  the 
Phociansj  and  deftroyed  with  the  reft  of  the  Phocian  ci- 
ties in  the  holy  war  fornierly  mentioned ;  and  when  it 
was  rebuilt,  Faufanias  tells  us  it  took  the  name  of  Ophi- 
tea,  if  the  text  has  not  been  corrupted  by  his  tranfcribers  \ 
BpicMimi'  Epicnemidian  Locrians  were  the  only  people  of  all  the 
San  Locri  three,  who  had  a  right  to  fend  deputies  to  the  grand  Ara- 
phi£lyonian  court  at  Delphos.  Their  metropolis  was 
Thronium,  mentioned  by  Homer,  Ptolemy,  and  other 
ancient  authors  •.  They  nad  another  city  called  Cnemis^ 
built  at  the  foot  of  the  mount  of  that  name,  from  which 

1  De  hit  vide  Ptolotn.  Strtb.  Mela.  Cluver.  &a].  fup.  citat 
It  Paufan.  Achaic.  cap.  33.  5t  Phocid.  3S.  1  Max.  Tyr.  Athetu 
Heracl.  &al.  «  ^lian.  Var.  lib.  ii  cap.  37..-    -      n  Id.  ibid 

vide  Byfant.  fub  voce  A/u^^tnatA,  8c  Grojiov.  not.  id  Lac.     ^  Palmer. 
Antiq.  Grxc.  lib.  v.'  k  Stepb.  Byfant.  fub  voce. 
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ttey,  topfc  their  appellative  p.  How  they  received  their 
CDmoftaa  nanus  of  LocrianSt  whether  they  were  colonies 
of  QQI3  suaH|tberf  and  if  fo,  which  was  the  moft  ancient^ 
we  are  not  able  to  difcovexi  As  fdr  their  countries,  they 
afibrd  litde  worth  our  farther  notice,  and  all  that  we  can 
aid  concerning  their  inhabitants  is,  that  they  were  a.^ 
bmve  warlike  nation ;  and  we  ihail  in  the  feqiiel  fee  that  * 
diey  fignalized  themfelves  as  much  as  any  others,  in. 
maintaijQiqg  the  tiberty  of  Greece. 

Dorris  was  fituate  on  the  fouth  of  Theflaly,  being  parted  -^•''*'* 
ftonait  by  mount  €£ta»  and  a  ridge  of  other  hills.  It  had. 
on  the  fouth  Phocis*  and  part  of  ^tolia.  On  the  eaft  it 
was  parted  from  the  Locri  Epicemidee  by  the  river  Pindus, 
and*  on  the  weib  from  £pirus  and  Acarnania  by  that  of 
Achelous.  Other  rivers  of  note  they  had  not,  except  the 
Cephifus,  which  had  its  fp ring-head  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Mountains  they,  had  in  great  number,  and  thofe 
not  inconfiderable :  the  moft  famed  were  QEta  and  Pindus, 
which,  with  fome  others  of  lefs  note,  furrounded  them 
on  the  north,  as.  the  Callidromians  did  on  the  weft  ;  yet 
the  country  abounded  with  fpacious  plains,  and  was  very 
fruitful ;  the  air  was  fweet  and  healthy,  and  their  foil 
capable  of  being  improved  to  all  the  advantages  of  huf* 
bandry.  Their  territories  were  not  large,  extending  only 
about  forty  miles  in  length,  that  is,  from  39  deg.  10  min. 
to  39  deg.  50  min.  and  about  twenty  miles  in  breadth  at 
the  wideft,  or  from  23  deg.  10  min.  to  23  deg.  30  min. 
eaft  longitude  ^. 

This  country  was  called  Dorisj  and  the  people  Dores,  Dorit, 
from  Doxus,  the  fon  of  Helen,  and  grandfon  of  Deuca*  whence  ft 
lion,  who  firft  peopled,  or  rather  conquered  it,  at  leaft  '*'^*'- 
that  part  of  it  which  lies  below  the  mountains  of  CEta  and 
Pindiis*     It  was  likewiiis  called  Tetrapolis,  from  its  four 
cities,   viz.  Pindus,  Erine^Si  Cytinium,  and  Boium,  or 
Booeum  ;  Ptolemy  adds.4fb  them  that  of  Lilsea,  but  others 
place  it  more  rightly  in  Phocis.     The  Dores,  though  they 
inhabited  fuch   a  mountainous  traft,  were  very  polite, 
good  orators,  poets,  and  muficians,  yet  ftout  and  warlike, 
and  ufed  to  wear  a  tuft  of  horfe-hair  on  their  helmets, 
from  which  Homer  ftyks  them  rpsjcettvU'   They  extended 
their  colonies  to  feveral  parts  of  Afia,  and  among  others 
founded*»the  city  of  Chalcedon,  on  the  Euxine  Sea,  fo;* 

P  De  his  vide Ptol.  Strab.Mela.  CluvenPaufan.  Achaiac.  cap.  33. 
1  Vid.  Ptolera.  Strab«  Mela,  Cellar,  WelU,  Uc. 
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which  they  had  the  nickname  of  Blind,  for  their  ill  chbfcri; 
and  it  is  on  account  of  thefe  frequent  colonies,  that  we 
find  feveral  countries  called  Doris;  Thofe  that  continued 
in  their  original  fettlement,  were  at  length  driven  from  it 
by  the  Cadmeans,  and  forcied  to  inhabit  for  fome  time 
about  Macednum,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Pindus  ;  but 
returned  foon  after  to  Dryopis(T),  and  the  country  about 
OEta  %  where  they  continued  till  they  made  that  famous 
defcent  into  Peloponnefus  with  the  Heraclidae,  an*d  whi- 
ther they  carried  alfo  their  diale£^,  called  from  them  Do- 
ric (U).  Their  chief  city  was  called  Eforis,  from  the 
founder  of  this  kingdom.  We  find  this  metrc^olis  men-' 
tioned  by  Homer,  Herodotus,  and  others  •. 


r  Herodot.  lib.  ii.  Apollod.  lib.  i.  cap.  7.  Paafan,  &c. 
bis  vide  Ptoiem.  Strab.  Sec. ,  By fant.  &  Palmer.  Ant.  Gr. 
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(T)  A  country  fituate  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  mount 
OEta  and  Parnaflus,  and  called 
Dryopis,  from  Dry  ope,  the 
daughter  of  Eurypylus,  or,  as 
the  poets  feign,  a  nymph  ra- 
vifhed  b)^  Apollo ;  but  more 
probably  from  ^pj,  an  oak,  and 
o4/,  voice,  from  the  number 
of  oaks  that  grew  about  the 
mountain,  and  the  ruiUing  of 
their  leaves. 

However,  the  Dryopes  va- 
lued themfelvcs  very  much  up- 
on their  fabulous  origin,  and 
called  themfelves  the  fons  of 
Apollo  ;  wherefore  Hercules, 
having  overcome  that  peo- 
ple, carried  them  prifoners 
to  Dclphos,  where  he  pre- 
fented  them  to  their  divine 
progenitor,  who  command- 
ed that  hero  to  take  them 
with  him  into  Peloponnefus. 
He  obeyed,  and  gave  them  a 
fettlement  there,  near  the  Af- 
mean  and  Hermionian  territo- 
tories ;  hence  the  Afmeans 
came  to  be  blended  with,  and 


to  call  themfelvcs  Dryopes  (6).. 

(U)  The  Dorians  gave  their 
name,  i.  to  this  dialed  of 
theirs,  which  was  much  efleem- 
ed  by  the  Greeks,  but  was  pre- 
ferved  moft  pure  by  the  Mef- 
fenians,  even  through  all  their 
various  tranfmigrations.  It  was 
juftly  eileemed  the  moft  ele- 
gant, fweet,  and  beft  adapted 
to  lyric  poetry  and  mufic,  of 
which  the  Dores  were  very 
fond,  and  the  moft  expert 
of  all  the  Greeks  (7)  r  fo  that 
they  likewife  gave  their  name, 
2.  to  the  Doric  mufic,  in  op- 
pofttion  to  that  of  the  Lydians 
and  Phrygians;  and,  3.  to  the 
Doric  order,  one  of  the  Hvg  in 
architedture. 

Thofe  three  kinds  of  mufic 
ufed  to  be  played  upon  three 
different  kinds  of  flutes,  parti- 
cularly adapted  to  each  of 
them,  till  the  celebrated  Pro- 
nomus  invented  a  fourth  fort, 
upon  which  he  could  play  them 
all  indifferently  (8). 


(6)  Paufan.  in  MeflTenic.  cap.  34.  (7)  See  Briet.  ubi  fup. 

pare  ii.  lib.  iii.        (8)  Paufan.  in  Boeotic.  cap.  la*  Athen.  lib.xiv. 
cap.  7. 

2.  Eri- 
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2.  Erineus,  fituate  on  the  moil  northern  verge  of  the 
Idngdom,  near  the  foot  of  the  hills  which  part  Doritffrom 
Macedonia,  and  mentioned  by  all  the  ancient  geographers 
pnd  hillorians.  3.  Lilxa,  on  the  fouthem  frontiers,  ad- 
joining tp  Fhocis,  if  not  in  it,  as  was  lately  hinted.  4. 
Biunci,  as  it  is  called  by  Ptolemy ;  or  Bojoii,  as  Strabo  and 
others  call  it,  with  fome  few  of  lefs  note 

We  have  snothing  remarkable  left  concerning  thefe  peo- 
ple, before  tbeir  naval  defcent  into  Peloponnefus.     After 
their  conqueft  of,  and  fettlement  in,  that  peninfula,  in 
f;onjunc]tion  with  the  Hcraclidae,  they  built  a  ftately  tem- 
ple to  Jupiter  Tropeus,  in  memory  of  this  great  event.  Temple  of 
Such  indeed  it  was,  and  anfwerable  to  the  furname  given  J^P^^^^ 
to  that  deity,  fince  it  almoft  overturned  the  whole  ftate  of     '^^^^*'* 
affairs  in  all  the  different  kingdoms  and  dates  of  Pelopon- 
nefus, a^hofe  cities  were  now  forced  to  receive  a  garrifon 
of  Doriansj  and  to  fubmit  to  a  foreign  government. 

Achaia  Propria  (X),  fo  caHed  from  Achaeus  the  fon  of  Achaia^ 
Xutus,  was  originally  called  iEgialea  from  -ffigialeus  the  w^^wr/yi 
Jirft  king  pf  Sicyon,  as  fome  affirm  5  others  think  it  comes  ^'^  ^  * 
from  the  (Jreek  -^ialos,  fea-Jhore^  becaufe  above  half  of 
it  was  furrounded  witji  the  fea  * ;  but  whether  it  was  ori- 
ginally part  of  this  Sicyonic  kingdom,  or  was  under  its 
own  kings,   is  ^ot  certaii^.     The  people  were  certainly 
called  ^giaJean  lonians ;    and,  jn  all  probability,  that  of 
Achaia  was  not  given  to  it,  till  thq  fons  of  Achaeus  in- 
vaded it,  and  expelled  the  lonians. 

Achaia  had  Sicyon  on  the  call,  and  the  Ionian  fea  on  the  Situation 
wefts  the  kingdom  of  Elis  and  that  of  Arcadia  on  the  and  extent* 
fouth,  and  the  Bay  of  Corinth  on  the  north.     It  would  be. 
impoffible  to  fix  the  limits  of  it,  becaufe  they  were  in  fuch 
conftant  fiAi£luation,    that  whatever  w^s  faid  of  them 
would  only  agree  with  one  epocha  ;  but  taking  them  in 
the  largeft  fenie,  its  utmoft  extent  from  eaft  to  wpft  feems 
to  have  been  no  more  than  about  fifty  miles,  and  from 
iiorth  to  fouth  about  half  that  fpace",  being  within  the 

t  Paufan.  Achaic.  cap.  i.        «  Strab.  Mela,  Arc.    Byfant,  in  voce. 

(X)  It  is  called  Achaia  Pro-  after  they  had  divided  it  into 

pria,  to  diftinguilh  it  fi"om  the  two,  tve.  Macedonia,  contain- 

general  name  of  Achaia,   by  ing  Macedonia,  Theifaly,  arid 

which  Greece  itfelf  was  fome-  Epirus ;  and  Achaia,  contain- 

timcs  called,  and  which  was  af-  ing  all  the  remainder  of  Greece, 

.terwards  given  by  the  Romans  both    inland  and    the  iflands 

to  one  of  the  provinces  of  it,  about*. 

K  3  38th 
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Rivin.  38th  deg.  of  latitude,  and  23d  of  longitttde.  "Rit^rs  of 
note  k  had  not,  except  the  Piereus  which  difcharged  itfeif 
into  the  Ionian  Sea,  at  the  mouth  of  which  was  the  city 
Olenus,  a  famous  fea-port  mentioned  by  ancient  authors, 
.  fo  called  from  Olenus  its  founder,  the  fuppofcd  fon  of  Ju- 
piter, or,  according  to  others,  of  Vulcan ;  the  Larifia 
which  parted  it  from  Elis,  the  AchelouB  formerly  men- 
tioned, the  Erafinus  different  from  that  of  the  fame  name 
in  Argos,  and  Crathis,  all  which  retain  ftill  their  old 
names  with  very  little  variation.  As  for  the  other  cities  of 
Achaia,  we  fhall  have  occafion  to  mention  them  in  the 
following  (ketch  of  their  hiftory. 

Xuthus,  one  of  the  fons  of  Hellen,  the  fon  of  Deuca- 
lion, having  been  baniih^d  by  his  brothers  out  of  Theffaly, 
after  their  father's  death,  under  pretence  that  he  bad  em- 
bezzled the  royal  treafure,  came  to  Athens,  jvhere  Erec- 
theus  gave  him  his  daughter  Creufa,by  whom  be  had  two 
Jch^us  fons,  Achseus  and  Ion.  After  the  death  of  Eredheus,  a 
horM.  difpute  arifing  between  his  fons,  Xuthus  was  cbofen  Him- 

pire;  and  having  adjjadged  the  fucceffion  to'-Cecrops  B. 
who  was  the  eldeft,  the  others  drove  him  out  of  the  king- 
dom, whence  he  came  and  fettled  in  Achaia,  and  died 
there.    His  fon  Achseus  foon  after  raifed  a  fnvsill  nund)er 
Expedition   of  Athenian  and  -ZEgialean  forces,  with  which  he  went  ifit» 
into  T^hef'     Theffaly,  and  recovered  his  grandfather's  kingdom.    He 
f^fy*  had  not  reigned  long  there,  bcffore  he  was  forced  to  fty 

for  manflaughter,  and  went  to  Laconic,  where  he  dted^^ 
but  his  pofterity  continued  there,  till  they  were  expelled 
from  it  by  the  Dores  and  Heraclidse. 
fd»  /a-  In  the  mean  while  his  brother  Ion,  who  was  grown  very 

'^\ff^  ^"    S^^*  ^'  ^^  Athenian  t:ourt,  obtained  a  number  df  forces, 
^^   **'*         and  with  them  invaded  this  country,  then  called  .^giaka* 
Selinus,  then  king  of  jt,  having  but  one  daughfter,  in- 
•ftead  of  repulfing  him,    gave  her  to  him   in   marriage, 
and  appointed  him  his  fucceffor.     Ion  hairing  fucceeded 
^  hisfather-in-law,  built  a  city,  and  called  it  by  his  wifc'is 

name  Helicc,  and  from'him  the  .ffigialeans  were  fumamed 
lonians  ;  but  the  country  feems  to  have  retained  its  an« 
ciefit  name,  fince  Homer,  in  the  lift  of  Agamemnon's 
iorces,  makes  mention  both  of  it  and  of  the  city  Helice. 
Mudege-         Ion,  who  had  lately  defeated  the  Thracians,   and  pen* 
9jraleftlif  formed  wonders  againiR:  them,  was  for  his  fingular  merit 
Athtmans.   ^^^  valour  foon  after  chofen  general  of  the  Athenian  forces, 
in  their  vrar  againft  the  Eleufians  :  he  was  either  killed  in 
it,  or  died  foon  after,  and  was  buried  in  a  fmall  town  of  At* 
tica.    He  is  faid  by  Strabp  to  have  teen  the  firft  \elio  iu 

yided 
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Tided  the  people  into  four  ranis  or  clafTes,  viz.  huft)an4* 
men,    artificers,    priefts,    and  guards  or  military    men. 
He  made  likewife  feveral  wife  regulations,  for  which,  a^ 
well  as  iiis  (ingular  merit,  he  left  his  name  to  the  country, 
and  the  crown  to  his  defcendants,  who  enjoyed  it  undif- 
turbed  for  a  confiderable  time.    In  the  mean  time,  thofe 
of  his  uncle  Achaeus,  known  by  the  name  of  Achaeans, 
had  fpread  themfelves  in  feveral  parts  of  Greece,  parti- 
cularly in  the  kirigdom  of  Argos  and  Lacedxmon.     When  Ach^tani  ■ 
therefore  they  were  driven  out  of  thefe  two  countries  by  invad$  th§ 
the  Dores  and  Heraclids,  they  refolved  to  lay  claim  to  ^^"'^"'^ 
Achaia,  and  expel  the  lonians.    They  had  their  brave 
king  Tifamenes,  the  fon  of  Oreftes,  at  their  head,  and 
pleaded  a  fuf)eriority  of  kindred,  as  being  defcended  from 
the  eldeft  fon  of  Xuthus ;  but  what  they  trufted  would 
give  them  a  better  title  was,  that  they  had  a  good  number 
of  troops,  and  among  them  fome  Dores,  who  agreed  to 
aflBft  them  in  this  expedition.     Accordingly  they  marched 
ttgainft  them  with  this  army,  and  fent  a  herald  to  demand 
that  they  might  be  an^cably  received  into  their  territories, 
widiocrt  being  put  to  the  trouble  of  compelling  them  by 
force.    The  lonians,   furprifed  at  fuch   an  unexpefled 
mefiage,  refolved  to  oppofe  their  entrance  with  all  their 
might.    They  knew,  that  if  the  Achaeans  were  once  fiif-  />///«! 
fered  to  fettle  in  their  territories,  they  would  not  let  any  '^» 
one  reign   there  except  their  prince  Tifamenes,  whole 
noble  extra£^ion  and  known  valour  would  hardly  brook  a 
competitor  in  the  government :  they  therefore  refolved  to 
march  againft  the  invaders,  and  on  the  very  firft  onfet  the 
Achaeans  lofi  indeed  their  prince,  but  gained  the  viflory, 
and  purfued  it  to  the  very  gates  of  Helice.    The  lonians 
thus  over-powered,  were  glad*  to  capitulate,  and  to  obtain 
the   liberty  of  retiring  whither  they  found  convenient^ 
which   being  granted  to  them,  they  went  into  Attica^ 
where  Melanthus  then  reigned,  who  gave  them  a  kind  re»- 
ceptiop;  not  perhaps   (o  much  in   confideration  of  the 
gt^at  fervices  which  their  progenitor  fon  had  done  to  that 
l^ingdom,  as  to  make  ufe  of  their  ailiftance  againft  the 
Dores,  whom  he  now  began  to  fear.    Here  they  ftayed  ' 
no  loiiger  than  till  the  firft  archontat,  when  Medon's  bre- 
thren, unwilling  to  fubmit  to  their  lame  brother,  invited 
them  among  other  Grecians  to  feek  their  fortune  elfe* 
where. 

As  for  the  Achaeans,  their  prince  being  dead,  and  the  Jckma  H* 
lonians  retired,  his  fons  agreed  to  divide  their  new  con^  vtd^ 
^eft  by  lot :  this  kingdom  chiefly  confifted  of  the  twelve 

K  4  follow- 
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following  cities,  well  known  to  all  the  Greek  writers ;  for 
as  to  the  lonians,  Strabo  tells  us  they  had  built  nothing 
but  villages;  namely,  i.  Helice,  mentioned  above:  2.  J£»* 
gion  or  j£gium,  to  which  the  afTembly  of  the  dates  was 
removed  after  the  fubmerfion  of  Helice,  as  being  the  next 
in  dignity  :  3.  Olenus :  4.  Phares  :  5.  Ryphes  :  6.  Tri- 
via :  7.  Cerynea  :  8.  Bura  :  p.  Dymea  :  xo.  .£ges: 
II.  ^gira:  12.  Pellcne.  Thefc  twelve  cities  were  at 
firft  divided  between  the  four  fons  of  Tifamenes,  Dia- 
menes,  Sparton,  Telles,  and  Leontomenes ;  for  as  to  his 
fifth  fon  Cometes,  he  was  already  gone  into  Afia.  Thefe, 
together  with  their  coufin  Damafias,  the  fon  of  Pen- 
thillus,  and  grandfoi)  of  Oreftes»  having  jointly  reigned 
pver  this  new  Achaian  flate  for  fome  time,  agreed  again 
to  ally  themfelves  with  Preagenes  and  his  fon  Patrus,  the 
fovereigns  of  thofe  Achxans,  who  had  been  baniihed  out 
of  Lacedaemon,  and  gave  them  the  fovereignty  and  ten  ita- 
lics of  a  city  which  was  called  from  the  laft  of  thefe  Patra. 
By  what  appears  from  this  divifion  of  .  the  Achaian  go* 
vernmenty  it  feems  as  if  it  then  became  a  kind  of  arifto* 
cracy,  rather  then  a  feven-fold  monarchy,  each  under  a 
particular  prince ;  but  what  fhare  the  fuojefts  had  in  it 
we  cannot  afcertain  ;  only  it  feems  from  the  ihort  iketch 
Paufanias  gives  us  of  it,  that  all  thofe  cities  above  men- 
tioned, except  Pellene,  were  in  fome  mcafure  free  cities, 
and  that  the  dates  of  Achaia  ceafed  not  to  affemble,  even 
when  the  red  of  Greece  was  terribly  harrafled  with  wars 
and  pedilence  (Y).  In  this  aflembly  it  was  that  the  fa- 
mous Achaean  league  was  formed,  into  which  the  Sicyo- 

nians 


(Y)  Strabo,  after  mention- 
ing the  twelve  Achaean  cities" 
,above  named,  fays,  they  were 
governed  each  by  two  praetors, 
.annually  chofen,  at  the  head  of 
a  fenate  ;  but  he  adds,  that  at 
end  of  twenty  years/  they  be- 
gan to  chufe  but  one,  and  con- 
tinued  doing  fo  till-  the  prae- 
torfliip  of  A  rat  us,   the   noble 
deliverer  of  Greece ;   of  whofe 
exploits  and   undefervcd  fate, 
we  Hiall  give  ah  account  in  the 
next  chapter. 

All  that  needs  to  be  added 
here  with  refped  to  the  Achae- 
ans,  is,  that  they  fo  well  forti- 


fied themfelves  in  their  new  fet- 
tlenrient,  after  having  driven  the 
lonians  out  of  it,  that  they  were 
able  to  make  head  againd  the 
Heraclidae,  and  preferved  their 
laws  and  liberty,  even  after  all 
the  red  of  Peloponnefus  had 
been  fubdued  by  them,  and  un- 
der a  feries  of  kings  from  Ti- 
famenes  to  Ogygus  ;  after 
which  they  fettled  themfelves 
into  a  kind  of  republic.  So 
highly  edeemed  were  they  by 
all  the  Greeks,  that  feveral  of 
their  dates  chofe  them  for  ar- 
bitrators of  the  differences  that 
happened  between  them  j  par- 
ticularly 
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Aians  came  the  firft,  and  were  followed  by  iall  the  other 
ftates,  not  only  of  Peloponnefus,  but  by  thofe  on  the 
'  other  fide  of  the  lilhmus;  even  at  laft  by  all  Greece,  ex- 
cept the  LacedaenKiniansi  who  foon  after  entered  into  a 
war  againftthem. 
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CHAP.     XIX. 

^he  Hijiory  of  the  Athenians, 

S  E  C  T.    I. 

Of  the  State  of  Athens  from  the  Eftabltfhment  of  Annual 
ArchonSy  to  the  Achaan  League. 

'T*  HOUGH  Athens  was  in  ancient  times  governed  by 
'*'  kings,  they  were  far  from  being  abfolute  ;  the  heft  of 
thofe  kings  prescribed  bounds  to  themfelves,  and  the  peo- 
ple circumfcribed  the  power  of  the  worft.  The  Athenians 
were  always  friends  to  liberty,  and  referved  even  in  the 
days  of  Thefeus,  fuch  an  authority  in  their  hands,  as  en- 
gaged Homer  to  diftinguifli  them  from  the  other  nations 
of  Greece,  The  glorious  death  of  Codrus,  who  facri-  Monarchy 
iiced  hirtifelf  forhis  fubje£ls,  and  his  fon's  difputing  the  ^^^¥^^^ 
fucceffion,  furniihed  the  Athenians  with  a  pretence  for  ^^^*'' 
changing  the  form  of  their  government.  It  was  impro- 
bable, they  faid,  that  ever  they  fhould  have  fo  good  a 
prince  as  Codrus ;  and,  to  prevent  their  having  a  worfe, 
they  would  have  no  king  but  Jupiter  *.  However,  that, 
they  might  not  feem  ungrateful,  they  made  his  fon  Me- 
don  their  fupreme  magiftrate,  with  the  title  of  archon  ; 
they  afterwards  rendered  that  office  decennial,  but  con- 
tinued it  ftill  in  that  family.  The  extindion  of  the  Me- 
dontidas,  at  lail,  left  them  without  reilraint ;  upon  which 
they  not  only  made  this  office  annual,  but  created  nine 

X  Schol.  in  Nub.  Ariftophan« 

ticularly  the  Thebans,  after  the  cfteem  of  all  the  Peloponnefi- 

famed  battle  of  Leudra  (2).  ans,  that  their  name  became 

Polybius  adds,  that  the  Achse-  common  to  all  that  country  (3). 
ans  ib  far  gained  the  love  and 

(x)  Strabo^  ubifupra,  p.  3S5,  (3]  Lib.  ii. 

archons ; 


>3« 

Arehons 
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archons  ^ ;  by  the  latter  Inftittidoti  they  provided  flgaxnft 
the  too  great  power  of  a  fingle  perfon,  as  by  the  former 
expedient  they  they  took  away  sdl  apprehenflon  of  their 
archons  having  time  to  eftablim  an  optiroacy^  and  change 
the  conftitution.  In  one  word,  they  attained  now  what 
they  had  long  fought,  the  making  their  fupreme  magif- 
trates  dependent  on  the  people. 

That  thefe  magiflrates  might,  however,  retain  as  much 
authority  and  dignity  as  would  be  fufficient  to  preferve  or- 
der and  peace  in  the  commonwealth,  they  had  high  titles 
and  great  honours  annexed  to  their  offices.  The  nrft  was 
ftyled,  by  way  of  eminence,  The  Archon,  and  the  year 
was  diftinguifhed  by  his  name  :  the  fecond  was  called 
Bafileus,  i.  e.  king  ;  he  too  had  his  peculiar  function,  and 
his  particular  tribunal :  the  third  had  the  name  of  Po- 
lemarchos ;  war  was  his  province,  though  he  had  the  di- 
reftion  of  many  things  befides  military  affairs :  the  other 
fix  had  the  title  of  Thefmothetae,  common  to  them  all, 
and  were  looked  upon  as  the  guardians  of  their  laws,  and 
confervators  of  the  conftitution.  We  (ball  fpeak  of  all 
thefe  offices  diftinftly,  in  their  proper  places ;  at  prefent 
we  intend  only  to  .give  a  general  idea  of  that  form  of  go- 
vernment which  took  place  on  the  abolition  of  the  decen- 
nial magiftracy  in  Athens.  As  to  the  reafons  on  which 
the  names  of  the  thr^e  iirfl:  magiftrates,  and  their  diftind 
offices  were  founded,  they  are  varioufly  and  not  very 
clearly  explained.  Perhaps,  their  chief  end  was  to  tranf- 
fer  that  reverence  which  the  common  people  had  for  their 
old  rulers,  to  thefe  new  magifl:rates,  by  leaving  the  latter 
as  much  of  the  exterior  pomp  of  the  former  as  was  con- 
fident with  the  ends  for  which  this  change  was  made : 
fts  the  Romans  allowed  their  confuls  to  have  fafces  carried 
before  them,  and  bore  with  the  word  Rex  when  it  im- 
plied «6  more  than  a  fupreme  facrificer.  This  change 
happened  at  Athens  in  the  twenty-fourth  Olympiad^ 
but  in  what  year  of  that  Olympiad  is  not  well  fettled. 
Creon  was  the  fir  ft  of  the  new  archons ;  and  the  names  of 
his  fucceffors,  at  leaft  fuch  of  them  as  are  recoided  is 
hiftory,  the  reader  will  find  in  the  following  table,  which 
alfo  {hews  the  years  in  which  they  bore  that  office  (Z). 

ATabk 
y  Dion.  Halicarn.  Antiq.  Rom.  lib.  i.    Eufeb.  Chron.  Paufan. 

(Z)  Though  little  has  been  concerning  the  forming  of  the 
faid,  in  a  regular  manner,  by  Athenian  republic,  and  the 
thcancienthiftoriansof  Greece,    power  of  its  magiftrates;  yet 

th« 
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A  Table  ofifiidf  ^f  the  Annual  Archons  of  Athens  4U  ere  men* 

-timed  in  HiJIory* 


Ad*  a.  Ch.  Olmp.    An. 

684'Creon        •  24.  I 

683  Tlefias        •  <^  2 

682  Lyfias  -  3 

670  Antoilhefles  -  27*  3 

€i^^  Archimedes  29.  2 

658  JMiltiades     -  .30.  3 

64 J  Dropis        -  33.  4 


a. 
639 
634 
623 
608 

599 
59« 

597 


Ch. 

DamafiaS'L  ' 
Epaeaetufi  - 
Draco 
Ariftooloa 
Megacles  - 
Philbmbrottts 
Solon 


Olytfip. 


s*?- 

2 

3f>. 

2 

39- 

2 

43  • 

4 

46- 

2 

- 

3 

4 

Che  inHuftry  of  the  learned,  by 
collecting  the  fcanered  paiTages 
6f  Grecian  writers,  havefom^- 
ed  treatifes  of  the  Athenian 
government  under  its  fevcral 
mutations,  and  fo  much  eltici- 
llated  this  importatft  fu'bje£t, 
that  it  is  neceffary  to  place  it 
clearly  and  didindtly  before  ^ur 
readers/  But  it  will  aUb  bene- 
Ceflary  to  give  fome  accoimt  of 
thefe  authors,  that  if  fuch  as 
perufe  this  woilc  fhould  be  de- 
sirous of  entering  more  deeply 
into  the  Athenian  policy,  they 
hiay  -not  be  at  a  lofs  for  guides. 
William  Poflel,  who  fburifhed 
fai  the  fifteenth  and  lixteenth 
^nturies,  and  was  defervedly 
famous  for  his  ext^nfive  learn- 
ing, liath  written  a  very  cari- 
ous treatife  of  the  Athenian 
republic,  confiding  of  thirty 
five  chapters ;  wherein'he  treats 
conciiely  of  the  fun<5tions  of 
the  Athenian  magifhirtes,  the 
rights  of  the  people,  and  the 
dependency  01  the  fcveral  parts 
of  the  Atdc  conftitution  on 
each  other(i).     But  if  the 
fuccindnefsof  Poftcl  leaves  any 
doubt  on  the   minds  of   hrs 
teaders,  Sigonius's  four  books. 


596  l>o 

with  .'his  fdieme  of  the  Adie- 
nian  hiflory,  will  firfficiently 
fupply  it.    Sigonios  was  a  man 
of  mcu:h  reading,   great  dili- 
gence, and  had  an  m&ioii  for 
this  kind  of  writing,  a^  appears 
from  the  many  other  works  of 
the  fame  kind  which  he  com- 
pofed  ( 2) .    This  oxcellcBt  per- 
lon  was  a'profeflbrin'the  wni- 
verfity  of  Modena.;  and  when 
he  was  twenty  years  of  age, 
-had  acquired  fuch  a  ftupendous 
knowlege  in  hidory  and  poli- 
tics, as  rendered  him  the  won- 
der of  all  who  knew  him.     As 
Sigonius  exceeded  Poflel,   fo 
Sigonius  hiitifelfhasbeen  tranf- 
tended  by  UbboEminius,  rec- 
tor of  the  univcrfity  of  Oro- 
ningen,   who  having  refolved 
Upon  a  woric  of  the  fame  na- 
ture, made  his  defcription  ^ex« 
tend  not  only  to  the  Athenians, 
but    to  all  the  republics    of 
Greece,  condudHng  it  in  fuch« 
manner,  that  thi«  defcription 
made  but  one  third  part  of  bis 
work;    the  two  former  parts^ 
YM>ntaining  an  «xa6^  defcription 
of  ancient  Greece,  and  a  t«« 
gular  hiflory  of  its  inhabit&nii 
colle^ed  moftly  in  the  words 


(0  IVa£latiis   de  Jlepub.  £ve   Magiftratibus   Athoaicnfivm* 
(»)  De  Republica  AthenicnfiUBt  Vent t«  2365,  <k>. 
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An.  s. 
596 

■  59» 
500 

582 

576 

-56. 

560 

55* 
547 
543 
53» 
5«3 


496 

495 

494 

492 

491 
490 
488 

487 
486 

484 

483 

482 

480 

479 
478 
477 


Ch. 

Dropidet 
Euorates 
Simon 
Daroaiias  II. 
Archeflratides 
Auflomenes    • 
Hippoclides    • 
Comias 
Hegeftratus 
Eurtiydemus 
Euxiclidet    - 
Alcxus 
Heraclides    - 
Miltiades     • 
Ifa^oras  an.l 
incert.      S 
Accftorides    7 
an.  incert.  i 
Myrus  an.    -j 
incert.       j 
Hyparchus    - 
Philippus 
Themiflodes 
Diognetus 
Hvbrilides 
Thoenippus 
Ariilides 
Anchifes 
Acratides 
Leoilratus     - 
Nicodemus 
Aphephon 
Callias,  qui  &  *| 
Calliades         J 
Xanthippus 
Timofthenes 
Adiinanthus 


Olyii 

ip. 

An.  a. 

46. 

I 

476 

47- 

2 

475 

J 

474 

49- 

3 

473 

5'- 

I 

47^ 

5*- 

4 

47« 

44. 

4 

470 

55- 

I 

469 

z 

468 

56. 

2 

467 

58. 

2 

466 

59- 

2 

465 

bi.. 

I 

464 

64. 

2 

463 

68. 

462 
461 

6g. 

460 
459 

7P- 

' 

458 
457 

?»• 

2 

456 

3 

455 

- 

4 

454 

?«• 

3 

453 

• 

3 

452 

- 

4 

451 

73- 

I 

.  450 

2 

449 

• 

3 

448 

74- 

1 

447 

- 

1 

446 

• 

3 

445 

75- 

1 

.444 

- 

2 

443 

- 

3 

442 

• 

4 

441 

n^ 


Ch.  OIyfflp« 

Phaedon        -     76. 

Dromoclides        -> 

Aceftorides 

Menon        • 

Chares 

Praztergus 

Demotion 

Phaedon 

Theaginedes   «  78. 

Lyliftratus 

Lyfanias 

Lyftftheus 

Archimedes    -    79. 

Tlepolemus 

Conon 

Euippus 

Phaciclides    •     8o. 

Philocles 

Bion 

Mnefitides 

Callias       •         81. 

Sofiflratus 

Arifton 

Lyficrates 

Chaerephanes  -  82. 

Antidotus 

Eutydemus 

Pedieus 

Phiiifcus      -      83. 

Timarchides 

Callimachus 

Simachides,  qui  & 

Lyfimachides 

Praxiteles     -      84. 

Lyfanias 

Diphius 

Timocles 


} 


I 

3 

4 
t 

2 

3 

4 

I 

2 

3 

4 
I 

% 

3 
4 

I 

2 

3 

4 
I 

2 

3 

4 
I 

2 

3 

4 
I 

2 
3 

4 

z 

2 

3 
4 


of  original  writers  (3).  If  to 
thefe  we  add  the  almoft  num- 
.berlefs  trcatifes  of  the  very 
.learned  Meurfius,  on  every 
part  of  the  Athenian  govern- 
ment (4),  there  can  no  quef- 
.tion  be  made,  but  that  this 
point  may.  be  as  thoroughly 
vindcrftood  as  any  thing  or  the 


fame  nature  can  be.  But  we 
think  it  more  reafonable  to  re- 
fer the  particular  account  of 
the  power  of  the  archons,  and 
the  conftrudion  of  the  Athe- 
nian democracy  to  its  fettle- 
ment  by  Solon,  than  to  perplex 
the  reader  with  anticipations , 
or  repetitions. 


•    (3)  Vcttis  Gratcia  Opus  diftin^um  in  Tomos  trcs. 
mis  Actic&>  Cecropiai  Lc6tion.  Attic. 


(4)  The 
440  My- 
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86. 


87. 


88. 


\ 


90. 


z 

3 

4 


2 

3 

4 
I 

2 

3 

4 

I 

2 


4 

I 

2 
3 


An.  a.  Ch.  Olymp. 

440  Myrichidcs  five  1  ^ 
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Lyfimachus 
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434  Charis 
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431  Euthydemus 
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ArifUon    .       j 
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419  Archias 
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4x6  Armomneflus     91, 
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413  Cleocritus 
412  Callias       •         92« 
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/  407  Aatigenes 
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399  Arifiocrates        -  2 
398  Itycles 
397  Lyiiades 
396  Phormio 
395  Diophantus 
394  Eubulides       ^  - 
393  Arches,  qui  &*  1 
Demoilratus      3 
392  Philocles      -     97 
..391  Nicoteles 

390  Demoflratus        -  3 

389  Antipater         -  4 

358  Pyrrhio,qui&-i  ^^  , 
Pyrghium        j^^-  « 

387  Theodotus        -  2 

386  Myilichides 

385  Dexiteus 

384  Diotrephes    •>    99* 

383  Phenoilracus         -  2 

382  Menander,  qui   &*) 

Evander  /  ^ 

38i/Demophilu8        -  4 

380  Pytheas      -      100.  i 

.379  Nicon        -        -  2 
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375  Hypodamus         -  2 
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A6  we  are  obliged  to  colled  the  hlftory  of  Athensi  at 
this  period,  from  fuch  hiftorians  as  have  flouriflied  long 
after  the  date  of  the. events  which  they  relate,  the  reader 
cannot  expcdt  that  it  (hould  be  very  exa£tly  conne£ted. 
He  will  fee,  from  the  foregoing  table,  that  the  names  of 
many,  of  the  archonsare  loft ;  and  of  feveral  that  remain, 
we  know  nothing  more  than  that  they  were  acchpn&io.fuch 
a  year  j  a  circumftance  which  is  frequently  difcovei^ed  from 
writers  ofother  nations,  who,  for  tbetbetter  fettling  tlie  fa6b 

of 
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of  which  they  wrote,  referred  them  to  the  years  in  which 
particular  perfoiis  were  archons;  becaufe  anciently  the 
Athenian  hiftory  was  better  known  than  that  of  any  other 
nation*  If  the  people  laboured  for  power  in  Athens,  the 
nobility  were  likewife  deGrous  of  preferving  it  to  them- 
ielves  ;  and  though  they  frequently  found  it  neccflary  to. 
give  way  to  popular  humours,  yet  they  generally  fell  upon 
expedients,  which  in  the  end  defeated  the  defigns  of  the 
people.  The  archons  were,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
democracy,  chofen  by  the  people,  but  they  were  feledied 
from  the  nobility,  who  ftill  retained  one  privilege  of  the 
ancient  magiftrates,  which  yery  probably  was  much  dif- 
Uked  by  the  people,  that  of  deciding  all  caufes  that  came 
before  them,  according  to  their  own  notions  of  right  or 
wrong ;  for  at  this  time  the  Athenians  had  no  written 
laws,  but  every  magiftrate  a£ted  according  to  the  princi- 
ples of  natural  equity  \ 

The  more  populous  the  city  grew,  and  the  greater 
wealth  its  citizens  acquired,  the  lefs  eafily  were  they  go- 
verned. Merchants  from  Syria  and  Egypt,  very  probably, 
gave  them  firft  to  underftand  the  expediency  of  written 
laws,  which  might  ferve  to  rule  the  magiftrates  as  well  as 
the  people.  This  hint  inculcated,  the  Athenians  would 
not  be  at  reft  without  them.  The  fame  fpirit  which  had 
produced  former  alterations  in  government,  made  it  ne- 
ceflary  that  laws  ihould  be  compiled  ^  and  therefore  the 
nobility  fixed  upon  Draco  to  undertake  this  arduous  em- 
ployment (A). 

?  Suidas  in  A9«K«f. 


H$ 


(A)  When  it  is  related  that 
Draco  firft  gave  laws  to  the 
Athenians,  it  muft  be  under- 
flood  in  an  exteniive  fenfe; 
for  it  is  certain,  that  Ceres 
was  faid  to  have  firft  taught 
the  Athenians  to  lead  a  fecial 
life,  and  to  become  fubjedt  to 
the  wifeft  amon?  them,  that 
their  wifdom  might  be  made 
generally  beneficial.  It  is  com- 
monly believed,  that  Ceres 
gave  thcfe  laws  by  her  favourite 
Triptolemus ;  and  we  are  far- 
ther told  what  thofe  laws  were, 
the  whole  body  of  them  being 


comprized  in  one  line ;  **  Ho- 
nour your  parents;  Worfliipthe 
gods ;  Hurt  not  animals"  ( i}i 
Thcfe  precepts  were  retained 
likewife  by  Draco,  and  made 
the  foundation  of  his  inftitu- 
tions ;  yet  he  was,  in  the 
ufual  acceptation  of  the  word, 
thelegiflatorof  the  Athenians, 
fince  he  firll  reftralned  the  ma- 
giftrates from  pronouncing  ar» 
bitrary  judgments,  and  declar- 
ed what  a6tions  were  criminal, 
and  in  what  manner  fuch  as 
commined  them  (liould  be  pu- 
nifhed. 


(i)  Porphyr.  de  Abftincntia, 


Draco 
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Yr.  of  Fl»      Draco  was  archon  in  the  fecond,  though  fome  fay  Irf 
171  J.       the  laft  year  6i  the  thirty-ninth  Olympiad,  when  it  is  fup^ 

Ante  Chr.  pofed  he  publiflied  his  laws.      The  name  of  this  great 
'^'       man  occurs  frequently  in  hiftory,  but  we  no  where  find 

Dru€9*  much  relating  to  him  and  his  inftitutions,  which  is  cer- 
tainly the  reafon  that  the  colleftors  of  Greek  hiftory  have 
written  fo  fuperficially  about  them.  We  cannot  pretend 
to  fupply  their  deficiencies  ;  but,  from,  the  fcattered  frag- 
ments relating  to  him,  we  will  give  the  reader  the  beft 
account  of  him  and  his  laws  that  we  can  compile.     He 

Bis  eha-      ^^^  without  doubt  a  man  noble  by.  birth,  and  endowed 

rmStr^  with  high  qualifications.  He  was  learned,  viituous,  and 
a  great  lover  of  his  country ;  but  at  the  fame  time  fevere 
in  his  temper,  and  extremely  rigid  in  the  rules  which  he 
had  laid  down  for  the  government  of  Athens  *.  He  ef- 
teemed  the  taking  of  life  away  fo  high  a  crime,  that  to 
imprint  a  deep  abhorrence  of  murder  in  the  minds  of  men, 
he  ordained  that  procefs  fhould  be  carried  on  even  againfl: 
inanimate  things,  if  they  had  accidentally  caufed  the  death 
of  any  peifon.  So  that,  for  inftance,  a  ftatue  which  had 
fallen  upon  or  killed  a  man,  was  banifhed,  it  being  ren- 
dered criminal  for  any  one  to  keep  it  in  Attica  ^.     Happy 

His  laws,  j^2^  jj  ht^n  for  himfelf  and  for  his  country,  if  the  fame 
fpirit  of  humanity  had  reigned  throughout  his  inftitu- 
tions  ;  but  fo  it  was,  that  he  punifhed  all  things  with  death, 
even  indolence,  and  the  taking  an  apple  was  as  feverely 
puniihed  as  facrilege;  for  which  feverity  he  himfelf  afligned 
this  reafon ;  "  Small  faults  feem  to  me  worthy  of  death  j 
and,  for  the  moft  flagrant  offences,  I  can  find  no  higher 
punifhment  ^.  The  care  of  executing  thefe  laws  he  en- 
trufted  chiefly  with  the  ephetae,  which  he  took  upon  him 
to  reform  in  many  refpefts,  whence  he  is  by  fome  faid 
to  have  inflituted  it ;  but  that  is  a  miftake.  He  made  it 
fuperior  to  the  areopagus,  to  which  it  was  before  infe- 
rior;  and  Solon,  reftoringthe  precedency  of  the  laft-men- 
tioned  court,  has  been  by  a  like  miftake  reported  to  be 
the  inftitutor  thereof**.  Draco  was  advanced  in  years 
when  he  gave  laws  to  Athens :  fome  have  been  of  opi- 
nion, that  he  borrowed  moft  of  his  principles  from  the 
books  of  the  Fhcenicians,  but  this  can  hardly  be  proved  \ 
cenain  it  is^  that  his  inftitutions  were  not  ftyled  Nomoi, 

*  A.  Gellius  No6t.  Atttc.  lib.  ii.  cap.  xS.    Tatian.  Orat.  Cont« 
Gratcos.    Clem.  Strom,  lib.  i.  ^  De  his  Paufan.  Attic, 

c  Plutarch,  in  Vita  Solon*        ^  Potter*6  Archaeolog*  vol.  i.  p.  102. 

but 
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\kL\  Thefmoi,  i.  e.  not  laws  but  fan£bions>  as  if  they  pro- 
ceeded from  more  than  human  wifdom  *  ;  but  this  appel- 
lation did  not  binder  their  falling  into  diflike  with  the 
Athenians^  eveil  in  his  life-time ;  and  as  their  diflike  was 
always  fatal,  he  was  obligisd  to  retire  from  Athens,  from  OhUged  to 
v^hence  he  went  to  the  iflandof  ^gina,  where  he  was  ntirejrom 
rfcceived  with  the  higheft  refpeft.     But  the  favour  of  the  ^^^*»^* 
inhabitants  of   that  Country  piovzA.  more  fatal  to  him 
than  the  hatred  of  the  Athenians ;  for  coming  one  day 
into  the  theatre,  the  audience,  to  ihew  their  regard  for 
him,  threw,  as  the  cuftom  of  that  age  was,  their  bonnets 
abd  cloaks  upon  him,  and  the  muldtude  of  thefe  being 
vfery  great,  ftifled  the  old  man,  who  was  too  weak  to  dit  W/  dMk 
engage  himfelf  from  the  load'*     Ariftotle  tells  us,  He- 
rodicus  was  wont  to  fay,  **  That  his  inftitutions  feem  ra- 
ther to  have  come  from  a  dragon  than  a  man,''  alluding 
to  his  name  < ;  and  Demades  rendered  himfelf  famous  by 
obferving,  that  Draco's  laws  were  not  written  with  ink, 
but  blood.    Perhaps  the  violence  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  and  the  natural  turbulency  of  the  Athenian  people, 
made  that  legiflator  have  recourfe  to  fo  harfh  a  method ;  for 
that  he  Was  not  of  fo  favage  a  temper  as  he  is  generally 
reprefented,  may  be  conjedlured  from  thofe  fragments  of 
his  laws,  which  are  yet  undevoured  by  time,  and  from  the 
knowledge  we  have  of  his  being  ftrongly  inclined  to 
poetry,  a  ftudy  feldom  agreeable  to  cruel  miads  (B). 

Nothing 

e  ^lian.  Hi  ft,  var.  lib.  viii.  cap.  id.  ^  Hefych.  Illuft.  de 

Philof.  t  Arift.  Rhet.  lib.  ii.  cap.  13. 

(B)  Ariftotle  fpeaks  very  tica,  that  the  gods  are  to  be 
(lightly  of  Draco's  laws.  He  worfhipped,  and  the  heroes  al-  ' 
faysy  they  had  nothing  extra-  fo,  according  to  the  cuftoms  of 
ordinary  in  them,  except  their  our  aoceilors,  and  in  private 
cruelty  (i);  which  expreffion,  only,  with  good  words,  firft- 
we  apprehend,  has  given  oc-  fruits,  and  annual  libations  (z), 
cafion  to  the  cenfures  of  many  This  feems  to  have  been  a  corn- 
other  authors.  With  relpe^  mentary  on  Triptolemus's 
to  Draco's  laws,  what  me-  laws,  and  is  declarative  only  of 
ments  (till  remain,  put  it  not  in  the  manner  in  which  the  gods 
our  po^er  to  decide  either  for  and  heroes  ou^ht  to  be  wor- 
him  or  againft  him.  Porphyry  fhip|)ed.  Hefychus  (3)  men- 
hath  preferved  a  part  of  one  tions  a  law,  whereby  a  perfon 
of  his  laws,  which  runs  thus  :  eafing  himfelf  in  the  temple  of 
It  is  an  everlafiing  law  in  At-  Apollo,  was  adjudged  to  fuffer 

(1)  Arift.  Polit.  lib.  ii.  cap.  10.        (i)  De  Abftincnt.       (3)  Ap. 
Ant.  Thyf.  Coll.  X.cg»  Ath.  U  Rom. 

Voi.V.  L  death. 
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Yr.  of  Fl.      Nothing  confiderable  lL2^pened  at  Athens,  from  tise 
"74*.      time  of  Draco's  archonfliip  till  that  rj:public  engaged  hcr- 
losi***^    felf  in  a  war  with  the  Mitylenaeans,  about  the  city  of  Si- 
'       geum,  which  was  feated  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Sca- 
JTor  ^witA    manden     The  Athenian  army  was  commanded  by  Phry- 
ti^  MitjU^  non,  a  perfon  equally  remai-kable  for  the  comeliqefs  of  his 
naanu        form,  and  the  generofity  of  his  mind*    The  Mitylenxans 
were  commanded  in  chief  by  Pittacus,  one  of  the  famous 
fages  of  Greece.    As  thefe  commanders  looked  on  the  ho- 
nour of  their  feveral  countries  to  be  engaged  in  this  bufi- 
nefs,  they  exerted  their  utmoft  abilities  with  equal  fuccefs» 
At  laft  thefe  chiefs  met  in  fingle  combat,  wherein  Phry- 
dpn  depended  on  his  valour  only,  but  Pittacus  made  ufe 
of  a  (Iratagem ;  for,  concealing  behind  his  fhield  a  net» 
he  therewith  fuddenly  entangled  Phrynon,  and  eafily  flew 
him  ;  but  this  viftory  not  putting  an  end  to  the  war,  Pe- 
riander,  tyrant  of  Corinth,  interpofed,  and  both  parties 
having  fubmitted  the  difpute  to  his  arbitration,  he  decreed 
that  Sigeum  ftiould  belong  to  the  Athenians*    This  event 
happened   in  the   third  year  pf  the  forty-third   Olym- 

^  Polyaen.  Stratag.  lib.  i*  cap.  25.    Plutarch  de  Malign.  Herodot* 

,.  death.     It  is  probable,  that  a-  ans,  about  the  city  of  Sigeum, 

midft  the  difturbances  which  hath  cofl  the  learned  a  good 

made  laws    neceffary,    Draco  deal   of  trouble.     Herodotus, 

faw,  or  at  leaft  thought  he  faw,  doth  not  fay  any  thing  of  Pit- 

a  neccflity  of  punifhing  very  fe-  tacus,  in  the  account  he  gives 

verely,  fince  the  licentioufnefs  us  of  this  bufincfs  ;  but  Plu- 

of  the  people  was  grown  to  tarch  alleges  this  as  one  in- 

fach  a   height,    that  nothing  fiance  of  his  malignity,  and  the 

but  harih  meafures  could  force  little  inclination  he  had  to  do 

them     within     their    former  any  ftate  but   the    Athenians 

bounds.     After  all,  the  extra-  juftice  (i)»    Plutarch,  indeed, 

vagant  feverity  of  bis  Thcfmoi,  in  commending  exceffively  Pit- 

or  fandions,  like  an  edge  too  tacus's     enfnaring     Phrynon, 

finely  ground,  hindered  them  feems  to  fpeak  him  a  little  pre- 

from  finking  deep,   fo  that  by  judiced  on  that  fide,  at  leaH  as 

degrees,  they  growing  into  dif-  the  rules  of  honour  are  now 

fuetude,    the    commonwealth  fettled*    Potyaenus    tells    this 

flood  more    in  need  of  new  flory,    without     making    any 

laws,  than  (he  flood  in  need  of  farther  obfervation,  than  that 

Draco's.  Pittacus  was  undoubtedly  the 

(C)  The  war  between  the  firfl  inventor  of  the    art   of 

Mitylenians  and  the  Atheni-  .  net*fighting  (2),  which  was  af-* 

;  (i)  Plotarch.  de  Malign.  Herodot-  (2)Poly«n.  Strata^ 

lib.  i.  cap.  ft8> 

.  terwacds 
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.  Aboat  feren  years  after  this  war  was  ended,  Athens  Yr.  of  Fl. 
Mras  torn  hj  civil  diflenfions^     Cylon,  a  man  of  a  mo^  an*      >749* 
cient  family,  fon-in-Iaw  td  Thcagcnes,  tyrant  of  Megara,  ^"^^  ^^^* 
whofe  affi^ble  behaviour  had  gained  him^  many  friends^       ^^^' 
and  wbof6  great  richca  procured- him  many  dependents,  cvlon  forms 
formed  a  deirgn  of  feizittg  the  fupremc  power ;  this  he  a  confpira" 
communicated  to  fuch  as  he  thought  fit  to  be  trufted  with  ^y  uftiTu 
f©  important  a  fecret,  and  they  concurring  with  him  in  *^'fi*P^'^'^ 
his  undertaking,  it  was  agi'eed  to  confult  the  oracle  of  P^^^^* 
Apollo,  which  would  be  the  fitteft  time  for  them  to  put 
this?  defign  in  execution.    The  oracle  anfwcred,  *'  When 
the  citizens  were  employed  in  celebrating  the  higheft  feaft 
to  Jupiter."    Cylon  and  his  aflbciates  waited  therefore  for 
the  forty-fifth  Olympiad,  and  when  many  of  the  citizens 
were  gone  to  the  Olympic  games,  the  confpirators  made 
themfelves  mailers  ot  the  citadel.    Megacles,  at  that  time 
archon,  with  his  eight  affoeiates,  and  the  whole  power  of 
Athens,  immediately  befieged  them ;  and  Cylon  and  his 
party  found  themfelves  fo  exceedingly  diftrefled,  efpecially 
for  provifions  and  water,  that  they  knew  not  what  refolu- 
tipn  to  take.    Their  chief  and  his  brother  found  means 
to  make  their  efcape,  but  the  meaner  fort  were  left  to 
fiiift  for  themfelves  ^.    In  this  extremity  they  fled  to  the 
temple  of  Minerva,  where  they  took  fan£iaary.    Megagles 
perfuaded  them  with  much  difficulty  to  come  down  from 
thence,  and  to  truft  to  the  clemency  of  their  country  ; 
when  they  aflented  to  this  prepofal,  they  tied  a  cord  to 
the  image  of  the  goddefe,  and  carried  the  clew  with  them 
to  demonftrate  that  tbey  were  ftill  under  fan<^uary  ;  but  hut  falls 
unfortunately,  as  they  paffed  the  temple  of  the  Furies,  the  in  his  at* 
line  fnapped  of  itfelf.    Megacles  and  his   officers   con-  umpt,  and 
ftruing  this  accident  into  a  renunciation  of  them  by  the  "  fM^r^" 
goddefs,  fell  upon  them,  and  put  them  to  death  without     * 
mercy :  fuch  as  were  without  the  temple  were  immedi'* 
ately  difpatched;  thofe   that  retired  thither  again  were 
killed  at  the  feet  of  the  altars.     In  a  word,  none  efcapetl 
but  fuch  as  bribed  the  wives  of  the^  officers  of  jailice^    But 
this  flaugbter  did  not  put  an  end  to  the  fedition.     The  re- 
mains of  Cy Ion's  fa^ioa  ci^eated  great  difturbances,  sot 

<  l^roddt.  1R>.  V.  Thticyd.  lib.  i. 

tenvards  common  among  the  net  and  his  dagger,  whereais 

Romans   in   their  fhews,   but  Phrynon  knew  nothing  of  ft 

with  this  difference  from  Pit-*  net  till  he  found  himfelf  in* 

tacus's  behaviour,  tbatthesre*  tangled  ijx  it* 


tiarius  fought  openly  with  his 


by 
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by  pretending  to  dire£l  the  opinions  of  their  countrynl^ity 
but  by  infipuating  that  the  violation  of  Minerva's  fanduary 
had  drawn  down  the  anger  of  heaven,  of  which  all  the  mis- 
fortunes  that  happened  to  the  republic  were  cited  as  indu- 
bitable proofs.  Thefe  insinuations  had  fuch  an  effejiy 
that  Megacles  and  his  officers  were  ftyled  execrable,  and 
held  to  be  perfons  under  the  peculiar  difpleafuie  of  the 
gods  K  What  happened  in  confequence  of  this  we  fliaU 
^  (hortly  fee:  in  the  mean  time,  let  us  obferve  that  the 

oracle  of  ApoUojuftifieditfelf  by  declaring  that  Cylon  and 
his  adherents  miftook  the  feaft;   that  intended  by  the 
oracle  being  the  Diafia,  held  in  Athens  to  the  honour  of 
Jupiter,  and  not  the  Olympic  games '  (D). 
ne  Mega-       While  Athens  was  in  this  confufion,  the  MegarendanS' 
TiuMns       attacked  Nifea ;  having  taken  it,  they  drove  the  Athe- 
^^^jg'^    nians  out  of  Salamis,  which  the  latter  endeavoured  to  re- 
f^j^       '    cover  J  but   in  vain,   for  the  Megarenfians,  continually 

^  Plutarch,  in  Vita  Solon.         i  Dacier  in  Plutarch,  ubi  fupra. 

(D)  There  was,  for  a  long  thenion,  alluding  to  her  con- 
time  after  the  democracy  took  ftant  prefervation  of  her  vir- 
place,  a  ftrong  party  againft  it,  ginity  :  it  was  afterwards  burnt 
who  left  no  meafures  untried,  by  the  Pedians,  but  repaired 
in  order  to  reftore  their  ancient  by  Pericles,  with  fuch  &ill  as 
form  of  government,  Cylon,  well  as  magnificence,  that  the 
as  a  man  of  quality,  repined  at  remains  are  admirable,  and 
the  fudden  change  of  the  ma-  ihew  it  to  have  been  one  of 
'  gidrates,  and  at  the  thoughts  the  finef):  flrudtures  in  the 
of  aiking  that  as  a  favour,  world  (^).  As  to  the  proceed- 
which  he  apprehended  to  be  ing  a^infl  Cylon's  confede- 
due  to  him  as  his  birth-ri^ht.  rates,  it  was  againfl  the  com- 
The  deiign  of  feizing  the  cita-  mon  cuftom  of  Greece,  and 
del,  if  ithadfucceeded,  would,  might  eafily  alarm  a  nation 
in  all  probability,  have  ended  fo  prone  to  fuperftition  as  the 
the  difpute  in  his  favour ;  but  Athenians  were ;  for,  though 
the  number  he  drew  together  they  had  the  moft  penetrating 
proving  far  inferior  to  thofe  genius  of  all  the  inhabitants  of 
who  were  under  the  direction  Greece,  yet,  in  thefe  refpe^ts, 
of  the  archons,  obliged  him  to  they  were  more  fcrupulous  than 
a6t  otherwife  than  he  expected,  any  other  people,  as  we  fhall 
and  to  endure  a  fiege  where  he  fee  in  thefequel  of  this  hiftory, 
hoped  to  make  a  conquefi:  (4).  when  we  come  to  fpeak  of  the 
In  the  citadel,  there  were  two  ordinances  relating  to  their  re- 
temples  to  Minerva;  that  feated  lig^on. 
in  the  middle  was  Hyled  Par- 

(4)  Herodot.  Thucyd.  Plutarch,  in  Vit.  Solonis.       (5)  Cccropia. 
Wheeler's  Voyages. 

viftorious 
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^ricJorious,  cut  off  fuch  numbers  of  them,  that  at  laft,  de- 
spairing of  fuccefs,  and  affli£bed  with  the  great  lofs  they 
had  received,  the  Athenians  made  a  law,  that  it  (hould  be 
capital  for  any  one  to  propofe  tp  attempt  the  recovery  of 
Saiamis ".  About  this  time  the  city  was  exceedingly 
difturbed  with  fuperftitious  fears,  and  frightful  appear- 
ances, which  moved  them  to  confult  the  oracle ;  and  the 
anfw^ed  they  received  was,  that  the  city  muft  be  e3c- 
jnated.  Upon  this  refponfe,  Nicias  was  fent  to  Crete,  to  Epinumdet 
bring  from  thence  Epimenides  the  Pheftian,  reputed  a  jeHt  f9r, 
holy  man,  beloved  of  the  gods,  and  one  who  had  deep 
(kill  in  the  myfteries  of  religion.  He  coming  to  Athens, 
took  fome  fheep  that  were  all  black,  and  others  tha^  were 
all  white  ;  thefe  he  led  into  the  areopagus,  and  turning 
them  loofe,  direfled  certain  perfons  to  follow  them,  whp 
Ihould  mark  where  they  couched,  and  there  facrifice  them ' 
to  the  local  deity.  This  ceremony  being  performed,  altars 
were  ereded  in  all  thefe  places,  to  perpetuate  the  me- 
mory of  this  folemn  expiation*  Epimenides  dire£ted  alfo 
many  temples  and  chapels  to  be  erefted  without  the  city, 
two  of  which  have  been  particularly  noted,  viz.  the  chapel 
of  Contumely,  and  the  chapel  of  Impudence.  He  looked 
earneftly  on  the  port  of  Munychia  for  a  long  time,  and 
faid  to  thofe  who  were  near  hin>,  **  How  bljnd  is  maij  to 
future  things  \  for  did  the  Athenians  forefee  what  mif- 
diief  will  one  day  be  derived  to  them  from  that  place, 
they  would  eat  it  with  their  teeth  ".'*  This  predidion  was  Hispre^c* 
fulfilled  two  hundred  and  feventy  years  after,  when  Anti-  tion. 
pater  conftrained  the  Athenians  to  admit  his  garrifon  into 
that  place.  During  his  flay  at  Athens  he  became  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  Solon,  who  was  already  taken  no* 
tice  of  for  his  fhining  parts  and  admirable  moderation* 
As  for  Epimenides,  the  Athenians  were  highly  fatisfied 
with  what  he  did  for  them  j  and,  in  token  of  tneir  gratis 
tude,  offered  him  prefents  of  great  value,  and  confider- 
able  honours ;  but  he  requefted  only  a  branch  of  the  fa- 
cred  olive;  "and  this  being  granted,  he  returned,  well  fa- 
tisfied, to  Crete  **  (E),  It 

«  Plutarch,  ubi  fupra.  •  Diogen.  Laprtius;  in  Vita  Epimcn, 
*  Plutarch,  in  Vita  Solon, 

(E)  This  Epimenides  was  a  or  rather,  that  he  was  the  firft 
very  extraordinary  perfon,  Dio-  that  luftrated  houfes  or  iieldi, 
genes  Laertius  tells  us,  that  which,  if  fpoken  of  Greece, 
be  was  the  inventor  of  the  art  may  be  true,  for  Mofes  bad, 
pfluitrating  or  cleanfing  houfes,    long  before,  taught  fomething 

L  3  of 
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Yr.  of  Fl.  It  was  fibout  this  time  tbat  Solon  b^an  to  iliew  bimfelf 
75**       to  bis  countrymen^,  and  to  difplay  thofe  qualities  which 

Ante  Chr,  rendered 
597- 

■                  of  this    nature  to  the  Jews,  wildemefs,  **  hccaufc  he  bore 

S^Um*           Thij  was  pra£^ifed  on  the  great  upon  him  all  their  iniquities 

day  of  atonement,  which  might  unto  a  land  of  fejraration  ( i )/' 

properly  be  called  the  annual  The  iwader  will  perceive  that 

fuftradon  of  Ifrael.   Upon  that  we  bare  given  this  account  of 

day  the  priefl  took  for  himfelf  the  fcape-goat  hese,   that  he 

|i  yo^ng  bullock,  and  for  the  mi^t  apply  it  to  what  is  faid 

people  two  goats ;  the  bullock  of    Epiroenides's   method    of 

the  prieft  offered  for  himfelf;  cleanung  the  city  of  Athens, 

then  hecafl  lots  upon  the  goats,  which  has  avifible  refemblance, 

one  was  called  the  goat  of  Je-  and  was,  in  all  probability^  co- 

hovah,    and  was  offered ;  the  pied  from  it,  or  from  the  cuf-? 

other  Azazel,  or,  as  we  tranf-  tom  of  fome  other  eaffern  na- 

late  it,  thefcape-goat;  thelat-  tions,   which    originally  bor- 

ter  was  prefented  alfo  before  rowed  it  ^om  the  Hebrews, 

die  altar  of  God,  and  the  prieft  There  were,   however,  other 

laying  his  bands    upon  him»  ceremonies  pradifed   for  the 

confe^d  all  the  iniquities  of  faaoe    pui^pofe.     Tsetses^    «^ 

the  children  of  Ifrael,  and  all  his  poetical  chronicle,  has  givea 

their     tranfgredions,      which  us  a  very  remarkable  account 

Mofe$  calls  nutting  them  upon  of  the  manner  in  which  luibrar 

the  head  or  the  ^oat,  which  tions  were  made,  their  caufe 

.\V'as  then  fent  away  into    the  and  effects. 

Thus  was,  in  andent  times,  luilration  made : 
When  any  city  groan'd  beneath  the  weight 
Of  famine,  plague,  or  worfe  calamity. 
Forthwith  a  grateful  vidtim  was  prepar'd, 
Which  at  the  holy  altar,  when  they'd  placM^ 
They  cail  upon  the  pile  cheefe,  cakes,  and  figsf ; 
Then  llriking  quick  feven  times  its  genitals 
With  fea-leeks,  and  wild  figs,  and  other  fruits,    ' 
Rude  nature's  produd  without  help  of  art. 
Bum  it  with  wood,  cut  from  unplanted  trees ; 
Next  tow'rds  the  wind  the  fportive  afties  caft 
Upon  the  (ea  ;  thus  they  the  dreadful  ills, 
With  which  the  city  laboured^  drove  away  .(2)  • 

As  to   Epimenides,  Strabo  tions  for  thb  fort  of  rites  (4)^ 

reports  that  he  made  a  great  I^aertius  reports,    that   as  he 

wvt  of  verfes  and  of  hymns  in  was  about  to  mark  a  place  for 

his  purification?  (3) ;  and  Sui-  a  temple  to  three  nymphs,  a 

das  tells  us,  that  he  wrote  in  voice  from  heaven  gave  him 

VieKe  many  rules  a^d  inilruo-  this  dirc^on:   *^  Not  to  the 

it)  Leviticus  xvL  {%)  Tzetzesj^  ^bil.  Hift*  ven  ^%. 

(3)  Ge9|;r.  lib«  %.  ^4)  In  voce  £v<^. 

nymphs^ 
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rendered  liim  fo  defervcdly  beloved  while  living,  and 
which  have  preferved,  uninjured,  for  fo  long  a  traft  of 
time,  the  fame  which  he  acquired.  He  was,  in  every  re- 
fpe£k,.  formed  to  make  a  figure  in  the  Athenian  commoix- 
wealth.  He  was  noble  by  birth,  for  he  defcended  lineally 
from  Codrus ;  his  mother  was  nearly  related  to  th«  mother 
of  Pifiilratus,  and  he  had  a  brother,  called  Dropides, 
who  was  archon  the  year  after  himfelf?.  We  are  told 
that  he  was  born  at  Salamis ;  however,  we  think  that 
afiertion  may  be  doubted.  As  honourable  as  his  family 
was,  the  generofity  of  his  father  left  Solon  in  no  very 
affluent  condition.  Narrow  circumftances  engaged  him 
in  merchandize,  though  he  might  otherwife  have  fubfifted 
decently  by  the  afliftance  of  his  friends  •,  but  this  depen- 
dency did  not  fuit  that  greatnefs  of  foul  which  he  inhe- 
rited 'y  he  chofe,  therefore  to  travel,  and  to  merchandize, 
that  he  might  live  independent  at  home  on  his  return,  and 
not  fufier  that  houfe  to  receive  kindnefTes,  whofe  cuftom 
it  had  been  tobeftowthem.  It  is  plain,  both  from  his 
anions  and  his  writings,  that  he  was  a  difinterefted  pa- 
triot. The  fliamefui  decree,  that  none  under  pain  of 
^ath  fiiould  mention  the  recovery  of  Salamis,  grieved 
fcim  fo  much,  that  he  compofed  an  elegy,  confifting  of  z 
hundred  verfes,  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  people  againd 
the  Megareniians*  who  had  taken  from  them  that  ifland* 
Having  digeiied  this  elegy  thoroughly  in  his  mind,  he  ran 

f  Diod*  Laert.  Vit.  So1cn|. 

nymphs,  but-to  Jupiter.**  Be-  circumftances  of  this  prophet 
fides  the  prophecy  before  men-  and  philofopher,    it    will  be 
tioned,  relating  to  the  haven  proper  to  clofe  this  note  with 
Munychia,  Epinienides  uttered  obferving,  that  the  facred  olive 
another  during  his  ftay  at  A-  was  the  tree  produced  by  Mi«* 
thens  ;    for  hearing  that  the  nerva  when  flie  contended  with 
citizens  were  alarmed  at  the  Neptune ;    and  that  Ariftotle 
progrefs  of  the  Perfian  power  was  an  infidel,  with  refpedt  t^ 
at  fea,  he  prophelied  that  the  the  ftories  of  £pimenides'  fore* 
Perfians  would  not,  for  many  telling  future  events ;  that  fa- 
years,  attempt  hoftilities  againft  mous  fage  being  of  opinion  ouir 
the   Greeks ;  arid  when  they  lu  lira  tor's  talents  lay  ouite  an- 
did,  that  tiation  would  receive  other  way,  viz.  in  diteoverinjg 
greater  lofs  than  they  would  what  old  crimes  had  produced 
be  able  to  bring  upon  the  dates  prefent  puaifhrnents,  and  how 
diey    fought   to  *  deflroy  (5).  <  ^totiemenc    might    be    made^ 
Havbg  related  fia^  uncommon  and  thofe  ills  t^en  avii^y« 

(5)  In  Vit.  Epimenid* 
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if^-  into  t^e  mar(:et-place»  as  if  he  had  been  mad,  trith  his 

night-cap  on  his  bead,  an^  afcf^nding  the  ftoolof  the  com" 
mon  cryer,  he  repeated,  with  great  vehemence,  the  eleggr 
be  had  compofed,  to  the  people  whp  gathered  ro^nd  him. 
That  poem  oegan  thus : 

From  Salamis,  behold  a  cryer  come. 

Who  brings  you  news,  in  nervous  verfes  home. 

But  the  mod  moving  ftrokes,  in  this  celebrated  poen^, 
^ere  contained  in  the  following  verfes : 

Rather  than  Athens^  would  I  ow*d  my  birth. 
To  Pholegondrian,  or  Sicinian  earth  ; 
Since  men  will  fay,  wherever  I  am  toft, 
He's  of  that  daftard  race,  who  Salamis  have  loli:. 

*"  It  ended  thus : 

To  Salamis  let  us  renew  our  claim, 

And  with  the  ifle  reftorM,  reftore  our  fame. 

PerfuaJis        Pififtratus,  who  was  his  near  relation,  mixed  witb  the 
the  Athe^     crowd  which  gathered  round  this  pretended  madman;  he, 
nians  to       \yy  j^j^  perfuafive  eloquence,  heightened  that  martial  rage 
fecZ^^  of  ^^^^'^  ^^^^"  ^^^  kindled  by  his  verfes ;  fo  that,  of  a  fud- 
Salams,      ^^^>  ^^  fentiments  of  the  Athenians  were  wholly  chang- 
ed:  they  determined  to  affert  their  right  to  Salamis,  and 
decreed  a  war  accordingly.     It  is  not  eafy  to  difcovcr  who, 
was  appointed  commander  in  chief  of  this  expedition ; 
fome  fay  Solon,  and  that  Pififtratus   accompanied  him ; 
others  fay  that  Pififtratus  went  general,  sgad  that  Solpu 
affifted  him  with  his  advice  ^  (F). 

There 
q  Plut.  Diog.  X^a^rtt  Paufan.  &e. 

(F)   The  name  of  Solon's  Ariftotle  reckons  Solon  himfelf 

father  was  Euphorion,  or,  as  among    the  inferior  citizens, 

nioflwritersaffirm,£xece{lides;  and  quotes  his  own  works  to 

we  know  nothing  more  of  him.,  prove  it ;    the  truth  is,   that 

than  that,  notwithflanding  his  Solon  was  never  rich,  becaufe 

liberality,  and  the  nobility  of  he  was  honeft :  foniething  of 

bis  defcent,  he  was  far  from  tliis  fort  feems  to  be  implied  in 

being  confiderable  in  Athens,  the  following  verles : 

Many  unjuft  grow  rich,  and  pious  poor; 
We  would  not  change  our  virtue  for  their  ftore; 
For  coofbnt  virtue  is  the  folid  bafe, 
!^iches  from  man  to  man  uncertain  pafs  (6)  • 

(6)  Flatarch.  in  Vita  Solonis. 

'        ':  .       lu 
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There  are  various  accounts  of  the  manner  in  which 
Salamis  was  again  reduced  under  the  Athenian  pqwer. 
The  mod  current  ftory  is,  that  Solon,  coming  with  Pifif- 
fratus  to  Colias,  and  finding  the  women  buf)r  in  celebrating^ 
according  to  the  cuftom,  the  feaft  of  Ceres,  fent  a  con- 
fident to  Salamis,  who,  pretending  to  be  no  friend  to 
that  people,  told  the  inhabitants  that,  if  they  were  inclined 
to  feize  the  faireft  of  the  Athenian  ladies,  they  might  find 
an  opportunity,  by  paiBng  over  to  Coliai.  The  Mega- 
renfians,  giving  eafy  credit  to  what  this  roan  faid,  fitted 
out  a  (hip,  which  Solon  perceiving  from  the  oppofite 
ihore,  immediately  difmiffed  the  womeil,  and  having  Bvvfhai 
drefled  a  fufficipnt  number  of  beardlefs  youths,  in  female  fratagem 
habits,  under  which  they  concealed  every  one  a  dagger,  rec9*u€rtL 
)ie  fent  them  to  the  fea*fide  to  dance  and  divert  themlelves 
;is  the  women  ufed  to  do.  When  thofe  who  came  from 
Salamis  drew  near  the  coaft,  and  faw  thefe  young  people 
amufing  themfelves,  they  leaped  on  fhore  with  great 
eagemefs,  to  feize  thefuppofed  fpmales;  but  their  (hip  was 
furprifed,  themfelves  were  murdered,  and  the  Athenians 
embarking  on  board  their  veflel,  failed  immediately  to 
Salamis,  which  they  reduced.  Polysenus  has  inferted  this 
relation,  and  Plutarch  alfo  admits  that  it  was  the  received 
account  \  he  tells  us,  however,  that  others  had  related  it 
after  this  manner :   the  firft  thing  Solon  did  after  he  was 

In  his  youth  he  was  much  mou6  (7)     He  had  a  jufi:  and 

addled  to  poetry,  and  as  he  high  idea  of  the  power  of  verfe, 

bad  no    very  weighty  affairs  which  he  thought  capable  of 

upon  his  hands^  he  wrote  and  making  the  flrongeft  impref- 

publiihed  a  great  many  poems ;  fions  on  the  mind  of  man ;  yet 

certain  it  is,  that  all  he  did  in  he  was  a  great  orator,  and  wrote 

this  way  deferves  the  highell  in  profe  with  peculiar  neat« 

commendation  ;   his  language  nefs  of  expreifion  and  perfpicui- 

18  always  pure,    his  thoughts  tv.    It  is  evident,  both  from 

alike  delicate  and  clear,    his  the  life  and  writings  of  Solon, 

fubje£b  ufeful  and   fublime ;  that  he  was  a  perfon  not  only 

and  therefore  Plato  had  juft  of  exalted  virtue,  butofamoft 

reafon  to  fa^,  that  if  he  had  agreeable  temper*  He  loved  fo- 

finilhed  all  hi^  poems,  and  par-  ciety,  and  made  it  his  bufinefs 

ticularly  the  hifiory  he  brought  to  promote  the  welfare  of  fo- 

out  of  Egypt,  and  had  taken  ciety.     His  inflitutions  are  as 

time  to  revife  and  corre<f^  them  remarkable    for     their   lenity 

ias  others  did,  neither  Homer,  and  pra£tibility,    as  thofe  of 

Hefiod,  or  any  other  ancient  Lycurgus  are  for  harflinefs  and 

poet  would  have  been  more  fa*  forcing  human  nature. 

(7}  In  Timai. 
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appoint^ed  direfier  of.  this  expedition,  was  to  confult  tbe 
oracle  of  Apollo  at  Delphi^  from  whom  he  received  tbi^ 
refponfe : 

Let  facrifice  be  to  thofe  heroes  paid, 
Who  under  the  Afopian  ground  are  laid. 
And  dead,  ate  by  the  fetting  fun  furvey'd. 

Solon  undertook  to  explain  this  dark  predi^iion^  and 
.was  fo  happy  as  to  interpret  it  right.     Heconjednred  that 
•the  heroes,  mentioned  by  the  oracle,  were  Periphemis 
and  Cychris;  he  failed,  thepefore»  by  night,  to  Salamis,  and 
made  offerings  at  their  tombs.     This  ceremony  being  per- 
formed, he  affembled  a  body  of  five  hundred  Athenian 
volunteers,  who,  if  they  fucoeeded,  were  to  have  the  go- 
Z)(^/r#«/     vernment  of  the  ifiaod.     Thefe  embarked  in  a  galley  of 
ac^unts  of  thirty  oars,  and  in  a  coofiderable  number  of  fi&ing  boats, 
thi  taking    ^^^  fetting  fail  in  th«  evening,  arrived^  the  da§r  following, 
%/ Salamis.  -^^  abay  of  the  ifle  of  Salamis,  which  looked  towards  £». 
bcea.    The  next  morning  the  wbple  ifland  was  alarmed, 
though  they  did  not  know-  on  what  accouBt ;  at  laft,  the 
Athenian  galley  being  defcried,  the  Megaren^ams  manned 
a  ftout  ihipi  which  doubling  the  cape,  in  order  to  attack 
the  galley,  was  on  a  fudden  furrounded  by  S<^on's  armed 
b(^ate,  and  foon  taken.    The  Athenians  having  put  to 
death  all  the  men  they  had  furprifed  in  this  ve&l,  filled 
it  with  their  braveft  youth,  dreiTed  in  Megarenfian  ha- 
bits, whkh  procured  them  an  eafy  entrance  into  the  jjort, 
where,  when  they  arrived,  they  fnade  aU  imaginable  haflt 
on  {hore,  and  attacked  thofe  who  came  to  welcome  them 
as  their  friends.     In  the  mean  time  the  remainder  of  the 
Athenians  marched  by  land,  and  attacked  the  city  on  the 
other  fide  with  fuch  fury,  that  it  was  fpeedily  taten.     In 
memory  of  this   extraordinary  event,    they  inftituted  a 
folemn  feaft^  during  which  an  Athenian  fliip  came,  as  k 
were,  privately  into  the  harbour,  aad  the  people  rumiilig 
down  to  meet  it,  an  uv^A  man  leaped,  on  &ore,  and  ran 
towards  the  promontory  of  Sciradium,  as  if  to  join  his 
companions. who  had  marched  by  lakid*    Near  this  place 
tibere  flood  a  temple  dedicated  to  Marsj  fuppofed  to  have 
49«en  ere€i:ed  by  Solon,  in  memory  of  this  viftory,  which 
]^ut  the  Athenians  in  poffeffioh  of  the  whole  ifland,  the 
reft  of  the  Megarenfians  retiring  to  their  own  country,  in 
virtue  of  A  tfeaty  concluded  with  Solon.     The  Megar^i- 
fians  fo  highly  refented  the  lofs  of  Salamis,  that,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  treaty,  they  prefently  fent  new  forces  thither, 
againfl  whom  the  Atbematis  fought,   fometimes   with 

good, 
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good^  fometimes  with  ill  fortune.  At  laft  it  was  decreed 
to  leave  this  dii|)ute  to  the  Lacedsemonians^  who  com- 
miiBoned  the  five  following  perfons :  Critolaides,  ^mom-* 
pharetuSy  Hypfechidas,  Anaxilas,  and  Cleomenes,  to  hear 
both  parties^  Solon  pleaded  on  this  occafion  the  caufe  of 
his  country,  and  fome  have  fuggeded  that  he  pra£iifed  a 
little  fraud  to  make  it  fucceed.  They  fay,  that  finding 
^he  following  verfe  in  Home  : 

Ajax  from  Salamis  twelve  frigates  brought, 

be  udded  theretp, 

And  rang*d  his  troops  where  the  Athenians  fought. 

From  whence  he  would  have  inferred,  that  Salamis  art 
that  time  belonged  to  the  Athenians.     But  the  friends  of 
Solon  afiert,  that  this  is  an  idle  ftory,  and  that  their  great    . 
orator  made  ufe  of  quite  another  proof ;  he  made  it  ap- 
pear, that  Philaeus  and  Euryfaces,  the  fons  of  Ajax,  fet- 
tled at  Athens,  and  being  received  intb  the  number  of 
citizens,  gave  up  that  ifland  to  the  Athenians,  Philseus 
becoming  fo  confiderable  a  perfon,  that  one  of  their  wards 
took  its  name  from  him.     He  urged  farther,  that  the  per-  The  Mm 
fons  buried  in  Salamis  lay  with  their  faces  to  the  weft,  Pf^^f  ^- 
agrccablc  to  the  cuftom  of  the  Athenians,  and  dire£Wy  ^^^'^?'  '* 
contrary  to  that  of  the  Megarenfians,    who  turned  the  ^^j^^    ' 
faces  01  their  dead  towards  the  eaft ;  and  that  only  one  founJgd. 
perfon  was  laid  in  a  grave,  which  likewife  correfponded 
with  the  praflice  of  the  Athenians,  and  differed  from  the 
Megarenfian  cuftom,  which'  was  to  bunr  three  or  four  in 
one  grave  '.     It  would  be  needlefs  to  fatigue  the  reader 
with  any  farther  circumftances  of  this  debate  ;-iet  is  fuf- 
fice  to  fay,  that  Solon  carried  his  caufe,  not  by  the  arts  of 
a  fallacious  eloquence,  but  by  the  force  of  ftrong  argu- 
ment, urged  in  plain  and  perfpicuous  terms  *. 

On  the  return  of  Solon  to  Athens,  he  was  highly  ei- 
tolled  by  the  people,  to  whom  he  quickly  afforded  a  new 
occafion  of  admiring  his  wifdom.  It  happened  that  th^ 
inhabitants  of  Cirrha,  a  town  feated  in  the  bay  of  Co- 
rinth, after  having,  by  repeated  iiicurfions,  wafted  the 
territory  of  Delphi,  befieged  the  city  itfelf,  from  a  greedy 
defire  of  making  themfelves  matters  of  the  riches  con- 
tained in  the  temple  of  Apollo.  Advice  of  this  outrage 
being  fcnt  to  the  Amphiftyons,  who  were  the  ftate»- 

r  Flat,  in  Vita  Sqlon.  Diogcn.  Laert.  *  Var.  Hift.  lib.  vii* 

cap.  i^. 
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general  of  Greece,   Solon  advifed  that  this  matter  IhoiiM 
be  univerfally  refented ;    and  that  all  the  Greek  ftates 
AgiMirai    ihould  immediately  join  in  faving  the  Delphic  oracle,  and 
^^  .       punifliing  the  impiety  of  the  Cirrhasans  ;  with  which  pro- 
imifijl  the     P^f^l  ^^  council  immediately  complied,  and  decreed  a 
CtrrJ^oMSi  general  war  againft  that  people.  Solon  was  not  appointed 
general  of  thi$  expedition,  as  Hermippus,  from  another  au- 
thor, relates,  nor  did  he  command  the  Athenian  troops. 
Clyflhenes,  tyrant  of  Sicyon,  commanded  in  chief,  and 
Alcmacon  was  general  of  the  Athenian  quota ;  Solon  z€tcd 
as  counfellor  or  aififtant  to  Clyfthenes  $  and  it  was  by 
his  advice  that' the  war  was  condu£ied  to  a  profperpiis  ifliie. 
When  the  Greek  army  had  befieged  Cirrha  fome  time,  * 
without  any  fign  of  fuccefs,  Apollo  was  conftUted,  who 
anfwered. 

In  vain  you  hope  to  take  the  place  before 

The  fea's  blue  waves  roll  o'er  the  hallow'd  ftiore. 

This  refponfe    ftruck  the   army  with   furprize,  from 
whence  Solon  extricated  them  by  advifing  Clyfthenes  to 
confecrate  folemnly  the  whole  territories  of  Cirrha  to  the 
Delphic  Apollo,    whence  it  would  follow  that  the  iea 
muft  waili  the  facred  coaft  ^    Paufanius.  tells  us  that  he 
made  ufe  of  another  ftratagem,  which  was  this  ;  he  caus- 
ed   the    channel    of    the  river    Fliftus    to  be    turned,' 
which  ran  through  the  city  of  Cirrha,  hoping  to  have  dif- 
trefled  the  inhabitants  for  water ;  but  they  having  a  great 
fX/  €ttj  tf  many  wells,  his  fcheme  did  not  thoroughly  fucceed.    He 
Grrka,  by  then  caufed  a  great  number  of  hellebore  roots  to  be  fliced 
nnhai    -      j^^d  thrown  into  the  Pliflus,  and  when  the  water  was 
Ik^d  ^^'     thoroughly  impregnated  with  the  juice  of  thefe  roots,  he  ' 
turned  the  river  into  its  old  channel.     The  Cirrhaeans, 
overjoyed  at  the  fight  of  running  water,  came  down  in 
troops  and  drank  eagerly  \  an  epidemic  ilux  enfued,  and 
the  citizens,  being  no  longer  able   to  defend  the  walls, 
the  place  was  foon  taken.     On  the  reduQion  of  this  place 
the  inhabitants  were  feverely  puniQied,  and  Cirrha  be- 
came thenceforward  the  arfenal  of  Delphi  ^ 

When  Solon  returned  from  this  expedition  he  found 
all  things  out  of  order :  the  remnant  of  Cylon's  fa£lion  be- 
gan to  gather  ftrength,  and  to  excite  groat  diihirbances 
in  the  city.  The  pretence  of  religion,  enabled  them  to 
embroil  tne  whole  ftate.    They  gave  out  confidently,  that 

t  Plut.  in  Vita  Solon.  »  Paufan.  in  Phocicis.  Polyaen. 
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:ill'the  misfortunes  the  republic  had  met  with,  were  de-  Niwdif- 
rived  from  the  anger  of  the  gods^  occafioned  by  the  im-  turhancts 
pious  cruelty  of  Megacles  and  his  fa£lion.     It  happened  '"  ^^^* 
that  the  lofs  of  Salamis  a  fecond  time  coincided  with  this 
clamour.     Solon  interpofed  on   this  occafion,  and  per-«' 
faaded  thofe  who  were  ftyled  execrable  to  abide  a  trial. 
To   this  experiment   when  they   had  confented,    three 
hundred  perfons  were  chofen  judges.     One   Myron,  of 
the  Phlyenfian  ward,  taking  upon  him  to  profecute,  ex- 
erted himfelf  with  fuch  effeft,  that  the  three  hundred  ^        .^ 
condemned  fuch  of  Megacles's  faftion  as  were  living,  to  |,^^„  ^^^. 
perpetual  banifhment,  and  caufed  the  bones  of  fuch  as  demnedu 
were  dead  to  be  taken  up  and  caft  without  the  limits  of  pfrp$tuai 
their  country ;  thus  this  fedition  was  appeafed,  and  the  *'*'?*• 
tranquility  of  Athens  was  reftored  ^. 

The  turbulent  difpofition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Attica 
would  not   fuffer  them  to  remain  long  in  quiet.     They 
foon  began  to  be  difpleafed  with  their  conftitution,  thougn 
they  could  not  agree  how  it  (hould  be  improved.    Thefc  Thnedif' 
difputes  divided  the  Athenians  into  thrfee  parties,  the  Di-  ferent  fai* 
acrii,  Pediaei,  and  Parali ;  the  firft  were  the  inhabitants  ^^^A^'* 
of  the  hilly  country,  who  declared  pofitively  for  a  perfedt 
democracy ;  the  fecond,  dwelling  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
country,  and  being  far  more  opulent,  infifted  upon  an  oli- 
garchy, fuppoiing  that  the  government  would  then  be  for 
die  moil  part  in  their  hands  ;  the  third  part,  living  on  the 
coaft,  were  men  of  moderate  principles,    and  defired  a 
mixed  government-     In  the  midft  of  thefe  debates  there 
fprung  up  a  new  caufe  of  trouble  j  the  rich  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  laws,  oppreiTed  and  enflaved  the  poorer  fort  in 
fuch  a  manner,  as  they  were  unable  to  bear.    The  meaner  Difturb^ 
people  being  indebted   to    the   rich,   either  tilled  their  tMces 
grounds,  and  paid  them  the  fixth  part  of  the  produce,  or  en-  ^f^'f^ 
gaged  their  bodies  for  their  debts,  fo  that  fomc  were  made  *  ^     '^'* 
(laves  at  home,  and  many  fold  abroad;  nay,  to  fuch  a 
pitch  of  mifery  was  this  mifcbief  grown,  that  many  fold 
their  children  to  pay  their  creditors,  and  others  in  defpair 
quitted  their  native  country.     Such  as  had  more  refolu- 
tion  than  the  reft,  were  for  throwing  pfF  a  yoke  too  heavy 
to  be  borne  ;  thefe  began  to  look  about  for  a  leader,  de- 
claring openly  that  they  intended  to  make  a  thorough 
change  in  the  government,  to  free  fuch  as  their  creditors 
had  brought  into  bondage,  and  to  make  a  repartition  of 
lands  •     In  this  defperate  (ituation  the  citizens  in  general 

V  Plutarcbt  in  Vita  Solon.    Diogen.  Laert^  in  Vita  Soloais. 
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caft*  tlicir  eyes  upon  Solon.  Thofe  who  were  ifl  ttrtJ 
greateft  fear  of  what  might  happen  from  prcfent  troubles, 
wifhed  toexalt  him  to  the  fovereignty :  and  the  moft  prudent 
Athenians,  when  they  confidered  how  difficult  it  would 
be  to  reform  fo  difordered  a  commonwealth  by  law  and 
reafen,  inclined  to  have  him  created  prince.  It  was  lifce- 
wife  aflerted,  that  the  oracle  of  Apollo  advifed  the  fame? 
expedient, in  the  following  rcfponfe  dircftcd  to  Solon : 

Aflume  the  h^Im,  the  fhip  with  prudence  guide^ 
And  thoufandswill  afllilto^ftem  the  tide. 

It  was  upon  this  occafion  that  Solon  (hewed  a  fpirit  of 
patriotifm  which  perhaps  never  had  its  equal :  he  conde-* 
fcended  fo  far  as  to  make  ufe  of  fraud  for  the  good  of 
others,  and  with  a  prodigious  greatnefs  of  foul  diflembled 
with  and  cheated  both  parties,  that  he  might  fave  all.  Had 
he  accepted  the  fovereignty,  he  would  immediately  have 
acquired  whatever  he  could  wifh,  and  might  have  done 
his  country  fervice :  he  refufed  this  as  far  as  it  might  have 
benefited  himfelf,  and  yet  took  upon  him  all  the  care  and 
trouble  of  a  prince,  to  benefit  the  people ;  thus  he  dcmon- 
flrated  that  neither  fear  nor  indolence  had  any  fhare  in 
his  refolution  '. 

He  was  chofen  archon  without  having  recourfe  to  lots, 
and  when  he  was  ele£t:ed  he  difappointed  the  hopes  of  both 
parties.  Wherever  he  found  things  tolerable  under  the 
old  conftitution,  he  refufed  to  alter  them ;  and  was  at  ex- 
traordinary pains  to  explain  the  reafon  and  neceffity  of 
thofe  changes  he  made,  laying  this  down  as  a  maxim, 
**  That  thofe  laws  will  be  beft  obferved  which  power  and 
jufticc  equally  fupport.*'  He  was  a  perfe£l  judge  of  hu- 
man nature,  and  fought  to  rule  men  by  convincing  them 
it  was  their  intcreft  to  obey,  and  not  by  attempting  to  force 
upon  them  whatever  he  efteemed  right ;  and  therefore  he 
anfwered  a  perfon  who  afked  hirh  **  Whether  he  had 
given  the  Athenians  the  beft  laws  iri  his  power;'*  **  I  have 
eftablithed  the  beft  they  could  receive."  Knowing  that  it 
was  impoffible  to  pleafe  all,  he  made  it  his  utmoft  care 
not  effentially  to  difpleafe  any ;  whence  it  followed,  that 
none  fought  to  abrogate  the  laws  he  enafled. 

As  to  the  occafion  of  the  fedition,  namely,  the  opprefled 
ftate  of  the  meaner  rank,  he  took  it  away  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  by  a  contrivance  which  he  ftyled  fifachthia,  i,  e.  a 
SJcbarge\  but  what  this  was^    authors  are  not  agreed  i 
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fome  iay  that  he  releafed  all  debts  then  exifiing^  and  pro- 
hibited for  the  future  the  making  any  man's  body  liable 
for  a  debt.     Others  affirm  that  the  poor  were  eafed^not 
by  cancelling  th^ir  debts,  but  by  lowering  the  intereft, 
and  increafing  the  value  of  money ;  a  mina,  which  before 
was  worth  leventy-three  drachms  only,   being  by  him 
made  equal  to  a  hundred,  a  meafure  which  was  01  great 
advantage  to  the  debtor,  and  did  the  creditor  no  hurt* 
But,  after  all,  it  is  more  probable  that  the  fifachthia  was  a 
total  difcharge  or  remiffion,  otherwife  Solon  would  not 
have  aflerted,  that  by  this  expedient  he  had  removed  the 
many  marks  of  mortgages  which  were  every  where  to  be 
feen ;  for  the  Athenians  had  a  cuflom  of  hanging  up  bil- 
lets to  (hew  that  houfes  were  mortgaged  for  a  certain  fum 
of  money;,  that  he  had  freed  from  apprehenfion  fuch  as 
were  driven  to   defpair  j  called  home  exiles,  whom  the 
dread  of  their  creditors  had  kept  abroad  till  they  forgot 
their  native  language ;  and  delivered  from  bondage  fuch 
as  were  flaves  in  their  native  foil.     In  the  midft  of  all  his  the  »«- 
glory  an   unlucky  accident  befel  him,  which  for  a  time  generous 
hurt  his  reputation,    and  had  almoft  overturned  all  his  ^onduStof 
fchemes*     Conbn,  Clinias,  and  Hipponicus,  his  intimate  /^.^^f  '' 
friends,  having  been  confulted  by  him  on  an  oration  he 
had  pcepared  to  engage  the  people  to  confent  to  the  dif- 
charge of  debts,  on  a  promife  that  he  would  attempt  no- 
thing as  to  lands ;  thefe  men^  betraying  the  truft  he  re- 
pofed  in  them,  borrowed  great  fums  of  money,  and  pur- 
chafed  eftates  before  the  edift  came  out :  this  traffic  was  GrwndUfs 
at  firft  thought  to  have  been  the  effeft  of  connivance,  but  ajperfiom 
the  afperfion  was  wiped  off,  when  it  appeared  that  Solon  ^^f"^ 
himfelf  was  a  fuffi^rer,  as  fome  fay,  five  talents,  others     ^  *** 
feven,  others  fifteen,  which  he  had  lent  out  at  intereft, 
and  which  in  confequence  of  his  own  law  he  loft :  his 
friends  however  could  never  recover  their  credit,  but  were 
for  ever  ftigmatized  with   the  opprobrious  appellation  of 
chreocopidae,  i.  e.  debt-Jinkers^. 

The  Athenians  foon  began  to  be  as  little  pleafed  with  So- 
lon's management  as  with  their  former  condition,  the  rich 
and  poor  being  equally  diflatisfied  ;  the  former  thought  he'  / 
had  done  too  much  in  cancelling  their  debts ;  the  latter 
thought  he  had  done  too  little,  becaufe  he  had  not  divid- 
ed the  lands  of  Attica  equally  ampngft  th<em.  It  is  from 
Solon  himfelf  that  we  have  this  account,  and  we  have  it 
iii  his  ufual  manner,  that  is,  in  verfe : 

y  Pluta/ch.  ubi  fupra« 
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1  tfiice  your  favourite  was,  butnow 
You  look  upon  me  with  contraded  brow ; 
Had  any  man  but  me  obtained  your  grace. 
He  would  have  claim'd  a  fal'ry  with  his  placeV 

In  a  (hort  time,  however,  they  had  judgement  enough 
to  difcover  they  were  in  the  wrong,  and  they  gave  at  lea{{ 
a  more  public,  if  not  a  more  general  token  of  their  re- 
pentance»  than  they  had  (hewn  of  their  difpleafure  ;  for 
they  inftituted  a  folemn  facrifice  jn  teftimony  of  their  ac-< 
quiefcing  under  the  inftitution,  and  called  it  fifachthia  ^ 
at  (he  fame  time  they  unanimoufly  ele£bed  Solon,  legifla- 
tor  of  Athens,  giving  him  power,  not  t)nly  to  make  laws, 
but  to  alter  and  new-model  their  conftitution  as  he  ihould 
think  proper  *. 

The  firft  ftep  this  great  man  took,  after  his  country  had 
conferred  upon  him  fo  extraordinary  an  office,  was  to 
cancel  the  laws  of  Draco,  excepting  only  thofe  relating  to 
murder.  A  proceeding  pcrfeftly  right,  fince  there  is  no- 
thing more  diflionourable,  and  at  the  fame  time  more 
dangerous  to  a  ftate  than  latent  laws,  i.  e.  fuch  as  are  dif- 
ufed,  and  yet  in  being,  which  was  the  cafe  of  Draco's ; 
their  feverity  rendering  them  hateful,  Solon  took  away 
their  authority ;  nor  would  he  fufFer  his  inftitutions  to  bear 
the  fame  name.  It  was  the  defire  of  Solon  to  a£^  in  all 
refpefls  moderately  j  he  therefore  rcfolved  to  place  the  fu- 
preme  power  in  the  people,  and  to  leave  the  execution  of 
the  government  to  the  nobles :  with  this  view  he  divided 
the  people  into  four  degrees,  or  ranks  ;-  the  firft  of  thefe 
confjfted  of  fuch  whofe  ftock  amounted  to  five  hundred 
medimni,  or  meafures  of  fruit ;  thefe  he  ftyled  Pentacofi- 
medimni,  and  they  paid  a  talent  to  the  public  treafury. 
The  fecond  clafs  confifted  of  fuch  as  were  able  to  keep  a 
horfe,  or  were  worth  three  hundred  meafures ;  they  w^ere 
ftyled  Hippodatelountes,  i.  e.  bound  to  find  a  horfe.  The 
third  clafs  was  cbmpofed  of  fuch  as  were  worth  two  hun- 
dred meafures  \  they  were  ftyled  Zengites,  which  implies 
a  middle  rank,  becaufe  they  ftood  between  the  knights, 
and  the  loweft  order  of  the  people,  who  were  ftyled 
Thetes  \  thefe  were  not  admitted  to  any  office,  but  each 
of  them  had  his  vote  in  the  general  affembly  of  tbe  peo- 
ple, which  was  thought  at  firft  a  matter  of  little  confe- 
quencc,  fo  that  the  nobility  gave  themfelves  no  pain  about 
it,  though,  in  after-times,  it  was  found  of  the  higheft 
confequence,  as  Solon  forefaw  it  would  be ;  the  reafon 
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was  this  :  Solon  purpofely  drew  up  his  laws  in  obfcurc 
terms,  and  allowing,  in  all  cafes,  an  appeal  to  the  people^ 
doubts  often  arofe  ;  appeals  were  confequently  frequent ; 
and  hence,  though  the  common  fort  could  not  attain  to 
magiilracy,  yet  they  had  a  great  power  in  the  Aate. 

Herein  confided  the  ancient  democracy  of  Athens ;  but 
becaufe  that  kind  of  government  is,  in  its  nature,  more 
apt  to  change  than  any  other,  Solon,  in  order  to  fecure  it^ 
eftablifhed  two  checks,  or,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  make 
ufe  of  his  metaphor,  threw  out  two  anchors  to  fecure  it.  Raifts  th 
The  firft  of  thefe  was  the  court  of  areopagus,  which,  nputathn 
though  fettled  long  before,  had  loft  much  of  its  power  by  ^  '^' 
Draco's  preferring  the  ephetK.    In  ancient  times,  it  con-  f  jjl,^** 
fifted  of  fuch  perfons  as  were  moft  confpicuous  in  the 
ftate  for  their  wealth,  power,  and  probity;  but  Solon 
made  it  a  rule,  that  fuch  only  ihould  have  a  feat,  as  had 
ferved  the  office  of  archon :  this  had  the  efFeft  he  deiign<<^ 
ed  5  it  raifed  the  reputation  of  the  areopagites  very  high, 
and  rendered  their  decrees  fo  wonderfully  venerable,  that  ^ 

none  contefted  or  repined  at  them,  through  a  long  courfe 
of  ages.  The  fecond  prop  of  the  Athenian  common- 
wealth was  the  fenate,  which  Solon  made  to  confift  of  fout  The  finaii* 
hundred,  a  hundred  out  of  each  tribe.  Thefe  had  the 
prior  cognizance  of  all  that  was  to  come  before  the  peo- 
ple, and  nothing  could  be  propofed  to  the  general  afTem- 
bly  till  digefted  by  them ;  fo  that,  as  far  as  he  was  able, 
he  provided  againft  a  thirft  of  arbitrary  power  in  the  rich, 
and  a  defire  of  licentious  freedom  in  the  commons ;  the 
areopagus  being  a  check  upon  the  former,  as  the  fenate 
was  a  curb  on  the  latter  *. 

The  general  frame  of  the  republic  thus  fettled,  he  gave 
the  Athenians  a  body  of  laws^  of  which  we  have  ftill  fome 
remaining ;  thefe  were  fo  much  efteemed,  that  the  Ro- 
mans fent  ambaiTadors  to  Athens  to  tranfcribe  them  for 
the  ufe  of  their  ftate.  As  thefe  tranfcribed  laws  became 
the  bails  of  the  Roman  jurifprudence,  which  has  fince 
been  received  almoft  throughout  Europe,  under  the  nanpie 
of  the  civil  law ;  we  may  with  reafon  affirm,  that  many 
of  Solon's  conftitutions  are  yet  in  force.  Such  as  are 
afcribed  to  him  by  ancient  authors  we  fhaU  give  a  concife 
account  of  in  this  place. 

We  will  begin  with  one  of  the  moft  extraordinary  fta*  His  Upw^ 
totes  enaded  by  this  lawgiver,  and  which  has  given  poli- 

«  Pollux,  lib  viii.  cap.  to.  Plutarch,  ubi  fupra*  Potter^s  Archeo* 
logia,  Meur(iu>,  Solon,  &c* 
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treiank  tbe  moft  trbubie  tf>  undi^rftand ;  we  ar6  obliged  to 
A.  Gcllms  for  prdfemng  to  ns  tbe  very  words  of  this  law. 
Mf^if^  *•  It  rans  cktts  :  ^^  If,  through  dhbord  and  diCfenfion,  atiy  fe* 
JgdiiUms*     liition  or  infurneftioti  diin&  the  people  into  two  parties^ 
fo  that  with  exafperated  minds  they  take  arms  and  %ht 
igiinft  each  other  \  he  who  at  fuch  a  time»  and  in  fach  a 
eafe,  (halt  not  engage  himfelf  on  one  fide  or  other,  but 
ihatl  endeavour  to  retire  and  Cetparate  himfelf  from  the  evils 
fallefi  on  his  country,  let  foch  a  one*  lofing  houfes,  coun-* 
try,  and  eftate,  be  fcnt  out  an  exile  •*."     Plutarch  explains 
the  reafon  of  it',  as  does  the  firn  author  cited,  who  highly 
commends  it,  and  fays,  that  though  at  firft  (rght  it  may 
feem  dangerous  to  the  public  peace,  yet  in  truth  it  was 
calculated  to  fupport  it  \  for  the  wife  and  jaft,  as  well  m 
the  envious  and  wicked,  being  obliged  to  chufe  fome  iide, 
matters  were  eafily  accommodated  ;  whfereas,  ti  tbe  latter 
only,  as  is  generally  the  cafe  with  other  cities,  had  the 
management  of  fadions,  they  would,  for  private  reafons, 
be  continually  kept  up,  to  the  great  hurt,  »f  not  the  utter 
ruin  of  th»  ftate  \ 
His  rules         The  rules  which  Solon  gave  for  beftowmg  heireffcs 
niktutg  »   have  been  very  harlhiy  cenfured ;  we  will  collect  them, 
hiirtps,      jhat  the  reader  may  fee  the  general  intent  of  tbe  leg^flator. 
The  next  of  kin  to  an  heirefs  may  require*  her  in  marriage, 
and  fhe  may  likewife  require  him;   if  he  refufes,  let 
him  pay  five  hundred  drachms  for  her  dowry.     If  he  who 
pofTefTeth  fuch  an  inheritrix  by  law,  as  her  lord  and  maf- 
ter,  be  impotent,  let  it  be  lawful  for  her  to  adhiit  »ny  of 
her  hufband's  neareft  kindred  ;  and  let  him  who  has  mar- 
ried an  heirefs  be  obliged  to  vifit  her  thrice  a  month  at 
leaft.    The  intent  of  thefe  injundtions  was,  that  neither 
a  rich  heirefs  might  carry  the  eftate  out  of  her  family,  nor 
«  poor  one  be  in  danger  of  marrying^  below  her  birth ; 
as  to  the  law^  allowing  a  woman  to  have  recourfe  to  fome 
xA  her  hufband's  relations,    it  might  poifibly  hav^  been 
made  to  prevent  perfons,  who  knew  themfelves  to  be  im- 
potent, from  marrying  fuch  heireflcs,  and  depriving  the 
next  relation  of  his  due  *. 
TomaT'         ^^  cnafted,  that  a  bride  ihould  bring  no  more  with  her 
fiages.        than  three  robes,  and  fome  (light  houfehold  goods  of  lit- 
tle value,  and  that  the  bride  and  bridegroom  Ihould  be 
4hut  into  a  room  together,  and  there  eat  a  quince ;  the 
• 
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1)ridc  likewife  brought  an  earthen  pan,  wherein  barley 
was  parche4s  to  the  houfe  of  herhufband.  The  meaning 
of  all  this  was,  that  SoJon  defired  to  render  marridge  no 
longer  ,3  n»ercenary  bufinefs,  but  a  contraft  of  minds, 
feuaded  upon  mutual  afFe£^ion ;  the  eating  of  the  quince 
implied,  that  their  difcourfes  ought  to  be  pleafant  to  each 
odior,  that  fruit  making  the  breath  fweet ;  the  earthen 
vefel,  which  was  called  phrogeteon,  fignified  that  {he 
iinder^ok  the  bufmefs  of  the  houfe,  and  would  do  her 
part  towardis  providing  for  the  family  ^ 

He  ordained,  that  none  fliould  revile  the  dead,  even  Forbids  i9 
though  provoked  by  the  children  of  the  deceafed.     This  ^^'^^  ^^f 
law  procured  him  great  applaufe,  and  had  certainly  in  it  ^f^^*°^^^** 
inoch  both  of  humanity  and  policy.    He  direfted,  that  ''*'^*<^* 
tione  fhould  revile  any  living  perfon  at  facred  folemnities, 
in  the  courts  of  juftice^  or  at  public  fpedlacles,  on  pain 
of  paying  three  drachmae  to  the  perfon  reviled,  and  two 
more  to  the  public  treafury.     He  like  wife  made  a  law 
againft  ilander.    '  This  great  man  knew,  that  a  general 
Jaw  againft  anger  could  never  be  put  in  execution.     He 
therefore  contented  himfelf  with  providing,  that  the  paf- 
fions  of  private  men  fliould  not  diflionour  religious  cere- 
monies, the  juflice  of  the  ftate,  or  public  diveriions,  and 
that  no  pailion  fliould  excufe  calumny. 

Before  Solon's  time,   citizens  had  not  the  power  of 
making  wills,  but  a  man's  goods  and  eftate  went  to  his 
heir  at  law  ;  but  Solon,  having  abrogated  this  cuflom,  en- 
aded,  that  fuch  as  had  no  children  might  leave  their  Allows  the 
cftates  to  whom  they  pleafed,  preferring  friendfliip  to  fa-  childUft  to 
mily,  and  the  ties  of  affeftion  to  confanguinity  5  but  then  ^^^'^^^^^^^ 
'  he  added  this  provifo,  that  the  maker  of  fuch  a  will  fliould  ^^^^  ^V 
be  in  the  full  pofleflion  of  his  fenfes,  not  wrought  upon  pUafid* 
by  ficknei^,  potions,  bondage,  or  the  blandifliments  of  a 
wife.     He  likewife  ordained,  that  adopted  perfons  fliould 
make  no  will,  but  as  foon  as  they  had  children  lawfully 
begotten,  thenthey  were  at  liberty  to  return  into  the  fa- 
mily whence  they  were  adopted  5  or  if  they  continued  in 
it  to  their  death,  then  they  were  to  return  back  the  eftates 
to  the  relations  of  the  perlons  who  adopted  them  s. 

With  refpeft  to  women,  and  their  expences,  he  made  ^^w  rf 
the  following  laws.     When  a  woman  travelled,  he  per-     ^^^^  '*   . 
muted  her  not  to  carry  with  ber  above  three  robeSy  nor  f/teir  ex* 
any  provifions  above  the  value  of  an  obolus  ^  her  pannier  futau 

^  Pollax,  lib.  j.  cap.  i%.  15.     Ifidor.  Epift.  lib.  iii«.  £.  243. 
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or  bafl^et  was  not  to  be  above  a  cubit  in  bi^efs,  M( 
was  fhe  allowed  to  travel  in  the  night,  but  in  a  chariot^ 
and  with  torch-light.  He  forbad  them  likewife  to  tear 
their  cheeks,  by  way  of  mourning  and  lamentation,  at  the 
funerals  of  fuch  as  they  had  no  relation  to :  he  would  not 
permit  an  ox  to  be  facriHced  at  funerals,  nor  that  more 
than  three  garments  fhould  be  buried  with  the  dead  ;  and 
he  forbade  women  to  approach  the  monument  of  perfons 
not  related  to  them,  except  at  the  time  of  their  intcir* 
ment  **. 

The  liberty,  and  other  emoluments  enjoyed  at  Athens^ 
drawing  thither  a  great  concourfe  of  people  from  other 
parts,  Solon  forefaw  that  this  would  have  bad  confequences,. 
if  fome  means  were  not  devifed  to  make  thefe  people  in- 
duftrious;   he  therefore  eftabliihed  by  law,  that  a  fon 
ibould  be  releafed  from  all  obligation  to  maintain  an  aged 
father,  in  cafe  that  father  had  not  bred  him  up  to  fome 
trade.    He  veiled  the  court  of  areopagus  with  a  power 
of  examining  how  people  lived,  and  of  punifhing  idle- 
nefs  t  he  allowed  every  man  a  right  to  profecute  another 
for  that  crime,  and  in  cafe  a  perfon  was  convided  of  it 
thrice,  he  fufFercd  atimia,  i.  e.  infamy.     Herodotus,  and 
Diodorus  Siculus  agree,  that  a  law  of  this  kind  was  in  ufe 
in  Egypt.     It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  Solon,  who  was 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  learning  of  that  nation, 
borrowed  it  from  them ;  a  praftice  for  which  the  Greeks 
were  famous,  though  at  the  fame  time  they  ftyled  tbofe 
nations  barbarous  from  whom  their  own  laws  and  policy 
were  borrowed. 

The  hufband  who  furprifed  his  wife  in  adultery,  was 
allowed  by  Solon  to  kill  the  adulterer ;  whoever  ravifhed 
a  free  woman  was  to  be  fined  a  hundred  drachmae.    He 
who  debafed  himfelf  fo  low  as  to  become  a  pander,  except 
to  a  common  woman,  fuiFered  a  fine  of  twenty  drachmae ; 
a  man  was  forbid  to  put  either  his  daughter  or  fitter  to  tbcj 
fcandalous  trade  of  proftitution,  unlefs  he  firft  furprifed] 
her  with  a  man.     He  enafted,  that  no  adulterefs  (houk 
be  permitted  to  adorn  herfelf;  and  ih  cafe  fhe  did,  bej 
gave  liberty  to  any  perfon  to  tear  her  cloaths,  and  alfo  toj 
beat  her  ^ 

To  the  viftor  at  the  Ifthmian  games,  Solon  adjudgedj 
the  reward  of  five  hundred  drachmae.  To  the  vidor  of 
the  Olympic,  he  ordered  that  one  hundred  fliould  be] 
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{(ren.  He  contrstSed  the  rewards  beftowed  upon  the 
vreiUers,  efteeming  fuch  gratuhies  ufelefs  and  even  dan- 
gerous, tending  to  encourage  idlenefs>  by  putting  mea 
upon  wafting  that  time  in  exercifes  which  ought  to  be 
^nt  in  providing  for  their  families. 

He  directed  five    drachmae  to  be  given  to  him  who  Tttheex- 
caught  a  he- wolf,  and  one  to  him  who  took  a  fhe-wolf  j  tirpating 
the  former  being  the  price  of  an  ox,  the  latter  of  a  iheep.  v^^'ww/. 
Attica  was  ajL  this  time  extremely  infefted  by  thefe  crea- 
tures, of  which  this  law  occafioned  a  fpeedy  deftru£iion. 

Water  being  extremely  fcarce  at  Athens,  and  in  its  T0  wells  i 
Beighbourhood,  he  ordained  that  where  there  was  a  public  to  the 
well,  all  who  lived  within  ahippicon,  i.e.  four  furlongs  of  pl'^^^HV 
it,  fliould  have  Jeavc  to  ttfe  it.     They  that  lived  farther  off   ^^'^' 
were  pbliged  to  dig  wells  for  themfelves ;  but  if  a  man  dig- 
ged teii  fathom^  and  met  with  no  water,  then  he  might  fill  a. 
pjxcher  of  fix  gallons  twice  a-day  at  his  neighbour's  well ; 
vbA  whoever  funk  a  well^  was  to  take  care  that  it  was  as 
far  diftant  from  his  neighbour'6  as  it  was  deep.     If  a  man 
planted  a  tree,  he  was  to  fee  that  it  was  five  feet  diftant 
from  his  neighbour's,  and  if  a  fig  or  olive-tree,  nine ;  a 
hive  of  bees  was  to  be  thirty  feet  diftant  $  all  thefe  tended 
to  the  fame  «nd,  viz.  to  prevent  one  man  from  trefpafiQng        « 
on  the  fTQperty  of  another  ^ 

He  ena£led,  that  whoever  refufed  to  maintain  his  pa-  Topr§eSgai 
rents,  or  had  wafted  his  paternal  eftate,  fhould  be  atimos,  P^fi^* 
i*  e.  infamous.  It  feems  Solon  did  not  conceive  that  a 
man  could  be  privately  bad  and  publicly  good  ;  that  one 
who  negle&ed  his  duty  to  his  parents  fliould  preferve  *it 
to  the  ftate,  or  be  frugal  of  his  equntry's  revenue  who  had 
(pent  his  own  "V    * 

Such  as  comuAonfy  aflbciated  with  infamous  women,   ^ofuckm 
ic  forbad  to  make  orations ;  believing,  that  men  without  f^^q^^f'^ 
Ihame  were  not  to  be  trufted  to  fpeak  to  the  people  :  De-  ^^^^^^ 
mofthenes  higl^ly  commended  this  law,  and  exhorted  the 
Atheniaus  to  take  care  that  it  was  put  in  execution,  as 
the  fttreft  means  to  preferve  the  peace  and  honour  of  the 
republic  ». 

He  forbad  a  guardian  to  marry  the  mother  of  his  ward,  ^oguar^ 
^nd  permitted  not  the  next  heir  to  be  admitted  guardian  ^*^'* 
of  the  infant;  fome  fay  that  he  forbad  likewife  a  guar- 
<iian  to  marry^his  fon  to  the  mother  of  his  ward*.    All 

'  Caius  de  Legib.  lib.  iv.  m  Liban.  Declamat.  xviii.  Dion. 

J*alyc.  lib.  ii.  » -ffifchin.  in  Timarch.  Dcmolt.  in  Androt. 

•  wgcn,  Laert.  ubi  fopra, 
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thefe  were  teyond  queflion  made  to  hinder  colfofion,  2Hi 
to  prevent,  as  far  as  poffible,  the  fcandak)^  prsf^tic^  of 
cheating  minors. 
Ceneermmf      He  enjoined  gravers  to  keep  noinrvfr^ffioifs  of  the  feat* 
th<ft.  x\ng'&  they  fold.     If  a  man  put  Oat  the  eye  rf  another  who 

had  but  one  eye,  he  dire£ted  that  he  (hbuld  lofe  both  his. 
As  to  theft,  Demofthenes  gives  tis  Solon's  hrws  m  tlWfe 
words  :  **  If  any  man  fteal  in  the  day-time,  he  may  be 
carried  to  the  eleven  officers  5  if  he  fteal  any  thing  by 
night,  it  (hall  be  lawful  for  any  to  kill  him,  or  in  the  |>tkr- 
ifuit  to  wound  him,  and  to  carry  him  to  the  eleven  ofiBcers. 
Whoever  is  convifted  of  fuch  offences  as  are  liable  t^ 
chains,  (hall  not  be  capable  of  giving  bail  for  his  tbeft^ 
but  his  punifhment  (hall  be  death ;  and  if  any  one  ftea| 
out  of  the  lyceum,  or  the  academy,  or  cynofarges,  a  gar* 
.  ment,  or  a  fmall  veflel  of  wine,  or  any  Other  thing  of 
little  value,  or  fome  veflTel  out  of  the  gymnatia^  or  ha- 
tens,  he  Ihall  be  pnni(hed  with  death  :  btit  if  any  mill 
fhall  be  convifled  of  private  theft,  it  (hall  be  fewful  {6i 
him  to  pay  a  double  value ;  and  ft  (hall  be  alfo  at  the  -pXtz* 
fure  of  the  corivi£^or,  befides  payment  of  mon^y,  to  ptft 
him  in  chains  fiv6  days,  and  as  many  nightSj  fo  as  all  meH 
tnay  fee  him  bound  p." 
Mifcilla*  By  his  laws,  an  archon  taken  in  drink  was  to  be  puni(h6d 
uioksiaw.  yjff\(\^  death;  Solon  wifely  conceiving  that  a  magiftratc 
guilty  of  fuch  an  offence  muft  be  rendered  vile  and  cofl^ 
terhptible  in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  He  decreed,  that  iri 
cafe  a  man  furpriled  his  wife  in  adultery,  and  lived  Dv^ith 
her  afterwards,  he  (hould  be  deemed  infamous }  he  com- 
pelled children  to  be  dutiful  to  their  parents^  permitting 
the  latter,  in  cafe  of  difobedience,  to  difmberit  and  turn 
them  out  of  doors.  He  condemned  fuch  as  avoided  go- 
ing to  war,  fled  from  the  army,  or  (helved  any  Other  fla-r 
grant  (ign  of  cowardice,  to  be  expelled  the  fandified  prcr 
(cirifts  of  the  forum,  to  be  for  ever  debarred  wearing  % 
crown  or  wreath,  and  from  being  allowed  to  enter  any 
places  of  public  wor(hip.  He  appointed  it  for  a  ftatute, 
that  a  citizen  of  Athens  (hould  be  tried  no  where  but  at 
Athens;  and  that  the  eldeft  citizens  (hould  (irft  make 
orations,  but  with  the  greateft  modefty,  and  without  any 
endeavours  to  ftir  the  paflions  of  the  people :  afterwards 
he  ordered  that  all  (hould  fpeak  according  to  their  fe- 
niprity,  and  have  leave  to  deliver  their  opinions  freely  on 

F  Pemqft.  in  Tiraocr. 

any 
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afiy  matter  ia  debate;  hut  be  prohibited  young  ]Xicxi> 
bewever  wife  they  might  be  efteeiped,  cither  to  become 
magiftrates,  or  to  make  orations  to  the  people  ^. 

It  was  a  maspim  eftabiiflied  by  tbift  wife  legiilator,  ^^ 
the  common  people  (hpuld  be  puniflied  flowly,  but  ma* 
giftptes  and  perfon»  in  authority  fuddenly ;  affigQing  for 
it  tnis  reafo^s  that  the  former  might  be  puniihed  at  any 
time»  but  that  ia  oorre£iing  the  latter  there  ought  to  be  no 
delay.     A^  to  the  funerals,  the  ex^pencc  of  which  were  in  HudtriC' 
his  time  e^ceflive,  Demofthenes  recites  his  ,dire£tians  in  tionr  r#«* 
thefe  words :  '*  Let  the  dead  bodies  be  laid  out  iirithin  the  terningfu^ 
houf^,  according  as  the  deceafed  gave  order ;  and  tl^e  day  ^'^*^* 
foUowirig,  before  fun-rifC)  carried  fofth  :  v^hilft  the  bpdy 
is  carrying  te  the  grave,  let  the  men  go  beforei  the  women 
follow :  it  (hall  not  be  lawful  for  any  woman  to  enter 
upon  the  goods  of  the  deceafed,  and  to  follow  the  body 
to  the  grave  under  threefcore  years  of  age,  except  fuch 
as  were  witbia  the  degree  of  coufins '.''    Gcero  reports. 
that,  with  refpe^  te  fepulchres,  he  ena£led,  that  no  man 
81011I4  demolifh  them,  or  bring  any  new  thing  into  them, 
amd  that  fuch  fhould  be  punimed  as  demoliihed  any  mo- 
numents ere£ted  to  the  memory  of  the  dead '.    From  ^n^i^ 
thefe  laws  of  his  inflituting,  it  appears  that  his  philpfopby  «if»r#. 
did  not  le^d  to  trefpafs  on  thofe  notions  of  humanity  com- 
monly received  in  his  country  ;  he  fought  to  moderate  the 
extravagance  of  their  funerals,  but  at  tbe  fame  time  per- 
mitted all  reafonable  honours  to  be  paid  to  the  memory 
^  the  defun£U 

We  will  conclude  our  account  of  Solon's  laws  with 
two  pr  three  which  had  more  regard  to  fociety,  than  to 
the  intereft  of  private  perfons-     He  ordained,  that  if  one 
citizen  injured  another,  any  Athenian  might  have  hi9 
a£tion  againft  him ' ;  hence  it  is  evident,  he  regarded  each  Vr^Mn 
individual  as  membcjr  of  the  body  politic,  which  could  ^'^oin^  ^^ 
aot  be  hurt  without  afFefting  all  the  other  members  5  and  {f*'^^ 
thus  he  provided  againtt   the  power  of  the  great ;  fpj     'V^^* 
diough  a  poor  man  who  was  injured  might  thin]p  fit  tQ 
aequiefce,  yet  a  perfon  of  equal  rank  with  the  aggreflbrj 
might,  either  out  of  a  principle  of  juftice  Oir  of  rivalfhip, 
eommence  a  profecution  on  that  account.    Solon  infB«  Difernt 
tuted  feafts  in  the  common  halls  under  the  title  of  public  rigula^ 
meals ;  but  he  forbad  that  the  fame  perfon  fhould  be  en*  '*••'• 
tertained  often,  and  ordered  fuch  to  be  fined  as  did  no]^ 

q  Demofih.  ubi  fupra*  ^fchin.  in  Chryfip.        r  Orat.  in  Macarti . 
f  De  Legib.  lib.  ii«  <  Plutarch,  ubi  fupra. 
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come   in   their  turns ;  afcribing  the  former  offence  to 
gtcedincfs,  the  latter  to  a  contempt  of  the  public.    He  for- 
bad any  ftrangcrs  to  be  naturalized  at  Athens,  who  were 
not  cither  perpetual  exiles  from  t/ieir  own  country,  or,  out 
of  love  to  Athens,  had  brought  their  whole  families  to 
fettle  there,  fo  as  to  have  no  intereft  in  another  pl^"« 
He  provided  for  the  children  of  fuch  as  were  flain  in  flic 
fervice  of  the    date,  by  dire£ting  that  they  ihould  be 
brought  up  and  inftru£ied  at  the  public  expence,  till  they 
Were  twenty  years  old  ^.    He  made  but  few  laws  relating 
to  religion ;  and  againft  parricides  he  made  none,  afBgning 
for  it  this  reafon,  "  that  he  fcarcc  believed  that  any  Athe- 
nian  would  be  fo  wicked  *  !'* 
Hi  comBs      He  fliewcd  the  excellency  of  his  knowlege  by  corrcfting 
thi  imgti-  the  iregularity  of  months;  for,  confidering  that  the  courfe 
larity  of     of  the  moon  did  not  agree  with  the  rifing  and  fetting  of 
tnontlu*       ^^  f^^^  jj^^  ^^^^  fometimes  (he  overtook  and  paffed  him 
in  the  fame  day,  he  ordered  fuch  a  day  to  be  called  the 
laft  and  the  dm^  attributing  that  part  of  the  day  which 
preceded  the  conjunction,  to  the  old  moon,  and  that 
which  fucceeded  it  to  the  new.     The  next  day  he  ordered 
to  be  called,  noumenia,  i.  e.   tht  new  moon ;  and  for  thefc 
alterations  he  is  reckoned  by  Plutarch  to  have  been  the 
firft  who  underdood  a  verfe  in  Homer,  wherein  mention 
is  made  of  a  day  *^  wherein  the  month  ended,  and  the  next 
began  (F).-  jj^ 

QMeaff.  in  Solon.  ^  Ariftides  in  Panatbcn*  '  Maxim« 

Tyr.  Dif.  xxxix.    Cic.  Orat.  pro  Rofc. 

(F)  It  is  a  point  worthy  of  ceecling  times,  Julius  Cxfar,, 
obfervation,  that  the  ancient  lyhen  he  had  reduced  his  ene* 
heroes  gained  their  reputation  niies,  purged  away  thofe  er- 
as much  from  the  (Irength  of  rors  which  were  grown  reipe6t- 
their  brain  as  of  their  arms  ;  able  among  his  countrymen, 
and  that  though  feme  excelled  and  is  celebrated  not  as  a  lover 
in  valour,  others  in  wifdom,  only  of  this  fcience  of  adro- 
yet,  in  all,  there  was  a  happy  nqmy,  but  as  a  confummate 
mixture  of  b6th.  Hercules,  maflen  Such  alfo  was  Solon^ 
fo  famed  for  his  labours,  in«  for  the  times  in  which  he 
Aru^ted  the  Greeks  in  aflro-  lived;  for,  though  fome 
pomy,  which  he  learned  from  have  pretended  to  alcribe  the 
Atlas ;  and  is  thence  faid,  by  honour  of  introducing  aftro- 
the  poets,  to  have  borne,  for  nomy  into  Greece  to  Oeropidas 
a  time,  the  heavens  upon  his  of  Chios,  or  Ahaxagoras  the 
Ihoulders.  Nunia,  as  ne  gave  Clazomenian,  yet  it  is  certain, 
laws  to  Rome,  reformed  the  that  they  were  no  more  than 
Roman  kalendar ;  and  in  fuc-  th6  improvers  of  it ;  the  firil 
•    •  •  i  principle^ 
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He  procured  his  laws  to  be  ratified  for  a  hundred  years,  Caufiijiis 
and  caufed  them  to  be  engraved  in  different  tables.  Such  tatus  to  bt 
as  related  to  private  aftiqns  in  parallelograms  of  wood,  ^'^f'^^^^ 


principles  of  this  art  came  cer- 
taWy  into  Greece  with  the 
fim  planters,  and  were  from 
time  to  time  cultivated  by  fuch 
as  either  came  out  of  Egypt, 
or  the  £a{l,  and  fettled  in 
Greece,  or  had  at  leaft  travelled 
into  thofe  countries.  Thales, 
the  Milefian,  and  Pythagoras, 
theSamian,  were  the  two  great 
makers  who  brought  the  undi- 
gefted  notions  of  the  heavenly 
fyftem,  which  hitherto  had  a- 
naufed  the  Greeks,  into  toler- 
able form ;  and  this  they  did 
by  dint  of  their  acquaintance 
with  the  learning  of  foreign 
nations*  As  to  Homer,  in 
whofe  poems  we  meet  with  the 
rudiments  of  all  the  various 
kinds  of  ancient  literature,  we 
find  that  he  defcribes  the  he- 
roical  year,  as  divided  not  into 
months,  but  by  the  feafons. 
The  returns  of  feed-time  and 
harveil,  the  confbnt  revolu- 
tions of  labour  and  reft,  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  annual  returns 
of  fair  and  foul  weather,  ferved 
tpmark  the  fucceffion  of  events. 


paflages  in  his  poems,  and  par- 
ticularly from  this  very  line, 
which  Solon  is  faid  to  have 
been  the  firfl  who  penetrated 
its  true  fenfe : 

When  one  month  ended,  and 
the  next  began  (6). 

Thales  divided  the  year  into 
twelve  months,  making  each 
month  confift  of  thirty  days, 
and  the  year,  confcquently, 
of  three  hundred  and  iixty 
days;  but  finding  that  this 
year  did  not  anfwer  the  motion 
of  the  fun,  he  intercalated 
thirty  days  at  the  end  of  two 
full  years ;  which  intercalation, 
becaufe  it  happened  at  the  bcr 
ginning  of  the  third  year^ 
fome  have  miftaken  for  a  tri- 
ennial period.  It  is  eafy  to 
perceive  that  this  method  of 
Thales  mud,  in  a.  (hort  time, 
have  introduced  great  confu- 
fion,  there  being  a  redundancy 
of  almofl  ten  days  in  a  year  (7). 
Solon  difcovered  this,  and  alfo 
its  principal  caufe,  which  was 


and  therefore  it  was  aD/a6t  of  Thales's  maxim,  that  the  moon 

judgment  in  this  great  poet  to  performed  her    revolution  in 

make  ufe  of  thofe  charaoets  in  thirty  days :  this  Solon  found 

his  account  of  a  battle  (4},  as  to  be  falfe,  and  that .  the  true  . 

he  eliewhere  introduces  Achil-  time  was  was  twenty-nine  days 


les  meafuring  the  day,  not  by 
hours,  but  by  the  more  obvi- 
ous divifion  of  morning,  noon, 
and  evening  ( 5) .  We  are  not 
to  infer  from  hence,  that  years 
and  months  were  not  known  in 
the  time  of  Homer;  the  con- 
(rary    appears    from    feveral 


and  a  half.  This  account  (hesvs 
with  what  judice  Solon  was 
applauded  for  his  Ikill  as  an 
aftronomer:  let  us  fee  with 
what  dexterity  he  applied  that 
&ill  as  a  legidator  :  he  did  not 
alter  the  number  of  months 
which  Thales  had  fixed,  but 


(4)  Iliad.  A.  ver.  84.  (t)  Iliad.  •.  ver.  23. 

X.  ver.  261.  (7)  Diog.  Laert«  in  Vit.  Thai. 


(6)  Odyff. 
direded 
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^ith  cafes  which  reached  from  the  ground^  stnd  turnH 
about  upon  a  pin  like  a  wheels  from  whence  they  were 
callea  axones^  placed  firft  in  the  citadel,  and  tbeo  in  the 
prytanaeum,  that  people  might  fee  them  when  they  pleafcd, 
and  fome  remains  there  were  of  them  in  Plutarch'$  time^ 
Such  as  concerned  public  orders  and  facrifices  were  ciVk 
tained  in  triangular  tables  of  (lone*  called  cyrbes  ^  \  roe 
Athenian  magiftrates  were  fworn  to  obferTC  both  :  in 
time  thefe  monuments  of  bis  wifdom  became  fo  f^mousy 

T  Plut.  ubi  fupra.  Pollux,  viii.  lo. 


directed  that  each  of  them 
ihould  be  accounted  twenty- 
nine  or  thirty  43ys  alternate* 
ly;  by  this  means  a  lunar 
year  was  tbrmed  of  three  hun 
drcd  and  fifty-four  days  ;  but 
perceiving  that  this  would  leave 
things  ftill  in  confufion,  he  in- 
rented  a  method  of  reoonciling 
^  it  to  the  folar  vear,  which  was 
thus :  at  the  end  of  two  years 
hedire£teda  month,  of  twenty- 
two  days,  to  be  intercalated, 
and,  at  the  end  of  a  fecond  two 
years,  he  ordered  that  a  month 
of  twenty-three  days  (hould  be 
intercalated  ;  now,  if  we  take 
aU  thefe  fums  together,  we 
fliall  find  that  the  number  of 
days  in  Solon's  cycle  of  four 


years, 


was  one  thoufand  four 


hundred  fixty-one,.  the  fourth 
part  of  which  is  three  hundred 
lixty-five  and  a  quarter,  the 
true  folar  year,  as  it  was  then 
accounted.  Solon,  likewife,  en- 
gaged the  Athenians  to  divide 
their  months  into  three  parts 
ftylcd  the  Beginning,  Middling, 
and  Ending;  each  of  thefe  con- 
fided of  ten  days,  when  the 
month  was  thirty  days  long, 
and  the  laft  of  nine,  when  it 


was  nine  and  tvrenty  days  long. 
In  fpeaking  of  the  two  firft 
parts,   they  reckoned  accord- 
mg  to  the  ufual  order  of  num- 
bers, viz*  the  firft  day  of  the 
moon  beginning   the    fecond 
day  of  the  middle  mooR ;  but 
with  refped  to  the  laft  part  of 
the    month,     they    reekoaed 
backwards;  that  is,  indeadof 
faying  the  firft  day  of  the  end- 
ing moon  I  they  faid  the  tenth 
day  of  the  ending  moon,  and 
intkad  of  the  fecond,  the  ninth 
day,    and  fo  on  to   the    laft. 
This  is  a  circumftance    that 
mud  be  carefully  noted  ;  for, 
without  being  aware  of  it,  it  is 
impoifible  to  underftand  many 
paffages   in    ancient  authors. 
As   for    inftance,    in   Arifio* 
phanes'  comedy  of  the  Clouds, 
a  man  fpeaking  of  the  manner 
in  which  intereil  became  due, 
reckons  the  days  thus  ;  **  ^v^^ 
four,  three,  two,  and  the  moft 
abominable  of  all  days,  that  of 
the  old  and  new  moon."  Thus 
much  as  to  Solon's  khowlege 
in  aftronomy  ;  we  (hall,  in  its 
proper  place,  ^give  a  farther 
account  of  the  Attic  year  (8). 


(8)  Ccnforin,  de  Di«  Natal.    Hen.  DodWell.  de  An.  vcfli.  Grtee* 

Stanley's  Life  of  S0I0D9  cum  multi  ah 

that 
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(hat  all  ptddic  '^ds  were  for  them  named  axones,  and 
K^yrbeSy  as  we  are  informed  byHairpocration  and  Sukias', 

After  bis  laws  were  promulgated,    individuals    were  Abfents 
coming  to  him  daily  to  have  them  explained,  to  know  the  ^'«A(^ 
reafons  on  which  they  were  founded,  and  to  advife  him  ^^/f^ 
£q  alter  particular  partSs  as  their  humour  or  intereft  led  tenjiars. 
fofcrn;  which  importunities  n^de  him  fo  uneaiy,  that^ 
to  avoid  them,  he  refolved  to  travel.    For  he  confidered, 
that  not  to  anfwer  thefe  people  would  argue   pride,  and 
that  the  anfwering  them  would  beget  great  inconveniences : 
with  this  view  he  bought  a  (hip,  and  pretending  an  incU-* 
nation  to  trade^  prevailed  on  the  Athenians  to  permit  him 
to  be  abfent  for  ten  years,  during  which  fpace  he  hoped 
his  laws  w^ould  become  familiar  to  their  practice  and  qou* 
eeption  ■• 

It  will  not  be  amifs  to  infert,  in  this  place,  our  promifed 
account  of  the  republic.  For  the  fake  of  perfpicuity  we 
fliall  not  confine  ourfelves  to  the  form  fettled  by  Soion  ; 
but  give  a  concife  biftory  of  the  Athenian  government,  as  it 
fubfifted  in  fucceeding  times ;  that  we  may  not  be  obliged 
occafionaliy  to  infert  notes  for  explaining  thofe  terms  whicb 
may  be  rendered  familiar  by  introducing  fuch  an  account 
pf  the  Athenian  commonwealth. 

In  the  firft  place,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  take  a  fliort  view  Defcriptwi 
of  the  qjty  of  Athens.    In  the  mod  early  times,  that  which  ^tki  citf 
^as  afterwards  called  the  citadel,   was   the  whole  city,  *^'^**«- 
knpwft  by  the  name  of  Cecropia,  from  its  founder  Ce«* 
crops,  whom  ^he  Athenians,  in  after-times,  affirmed  to 
have  been  the  firft  builder  of  cities,  and  called  this,  ther^ 
fore,  by  way  of  eminence,  Polis,  i.  e.  the  City*    In  the 
reign  of  Eri£jthonius  it  loft  the  name  of  Cecropia,  and  ac- 
quired that  6f  Athens,  on  what  account  is  not  certain ;  the 
moft  probable  is,  that  it  was  fo  named  in  refpeA  to  the 
goddeis  Minerva,  whom  the  Greeks  call  Athene,  always 
tfteemed  its  prote£lrefs  **.    This  old  city  was  feated  on  the 
top  of  a  rock,  in  themidftofa  large  and  pleafant  plain* 
As  the  number  of  ifihabitants  increafed,  it  became  full 
of  buildings,  and  acquired  the  diftin£):ion  of  Aero  and 
C^tapolis,  1.  e.  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  city;  the  extent  ThecUadiL 
of  the  citadel  was  fixty  ftadia ;  it  was  furrounded  by  olive-         , 
trees,  and  fortified,  as  fome  fay,  with  a  ftrong  palifade ; 
in  fucceeding  times  it  wasencompafTed  with  a  ftrong  wall, 
in  which  were  nine  gates,  one  very  large,  and  the  reft 

«  In  vocibus  a^ovi;  &  Kv^Uit,  «  Plutarch,  ubi  fupra.  ^  Arif- 
tid.  Panathen.  Stephan.  voce  ABnw> 
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fmalL  The  inGde  of  the  citadel  was  adorned  with  many  edi* 
fices,  concerning  which  the  curious  reader  may  thoroughly 
inform  himfelf  from  the  treatife  written  exprefsly  oi)  (his 
fubje£l  by  the  learned  Meurfius ;  or  an  abridgment  of  it 
^hi  tfmfli   in  Potter's  Antiquities  of  Greece  ^.    The  moft  remarkable 
0fMi'         Qf  (ijgfe  ^gfg  ^ijg  followinc:.    The  magnificent  temple  of 
'        Minerva,  ftyled  Parthenion,  becaufe  that  goddefs  was  a 
virgin  \  the  Perfians  deilroyed  it,  but  it  was  rebuilt,  with 
ftill  greater  fplendor,  by  the  famous  Pericles,  all  of  the 
fined  marble,  with  fuch  fkill  and  flrength,  that  it  remains, 
perhaps,  the  (irft  antiquity  in  the  world,  and  ftand^  as  a 
witnefs  to  the  truth  of  what  ancient  writers  have  recorded 
of  the  prodigious  magnificence  of  Athens  in  her  fiouriflin 
ing  ftatc.    The  temple  of  Neptune  and  of  Minerva,  for  it 
was  divided  into  two  parts,  one  facred  to  the  god,  in  which 
was  a  fait  fountain,  (aid  to  have  fprung  upon  the  ftroke 
of  his  trident ;   the  other  to  the  goddefs  prote£lrefs  of 
Athens,    wherein   w-as  the   facred    olive  ihp  produced, 
and  her  image,  which  fell  down  from  heaven  in  the  reign 
of  £richthohius :  both  thefe  edifices  are  dill  remaining. 
At  the  back  of  Minerva's  temple  ftood  the  public  trea-* 
fury,  which  was  burnt  to  the  ground  through  the  knavery 
of  the  treafurers,  who  having  mifapplied  the  revenues  of 
the  ftate,  took  this  (hort  method  of  making  up  accounts  ^. 
T*/  lovttf    The  lower  city  comprehended  allthe  buildings  furrpunding 
^^*TJ^^    the  citadel,  the  fort  Munychia,  and  the  havens Phalerum 
tsi  tjuis,   ^^j  Pyraeus,  the  latter  of  which  was  joined  to  the  city  by 
walls  five  miles  in  length ;  that  on  the  north  was  built  by 
Pericles,  but  that  on  the  fouth  by  Themiftocles ;  but,  by 
degrees,  the  turrets,  at  firft  erefted  on  thefe  walls,  were 
•    turned  into  dwelling-bofes  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
Athenians,  whole  large  city  was  now  become  too  fmall  for 
them.     The  city,  or  rather  the  lower  city,  had  thirteen 
great  gates,  with  the  names  of  which  it  is  not  necefTary  to 
trouble  the  reader.    Among  the  principal  edifices  which 
adorned  it,  we  may  reckon  the  temple  of  I'hefeus,  ereded 
by  Conon ;  near  its  centre,  adjacent  thereto,  the  young 
people  performed  ther  exercifes.     It  was  alfo  a  fapftuary 
for  diftrefied  perfons,  whether  flaves  or  free :  it  long  re- 
mained entire,  and  was  ufed  as  a  church,  dedicated  to 
t>#  Oijfii'    St.  George.     The  Olympian  temple,  erefted  in  honour 
fian  of  Jupiter,  the  honour  of  Athens,  and  of  all   Greece. 


timp/f. 


c  Plutarch,  in  Pcrici.  Paufan.   Attici.   Harpocrat.  Ariftid.  obi 
fijpra.  ^  Paufan.  ubi  fupra,   Harpocrat.  Ssc,    Sir  George 

Wheeler's  Travels. 
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The  foundation  of  It  was  laid  by  Pififtratus^^  and  it  was 
carried  on  fo  flowly,  that  fevcn  hundred  years  elapfed  be- 
fore it  was  finifhed.     This  was  the  firft  building  in  which 
the  Athenians  beheld  pillars.     The  Pantheon,  dedicated  ^^^  Pom- 
to  all  the  gods  5  a  mod  noble  ftrufture,   fupported  by  ^^^^*' 
a  huiidireti  and  twenty  marble  pillars>  and  having  over  its 
great  gate  two  horfes  carved  by  Praxiteles.    In  feveral 
parts  of  it  were  ftaoi,  or  porticos^  wherein  people  walked 
in  rainy  weather,  and  from  whence  a  feft  of  philofophers   - 
were  denominated  Stoics^  becaufe  their  mafter  Zeno  taught 
m  thofe  porticoes  •. 

There  were  at  Athens  two  places  called  Ceramicus,  Palaces, 
from  Ceramus,  the  fon  of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne ;  one  gy^nnafia, 
within  the  city,  containing  a  multitude  of  buildings  of  all  ^^^* 
forts  ;  the  other  in  the  fuburbs,  in  which  waa  the  aca- 
demy, and  other  edifices.  The  gymnafia  of  Athens 
were  many,  but  the  moft  remarkable  were  the  lyceum, 
academia,  and  cynofarges.  The  lyceum  flood  on  the 
banks  of  IlifTus;  fome  fay  it  was  built  by  Pififlratus, 
others  by  Pericles,  others  by  Lycurgus.  Here  Ariftotle 
taught  philofophy,  inftruaing  fuch  as  came  to  hear  him 
as  they  walked,  whence  his  difciples  are  generally  thought 
to  have  derived  the  name  of  Peripatetics  ^  •  The  Cera- 
mlcus,  without  the  city,  was  at  the  diilance  of  fix  ftadia 
from  its  walls ;  the  academy  made  part ;  as  to  the  name 
of  which  there  is  fome  difpute(H).  The  cynofarges  was 
a  place  in  the  fuburbs,  not  fai^from  the  lyceum  ;  it  was 
famous  on  many  accounts,  but  particularly  for  a  gymna- 
fium  erefted  there,  appointed  for  the  fpecial  ufe  of  fuch 
as  were  Athenians  only  by  one  fide ;  in  after-times  The- 
miftocles  derived  ill-will  to  himfelf,  by  carrying  many  of 
the  nobility  to  exercife  with  them  here,  becaufe,  being 
but  of  the  half  blood,  he  could  exercife  no  where  elfe  \  in 
this  gymnafium  Antiflhenes  inflituted  a  fed  of  philofo- 
phers, who,  from  the  name  of  this  diflri£t,  as,  many 
think,  were  flyled  Cynics  *. 

«  AthenseusDiep.  lib.  viii.  fSuidas,  &a1.  g  Plutarch* 

in  Vit.  Tbemift,  Diog.  Laert.  in  Vit.  Antifthfn. 

(H)  Some  affirm  that  it  was  hid,   to  Caftor  and    PoUux; 

fo  called  from  Academus,  an  for  which  reafon  the  Lacedse^ 

ancient  hero,  who,  when  He-  monians,    when  they  invaded 

Icn  was  ftolen  by  Thcfcus,  dif-  Attica,    always     fparcd    this 

covered  the  place  where  (he  lay  place  (9} . 

(9)  Plat,  in  Vit.  Then 
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^Ufwvtns  The  havens  of  Athens  were  three  ;  the  Fyranis^  abou^ 
•/Athens,  thirty-five  or  forty  ftadia  from  the  city,  but  joined  to  it  by 
the  long  walls  before  mentioned.  It  had  three  docks.  Can- 
tharos,  Aphrodifium,  and  Zea ;  the  iirft  fo  called  from 
an  ancient  hero,  the  fecond  from  the  goddefs  Venus,  who 
had  there  two  temples,  and  the  third  from  bread*com. 
There  were  in  this  port  five  porticos,  which,  joinii^  toge- 
ther, formed  one  great  arcade,  called  from  thence  Macta 
Stoa,  or  the  grand  p$rtico.  Theie  were  likewife  two  great 
markets  or  fora,  one  near  the  long  portico,  the  other  near 
the  city.  The  fecond  port  was  Munichia,  a  promontory 
not  far  diftant  from  Pyrxus,  a  place  very  ftrong  by  na- 
ture, and  afterwards  rendered  far  ftronger  by  art.  The 
third  was  Phalerum,  diftant  from  the  city,  according  to 
Thucydides,  thirty-five  ftadia*^,  but,  according  to  Paufa-* 
nias,  only  twenty  *.  This  was  the  moft  ancient  harbour 
of  Athens,  as  Pyrasus  was  the  moft  capacious  (I). 

The  people  of  Athens  were  freemen,  fojourners,  or 
Haves ;  the  citizens,  called  in  Greek  .Politai,  were  very 
•numerous ;  but,  what  may  feem  ftrange,  were  as  many 
in  the  time  of  Cecrops,  as  in  the  moft  flourifliing  ftate  of 
the  commonwealth,  hardly  ever  exceedii\g  twenty  thou<> 

%  Plutarch,  in  Vit.  Themift.  Diog.  Lacrt*  in  Vit.  Antiftben. 
^  Bel.  Feiop.  lib.  ii.        1  In  Arcad. 


Fiople  of 

Athens^ 

jrtemetiy 

fojourners^ 

§rjlavis* 


( I)  Ariftides,  an  author  who 
wrote  exprefly  on  this  fubjedt, 
affirms,   that   Athens,   in   her 
glory,  was  a  day's  journey  in 
compafs  ;     thofe     who     have 
-thought  this  account  too  ge- 
neral, inform  us,  that  it  was 
one  hundred  and  feventy  eight 
dadiainckruniference,  that  is« 
vfomething  more  than  twenty- 
two  Roman  miles.  After  it  de- 
clined from  its  ancient  fplen- 
dor,  it  endured  great  variety 
uf  fortune.     Sylla  deilroycd  it 
without  mercy,  made  its  fireets 
fAream  with  blood,  and  laid  its 
-moflfuperb  buildings  inafbes. 
'It  provoked  Julius  Cseiarbyan 
'Obiiiiiare  reMance  ;  but  when 
it  fubmitted  at  lafl,  he   con- 
tented   himfelf    with    faying, 
**  That  he  pardone4  the  living 


for  the  fake  of  the  dead,"  and 
neither  hurt  the  city  nor  its 
inhabitants.  They  fided  with 
Brutus  agarnft  the  triumvi- 
rate 5  and  with  Anthony,  who 
called  himfelf  a  Lover  of  A- 
thens,  againil  Auguidus*  Ti- 
berius, or  at  leail  his  fon  Ger- 
manicus,  favoured  them;  but 
it  was  to  Adrian,  who  had 
been  archon  of  their  ^ity,  that 
the  Athenians  owed  the  re- 
vival of  their  ancient  luilre. 
The  Succeeding  emperors-  took 
a  pleafure  in  adorning  it ;  but 
the  Goths,  in  the  reign  of  Ar- 
cadius  and  Honorius,  deftroyed 
it,  together  with  the  other  ci- 
ties.ot  Greece.  Theodoiius:!!* 
out  of  refpe£t  to  his  emprefs, 
caufed  it  to  be  re-edified. 

fand. 
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fand  *•  It  was  Solon  who  decreed  that  none  ihould  be 
accounted  free,  but  fuch  as  were  Athenians  both  by  fa- 
ther and  mother.  After  his  time  this  law  became  obfo- 
lete,  tin  revived  by  Pericles  ;  and  again,  at»hls  inilance, 
repealed.  After  the  expulfion  of  the  thirty  tyrants,  So- 
lon's latir  was  reftored.  A  perfon  born  of  a  ftranger  was 
ftiled  Nothos,  a  bajiard\  whereas  the  fon  of  a  free-woman 
was  called  Cnefios,  i.  e.  legitimate*  There  was  in  the 
Cynofarges  a  court  of  judicature,  to  which  caufes  of  ille- 
gitimacy properly  belonged  5  and  the  utmoft  care  was 
taken  to  prevent  any  from  bfeing  enrolled  Athenian  citi- 
zens, who  had  not  a  clear  title  to  that  pre-eminence.  Tli€ 
citizens  were  divided  by  Cecrops  into  four  tribes ;  the  firft  The  citj^ 
called  Cecropes,  from  Cecrops ;  the  fecond  Autochthon,  ^!^j  f^ 
from  a  king  of  that  name  ;  the  third  ASai,  from  Afteus,  'flJ,  ^1^,1, 
another  king  of  Athens,  or  rather  from  A£te,  which  figni-  * 

fies  a  Jhore  \  the  fourth  Puralia :  thefe  names  were  al- 
tered by  Cranaus,  and  afterwards  by  Erifthoriius.  In 
the  reign  of  EriQheus,  they  were  again  changed  ;  the 
foldlers  were  called  Oplitai,  the  craftfmen  Ergatai,  the 
farmers  Georgoi,  the>  graziers  and  fliepherds  Aigicorai. 
In  this  date  they  were  wheh  Solon  fettled  the  common- 
wealth, and  appointed  the  fenate  to  be  oompofed  of  four 
hundred,  one  hundred  out  of  each  tribe.  Clyfthenes  in-  nuhick  etre 
creafed  the  number  of  the  tribes  to  tea^  and  made  the  fe-  increased 
natc  confift  of  five  hundred,  taking  fifty  out  of  each  tribe.  '^  '*"• 
In  fucceeding  times,  two  other  tribes  were  added  ;•  each 
tribe  was  fubdivided  into  its  Demoi,  or  wards  \  and  with 
rcfpeft  to  thefe  it  was  that  Solon  inftituted  the  public 
feafts  before  mentioned,  at  which  fometimes  the  whole 
tribe  affembled,  fometimes  feveral  wards,  and  fometimes 
only  the  inhabitants  of  one  ward. 

The  fecond  fort  of  inhabitants  we  mentioned  were  called  Sojourturf* 
Metoicoi,  i.  e.  fojourners  ;  thefe  w^re  perfons  who  lived 
always  at  Athens,  yet  were  not  admitted  free  denizens. 
As  for  fuch  as  did  not  conftantly  rcfidc  in  Athens,  they 
were  ftyled  Xenoi,  i.  e.  ftranger s.  The  fojourners  wei^ 
obliged  to  chufe  out  of  the  citizens  proteftors,  who  were 
ftyled  Patrons  ;  they  performed  fervices  to  the  ftate,  and, 
bcfides  thefe,  an  annual  tribute  of  twelve  drachms  for 
every  man,  and  fix  for  every  woman  ;  but  fuch  as  had 
fons,  and  paid  for  them,  were  exempted.  Thofe  who 
were  not  able  to  pay  this  tribute,  were  feized  by  the  tajE- 
mafters,  and  adually  fold  for  flaves  \  which,  as  Diogenes 

k  Plnurcb,  in  Vlt.  Pencils.  AtheiuBus.  Peipnof.  lib.  vi* 

Laertiiu 
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Lacnlus  tells  us»  was  the  fate  of  Xenocrates  the  philofd* 
pher .  The  fojouracrs  in  Attica  were  fubjeft  to  the  fame 
Sir^Mutts  law  as  thofe  in  Athens.  As  to  fervants,  they  were  frca^ 
^mdfiavu.  men,  who  through  indigence  were  drrven  to  receive  wages) 
and,  while  they  were  in  this  ftate,  had  no  vote  in  the 
aflembly.  Slaves  were  abfolutely  the  property  of  their 
mailers,  and,  as  fuch,  were  ufed  as  they  thought  proper* 
They  were  forbidden  to  wear  cloaths»  or  to  cut  their  hair 
like  their  mailers,  and,  which  is  indeed  amazing^  Solon 
excluded  them  from  the  pleafure  or  privilege  of  loving 
boys,  as  if  that  had  been  honourable.  They  were  like- 
wile  debarred  from  anointing  or  perfuming  themfclves, 
and  from  worfhippinc  certain  deities :  they  were  not  al- 
lowed to  be  called  by  honourable  names,  and  in  mod 
other  refpe£ls  were  ufed  like  brutes  ^  Their  mailers  ilig- 
matized  them  at  their  pleafure,  that  is,  branded  them 
with  letters  in  the  forehead  and  elfewhere :  however, 
Thefeus's  temple  was  allowed  them  as  a  fan£luary,  whi- 
ther, if  a  Have  was  exceedingly  ill  ufed,  he  might  fly,  and 
thereby  oblige  his  owner  to  let  him  be  transferred  to  an- 
other mailer.  In  this  and  many  other  refpefts,  the  Athe- 
nian flaves  were  in  a  much  better  condition  than  thofe  in 
many  parts  of  Greece ;  they  were  permitted  to  acquire 
cftates  for  themfelves,  giving  a  fmall  premium  to  their 
mailers,  who  were  obliged  to  make  them  free,  if  they 
could  pay  their  ranfom :  they  likewife  obtained  the  fame 
favour  from  the  kindnefs  of  their  mailers,  pr  for  having 
•  rendered  military  fervices  to  the  ilate.  When  they  were 
made  free,  they  were  obliged  to  chufe  patrons,  and  had 
Kkewife  the  privilege  of  chuiing  a  curator,  who,  in  cafe 
their  patrons  injured  them,  ^^as  bound  to  defend  their 
caufe  °.  Having  thus  fpoken  of  the  people  in  general,  let 
us  return  to  the  confideration  of  the  Athenian  citizens  in 
their  political  capacity  (K). 

The 

I  Plutarch,  in,  Vit.  Solon.  Pollux,  lib.  viii.  cap.  9.  .  "  Plutarch. 
in  Vit.  Solon.  Ariftopb.  in  Avibus,  &c.  Pollux,  lib.  vii.  Plautus, 
&c.. 

(K)  In  Cecrops'  time,  the  exa6l  account  taken  of  the  fc-  « 

citizens  were  twenty  thoufand  5  veral  forts  of  inhabitants  with- 

under  the    adtsiniilration    of  in  the  city,  ,as  w&are  infbrmed 

Pericles,   when  the  Athenian  by  Athenasus ;    from  whence 

pow^  was  at  its  greateil  height,  it  appeared,   that  there  were 

they  were  not  fo  many.  When  twenty-one  thoufand.  citizens, 

Demetrius  the  Phalerean  pre-  ten  thoufand  fojourners,  or  fo- 

fided  over  them,  there  was  an  reigners-,   and    four '  hundred 

thoufand 
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The  general  afTembly  6f  the  people  was  cafle3  ccclefia^  the  gene" 
and  confided  of  all  the  freemen  of  Athens,  excepting  ral  ajfm* 

bly  oj  the 
was  a  power  lodged  of  taking  pf^piit  and 
it  away,  in  the  court  of  areo-   ^f"^^  mett* 
pagus;    nor  are   inftinces  of  ^^^' 
this  fort  wanting  in.  the  A  the- 


thoqfand  flaveSk  At  the  time 
of  Cecrops'  poll,  the  whole 
Bumber  of  Hs  fubjeds  was 
without   doubt    included; 


in 


early  times  they  were  glad  of    nian  hiflory  (i).  As  to  the  fo- 
citizens ;  but  when  Athens  rofe    rcigners  or  fojourners,  though 


in  power  and  glory,  ^e  fet  a 
high  value  upon  this  dignity. 
■Menon,  who  fent  them  a  fup- 
ply  of  two  hundred  horfe,  was 
refufed  the  freedom  of  Athens 
when  iie  de fired  it,  Perdiccas, 
king  of  Macedonia,  who  had 
done  rhiem  great  fervices,  could 


they  were  inculpable  of  the  ho- 
nours belonging  .  to  free  citi- 
zens, yet  ir  they  manifefted 
an  extraordinary  love  towards 
the  ftate,  by  any  (hining  ac- 
tion, they  had  a  fort  of  half 
freedom  beflovi'ed  upon  them, 
whereby  they  were  exempted 


obtain  no  more  than  a  right  of    from  the  taxes  they  bore  bd* 
dwelling  in  the  city,  with  an     fore;  and  in  refpeA  to  pecu- 


exemption  from  taxes ;  but 
though  they  were  thus  rigid  in 
refpedt  to  perfons  of  high  qua- 
lity, they  were  more  pliable 
towards  men  of  diflinguiihed 
merit.  Hippocrates  the  phy- 
fician  was  readily  admitted  a 
citizen  of  Athens ;  and  the 
fame  favour  was  granted  to  all 
the  inhabitants  of  Piataea,  for 


niary  matters,  were  on  the 
feme  foot  with  free  denizens ; 
this  they  ftyled  Ateleia  (2). 
Such  Athenians  as  through  po- 
y^ny  became  fervants,  were 
ftyled  Pelatse  :  except  the  right 
of  voting,  they  enjoyed  all  the 
rights  of  free  citizens;  they 
changed  their  m afters  when 
they  thought  proper,  and,  in 


their  fcafonable  affifl.ance  in  the    cafe  they  found  themfelves  in 
Perlian  war.     It  was  only  the    a  condition  to  live  in  a  Hate  of 


general  aflembly  of  the  people 
which  could  confer  this  privi- 
lege; and  when  it  was  con- 
ferred, the  grant  was  not  va- 
lid, unlefs  ratified  in  a  fecond 
aflembly,  wherein  fix  thou- 
fand  citizens  were  pre  fent.  As 
this  honour  was  generally  fued 
for  by  perfons  of  eminent  di- 
ilinftion,  the  people  gave  their 
votes  privately,  by  putting  lit- 
tle ftones  into  veffcls,  that  no 
fort  of  undue  influence  might 
reach  them  ;  if,  after  all  thefe 
ceremonies,  it  appeared  that 
the  perfon  on  whom  it  was 
conferred  was  unworthy,  there 

(i)  Potter.  Arch.   vol.  1.  p.  44*     Dcmoft.  Orat.  in   Neseram, 
(1)  Sutdat.  flarpocratioiit  Hefychius.  (3}  PoUox,  lib.  iii; 

cap.  1*  S. 

VOL.V.        '  H  fucl» 


independency,  they  were  re- 
flored  to  their  votes,  and  their 
fervitude  was  no  more  imputed 
to  them  as  a  bar  to  their  pre-, 
ferment  (3)  As  to  flaves, 
they,  on  their  coming  'to  a 
new  place,  had  ahandfome  en- 
tertainment g^ven  them,  and 
fweet-meata  thrown  over  their 
heads,  to  welcome  them  to 
their  fervice ;  which,  if  they 
fell  into  good  hands,  was  fomer 
times  eafy  enough ;  but  for 
this  they  were  not  obliged  to 
the  g6ntlenefs  of  their  laws, 
but  to  their  mailers. 


nf 


Magif- 
trates  re- 
gulating 
theft  af- 
femblies* 


Th  Hyicry  §f  the  ^tl^cnms* 

fucli  a^  vr^xt  atimoi,  or  infamcuu  T^c  p^cfjtings  of  Acfe 
jiflemtTie^  werp  jcither  orclxaarjr  or  pxtr^orclinarj.  The 
ordinary  were  appointed  bylaw,  the  extraordinary  fuch 
9s  incccffity  required.  Of  the  firft  there  were  four  ill  fivc- 
and-thirty  dav*.  In  the  firft  affemWy  they  approved  or 
Hjeftcd  magiftrates,  heard  propofals  for  the  pu'^^lic  good^ 
a'tjd  certain  caufts.  In  the  lecond  they  received  petitions^ 
tnd  heard  every  man's  judgement  on  the  matters  that  wer^ 
fcefore  tjiem.  In  the  third  th^y  g^ye  audiepce  to  foreieii 
ambajfadors.  The  Cou^ji  was  employea  altogether  w^ 
affairs  relating  to  the  gods  and  tj^ejr  worihip.  The  ^3^- 
traordjnary  meepng^  wjere  apppiijted  .by  the  magiftjratef 
when  pccafioh  required >  whereas  to  the  ordinary  aifem* 
blies  the  people  came  of  their  own  accord.  The  firft  were 
held  eithpr  in  the  market-place  in  the  Pynx,  a  place  near 
ihe  citadel,  or  In  the  theatre  of  Bacchus'^  as  totJie  latter^ 
the  magiftrates  who  appointed  the  extraordinary  meetine 
^pointed  alfo  the  place  wKere  it  ihbulci  be  held,  ff  any 
fudrfeh  ternpeft  rpft,  or  an^  earthquake  bapp^pn?;c|>  ^X  any 
fign  notbrioiiriy  paufpicioqs  appeared?  ^he"  ai^rf\^ly  w§s 
inimediately  acydurhed,  tp  preven^  the  people' froip  ?pr 
prehendin^  unhappy  confequeiices  from  their  dieliher^UPii^f 
But  if  i%t  >yeather  wa§  fei?  and  ifr^oe,  and  nqthing  tap-* 
pened  out  of  the  ordinary  courfe  of  things,  they  proceed- 
ed to  purify  the  place  where  tlae  afiembly  was  held,  by 
fprinkling  it  round  with  the  blood  of  younSg  pi^s;  the 
criei*  made  a  folemn  prayer  for  the  profperity'of  'the  re- 
public, and  that  heaven  would  beftow  u  h^ppy  iflue  oii 
their  counfels  and  undertakings ;  he  tlien  pronounced  a 
bitter  eicecration  againft  any  who  fliot^ld  in  that  affembly 
propound,  what;  might  be  aifaivantageous  to  the  ffate. 
Thefe  ceremonies  being  performed^  they  proceeded  to 
buflnefs,  * 

There  were  feveral  magiftrates  who  had  the,  care  of 
bverfeeing  and  regulating  thefc  affemblies ;  firft  the  epif* 
tate,  or  prefident  of^  the  affembly,  chofen  by  lot  out  of  the 
proedri  j'  his  office  was  to  give  the  fignal  for  the  people's 
voting.  Next  to  him  were  the  prytanes,  i.  c.  a  com- 
mittee of  the  fenate,  who  of  courft  were  prefent  on  this- 
dccafion  •,  .by  their  order  a  prograihmaj  or  fcheme  of  tbc 
bufinefs  to  be  propofed  at  the  aj^^mVIy*  was  previQufly 
fet^'up  in  ^onie  public  place,  t^at  every  man,  might  V^o^^ 
What  bufinejs  to  apply  his  t^ioug^ts  to.  The  prq?dri  were 
nine  in  number,  appointed  by^  loi^s  put  of  all  the  tribes  ta 
which, the  prjrti\^es  did  not  belong ;  they  hjyl  the  right  of 
jpropofmg  to  '  thp  people  what  ttiey,  wprc  to^  djew^r^t^ 
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upoD>  and  their  office  ended  urtth  the  aflcmbly ;  they  Tat 
"^ith  afieflbrs,  who  were  to  take  care  that  nothing  thejr 
propofed  was  detrimentalto  the   commonwealth.     The  Method  of 
firft  ftep.to  bufinefs  was  the  crier's  reading  the  decree  of  tran facing 
the  fcna.te,  whereon  the  aflcmbly  was  to  deliberate ;  when  ^¥^fl* 
he  had  finifhed  this,  he  madeproclamation in  thefe  words ; 
••  Who  of  the  men  above  fifty  will  make  an  oration  ?'* 
When  the  old  men  had  done  fpeaking,  the  crier  made 
proclamation  again,  that  any  Athenian  might  ofFer  his  fen- 
timents  whom  the  law  allowed  to  cxercife  this  privilege  ; 
that  is,  all  fuch.as  were  above  thirty  years  old,  and  not 
infamous.     If  fuch  a  one  rofe  up  to  fpeak,  the  prytanes 
interpoftd,  and  bid  him  be  filent,  and  if  he  did  not  obey 
them,  the  Ufltors  pulled  him  down  by  force.     When  the 
debates  were  over,  the  prefident  permitted  the  people  to 
vote,  which  they  did  by  carting  firft  beans,  bat  in  after- 
dmes  pebbles,  into  certain  veffcls;  thefe  were  counted, 
and  then  it  wa®  declared  that  the  decree  of  the  fenatq 
was  either  rejefted  or  approved,  and  the  prytanes  dif-; 
rtiiflcd  the  aflembly  ". 

Having  fpoken  of  the  peopte,  their  privileges  and  aflem-  tki  fenai^ 
blies,  let  iis  now  proceed  to  the  fenate,  which,  as  we  have 
already  fliewn,.  was  inftitutcd  by  Solon,  to  prevent  the  dan- 
gerous conftquences  of  leavirtg  the  fupretnc  power  in  the 
people  :  at  the  time  of  his  inftitutron,  it  was  to  confift  of 
four  hundred,  one  hundred  out  of  each  tribe  ;  it  was  in- 
creafed  to  five  hundred,  when  the  tribes  were  augmented 
to  ten  ;  and  when  they  rofe  to  twelve,  it  was  alfo  fwelled 
to   fix  hundred.    They  wer6  efeded  by  lots  after  this  How  eUS* 
manner :  at  a  day  appointed,'  towards  the  clofe  of  the  ^* 
year,  the  prefident  of  earh  tribe  gave  in  a  lift  of  fuch 
perfons  as  were  fit  for  and  defired  to  appear  for  this  dig- 
nity ;  thefe  names  were  engraved  on  tablets'of  brafe,  and 
a  number  of  beans  equal  to  the  amount  of  them,  among 
which  were  a  hundred  white  ones  put  into  a  vefiel  5  and 
then  the  names  of  the  candidates  and  the  bean^  were 
drawn  one  by  one,  and  fuch  as  were  drawn  by  theVhitd 
beans  were  received  into  the  fenate  ®.  .  After  the  fenate  officers 
was  elefted,  they  proceeded  to  appoint  the  officer*?  who  ^r'^^ngiH 
were  to  prefide  in  that  affembly  ;^  thefe  were  the*  p/rytane^  h;afidMy9 
before  mentioned,  and  they  were  eleifitcd  thtis :  the  names  ^^^^ 
of  the  ten  tribes  were  thrown  into  one  veflel,;  iijd  nine 
black  beans  and  a  white  one  'tito'  another  viffeh    Then 
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the  names  of  the  tribes  were  drawn  with  the  beans.  Th< 
tribe  to  which  the  white  bean  anfweredt  prefided  firft^ 
and  the  reft  according  to  the  order  in  which  thcj  were 
drawn. 
Thiirtmm'  The  prytancs,  while  the  fenate  confided  of  five  hun- 
^'  dred,  were  fifty  in  number ;  for  the  farther  avoiding  of 

confufion,  ten  of  thefe  prefided  a  week,  during  which 
fpace  they  were  called  proedri,.  and  out  of  thefe  an  epif- 
tatc  or  prefident  was  chofen,  whofe  office  lafted  but  one 
day,  and  by  law  no  man  could  hold  it  more  than  once  r 
the  reafon  of  this  inftitution  was,  that  he  had  in  his  cuf- 
tody  the  public  Ceal,  the  keys  of  the  citadel^  aihd  the  charge 
of  the  treafury  \  The  reader  muft  diftinguifh  between 
the  epiftates  and  proedri  laft  mentioned,  and  thofe  fpoken  o£ 
before,  becaufe,  though  their  titles  were  the  fame,  their 
pffices  were  perfeftly  diftinft.  The  fenate  aflembled  by  di- 
rc£lion  of  the  prytanes  once  every  day,  excepting  fefti- 
vals,  and  fometimes  oftener,  in  the  fenate-houfe,  Vhich 
was  thence  called  prytaneum.  1 

When  a  member  of  the  fenate  made  a  motion  for  a  new 
law,  it  was  immediately  engraved  on  tablets,  that  the 
members  might  be  prepared  to  fpeak  to  it.  At  the  fubfe- 
quent  affernbly  the  epiftates  opened  the  matter;  every 
fenator^  that  pie afed  to  fpeak,  delivered  brsfentimentsj 
then  any  of  the  prytanes  drew  up  the  decree,  and  re- 
peated it  aloud  :  they  proceeded  to  vote ;  and  If  there  was 
a  majority  of  white  beans,  then  it  became  pfephifma,  and 
was  afterwards  propounded  to  the  people :  if  they  approved, 
r  It  became  a  law,  otherwife  it  was  of  no  force  longer  than 

i'he^iower  the  fenate,  who  decreed  It,  fubfifted.  The  power  of  the 
ofthefi'  fenate  was  very  great,  for  they  infpedled  the  accounts  of 
*^''*  magiftrates  at  the  expiration  of  their  offices ;  they  direfied 

the  provifion3  made  for  poor  citizens  out  of.  the  public 
treafure  3  they  had  the  fupeiintcndency  of  public  prifons^ 
and  a  power  of  punifliing  fuch  as  committed, a£ls  morally 
evil,  though  not  prohibited  by  any  law* ;  they  had  the  care 
of  the  fleet ;  and  befides  all  thefe,  they  pofTefled  many 
^  ,   other  br^ndhes  of  authority,  which  is  not  neceffary  for  us 
S^Jum^m*    to  mention.   ..Before  they  took  their  feats  they  were  con- 
\$rifirUily  ftrained  to  undergo  a  very  ftridl  examinauon,  ivherein  the 
tx^mined  -  -whole  courfe  of  their  lives  vi'ai  iaquired'into ;  and  if  the 
adm\Ifion7  ^^^^  ^^^"  °^  ^'^vc  reputation  appeared,  they  were  fet 
afide.   "^  Wfien .  this  examin?.tion  was  over,  they  took  an 
oath,  wKereby  they  bound  tHemfclves  to  proniote  in  all 

P  Pollux,  ubi  fupra. 
.    .  their 
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<freir  couneils  the  public  good,  to  advife  nothing  contrary 
to  the  laws,  and  to  execute  their  fundions  faithfully. 
The  highcft  fine  the  fenate  could  impofe  was  five  hundred 
drachn^^  If  they  thought  the  offender  deferred  a  hea- 
vier mulfl,  they  then  tranfmitted  the  caufe  to  the  thef- 
mothet2B,  who  puniflied  them  as  they  thought  proper. 
The  fenators,  when  their  year  ended,  gave  an  account  of  Siuatwn 
their  management  to  the  people;  but  that  they  might  ^y*p^ 
have  the  Icfs  to  do,  they  always  puniflied  fuch  of  their  ^^^ 
number  as  had  offended,  by  expulfion.  An  expelled  fc- 
nator  was,  notwi-lhflanding,  eligible  to  any  other  office, 
the  mofl  trivial  omiflion  being  fufllicicnt  to  occafion  a  di- 
miffion  from  the  fenatorial  dignity ;  and  therefore,  when 
the  tribes  chofes  their  fenators,  they  alfo  chofe  a  certain 
number  of  fubfidiaries,  out  of  which,  when  a  fenator  was 
expelled,  another  was  fubftituted  in  his  place  **.  Each 
fenator  was  allowed  a  drachm  every  day,  for  it  was  a 
eonftant  rule  with  the  Athenians,  that  the  public  ought 
tci  pay  for  every  man's  time ;  and  therefore  fuch  of  the 
poor  Athenians  as  thought  fit  to  demand  it,  had  three 
eboli  for  going  to  the  aiTembly.  If  during  their  adminif- 
tration  any  fhips  of  war  were  built,  the  fenators  had 
crowns  decreed  them  ;  but  if  not,  they  were  forbid  to  fue 
for  that  honour.  The  fenate,  as  we  have  before  remarked, 
was  looked  upon  as  one  anchor  of  the  Athenian  ftate,  we 
will  now  fpealc  of  the  other. 

The  court  of  areopagus  was  fo  caUcd',  becaufe  it  af-  ^ke  court 
lembled  on  a  hilt  not  far  from  the  citadel  called  Arious  ^fano^ 
Pagos,  1.  e.  Mar^s  hill.    Some  fay  that  Mars  was  the  firft  ^*''' 
criminal  tried  in  this  court  (L).     It  is  very  difficult  to  af-  Number  9/ 
certain  the  .number  of  which  this  tribunal  confifted,  be-  ihaurtQ* 
caufe  authors  are  much  divided  ^about  it.     Such  of  the  ar-  t^&** 

\  ./Bfbhin.  an  Timarch.  Ariftopfa.  Avibus.  Pollux,  ubi  fupra.  ■ 
Demoft.  Timocrat. 

(L)  It  is  not  agreed  tdio  in-  Solon's,  wherein  the  fentences 

ilituted  this  court ;    fome  af-  of  the  areopagi  are  mentioned 

cribe  it  to  Cecrops,  others  to  as  things  of  an  old  dace  (5). 

Cranaus,  and  many  to  Solon ;  The  fource  of  thi^  error  feems 

among    whom,    though  Plu-  to   be   Solon's    refloring    the 

tarch  and  Cicero  are  reckoned,  power  of  this  court,  and  mak^ 

yet  it  is  certain,  that  they  were  ing  it  fiiperior  to  the  ephets, 

midaken ;  for  Ariflotle  affirms  whom  Draco  had  made  fuperior 

dire6Uy    the    contrary ;    nay,  to  it. 
Flutarcti  bimfelf  cites  a  law  of 

Cj)  Meurf,  in  Areop. 

N  3  *  chons, 
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chons,  though  fome  fay  only  fuch  of  tb&  tlie&uotbotaii  as 
had  given  an  account  of  their  adminiftration  before  tbo  t^ 
eiftx,  and  had  obtained  their  approbation,  w«re  received 
into  thi«  court :  this  was  Solon's  inlUtutio«,  ^ad  was 
ftriftly  obferved  for  a  long  courfe  of  years,  whence  it  b^ 
came  the  moil  facred  and  venerable  tribunal  in  Greece* 
A  fenator  in  this  court  was  an  officer  for  lifei  uaLefs  he 
was  guilty  of  any  immorality,  and  then  he  was  immedi-* 
ately  <e3i^pelled  :  to  laugh  whik  the  court  was  fittiipg  wa^ 
an  unpardonable  ofTence,  and  the  members  were  ibi^biddai 
by  law  to  write  a  comedy ;  nay,  if  aii»  archon  was  feea 
fitting  in  a  tavern  ox  public-houlc,.  it  was  fufficient  tapce- 
vent  bis  admiOion.  l)£mo{lhcnes  affirmsy  that  to  his  tiihe 
QQJ.uc!^ement  of  that  court  had  ever  been  ^ueftiosed'. 
Thiyhad  Th^y  had  cognizance  of  all  capital  caufes,  and  with  them 
^fa/Ua^i'  *^  indent  to  murder  M^as  punilhed  as  fJevcrely  as  if  it  took 
Mcavfeu  ^^^^  •  till  Pericles  leffened  their  power  thcy  were  a  check 
ypOD  the  people ;  they  couM  cancel  the  ienteace  of  an 
i{leml;>l](  where  a  criminal  had  been  acquitted  contrary  t^ 
evidence )  and  they  like  wife  refcued  innoc^^  p^ribh^Jli^ 
danger  frojn  the  rafk  fentences.of  thepec^Je^  they  bad 
the  cuftody  of  the  kws«  the  difpofal  of  the  public  iiladj 
^nd  the  dire£t;iQn.  of  yo^th ;-  for  which  r«a£M)  tliey  w^xt 
prcfent  at  marriages  and  facrificesi;  to  fee  that  all  thingsi 
'^v^ere  tran(a£led  with  decency  andfobriety.  They  had  tb<> 
power  of  puiiifhing  idlenefs,  and  in  confeq^nce  o£  thi% 
they  fern  tot  any  perfonwbo  fell  uxider  their  aotke,  s|nd 
'  examined  him  touching  what  hefpent,  afid  bow  be  caiae 
by  it ;  fp  that  it  was.  impraflicahU  for  a  man  to  live  diflb^ 
lutely  in  Athens  on  ill-acquired  wealth,,  finoe  op  th«  firft 
appearance,  of  profufion  fuch  a  peribn  would,  have  l^e^ 
JuJges  in  convened  before  the  areqpagi;  Meters  of  religion-  be-* 
matters  of  jongcJ  entirely  to  this  court  Plato  having  learned  in 
'i?'**«  Egypt,  that  there  was  but  one  God^  was  forced  td  con* 
ceal  this  circumftance,  for  fear  of  being  qoeftioned  by  the 
areopagites'  \  and  St.  Paul  was  on  this  account  arraigned 
before  them  when  he  prea(;hed  Jefus  and  aoaftafis^  L  e« 
the  refurreSiion^. 

The  court  of  areopagus  rarely  took  cognizamoe  of  ftate 

affairs,  unlefs  in  times  of  public  calamity,  wfoen  the  cio* 

When  and    gens  confidered  then^  as  their  laft  refuge.    They  me*  three 

nvkerethey  ^imes^  every  month,'  and  if' any  fudden  occafion  required 

^ '  their  aflembling,  they  met  in  the  royal  portico    It  is  obferv- 

able  that  this  court  always  fat  in  the  open  air  5  fegondlf, 

'  Ariftoprat.         «  JuAin*  Martyr^  t  AAs  xviii«  iS,  19. 
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(bit  di'ey  d^tidie^  aU  cafufes  in  the  d(arK  that,  feeing  nei<- 
dier  plaintiff  xlor  deftftdant',  their  pamons  tiltght  lie  un-* 
in^ifencecl.  Caufes  of  mufder  were  introduced  by  x\it 
baiifeifs;  or  feCoAd  artfaon,  who,  in  ri^htof  his  office,  had^ 
z  feat  amongft  them ;  but  brfore  he  took  it,-  he  waff 
obliged  io  fay  afide  hid  6rowri,  which,- as  the  mark  of  his' 
digtfity,  he  Wore  at  afU  other  times  (M). 

We  come  now  ta  the  ihaglftrates.    The  chief  of  theft  rhi  ur* 
^re  the  archohs,  or  ^tchontes,  nine  iit  number,  cbofeti  ^^^"^^ 
by  ^^t  $  btit  after  thfeir  dedion  they  were  obliged  to  urt-  Striafy  tx» 
dergo  two  exaAiination^,' one  in  the  feAate-houfe,  called  ammtdbi* 
ana^eri^is,   the  other  in  the  forum,  called  docimafia ;  in  ^VJ-^*^ 
thefe  elidy  were  aicd  who  were  their  anceftors,  whether  '''^'^** 
by  three  defccnts  they  were  Athenian  citizens,  of  what* 
tribe  and  ward  they  were,    whether  related  to  Apollo 
Pitriusi  or  Jupiter  Hcrcaeus  ;  whether  they  had  been  du- 
tiful to  their  parents,  had  fcrved  the  appointed  times  in 
the  \«^ars,'  had  the  eftate  required  by  la'w,  and  whether 
they  w^re  pcrfefl;  in  all  their  limbs;   questions  which 
fome  thiiik  Were  put  to  every  other  magiftrate  :  thefe  de- 
ihaild&  berh^  fatisfa^orily  anlwer^d,.  Aey  were  conducted 
tto  tlic  royal  portico,  where  each  of  the  atchons  took  an' 
d«h  in  thcife  wordsr ;  **  I  will  be  punftual  in  the  obfer- 
^hee  of  the  laws  ;  and  if  \  am  deficient  in  this  refpe£l, 
twttl  for  every  fuch  default  confecrate  a  ftatue  of  gold  as 
\kg  as  myfelf  to  the  Delphian  Apollo »."    Thefe  cere-  Tife*- 
i^nies  being  ende<},  the  archons  entered  on  their  charge,  ^«wf**« 
feme  patts  of  which  they  executed  feparately,  others  be- 
loBged  in  comhfion  to  them  all ;  they  had  ail  the  power  of 
|Juiii(hing  with  death  fucW  malefaftors  as  deferved  it }' 
they  were  all  crowned  with  wreaths  of  myrtle ;  had  thd* 
poFwcr  of  appointing  certain  under-officcrs ;    and  of  in-  ' 

I 

«  PolluXy  lib*,  viii.  cap.  9. 


.  (M)  AU  the  ^reat  men  of 
^tKcDS  paid  a  high  regard  to 
this  venfcrable  tribunal,  till  Pe- 
iTcles  rofe;  who,  becaufe  he 
could  not  become  a  member, 
IjsmdgTicver  been  archon,  took 
(lich'a  diffike  to  them,  that  he 
left  no  means  uneflayied  to^  di* 
xiiiitifli  their  authority,  and 
fink  their  credit;  which,  by 


the  help  of  Ephialtj^s,  he  ini^ 
great  meafure  effe^ed,  cauiinft 
moft  of  the  bufmefs,  which  had 
been  before  them,  to  be  tranf- 
ferredto  other  courts,  to  which 
fome  authors,  not  without  rea-, 
fon,  have  afcribed  the  fuddcn 
degeneracy  of  the  Athenians,^ 
and,  in  confeqtuence*^  the  ruin 
of  thisflate(6)» 


(6)  Piataheb.  in  Vk.Fericlis,  Itieuffiut  Aireop. 
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quiring  into  the  condu£b  of  other  magiftrates:     A^  the 
reward  of  their  labour  in  the  fexvice  of  the  public,  they 
were  free  from  all  taxes  whatever';  and  if  ^ny  was  fo  ii>* 
folent  as  to  ilrike  or  affront  theqi,  he  was  puniOied  with 
^hefrfi       infamy  ^.     The  firft  of  them  was  fometimes  ttyled  epony- 
archon,        mos,  becaufe  the  year  took  its  denomination  from  him ; 
His  charge*  ^q  jjipf^  j^  belonged  to  determine  all  caufes  between  men 
and  their  wives,  all  matters  relatAig  to  pofthumous  chil- 
dren, dowries,  tefAcies,  and  teftaments.     He  had  a  right 
to  appoint  tutors  and  guardians  to  orphans;  to  decide 
fuch  difputes  as  arofe  among  neighbours;  and  enjoyed 
many  prerogatives.     The  celebration  of  certain  feafts,  and 
•     the  regulation  of  ftagc  plays,  were  alfo  within  his  pro- 
vince, and  he  had  a  particular  court  of  judicature,  where- 
in he  heard  caufes  :  if  even  by  accident  he  was  overtaken 
^htfitwd    with  liquor,    he  fufFered  death  *•     The  Second  aichon, 
archom.        who  was  ftyled  bafileus,  or  king,  had  his  court  of  judica- 
ture in  the  royal  portico;    he  decided  all  controyerfies 
among  prieAs ;  took  information  on  impiety,-  blafphemy, 
and  fuch  like  crimes  ;  he  prefided  in  all  the  great  feafts, 
and  aiFided  in  all  the  public  facrifices  for  the  profperity  ^■ 
the  republic.     It  was  required  that  his  wife  fliould  be  a 
citizen  of  Athens,  and  a  virgin  at  her  marriage  ;  fhe  too 
was  ilyled  by  the  Athenians,   bafiliifa.     Accufations  c^ 
murder  were  firft  lodged  in  this  court,  and  then  intro- 
^fig  third     duced  into  the  court  of  areopagus  ''.    The  poiemarchos, 
wrchn*        a  third  archon,  had  all  fojourncrs  and  ftrangers  within  his 
jurifdidlion  ;•  he  was  obliged  to  offer  a  facrifice  to  Mars, 
another  to  Diana,  and  to  take  care  that  the  children  of 
fuch  as  loft  their  lives  in  the  fervice  of  the  ftate,  iliould 
duly  receive  the  inaintenance  fettled  on  them  by  law.    As. 
it  often  happened  that  thcfe  three  magiftrates,  on  account 
of  their  youth,  were  not  fo  well  fkilJed  in  the  laws,  and* 
cuftoms  of  their  country,  as  to  be  able  to  execute  punc- 
tually all  the  branches  of  their  refpeftive  offices ;  they 
chofe  each  of  them  two  grave  and  diftin£k  perfons,  who 
underwent  the  like  examinations  with  themfelvcs,  to  fit" 
with  them  as  alTeflbrs,  and  thefe  were  accountable,  as 
well  as  the  archon,  for  their  behaviour  in  their  pofts  *. 
The  other         The  other  fix  archons  were  ftyled  thefmothetx  ;  they 
Jixofi-hotts^  had  one  common  tribunal,  where  they  heard  caufes  of. 
various  kinds :    they   ratified    all    public    contra^s  and 
leagues,  fettled  the  court-days  in  the  fevera4  judicatures 

<  .  •  * 

^^  Dcmoft.  in  Midian.  x  Pollux,  ubi  fupra.  y  I>c-» 

moft'  in  Neaer.  &  in  Lacrit«  ?  Pollux^  vbi  fupra. 
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tf  Atfaetis ;  to6k  care  that  no  laws  ihould  be  palled  con*- 
trary  to  the  intereft  of  the  public ;  and  profecuted  fuch  as 
endeavoured  to  perfuade  .the  people  to  give  their  confenr 
to  any  fuch  laws;  they  were  likewife  obliged,  every  year,- 
to  examine  the  whole  coi*pus  juris,  iu  order  to  difcover 
whether  there  were  apy  laws  that  contradifted  each  other; 
whether  there  was  a  multiplicity  of  ftatutes  about  the  fame 
fubjeft  ;  or  whether  there  were  any  fo  doubtful  as  to  ren-» 
der  it  impofiible  to  know  their  true  fenfe;  if  there  were^ 
then  the  thefmothetae  drew  up   a  report,  wherein  wat 
briefly  contained  the  ftate  of  the  cafe ;  this  was  hung  up. 
in  a  public  place,  and  the  next  aflembly  of  the  people- 
TOted  which  of  the  laws  fhould  be  preferved^  and  which 
rq>.ealed  or  altered  *. 

Inferior  to  the  archons  were  many  public  maglftrates* ,  OM/r /«^ 
Iq  the  firft  place  the  nomophylaces,  who  were  alfo  ftyled  ^'^  ^i^^f* 
the  eleven,  becaufe  they  were  fo  many  in  number,  one  *^l"* 
chofen  out  of  eJich  tribes  and  a  clerk,  or  fecretary,  who  phyltutsl* 
made  up  the  eleventh.     Their  duty  was  to  look  to  the- 
execution  of  their  laws :  they  had  authority  to  feize  rob- 
bers and  other  capital  offenders  ;  and  if  they  confeiTed,  to 
put  them  to  death  ^.     Dr.  Potter  thinks  they  refembl^d 
ouriherjds.     The  phylarchi  were  the  prefidents  of  the  The  tfy* 
Mhenian  tribes ;  but  in  time  this  became  a  military  title,  ^^^t  t^ 
The  philobafileus  was  an  officer  in  each  tribe,  who  a£ted  ^      fi^ 
within  his  jurifdi£tion  as  the  bafileus  did  with  refpedi  to  demarchi 
the  ftate.     The  demarchi  were  the  principal  magillrates  Tffc. 
in  wards ;  the  lexarchi  were  fix  in  number,  and  were  to 
take  care  that  the  people  came  duly  to   the  affemblies ;        \ 
in  their   cuftody  was  the  public   regifter  of  the  citizens 
names ;  they  had  under  them   toxotae,  who  were  li£lors 
or  bailiffs;  fometimes  a  thoufand  in  number;  thefe  men, 
though   necefiary,    were  confidered  as  infamous.     They, 
were  generally  Scythians,    raw-boned  brawny  fellows, 
ready  to  execute  any  thing  they  were  commanded  to  per- 
form ^     The  nomothetic  were  a  thoufand  in  number; 
their  bufinefs  was  to  watch  over,  and  infpe£l;  into  the  ' 

laws.  There  were  two  f^rts  of  orators  in  the  fervice  of  Orators% 
the  (late ;  fome  appointed  to  defend  an  old  law,  when  a 
motion  was  made  to  repeal  it ;  thefe  had  their  fee  from     . 
the  ftate,  but  the  fan;i€  man  was  incapable  of  being  elefted 
twice.    Befides  thefe  there  were  ten  fettled  orators,  called   ^/^*r^^;. 
fhetores,    ek&ed  by  lots;  their  bufinefe  was  to  plead  ficationu 

*  ^fcbin.  in  Ctefipb.        *  Cicero  de  Lcgib.  lib  iii.  e  Arif- 

topban.  •)uA|ac  Schol,  Achani.  &  Tbefmoph. 
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ptrisKc  cauftfs  in  the  fenate^-boufe ;  for  t6}&  Asfvicfr  ttidf 
bad  their  ftated  fees  \  and,  with  refped  fo  fh^it  ^sdifr' 
cations  the  law$  run  thud :  *'  Let  no  oi¥e  be  a  p«A>Kc  orafL 
tor  \tho  hatti  (truck  hi«r  Barents^  defied  them  mainte* 
ilance,  orfhut  them  out  or  bi«  doors'^  vAit  hatbrefafedt^ 
ferve  in  the  army,  who  hath  thrown*  away  his  fhieldj  who 
bafh  been  addi£iedfo  lewdwon^n,  notoriouSyefteminateV 
or  has  wafted  his  patrimony.    If  any  man  who  has  btten 
guilty  of  thefe  crUAies  dare  to  deliver  an  oration^  let  'him 
tti  brought  to  trial  upon  the  f^ot '.     Let  an  orator  baine 
children  lawfully  begotten,  and  an  efta<€  wifhin  Atticd?* : 
if  in  his  oration  he  talks  imperrinently,  mak^  idie  rep<!ti^ 
tions,  afFefts  an  unbecoming  railKefry,  digrefles  from  the' 
point  in  queftion,  or,  after  the  affembly  is  over,  abtlfei^ 
the' prriident,  let  the  proedri  fine  hirtif  Bftydrachrhae  ;  and, 
if  that  is  not  thought  enough,  let  hiiti  be  brotlght  before 
the  next  aflcmbly,  and  fined  a^ain." 
Ciirr/i  ^        We  fhall  conclude  this  fketch  of  thd  Athentah  gcJWsni- 
jm/tui.        fftent  with  an  account  of  their  courts  of  juftice,  Wfiich, 
c<clufivc  of  the  areopagusy  werettfiiii!tiumbet*j  feurha^ 
c^nizance  of  crlininal,  ahd  fix  of  civil  catrfes.    Thdlf 
ttti  courts  were  numbered  with  the  ten  firil  lettcrSf  of^  iik€ 
a^phab^ty  and   were  thence  ftyled  alpha,  beta,  gaitiiilai' 
&c.     When-  an  Athenian  was  at  leidire  to  hear  caufftf,^ 
He  wrote  His  own  *a/he,  that  of  his  fatlier,  and  the  ward 
to  which  he  belonged,  upon  a  tablet  v  this  he  prefetited' 
tt>  thcf  thefeiothetaEf,  who  returridd  i\  again  to  him  with' 
,      anothey  tablet,  with  the  letter  which  fc^l  to  his  Ibt ;  thetf 
'       he  went  to  the  crydr  of  the  court,  who  preftrited  him  » 
ftdpter,  and  gavehiirt  admiflioii.    Wh^  the  caufes  Wci^' 
ovtr^  every  judge  delivered  his  IbepteJr  to  the  prytanesy 
and  received"  a  ftated  fefe  for  every  taufe  that  was  triedv 
But  as  this  was  intended  only  to  corHpcnftte  their  Ibfs  of 
time,  fo  that  there  might  be  no  appearance  of  coVetii6W& 
nefe,  2f  man  was  forbid  to  fit  in  two  couits  on  the  feWd 
CrmtMai     <fey  f.     The  firft  criminal- court,  after  the  arebpagus,  i*W 
**^''*         that  oP  the  ephetas,  confining  of  fif¥j^.dn«r  itie!«b«f  J  a» 
UpNviard^  of  fifty-on*  years  old  ;  Draco  gafve  it  avery  «- 
tfenfive  jurifdiftion  5  but'Sdon  deprived  the W' of  thfepowei* 
-    df  judging  in  any  other  caufes  than  thofe  of  manflaughtcry 
accidental  killing,  and  lying  in  wait  to  deftroy :  the  bafi- 
Icus  entered'  all  caufes  in  this  court «.     The  fecohd  crimi- 
nal court  \i^s  called  delphiniutn,  becaufe  ft- was*  held  m 

«7E4hin.  iti'Timarch.  ej> march,  iii  DerSoHin^.       'A- 

then.  Dcipnof,  lib,  vf.  rfollux,  Hb.'-vni'.  cajy.'to/ 
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fock  SDirders  a$  were  con£d9ed  by  the  erilmnai^bur,  ao 
at  tlie  fasQ€  limc^  juftifieid  under  feme  pretence  or  other* 
The  prytaneoixfc  was  the  third  crkntnal  coQrt ;  it  betdfrUf^ 
of  fuch  c^ifea  where  death  enfued  from  inanrmate  thingt^f 
cajufea  were  hear4  hsre  whb  the  fame  fofemnky  as  in  oth^r 
courts  3  and^  on  jo^itient  giten^  thFe  thing,  whatever  it 
was,  that  had  occafioned  the  death  of  a  man,  was  i\ktawti 
out  of  the  Hei^ritory  o£  Athens.  Thif^jitidicature  Watra^ 
ancient  as  die  reign  e(  £richtfaeii$3  and  tfbr  6rft  thiaftgi 
tried  was  an  ajt,  wtterewith  Jiqsriter's  priefts  kfiied  an  ox 
whick' haid  eat  &aiie  of  th^e  oonfeezated^  caikey,  an^  wbo/' 
as  ibon  he  had  cedimitted  the  fa£fa^  &cuved  himfet^  \if 
flight  **. '  The  h&  criminal  court  was  ftyled  .phreatum ;  if 
latin  9  place  not  far  from  the  fea-ihore.  Such  f0rfons> 
wereWoagbt  before  this  court,  s^s  bad  committed  murdlsK^ 
in  their  own  country,  and  fled  to  i^ittica ;  the  proceedings 
of  this  covrrt  were  to  feverc,  that  they  did  Hot  permit  the 
erfminal  to  come  on  ihore  ;  but  obliged  him  tfy  pdead  bis 
tstnfk  in  hi»  vefll*l  \  and,  if  he  was  found  guilty,  he  w^as 
committed  to  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and  feas  *. 

Of  the  judicatures  for  hearing  civil  caufes,  the  firft  was  Cwrufir 
the  pajabafton,  fo  called*  as  fome  thinks  becaufe  in  it  no  civil 
matter  could  be  heard,  if  the  caufe  of  aflion  Was  above  '^*5/**» 
one  drachm  K    The  calnon,  or  new  court,  was  the  fecond 
tribunai'*    The  third  was  ftyled  the  court  of  Lyeus,.  be** 
OEUsfe  it  aflembled  in  a  temple  dedicated  to  that  hero,' 
viiofe  ftatite,  veprefented  with  the  face  of  a  w&lf,  wa;» 
ftt  up-  in  al(  corurts  of  juftice  ^,    The  trigonon  was  fb 
calkd,  becaufe  it  was-  triangular  in  its  fortn ".     The  couxt^ 
Metidius  derived  its  appellitidn  from  the  architefl!  who' 
built  it.     The  fixth,  and  laft  court,  called  heliaea,  was 
by  far  the  greated^  and  is  generally  conceived  to  have  de-* 
rivc^dits  name  from  the  judges  fitting  in  the  open  air,   ex^ 
pofed  to  the  fun*    All  tne  Athenians,  who  were  free  citi*' 
zeB8»  wore  allowed  by  law  to  fit  in  thefe  oourts  as^judgea^. 
%tt  before  tbey  H/ook.  ^heiF  feata  were  fworn  by  ApoUAi 
Batrias,  Gerssi  and  Jkipiter  the  btn^v^  that  they  wduld  de-- 
cidfr  all  thifigs^  pighteouily  and  adcordingi  to  law,  where^; 
there  was  aiiy  law^  to  guide  themj  anui  by  the  rifles  of 

k\£|]aii  Hill.  var.  lib.  viii.  cap.  x*  ^  Slgonitifl  de  Rcpub* . 

4^heQ,  lib*  ill.  cap.  3.  k'Paufan.  Atticis.  lAnftopli* 

Vefpr.  atpoltax,  Saidas,  Ariftoph.  ubifupra,.  &  Sigon. 
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iiatnral  equity,  where  there  was  none  (N).  The  helseaftie 
court  coufifted  at  lead  of  .fifty,  but  its  ufoal  number  wai 
five  hundred  judges ;  when  caufes  of  very  great  confe- 
<luence  were  to  be  tried,  a  thouiand  fat  as  judges,  and,  on 
fome  occafions,  they  were  increafed  to^fifteen  hundred,  and 
even  to  two  thoufand :  there  were  many  inferior  courts  in 
Athens  for  the  decifion  of  trivial  caufes ;  but  of  thefe 
there  is  no  neceffity  of  fpeakin?,  fince  we  defign  no  more 
than  a  fuccinft  vie|r  of  the  Athenian  xepubUc,  as  it  was 
fettled  by,  and  in  confequence  of  Solon's  laws. 
Sthntra"  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  gi'cat  lawgiver  at  his  departure  from 
nfits  mi9  Athens,  to  vifit  foreign  climates,  for  the  fake  of  acquiring 
^SJt^  J  wifdomv  He  went  firft  to  Egypt,  where  he  converfed 
with  Ffenophis  the  Heliopolitan,  and  Sonchis  the  •  Saite^ 
the  moft  learned  prieft  of  that  age  and  country;  from 
thefe  he  drew  the  knowlege  of  many  things  unknown  to 


(N)  The  oath  taken  by  the 
judges,  \yho  fat  in  the  court 
laft  mentioned,  is  reported  by 
Dcmoftheiles  in  thefe  words : 
**  I  will  give  fenteuce  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  ind  the  decrees 
of  the  people  of  Athens,  and 
the  counfcl  of  five  hundred  ;  I 
will  not  conlent  to  place  the 
fuprenoe  power  in  the  hands  of 
a.bngie  perfon,  or  a  few ;  .nor 
pprwitany  man  to  di(rdlve.the 
commonwealth,  or  fo  much  as 
to  give  his  vote,  or  make  an 
oration  in  defence  of  fucha  re- 
volution. I  will  not  endeavour 
td  difcharge  private  debts,  nor 
to  make  a  dividon  of  lands  or 
Hbnfes :  I  will  not  reftorc  per- 
fotw  fent  into  baniftimeut,  nor 
pardon  thofe  condemned  to  die, 
nftr  expel  any  man  the  city,  con- 
trary to  the  laws  and  deoceea 
of  the  people  and  council  of 
five  hundred,  nor  permit  any 
other  perfon  to  *  do  it :  I  will 
nof  elc<ft  any  pcrfo^n^  into  any 
public  employ;  and.  particu- 
larly I  will  not  create  any  nvin 
archOn,  hieromn'emon,  ambkf- 


fador,  public  herald^  or  fyne*- 
dros,  nor  confenc  that  he  ihall 
be  admitted  into  any'  of  thofe 
offices  which  are  elected  by. 
lots,  upon  the  fame  day  with 
the  archons,  who  has  under- 
gone any  former  office,  and 
not  given  in  his  accounts ;  nor 
that  any  perfon  fhall  bear  two' 
ofikes,  or  be  twice  clewed  into 
the  fame  office  in  one  year :  f 
will  not  receive  gifts  myfelf, 
nor  (hall  any  other  for  me; 
nor  will  I  permit  any  other 
perfon  to  do  the  like  by  any 
means,  whethei;  diretSt  or  indi*. 
re£t,  to  pervert  juftice  in  the 
court  or  heliaca*:  I  am  not 
under  thirty  years  of  age:  I 
will  hear  both  the  plaintiff  and 
defendant  without  partiality, 
and  give  fentence  in  all  the 
caufes  brought  before,  me:  I 
fwear  by  Jupiter,  Neptune, 
and  Ceres;  if  I  yicdate  this 
oath,'  or  any  part  of  it,  may  I 
perifli  with  my  whole  family; 
buj  if  I  religioiifly  ibterve  it, 
may  we  live  atid  profper'(i).**^ 


(i)  Plutarch.  8c  Diogen.  Laert,  in  Vit.  Solonis. 
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the  Greeks, .  and  particularly^  the  Ctuation  and  condition  of 

the  Atlantic  ifle  :   he  wrote  his.  account  in  vcrfe,  which.     '      •    • 

Plato  con tinucd.     From  Egypt  he  went  to  Cyprus,  wberct  and  to  tkg 

he  was  extremely  well  entertained  by  one  of  its  petty  iJanJ'tf 

kings:  this  prince  reigned,  in  a  little  city  called  Apeia,  CjfrMs. 

L  c.  High,  built  by  Demophoon  the  fon  of  Thefeus,  oa- 

an  eminence  near  the  river  Clarius,  in  a  foil  craggyiandi* 

barren.     Solon  obferving  that  there  was  a  very  pleafant 

plain  below,   engaged  the    king  to  rttuove   his  people 

thither,  and  tobujlld  a  new^.andJwger,<flqr  f or- their  recep-. 

tioii. .  Solon  aififted  in  the  execution  of  the  undertaking 

which  he  had  projected;    andr  his  fchertie  fupceeded *  fo' 

veil,  that  numbers  of  people,  invited  by  the  beauty;  of.  the 

place,  fettled  there;,  whence  the  king^  whofe '  eapital  it 

was,  changed  its  nan^^,  and  calle^^it  $o)qs(0^. 

■  WKlci 


4     '  *tt ' 

•  (O)  He  18  thcrt^htto*  have 
▼ifited,  about  tfi^s-3n^«,  Thales 
the  Mileiian,  trith  Uhom,  it  is 
certain ,  he  had  an  indmate  ac- 
quaintance.   Plutarch  hath  re- 
corded a  very  iingular  pa^ge, 
which  happened  at  this  time ; 
Solon    enquiring    of    Thales 
why,    confidering'  the  happy 
fituation  of  his. affairs,  he  had 
ffeither    wife    hoi*    children ; 
Thales,  for  the'  pr6f«,nt,--  macie 
him-  no  anfwei*.     A  f<*w  days 
after  he  introduced  a  (Iranger, 
properly  .  inthrudkd,  who  faid,. 
that  he  came  ten  ^aysago  from 
Athens.     Solop   itn mediately 
aiked  what   news  he  brought 
froip  thence  :  **  .^  know. of  no- 
thing extraordinary  (renlied  he) 
except  that  the  Miple  cuy  ce- 
lebrated the  funeral  of  a  young 
man,  the  fon  of  a  citizen,  molt 
eminent  for  his  virtues,  vvho, 
ic  feems,  wentabroa4  ajXui  his 
travels."     «*  ^(yliftrfible 'njaOt- 
crled  Solon :  Jbut  did  not  you: 
bear  his  narae,?"    **  Tdid,  re- 
turned  the  Granger;  .hut.  I  have 
CoTgot  it;    this'l;  reEiember,- 
chat  he  was  particularly  famous 
for  his  wifdom  and  his  juflice." 


"  Was  il  Solon  ?'•    (faid  6u.r 
philofophtir.) .   "  It  Wil8',"'S[A-' 
fwered^  the    ftranger.-     V^ri 
this  oilr1egiflator1)eganto'beat 
his  head;' to  weep,  and  ito'be<» 
moan '  h^felf.     But^  Thales. 
interpoBng ,  with  a  fpfiife,.  adr; 
d vdTed;  -hun ,  th  us :    "  .T  hefe, 
O  Sioloni  .are  the.  things  which 
make   me  afraid,  of  marriage 
and  children,    fince  th'efe  are. 
*c{^puhle  "df  *  affe(Sing   even  fo 
wife  a  man  as  you  ;'' .  be   not, 
hawever,*HConcerned,    far  this 
is  aU'aifi^ion."    Whether  on 
this  occstfton,  or  on  the  real 
.1q&  of  ajfbb,  is  uncertain^  So- 
lon being -'defired  by  a  per  fon 
not  to  weep,    fince  weeping, 
would  avail  nothing  ^    he  an- 
fw^ed,  with  miich  humabity 
and  good  fenfe,  "  And  for  this' 
caufe  I  weep."    At  Delphi  he 
hacf  an  interview  with  the  reft 
0/  the.  fophifts,  and  the  year 
fpUowing  at  Corinth;,  by  Pc- 
rianvder'sr    invitation  ;      fothC' 
think  that  at  this  time  alfc  he* 
we(it  to  Crete,  and  vifited  Epi- 
menides ;  he  likewife  cenferredi* 
with  Crcefus,  king,  of  jLydw*; 
Plutarch'  fays,  that  iEfop,  the 

fabuUfti 
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^"'fyff'  While  Solon  was  tbtoad,  Athena  Irfl  tgain  Into  eofl- 
^^^'  fafion#  The  three  fa£lions  before  mentioned  beean  to  be 
mom  trQublqibme  than  e^er )  Lyeurgus  put  himfelf  at  the 
hpad  of  the  country  people  \  Megacles>  the  fon  of  Alc- 
/  ipacop,  was, the  ^hief  of  thofe  who  lived  opoQ  the  coaft; 
and  Fififlratus  placed  bimfelf  at  the  head  of  the  poorer 
*ibrt  in  the  city,  to  proteti  them,  a^  he  pretended^  frofii 
tyranny.  The  laws  of  Solon  were  indeed  obferved,  bc- 
canfe  none  of  thc^fa&lons  found  it  for  their  intereft  to 
fnbvert  them )  bnt  ali  looked  for  a  changej  and  were  un- 
caiy  till  it  was  effe<^6d,  thoogh  ho^  to  change  fpr  the 
better,  none  of  them  eWn  pretended  to.  know ;  in  the  in- 
terim Solon  retunxed)  and  hi^  return  feemed  propitious  i^ 
his  coimtry.  All  the*  faOions  paid  their  epnrt  to  him, 
and  affciS^ed  to  (hew  him  the  deeped  ^eterence  and  Tef* 
pefii,  Befeechine  him  to  refume  his  authority,  and  to  com- 
gqfe  th^  dilpraers  of. the  ftate*  This  e:¥^^if^nt  hode** 
clined^  on  account  of  his  agf,  whif^h^.^f^.tK^.^ftrved,  len- 
4efed  hina  unable  tp^  fpeak  and  aA  foF  the  public  benefit* 
Uov^eyef)  be  Unt  for  the  dvefsof  each  jpartyy  and  ipokc 
to  them  in  the  mifiieft  and  moft  pathetie  termsy  befeechr 
ing.  tbem  not  to  rufn-tbeir  common  parefntj  but  to  prefer 
the  pubMc  good  to  their  pritate  intereft  '^I 
Tifijlnnus.  '  KGftratusi  among  alf  the  principal  pferfotfs  of  Athens, 
Uisjka-  feemed  to  be  the  mbfll  aflbaed  with'  Solon's  difcoutftps* 
They,  were  relation^,  intimate  friends,!  an4  had  a  great  fi- 
ipititude  in  tjicir  difpoifitionsi.  FiCftratus  wasexc^edijdgly 
courteous  and  affable^  and  as  he  w^is.blefied  with  a  larget 
eft^es  fo  he  was  generous  wit^nrnt  pro&ffieni;  and  ben^ 
cent  wiibhout  oftentation*  He.  had  always  twa  of  duee 
ilavea  near  him»  with  bags  of  filler  €6ni<;  xaheit  he  fiiw 
any  man  look  fickly,  dr  heard  that  any  perfon  diednN 
iblvenit,  he  comforted  the  one.  with  a  proper  fam,  and 
bnried  the  other  at  his  own  ci^pence ;  if  he  perceived 
people  nielancholy,  be  enquired  the  eaufe.  and  if  it  piro- 
ceeded  from  poverty,  he  fupplied  wh^t  migjbt  enjable  them 

o  Ptut.  ubi  Aipra.    BTo^en,  X»aert.  ubi  f^pirsA    Qecodot.  lib-  u 

hhcX\%  was  at  the  court  of  thefbifeMring  ilk»tpieQeofad«# 

CroefiiTi  at  the  faaid  time  with*  vice,  *'  Let  your  vilits  to  king^ 

Solon,  and;  that  he  was  eis«  be  as  Ibtiiom^  or  as  pleafkit  sfar 

tfemely  concerned  when  he  faw  youcaui'V  To  whibh  ourA«* 

how  much  the  king  fUgfeted  f^  thenian-  ^^^ed,    ^*  No^  rtn 

gieat  a  man.     He  coulH' no«  tlier  let  tHem^  be  sis  fekloitkor 

thete^M^  forbear  giving  Sol&n  as  profitable  as  yoti  can  ( i  )•  - 

-  '  (1}  Plutarch  ubi  fuprS. 
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to  get  brea4»  J>^t  not  to  live  idly  ;  Ui  i^  «rord,  he  h^^  # 
ittppd  jtpli^ve,  all  thf  virtues  which  copld  adorn  a  tuwl^ 
man  :  he  ^ould  not  fi^ffcr  his  feryants  to.  i^%  his  g9.r4€])9 
or  orchard  gates^  bift  allpwed  evjCf y  pody  to  go  in,  /;jui4 
t?ij^  vjjalt  ^hpy  ple^f^d.  His  looks  ^^re  e^fy  ^nd  fe^^tfe 
his  Iz^ngua^e  irn^pth  ^n4.inodeil ;  beie^fn^  ^  gff^M^^^^ 
of  -eqWjjjyj  and  a  zealous  friend  |a.  ^}i^  f^^pftit^^ifv^ 
iSplon  faw  through  all  thefe.  appearances,  yet  he  did  afy: 
ijnpjj^diately  breaV  with  him,  but  endea^uj^  to  (hew  higi 
t^e  ijuquity  pf  his  diilimulation^  ^d^^ovl4  oftfa^i  ^j[l 
liim,  ^*  Sir,  were  it  npt  fpf  your  aiioil^itio^,  yq^  wp^kj  J?p 
the  bejt  citizea  in  Athens :"  and  when  he  found  this  re- 
mark  made  no  impircfnon  upon  him,  Solon  faid  the  fape 
tting  to  others,  that  toien  might  be\«^are  of  his  defi^ns,  r^, 
HOC  fuffer  his  virtues  to  be  fatal  to  his  country  p.  * 

•  About  this  time,  Thefpis  either  introduced  or  reforriftied 
die  theatre  at  Athens* '  Solon,  wh6  piqued' himfelf 
upon  learning,  even  m  his  old  i^ge,  went  to  fee  this- new 
amufement ; '  and^  '  aftei  the  performance  was  over,  aVf- 
dreffed  himfelf  to  Thefpis  in  thefe  words :  **  I  wonder 
fou  are  not  afhamed  of  telling  lies  before  fo  great  an  au- 
dience," ^i'heipis  replied,  **  That  there  c6uld  be  no  hariii 
^n  giving  a  fpecjous  form  to  falfliocJd,  fb  that  it  were  ih 
jeft"  '^  Ah,*^  cried  Solon,  ftrikiiig  the  ground  vioiently 
with  his  ftatf,  ^<  if  ence  we  are  plfeafcci  "^ith  your  falfct* 
hoods  iti  jeft,  we  ihall  foon  have  them  creep  into  our  more 
fcrious  affairs."  -  '  '     '   *       \ 

Tite  mifchief  which  Solon  apprehended  from  the  amr-  ^Jfyautr 
bidon  of  bis  kinfman  Pififtratus  fooii"feegan  to  appear ^  affufnts  ih 
that  great  politician  perceiving  how  much  the  people  were  f^'^^^V^* 
at  his  devotion,  reiblved  to  feize  the  firft  opportunity,  to  ^* 
cheat  them  out  of  that  liberty  they  neither  knew  how  to    . 
ufc  nor  to  keep.     With  this  view  having  wounded  him-  Yr^  of  FI, 
felf,  and  (as  Herodotus  fays)  the  mules  that  drew  his   A'^^ru 
chariot  ^,  he  drove  into  the  marfcet-placej^  as  if  purfued  by     ^ tGi    '* 
^lis  enemies,  and  fhewing  his  bleeding  body,  befought  the  * 

people  to  prote£l  him  from  thofe  whom  his  kindncfs  to  lit  craftily 
them  had  rendered  his  implacable  enemies  ;  they  teftify-  ebtaintm 
ing  loudly  their  concern,  Solon,  who  was  by  this  time  ^«^'*^« 
come  to  the  place,  drew  near  him,  and  faid,  **  So^pi  of 
Hippocrates,  you  do  not  aft  Homer's  Uiyffes  well,  fiiicc 
you  deceive  your  fellow-citizens ;  whereas  he,  when  he 
had  wouiikded  hioifelf,  praftifed  only  on  the  enemies  of 

V  Pacier.  Not.  ia  Vit«  Solom    Gcer.  de  Orat  lib.  iii.         4^  Hcf 
rodot.  lib. i«  ..  .      .  '  .'.-  :- 
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TO»  country .**  A  general  affcmbly  was  immediately  con- 
vened, wherein  Arifton  moved,  that  Pififtratus  might  have 
St  guard  of  fifty  pcrfons  armed  with  clubs.  Solon  oppofed 
this  motion  ;  he  told  the  citizens,  that  if  misfortunes  be- 
fel  the  ftate,  they  muft  not  char^  the  gods  with  them; 
-for  that  evils  were  not  accidental,  but  punifhments ;  that 
•crafty  perfons  knew  how  to  drefs  lies  in  the  veftments  of 
^nuh  ;  and  that  before  they  made  irthovations,  they  fhould 
^  confider  the  con&quences.     After  him  Pififtratus  fpoke, 

-»rrd  the  people  receiving  all  he  faid  with  loud  applaofe^ 
Solon  contented  himfelf  with  faying, 

**  You  doat  upon  his  words,  and  footbing  fpeech.'*  . 

y*^^ meaner  fort  of  people  adhering  unanimoufly  to  the 
J^'^ofition  of  Arifton;  and  the  richell  Atheniafns  remain- 
iug'filent,  when  they  few  how  thingp  would  be  determin- 
>  ed,  Solon  took  his  leave,  faying,  that  he  was  wife?  than 

fomc,  and  ftoiftcr  than  others  ;  wifer  than  thofe  who  did 
.not  penetrate  Pififtratus's  defign,  and  ftouter  than  thofe 
who  did  not  oppofe  it.    'When  he  retired,  the  afiembiy 
proceeded  to  vote  Pififtratus  a  guard,  but  what  number  is 
not  eafily  fettled  ;  it  fhould  feem,  from  Plutarch's  account, 
that  he  had  but  fifty  ^     Herodotus  doe^  njot  mention  anj 
precife  number.    Poly^enus  makes  them  ;hree  hundred  • ; 
.but  Solon  himfelf,  in  his  letter  to.  Epimenides,  fays  ex- 
4>reisly  there  were  four  hundred '  j  however  it  was,  /lie 
And'vmth    made  ufe  of  his  guard  to  feize  the  citadel,  which  having 
itfiixistke  pofleffcd,    he,  without  farther  ceremony,  according  to 
ckadel.        Berodotus  and  Plutarch,  aflumed  the  foVereignty.^    But 
Polycenus  hath  given  us  a  very  fingular  account  of  the 
method  which  he  took  to  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the 
Athenians  to  defend  themfelves,  even  againft  the  fmall 
.    number  of  men  that  were  under  his  command.     He  fum- 
mpned  an  aflenably  to  be  held  at  the  Anaciuin,  and  di- 
•   redted  that  the  people  fhould  go  thither  armed.     When 
they  were  met,  Pififtratus  harangued  them,  butan  a  very 
low  voice ;  the  people  complaining  that  they  could  not 
eafily  hear  what  he  faid,  he  pretended  that  it  was  the 
clangor  of  their  arms  which  drowned  his  voice,  and  ad- 
vifed  theni  lay  them  down  in  the  portico  of  a  temple. 
This  advice  they  complied  with ;  and  Pififtratus  then  en- 
tertained them  with  a  long  and  eloquent  oration,  to  which 
while  they  liftened  with  deep  attention,  his  guards  con* 

.  t  Pint,  ubi  fapra.  •  Stratcg.  lib«i.  cap^  ii»  t  vitic 

,  !tpi^.  Solon,  ad  Epimen. 
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Teyed  away  their  arms ;  fo  that  when  he  had  done  fpeak-  He  finds 

ing,  the  Athenians  faw  themfelves  helplefs,  and  all  power  means  to 

of  refiftance  taken  from  them  ".     Hiftorians  agree,  that  ^'f^^^^  *^ 

amidft  the  confufion  which  followed  this  tranfafltion,  there  ^'^^^'* 

was  an  afiembly  held,  wherein  Solon  inveighed  againft 

the  Tneannefg  of  his  countrymen's  fpirit,  and  invited  them 

to  tike  arms  in  defence  of  their  liberty.    When  he  found 

nothing  could  rouze  them,  he  contented  himfelf  with  fay- 

■'^gj  ^*  To  the  utmoft  of  my  power  I  have  driven  for  my 

country  and  my  laws."    Plutarch  fays,  that  he  refufed  to 

leave  his  country ;  and  that  when  Pififtratus  fent  to  know 

who  it  was  that  infpired  him  with  boldnefs  enough  to  treat 

him  in  fuch  a  manner,  he  anfwered,  •*  My  old  age  *." 

But  other  authors  fay,  and  with  greater  probability,  that 

he  immediately  left  the  dominion  of  Athens. 

Piiiftratus,  in  poflefling  himfelf  of  the  fupreme  power 
in  Athens,  did  not  overturn  the  laws  eftabliihed  by  So- 
lon ;  on  the  contrary,  he  ufed  all  his  power  to  provide  for 
their  better  execution,  and  loft  nothing  of  that  modera- 
tion for  which  he  had  been  before  remarkable  ^.  With 
refpedi  to  Solon,  he  preferved  for  him  the  higheft  venera- 
tion, and  was  fo  much  difturbed  at  his  leaving  Athens, 
that  he  wrote  to  him,  in  order  to  engage  him  to  return  *. 

Solon  returned  no  moi^  to  Athens, but  died  abroad.  Plu-  Sokn  £esn 
tarch  fays  •,  Heraclides  Ponticus  affirmed,  that  Solon  lived 
a  long  time  afterPififtratus  aflumed  the  fovereign ty ;  whereas 
Phanias,  the  Ephefian,  reported,  that  he  did  not  live  after 
it  quite  two  years,     -^lian  agrees  pretty  well  with  this 
computation,  for  he  fays  he  died  a  little  after,  being  de- 
crepit with  age.    Diogenes  Laertius  informs  us,  that  he 
reached  the  age  of  fourfcore;  but  Lucian  affirms,  that 
he  lived  a  hundred  and  upwards.     Where  he  died  is  an- 
other difputable  point :  fome  fay  in  Cyprus  **,  others  deny 
that  afiertion.     Diogenus  Laertius  informs  us,  that  he 
direded  his  bones  fliould  be  burnt,  and  their  afhcs  carried 
to  Salamis,  and  fcattered  over  the  ifland.     Plutarch  treats 
this  as  a  fable ;  but  acknowleges,  at  the  fame  time,  that 
many  eminent  writers  had  given  into  it,  and  mentions  par- 
ticularly Ariftotle.     The  Athenians,  after  the  death  of 
Solon,  paid  him  the  higheft  honours,  and  erected  for  him^ 
in  the  forum,  and  at  Salamis,  a  ftatue  in  brafs,  with  his 

>  Strateg.  lib.  i.  cap.  «i«  kSt.  ii.  ^  Ubi  fupra.  7  Plu- 

tir^  ubi  fupra.  Arift.  Polit.  lib.  v.  cap.  is.  •  DiQg*  Laert* 

ubi  ftipra.  »  Plut.  in  Vita  Solonis,  prope  fin*  b  Diog. 

Lacft.  ubi  fupra.    Valer«  Max.  lib.  v.  cap.  3* 
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hand  in  his  gown,  the  pofture  in  which  he  was  tifed  td 
fpeak  *,  an  honour  which  he  certainly  defeived,  for  the 
eminent  fcrvices  rendered  by  him  to  his  country^.     But  to 
return  to  Pifiilratus. 
MtgacUs         ^^  ^^^  beginning  of  his  adminiftration,  Megacles  and  his 
ntiresfrem  family  retired  from  the  territories  of  Athens^  with  a  view 
jithens.       to  preferve  thcmfelves  from  being  cut  off,  to  render  his 
principality  the  furer.     They  did  not  renounce  all  hopes 
of  returning  to  their  country,  or  all  correfpondencc  with 
their  countrymen  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  and  his  affociates 
entered  into  a  treaty  with  Lycurgus^  and  his  party  ;  and 
haviiig  engaged  them  in  a  fcheme  for  overturning  Pififtra- 
fifijlratus    tus,  they  profecuted  this  with  fuch  effefl,  that  he  found 
cbliged  to     himfelf  obliged  to  retire,  and  feek,  as  they  had  done> 
^  ?     *       fhelter  in  a  foreign  clime.    The  Athenians,  notwithftand- 
ing  all  the  in  (lances  of  regard  they  had  (hewn  him,  or- 
dered his  goods  to  be  publicly  fold.    Though  this  refolu- 
tion  was  not  only  taken,  but  put  into  execution,  there  was 
no  perfon  but  Caliias  who  would  venture  to  buy  any  of 
them,  from  an  apprehenfion  that  he  would,  in  a  fliort  time, 
be  reftored  **. 

As  Megacles  and  his  party  had  negotiated  with  Lycur- 
gus  the  ruin  of  Pififtratus,  fo  fome  time  afterwards,  find- 
ing that  Lycurgus  and  his  fa£lion  were  not  implicitly  go- 
verned by  them,   they  began  to  treat  with  Pififtratus,  and 
to  offer,  in  cafe  he  would  marry  the  daughter  of  Megacles, 
Isrtflored    to  reinftate  him  in  his  principality,  to  which  propofal  Pi- 
bj  Mega-     fiftratus  readily  affented.     It  is  eafy  to  conceive,  that  this 
cUs,  nuhoft  affair  required  rather  fraud  than  force  for  its  being  con- 
hi'marries.  ^"^^^  ^xh  fuccefs.      Pififtratus  and  Megacles  refolved 
to  depend  upon  an  expedient,  which  Herodotus  ftyles  a  ri- 
diculous projedl: ;  but  ridiculous  as  it  appeared,  it  fuccecd- 
ed.     They  found  a  woman,  whofe  name  was  Phya,  the 
daughter  of  Socrates,  a  man  of  mean  family  and  fortune : 
this  woman  was  of  prodigious  ftature,  and  very  hand- 
fome  ;  they  placed  her  in  a  chariot,  dreffed  in  armour,  and 
having  made  her  appear  with  all  poffible  advantage,  con- 
du£):ed  her  towards  the  city,  fending  heralds  before  with 
orders  to  fpeak  to  the  people  in  thefe  terms ;  "  Give  a 
kind  reception,   O  Athenians,  to  Pififtratus,  who  is  fo 
much  honoured  by  Minerva,  that  flie  condefcends  to  bring 
him  back  to  the  citadel."     When  the  heralds  had  publilh- 
ed  this  intimation,  in  feveral  places,  the  report  was  fpread, 
that  Minerva  was  bringing  home  Pififtratus  ;  and  in  the 

c  ^fch.  in  Timarch.         ^  Pint,  Ubi  fupra.    Herodot.  Kb.  i. 
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tiXjy  the  multitude,  believing  this  womati  to  be  the  god-^ 
defs,  addrefTed  her  with  prayers,  and  readily  received  the 
tyrant.  When  he  had  recovered  the  fpvereignty,  he  mar- 
ried, as  he  had  promifed,  the  daughter  of  Megacles  ;  and 
gave  Phya  in  marriage  to  his  fon  Hipparchus  ?. 

PiCftratus,  did  not  long  enjoy  in  quiet  that  authority  to 
which  he  had  been  fo  ftrangely  reftored.     He  kept  his 
word  to  Megacles,  in  marrying  his  daughter,  and  it  feems 
Pififtratus  conceived,  that  his  promife  extended  no  far-f 
ther.     But  confidering  that  he  had  children  by  a  former 
wife,  and  that  Megacles'  family  were  held  by  the  Athe- 
nians to  be  execrable,  he  never  converfed  with  this, new 
wife  ;  an  omiffion  which  for  a  time  fhe  concealed  ;  but  at 
length,  mentioning  it  to  her  mother,  the  family  fo  highly 
refented  his  negleft,  that  Megacles  inftantly  began  to  ne- 
gotiate with  the  malecontents,    Pififtratus  perceiving  his  PififlratM 
condud^,  and  feeing  what  an  efFeci  it  produce^  on  the  quits  At" 
minds  of  the  people,  he  quitted  Attica  voluntarily,  and  ''^** 
retired  to  Eretria.     There,  as  foon  as  he  found  himfelf  in 
fafety,  he  confulted  with  his  fons  what  courfe  was  proper 
to  be  taken  in  the  prefent  fituation  of  their  affairs.     Hip- 
pias  propofed  the  reducing  Athens  by  force ;  a  fcheme 
which  was  agreed  to,  and  immediately  Pififtratus  applied 
to  feveral  of  the  Grecian  cities,  to  furnifti  him  with  men 
and  money  for.  carrying  this  defign  into  execution.     Se- 
veral ftates  yielded  him  aflTiftance ;  but  the  Thebans  ex- 
ceeded all  others  in  their  liberality.     Some  troops  of  Ar- 
gives  were  foon  levied  by  the  help  of  thefe  fubfidies,  arid 
all  preparations  were  much  forwarded  by  the  kindnefs  of 
Lygdamias,  a  Naxian,  who,  as  a  volunteer,  joined  them 
with  a  confiderable  number  of  men,  and  advanced  alfo  a 
large  fum  of  money.     In  the  eleventh  year  of  their  ba-  Butrttums 
nifhment,  fays  Herodotus,   Pififtratus,  with  bis  family,  at  t hi  head 
and  the  army  he  had  drawn  together,  marched  from  Ere-  tfanarmj. 
tria,  and  entered  Attica.     The  firft  place  they  poffeflcd 
themfelves  of  was  Marathon,  where  they  were  joined  by  7akes  Ma* 
multitudes  of  Athenians,  who  loved  the  government  of  '*«'^«»» 
Pififtratus  better  than  a  democracy.     It  feems  the  govern- 
ment of  that  city  had  not  taken  any  very  vigorous  fteps, 
though  they  knew  that  Pififtratus  was  raifing  men,  and 
borrowing  money :  but  when  they  heard  he  was  march- 
ing direffly  towards  Athens,  they  affembled  all  their  forces 
to  defend  themfelves,  and  to  repel  the  invader.    In  the 
mean  time,  Fifi|lratus  advancing  with  his  army  from  Ma- 

^  Poly»n.  Strateg,  lib.  i.  cap.  11.    Valcr.  Max*  lib.  i.  cap.  i* 
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rithon,  arf ived  at  the  temple  of  the  Pallenian  Miberrir : 
after  they  had*  placed  their  arms  before  the  gates.  Am- 
philytus,  a  prophet  of  Acarnania,  by  diytne  impulfe, 
went  to  him,  and  pronounced  this  oracle  in  Hexameter 
▼erfe : 

**  The  net  is  fpread»  and  dezt^roufly  thrown. 
By  the  clear  moon-light  (hall  the  tunnies  come.^ 

When  the  prophet  had  delivered  thefe  words,   Pifi- 

ftratus  comprehending  the  oracle,  and  faying  he  accepted 

the  omen,  put  his  army  in  motion.     In  the  mean  time» 

the  Athenians,  having  drawn  their  forces  o\it  of  the  city^ 

and  dined,  betook  themfelves  to  dice  or  fleep ;  fo  that  the 

army  of  Fififtratus  attacking  them  by  furprize,  foon  put 

them  to  flight ;  and  as  they  were  endeavouring  to  make 

their  efcape,  Pififtratus  contrived  a  ftratagem,  in  order  to 

J>tfiats  thi  difperfe  them  fo  entirely,  that  they  might  not  rally.     He 

Athenians,    commanded  his  fons  to  ride  fwiftly  before,  and  in   his 

and  again    name  to  inform  all  thofe  that  they  fliould  overtake,  that 

poyeffes  the    ^^^  j^^j  nothing  to  fear,  and  that  every  man  might  re- 

L,^  tuin  to  his  own  habitation  ^     Thus  Pififtratus  became  a 

third  time  poffefled  of  the  fovereignty  of  Athens,  from 

which  that  he  might  be  no  more  driven,  he  took  a  me- 

Bj  what     thod  direftly  contrary  to  that  which  Thefeus  had  made 

methods  he    ^fg  ^f  fQj.  aggrandizing  his  kingdom  ;  for  as  that  prince 

himfelftle    ^^^^  ^^  inhabitants  of  Attica  retire  from  the  country, 

pojfejjion  (f  and  live  together  in  the  city,  Pififtratus  obliged  them  to 

iu  addi£i  themfelves  again  to  agriculture,  that  they  might 

not  affemble  in  the  market-places,  and  cabal  againft  him. 

By  this  expedient,  he  greatly  improved  the  ftate  of  the 

Athenian  territories;  and  procured  great  plantations  of 

olives  to  be  made  all  over  Attica,  which  before  was  not 

only  almoft  void  of  corn,  but  alfo  bare  of  trees  8.    He 

likewife  commanded,  that  in  the  city  men  fhoulcT  wear  a 

certain  kind  of  (heep-lkin  veft,  reaching  only  to  the  knees, 

which  in  fucceeding  times  became  proverbially  the  habit 

of  flavery  **.     The  Athenians  being  fo  nice  in  refpefl  to 

liberty,  that  if  things  right  in  themfelves  were  commanded 

by  perfons  who  were  not  poffefled  of  lawful  authority, 

they  looked  on  obedience  as  the  greateft  mifery.    On  this 

account  it  was  that  Pififtratus's  laws  againft  idlenefs  were 

held  tyrannical,  though  they  were  enafled  in  fupport  of 

thofe  of  Solon. 

f  Herodot.  lib.  i,  cap.  6t,    g  Dion.  Chryfoft.  Orat.  vii.  Maxim» 
Tyr.  DifTert.  xiii>  ^  Suidas  in  voce  Karonixoi. 
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He  received,  as  prince  of  Athens,  the  tenth  part  of  HinctiiHs 
cvcrjr  man's  rents,  and  even  of  the  fruits  of  his  grounds  5  '^^  tenths   ^ 
which,  though  applied  to  the  fervice  of  the  ftate,  feemed  9f^'v/Ky 
to  the  Athenians  an  intolerable  grievance.    It  happened  ^<«f«ir/'' 
once  that  Pififtratus,  being  in  the  country,  perceived  an 
old  man  creeping  over  the  rocks,  and  picking  fomething  : 
Pififtratus  aiked  him  what  he  was  doing  in  that  uncouth 
place,  and  what  were  the  fruits  of  his  labour  ?     "  Trou- 
bles, and  a  few  plants  of  wild  fage,"  replied  the  old  man, 
"  and  of  thefe  Pififtratus  muft  have  the  tenth."    Pififtra- 
tus made  no  reply,  but  on  his  return  to  the  city,  dif- 
charged  him  from  paying  this  duty  *.     He  endeavoured, 
liy  all  means  poffible,  to  (often  the  manners  of  the  Athe- 
nians ;  but  to  little  purpofe ;  for,  as  he  was  averfe  to  fe- 
verity,  it  was  a  difficult  thing  for  them  to  learn  fubmif- 
fion.     Some  young  men,  who  had  been  drinking  at  a 
feaft,   in  their  return   met  his  wife,  and  infulted  her 
grofsly :  next  day,  however,  when  they  were  cool,  they 
went  in  the  moft  humble  manner  to  afk  pardon.    Pifi- 
ftratus heard  their  apology  very  gracioufly,  and  when  they 
had  done,  '^  I  would  advife  you,  gentlemen,  faid  he,  to 
behave  for  the  future  more  modeftly ;  but  as  for  my  wife, 
Ihe  was  not  abroad  yefterday  ^."  He  adorned  the  city  with  Hisedipcm* 
fplendid  edifices,  particularly  the  temple  of  the  Pythian 
Apollo.     He  was  the  firft  who  built  a  library  for  public  Builds  a 
nfe^  and  dire£led  that  Homer's  poems  fhould  be  digefted  public  U* 
into  regular  qrder,  as  we  have  them  at  prefent.'    In  all  br^. 
other  refpeds,  he  was  a  great  encourager  of  learning ; 
and  converfed  familiarly  with  Crotoniates,  the  epic  poet, 
who  wrote  the  adventures  of  the  Argonauts  *.     As  to  his 
military  virtues,  we  have  already  Ihewn  what  a  fhare  he  His  mSta'- 
had  in  the  reduction  of  Salamis.     He  is  alfo  reported  by  fywtuit. 
Herodotus  to  have  conquered  the  ifland  of  Naxus,  which 
he  put  into  the  hands  of  Lygdamis.     He  moreover  re- 
duced the  city  of  Sigeium,  and  purified  the  ifland  of  De- 
los ;  fo  that  on  the  whole  it  fecms  he  wanted  nothing  but 
a  legal  title,  to  have  rendered  him  an  excellent  prince  ". 
He  not  only  maintained  the  laws  as  became  him  in  his  j^atntains 
ftation,  but  when  he  heard  he  was  accufed,  in  the  court  th0  laws. 
of  areopagus,  of  a  murder,  he  came  like  a  private  man, 
and  fubmitted  to  judgement.  At  another  time,  having  of- 
fended certain  Athenians  of  principal  dignity,  and  they 

<  Zenobius,  Cent.  iv.  Prov.  76.  ^  Plutarch.  Apophthegm. 
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retiring  to  the  caftle  of  Phylse,  he  went  thither  next  day, 
with  a  cloak-bag  on  his  back :  when  they  aiked  him  what 
he  meant,  **  Either,  faid  he,  to  engage  you  to  go  back 
with  me  to  Athens,  or  to  (lay  with  you  myfeif ;  and 
therefore  you  fee  I  am  come  provided." 

Thirty  years  intervened  from  the  time  of  his  firft  pof- 
fefiing  himfelf  of  the  fovereignty  to  his  death  ;  of  which 
'  he  reigned  but  feventeen,  as  we  learn  from  Ariftotle,  and 
confequently  his  iirft  and  fecond  exile  included  fixteen 
years :  as  to  the  latter,  Herodotus  tells  us  exprefsly,  that 
It  laded  eleven  years  5  confequently  his  firft  exile  was  of 
His  iim       five  years  only.    He  left  behind  him  two  fons,  both  mtn 
fons^  Hip-    of  great  capacity,  Hippias  and  Hipparchus  ^  but  which  of 
puts  and      thefc  was  the  eldeft  cannot  be  determined.     Thucydidcs 
thiu^^'       affirms  that  it  was  Hippias,  and  charges  fuch  as  believe 
the  contrary  with  being  in  a  ^  grofs  error.     Polysenus  fays 
the  fame  thing  \  yet  Plato  is  as  poficive  that  Hipparchus 
was  the  eldeft.     iElian  follows  him,  and  Heraclides  Pon- 
ticus  feems  to  be  of  the  fame  opinion.    Thucydides  fup- 
ports  his  account  of  the  matter  by  fome  arguments,  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  learned  Meurfius,  are  not  very  con- 
clufivc. 
Hipparchus      The  brothers  Hipparchus  and  Hippias  (hared,  as  moft 
and  Hip-     think,  the  fupreme  authority  between  them,  fome  fay  that 
/"«-f«  the  former  only  had  the  title,  and  others  affirm,  that  Pi- 

Yf.  o^  Fl.   fiftratus  bequeathed  his  authority,  not  only  to  thefe  two, 
ig2o.      but  alfo  to  his  third  fon  Theflalus  ".     It  is  clear  that  Hip- 
Ante  Chr.  parchus  and  Hippias  lived  and  reigned  together.     As  to 
5**'       the  former,  he  was  a  perfon  of  fweetnefs  of  temper,  a 
"*~~'"~""  great  favourer  of  learning,  and  a  very  learned  man.    He 
airefted  that  the  rhapfodifts,  a  fort  of  bards  by  profeffion, 
fliould  at  the  great  feaft,  ftyled  Panathenaea,  fing  all  the 
poems  of  Homer,  that  the  Athenians  might  be  generally 
Uippar-       inftrucled  both  in  the  fciences,  and  in  the  moral  conduft 
chui's  ex-    of  life.     He  treated  Simonides  the  poet  with  great  kind- 
etilent  iha-  ^efs,  and  kept  him  always  near  his  perfon,  and  fent  a 
^^  ^^'        galley  on  purpofe  to  bring  the  celebrated  Anacreon  to 
Athens  °.     Onomacritus  was  another  of  his  favourites ; 
but  he  having  been  detefted  in  the  faft  of  interpolating  the 
Oracles  of  Mufseus,  Hipparchus  not  only  difmiffed  him 
the  court,  but  banifiied  him  from  Athens  p.     So  affiduous 
was  this  prince  in  cultivating  the  minds  of  the  people, 
that  he  caufed  in  city  and  country,  but  efpecially  in  the 

n  Athenasus  Deipnof.  lib.  xiii.  Thucyd.  ubi  fupra.  Herac.  Pont. 
Fragm.  o  Flato  in  Hipparch,  P  Herodot.  lib«  vii. 
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latter,  ftatuea-  of  Mercury  to  be  fet  up,  and  certain  wife 
counfelsi  in  elegaic  verfe,  to  be  iftfcribed  on  both  fides  of 
tHem.     Sometimes  there  was  only  a  fhort  faying,  fuch  as, 
**  This  is  the  precept  of  Hipparchus,  Be  thou  ftriftly  juft, 
or  deceive  not  thy  friend."     On  account  of  thefe  fliining 
virtues,  he  was  greatly  admired  by  the  citizens,  and  the 
principality  of  the  Pififtratidae  feemed  to  be  thoroughly 
and  quietly  eftablifhed.     But,  when  it  was  leaft  expeSed,  jt  con/pi- 
a  c-onfpiracy  was  formed  for  taking  off  both  the  brothers,  racjfform* 
which  fucceeded  in  refpe£l  to  Hipparchus,  and  narrowly  ^^^S^^^ft 
mified  with  regard  to  Hippias.    There  were  two  young  Harmodm 
men  in  Athens,  Hermodius  and  Ariftogiton ;  the  former  and  Ariflo^ 
was  exquifitely  beautiful  in  hi-s  perfon,  and  on  that  ac*  gUon. 
count,  according  to  the  infamous  cuflom  of  the  Greeks, 
violently  beloved  of  the  other  ;  this  Harmodius  was  alfo 
.beloved  by  Hipparchus,  who,  if  we  may  believe  Thucy- 
dides,  forced  him  to  his  luft :  Ariftogiton  grievoufly  re- 
fented  this  outrage,  and,  with«  the  injured  youth,  deter- 
mined  to  revenge  it.     Another  accident  concurred   to 
heighten  their  refentment :  Hipparchus  finding  that  Har*- 
modi  us  endeavoured  to  avoid  him,  publicly  affronted  him 
by  non;  permitting  his  fifter  to  carry  the  offering  of  Mi- 
nerva,  ^s  if  (he  was  a  perfon  unworthy  of  that  office. 
The  two  young  men,  not  daring  to  fhew  any  public  figns 
cf  refentment,    confulted  privately  with   their  friends, 
among  whom  it  was  refolved  at  the  approaching  feftival 
of  the  Fanathensea,  when  the  citizens  were  allowed  to  ap- 
pear in  arms,  to  attempt,  by  the  death  of  both  the  tyrants, 
to  reftore  Athens  to  liberty ;  the  confpirators  believing 
the  people  would  be  unanimous  in  fupport  of  a  defign  fo 
manifeftly  calculated  for  their  advantage.     When  the  day 
appointed  for  putting  this  defign  in  execution  arrived, 
they  perceived  at  a  diftance  one  of  their  own  number 
talking  very  familiarly  with  Hippias  5  this  circumftance 
amazed  them  ;  they  were  afraid  that  he  had  discovered  to 
him  the  confpirators ;  taking  courage  therefore  from  the 
fuppofed  defperate  ftate  of  their  affairs,  they  inftantly  atf 
tacked  Hipparchus,  and  with  a  number  of  wounds  dif-  Hippar^ 
patched  him.     The  people  however  did  not  fecond  them   chus  killed^ 
in  this  great  exploit  5  but  fufFered  Harmodius  to  be  killed   andUke- 
upon  the  fpot  by  Hipparchus's  guard,  and  having  feized   nuifeHar' 
Ariftogiton,  delivered  him  up  q.  *    ^^^^*'' 

Hippias  behaved  on  this  occafion  with  great  prudence  ; 
he  diffembled  his  grief  for  his  brother^s  death,  that  he 

9  Tbucjd.  lib.  vi.  Plato^  ubi  iupra.  ^jiaiu  Var.  Hift.  lib.  xi*  8. 
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might  the  better  pneferve  himfelf  and  family ;  beapproadi* 
cd  the  crowd  of  people  with  his  guards,  and  having  ap- 
prehended fuch  as  their  looks,  or  their  wearing  daggers,  in* 
duced  him  to  believe  confpirators,  he  difmi£fed  the  teft  ^ 
As  for  the  Athenians  in  general,  though  they  feemed  to 
have  a  high  efteem  for  the  Pififtratidae,  and  had  been  go* 
verned  by  them  with  great  gentlenefs  for  the  fpace  of  a 
long  feries  of  years,  and  had  not  made  any  general  infar* 
Harm9dhts  rtStiotif  in  order  to  favour  the  attempt  of  Harmodins  and 
^f^"\  Ariftogiton,  yet  they  carried  their  refped  for  them  after 
^kenQuredbv  ^^'^^^  deaths  to  a  height  fcarce  to  be  accounted  few  5  they 
tk€  Athini*  caufed  their  praifes  to  be  fung  at  the  Panathenaea,  and 
ons.  forbad  any  citizen  to  call  his  flave  by  either  of  their 

names ' ;  they  ere£led  brazen  ftatues  for  them  in  the  fo« 
mm,  which  ftatues,  as  Pliny  informs  us,  were  the  works 
of  Praxiteles*;  thefe  ftatues  Xerxes  afterwards  carried 
into  Greece,  from  whence  they  were  fent  back  to  Athens, 
either  by  Alexander  %  Antiockus  ^,  or  Seleucns  ' ;  for 
authors  do  not  agree  which.  They  likewife  granted  fere- 
ral  immunities  and  honorary  privileges  to  the  defcendents 
of  thofe  patriots,  and  did  all  in  their  power  to  make  their 
memory  venerable  ^  (P). 

The 

r  Thucyd.lib  in.             <  Liban.Declam.  xxlx.  ^  <  H.  N, 

lib.  xxxiv.  cap.  8.         «  Arrian.  Exped.  Alex.  lib.  iii.  v  Pau- 

fan.  in  Atticis,  >  Val.  Max.  iib.  ii.  cap.  to.  7  De^« 
Aonft.  Onit«  in  Leptin. 

(P)  The  hiftory  of  Hippar-  the  brother  of  the  maid  (4). 

chus's  murder  is  varioufly  re-  He    had    this  probably  from 

ported,     Thucydidcs  fays  ex-  Trogus  Pompeius,  whofe  work 

prefly,    that    Harmodius,    in  he  abridged ;  but  where  Trogus 

the  flower  of  his  age,  was  be-  had  it,  is  not  known.     AriSo- 

loved  by  Ariflagiton,    a    ci-  giton  is  by  fbmc  authors  faid  to 

tizen  of  the  middle  rank,  and  have  been  an  humble  dependent 

afcribes  the  murder  of  Hippar'  on  Harmodius,  and  his  miftrefs 

chus  to  his  rival's  hatred  (2).  Leaetia,  no  better  than  a  fing^ 

Ariftotle  calls  Harmodius  and  ing  woman^  who  ufed  to  attend 

AriilogitoQ  lovers  (3} ;  and  fo  atfeads.    On  the  whole,  what* 

does  Maximus  Tyrius,    JufUn  ever  honours    the   Athenians 

differs  from  all  other  writers,  thought  fit  to  decree  thefe  men, 

and  gives  quite  another  turn  to  their  confpiracy  feems  rather 

the  whole  affair.     After  Pifif-  the  effects  of  paflion  than  any 

tratus's  death,  Diocles,  one  of  defire  to  do  their  country  good; 

his  fons,  fays  he,  having  ra-  or  at  beft  the  latter  was  pre- 

vfibed  a  virgin,  was  killol  by  tended  to  cover  the  former; 

(t)  Tb«cyd«lib.  vi.        (3}  Rhetor*  lib.  ii.        (4)  Lib.  ii.  cap.  9* 

but 
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The  fupremc  power  being  now  in  the  hands  of  Hrppias, 
he  altered  his  condud  towards  the  people,  and  treated 
them  with  a  fcTcrity  unknown  to  his  familj  before  ;  this 
was  the  worfe  borne,  becaufe  himfelf  had  oeen  fo  mild  a 
prince.    The  firft  effefts  of  this  change  of  his  temper  fell 
upon  thofc  concerned  in  the  late  confpiracy ;  he  ordered  Ari/hghnt 
Ariftogiton  to  be  put  to  the  torture,  in  order  to  extort  imptaches 
from  him  the  names  of  thofe  who  were  privy  to  this  tranf-  ^.  ^^^ 
adion.     This  man,  as  foon  as  he  began  to  feel  the  tor-  ffitJjt 
ments  which  were  prepared  for  him,  named  fome  of  Hip-  -^        * 
pias's  heft  friends,  who  were  immediately  put  to  death. 
He  then  named  more,  who  received  the  fame  fate ;  and 
when  Hippias  afked  him  if  there  were   not  ftill  fome 
others,  he  replied  fmiling,  "  I  know  of  none  now,  but 
yourfelf,  that  defervcs  to  fuffer  death  *."     But  it  .was  not 
Ariftogiton  only  who  triumphed  over  the  cruelty  of  Hip*- 
pias;  a  woman  he  kept,   whofe  name  was  Leaena,  be- 
haved with  no  lefs  intrepidity.     Hippias  having  direfted  ne  intrt^ 
her  to  be  tortured,  jn  order  to  extort  difcoveries,  (he  piditj  of 
bore  the  torture  patiently  for  a  confiderable  time  ;   when  ^^m* 
(he  found   ihe   could  endure  it   no  longer,   fhe  bit  off 
her  tongue,  that  it  might  not  be  in  her  power  to  declare 
any  thing  to  the  prejudice  of  the  man  fhe  loved.     The 
Athenians  conceiving  it  indecent  to  fet  up  the  ftatue  of  a 
kwd  woman  in  their  citadel,  contented  themfelves  with 
treeing  that  of  a  lionefs  without  a  tongue,  alluding  to 
her  iKune,  on  which  was  engraved  thefe  words,    **  Her 
tongne  berfelf  bit  off  ■.'*    This  confpiracy  being,  as  Hip- 
pias conceived,  at  an  end,  he  took  all  the  meafures  which 
human  policy  could  fuggeft  to  fecure  himfelf  in  the  pot 
fciEon  of  his  dignity  ;  he  contrafted  leagues  with  foreign 
princes ;  he  increafed  his  revenues  by  various  methods^ 
though  till  then  he  had  been  contented  with  the  twentieth 
part  of  every  man's  annual  income  ;  he  obliged  the  Athe- 
nians to  bring  in  their  filver  coin,  at  a  certain  price,  and 
coined  it  anevr.    Thefe  violent  methods  foon  put  an  end 
Jo  a  government,  the  lenity  of  which  had  alone  preferved 
It  fo  long.     Hippias  held  the  fovereignty  only  three  years 
after  the  demife  of  his  brother,  and  in  the  fourth  was  ex- 
peUcd»>(Q^).  ^^ 

»  Polyzn.  Strateg.   lib.  i.  cap.  21.  •  Plut  de  Garr. 

Hcrodot.  lib.  v,  cap.  45. 

but  it  fuited  the    Athenians,    rious,  and  to  give  the  a^ors 
who  were  violent  enemies  to  the    the  title  o  f  heroes, 
government  of  a  fingleperfon,         (CU  It  may  feem  a  little 
W  aiagaify  this  a^oa  as  glo-    flrange  that  in  fpeaking  ot  the 

govern* 
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^ht  Pifif'  ^c  have  already  obferved  that  Megacles,  who  was  of 
iratiiU  tX"  the  family  of  Alcmaeon,  left  his  country,  when  Pifiijtratvfi 
pilUd  ^^3  a  fccond  time  reftored ;  but  he,  and  thofc  who  were 

dth'  <//-  ^*^^  him,  carried  away  a  great  fum  of  money.  The  Alc-r 
mocracy  mxonidae  (for  fo  the  family  of  Megacles,  from  their  great 
rtfivrtd.  anceftor  Alcmseon,  were  ftyled)  fettled  at  Lipfydrum  in 
Paeonia,  and  there  gave  refuge  to  all  who  fled  from 
Athens,  which  were  not  a  few  5  for  Pififtratus,  as  fome 
fay,  or,  as  others  report,  Hippias,  banifhed  all  who  de- 
pended on  that  family,  and  fudered  not  fo  much  as  the 
dead  to  reft  in  their  graves,  on  the  old  fuperftitious  acr 
count,,  of  their  being  thought  execraU^ /=•     This  family 

c  Suidas. 

government  of  the' Piliftratidae,  in  the  temple  of  the  Pythian 

we  have  alTerted  that  they  did  Apollo ;  the  infcription  on  tbe 

not  greatly  violate  the  laws  or  former  the  Athenians  demoliih- 

conflitution  .of  their  country,  ed,  but  that  on  the  latter  they 

In  order  to  explain  this,  we  fuffered  to  remain,  which  run 

muft  examine  the  particulars  of  thus  :  **  This  monument,  dur- 

Pifillratus*8   policy.     He  pre-  ing  the  time  of  his  magiftracy, 

tended  to  aft  as  a  lawful  mo-  Pififtratus,  the  fon  of  Hippias, 

narch,  yet  he  did  not  degrade  placed    in  the  temple  of  the 

any  of  the  magiftrates  ot  the  rythian  Apollo."    It  is  true, 

commonwealth,    but    fufFered  his  name  is  not  found  in  the 

them  to  continue  vefted  with  table  of  archons,  becaufe  the 

the  fame  power  they  had  before,  year  in  which  he  was  archon 

taking  care    that   the  archon  could  not  be  fettled ;  but  the 

ihould  be  either  of  his  family,  authority  before  produced  may 

or  one  whom  he  could  depend  be  afluredly  relied   on.     The 

on  ;    fo  that  he  at  once  pre-  excefles  committed  by  Hippias, 

ferved  that  fupcriority  over  his  after  the  death  of  his  brother, 

countrymen  which  he  affefted,  are  evident  proofs  of  the  mild- 

and  that  form  of  rule  which  nefs  of  the  adminiftration  pre- 

was  fo  pleafing  to  them.     That  ceding  it ;  for  if^  things  that 

all  the  family  of  Pififtratus  had,  he  did,  would  havebeen  thought 

in  their  turns,  a  ftiare  in   the  extraordinary  in  another  king. 

adminiftration,  might  be  made  We  will  conclude  this  notewitk 

appear  from   various  teftimo-  obferving,  that  Auguftus  Cac- 

ijies ;  at  prcfent  we  will  infift  far  affcded,  like  Pififtratus,  to 

only  on   one.     Pififtratus,  the  leave  the  popular  magiftrates 

fon  of  Hippias,   and  grandfon  and  the  fenate  in   the  nominal 

of  the  great  Pififtratus,   as  we  pofteiTion   of  their   authority, 

learn  from  Thucydides,  placed,  though  at  the  fame  time  he 

during  the  time  that  he  wasar-  held  the  fupreme  power  him- 

chon,  an  alrar  in  the  forum  of  felf  (5). 

the  twelve  gods,  and  another 

(5)  Tbucyd. 

refidinj 
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refidifig  at  Lipfydrum,  buded  themfelves  in  contriving 
means  for  expelling  the  Pififtratidx,  and  at  lafl  devifed  a 
method  which  proved  fuccefsful.  They  agreed  with  the 
amphiftyons,  or  ftates-g^neral  of  Greece,  to  rebuild  the 
temple  of  Delphi ;  as  they  were  poflefled  of  great  riches, 
they  executed  what  they  undertook  with  much  greater 
magnificence  than  could  be  expefted  from  their  contraft, 
and  particularly  faced  the  frontifpiece  with  Parian  marble 
inilead  of  common  ftone.  While  they  were  thus  employed 
in  the  public  fervice  of  Greece,  they  corrupted  the  Py- 
thia,  who  gave  out  the  oracles,  and  engaged  her  tp  exhort 
all  the  Lacedaemonians  who  came  to  confult  the  oracle, 
either  on  behalf  of  the  ftate,  or  on  their  private  account, 
to  deliver  Athens.  This  expedient  had  the  efFeft  they 
expedied;  for  the  Lacedaemonians  finding  this  admoni- 
tion incefiantly  inculcated,  fent  Anchimolius,  a  man  of 
great  quality,  at  the  head  of  an  army  into  Attica,  to  per- 
form what  the  oracle  had  direQed,  although  the  Pififtra- 
tidae  were  at  that  time  their  good  friends  and  allies''. 
Hippias  receiving  advice  of  thefe  proceedings,  fent  to  the 
Theflalians,  who  were  his  confederates,  to  demand  their 
ailiftance,  who  readily  fupplied  him  with  a  thoufand  horfe, 
under  the  command  of  Cineas,  one  of  their  princes.  A 
fliort  time  after  he  had  received  this  reinforcement,  An- 
chimolius, with  his  fleet,  arrived  on  the  Athenian  coafl,^ 
and  immediately  the  army  landed  and  encamped.  The  Hiptlasdi^ 
Pififtratidae  did  not  abandon  Athens,  but  Hippias  having  fiats  the 
cleared  the  adjacent  country  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  Laced^nm^ 
Thefialian  horfe  might  aft  with  eafe,  attacked  the  Lace-  ^^^'^^ 
daemonians  fuddenly,  routed  them  with  great  flaughtcr, 
flew  their  general  Anchimolius,  and  obliged  the  fhattered 
remains  of  his  army  to  betake,  themfelves  to  their  fhips. 
The  body  of  the  Spartan  general  was  honourably  interred 
near  the  temple  of  Hercules  in  the  cynofargcs.  The  La- 
cedaemonians, incenfed  at  this  unfortunate  expedition, 
fent  another  army  into  Attica,  under  their  king  Cleo- 
menes,  who  marched  by  land,  and  having  at  his  entrance 
into  the  Athenian  territories  defeated  the  Theflalian  horfe, 
who  retired  precipitately  into  their  own  country,  he  made 
ufe  of  this  opportunity  to  befiege  Hippias,  who  had  re- 
tired within  the  Pclafgic  wall :  this  fiege,  however,  could 
not  have  produced  any  great  efieft,  Hippias  and  his  forces 
being  well  provided  with  all  things  within,  Cleomenes  and 
his  army  deftitute  of  all  things  without  \  but,  an  accident 

4  Herodot  ubi  fupra. 

occafioned 
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occafioned  an  alteration,  and  conftratned  Hippias  Id 
Htppias  abandon  Athens.  The  Pififtratidae  were  fo  careful  of  their 
T^  h^  children,  that,  to  prevent  any  unlucky  accident  from  be- 
AtktMs.  *  falling  them,  they  attempted  to  fend  them  out  of  Attica ; 
which  meafure,  though  intended  for  the  prefervation  of 
their  offspring,  proved  the  ruin  of  themfelves,  their  chil- 
dren falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  The 
PiGftratidae  in  order  to  redeem  them,  agreed  by  treaty  to 
retire  in  five  days  from  Attica,  which  they  accordingly 
abandoned  •.  The  princes  of  Theflaly  invited  them  into 
their  country ;  the  king  of  Macedon  ofiered  them  a  city 
and  a  territory,  if  they  would  retire  into  his  dominions  ^ 
But  Hippias  and  his  family  chofe  rather  to  go  to  the  city 
of  Sigeum,  which  PiGftratus  had  conquered,  and  left  to 
Hegiftratus  his  natural  fon.  From  this  time  forwards, 
the  Athenians  purfued  this  family  with  implacable  hatred^ 
retaining  fuch  a  fenfc  of  their  ufurpation,  that  left  other 
eminent  perfons  fhould  imitate  them,  and  through  their 
intereft  in  the  people  aflume  the  fovereignty  5  they  were 
ready  to  banifli  even  the  moft  worthy  of  their  citizens, 
that  at  all  events  they  might  be  fafe,  as  we  (hall  have  fre-  | 
quent  occafion  to  (hew  in  the  fucceeding  part  of  this  hif«       | 

Vke  pi9pU        1  he  Athenians  did  not  enjoy  fuch  uninterrupted  quiet 
atJthtns     as  they  expefted,  after  the  expulfion  of  the  Pififtratidae. 
^wdedtm"  The  people  were  foon  divided  into  two  faAions ;  at  the  head 
upw9fuc'  ^£  ^1^^  ^^^  ^^^ Clyfthenes,  the  moft  eminent  of  the  Alc- 
ma&onidae ;  and  at  the  head  of  the  other  Ifagoras,  the  fon 
,  of  Tirfander,  a  man  of  quality,  and  in  high  efteem  with 
the  nobility  of  Athens.     Clyfthenes,  who  was  a  perfon  of  * 
great  parts,  and  had  a  principal  hand  in  corrupting  the  Py- 
thia,  applied  himfclf  chiefly  to  the  people,  and  in  order  tho- 
roughly to  engage  them  in  his  intereft,  fought,  by  all  me- 
thods poffible,  to  increafe  their  power.     With  this  view  he 
akered  many  things  in  Solon's  fcheme  of  government ; 
for,  whereas,  till  this  time,  the  Athenian  tribes  had  been 
but  four  in  number,  he  augmented  them  to  ten  ;  and  en- 
creafed  the  fenate  to  five  hundred.     Ifagoras  penetrating 
his  defign,  and  readily  conceiving  that  by  this  courfe  he 
would  get  the  better  of  him  and  his  faftion,  refolved  to 
ne  king  of  feek  aid  from  the  Lacedaemonians.     This  refource  feemed 
^^'^"      to  him  the  more  eafy,  becaufe,  in  their  laft  expedition,  he 
Zit/ote      ^^^  contraded  a  ftrift  fricndfliip  with  Clcomenes.     The 

BfthtpaT' 

iies.  *  Ariftoph.  Lyfiftr,  Paufan.  in  Lacon.  '  Herodot. 

ubi  fupra. 
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Lacedaemohians  readily  agreed  to  Ifagoras's  proflofition^ 
and  Cleomenes  fuddenly  difpatched  a  herald  to  Athens, 
with  a  declaration  of  war,  in  cafe  the  Alcmseonidx  were 
not  immediately  banifhed.     The  Athenians,  either  dread- 
ing the  Lacedaemonian  power,  or  being  tired  already  of 
Clyfthenes,  made  no  great  difliculty  of  complying ;  out^ 
to  avoid  a  war,  banifhed  their  benefa&ors.     This  com- 
pliance, however,  did  not  anfwer  their  end ;  for  Cleo* 
menes,  at  the  head  of  a  Spartan  army,  £bon  after  entered   andenten 
Attica.     On  his  arrival  at  Athens  he  drove  feven  hundred   ^f^*<^ 
families  into  baniihrnent,  exclufive  of  thofe  whom  the 
Athenians  had   before   baniflied  with  Clyfthenes ;    and 
would  have  diflblved  the  fenate,  in  order  to  veft  the  go- 
vernment in  three  hundred  of  the  principal  perfons  of 
Ifagoras's  fa£lion.    The  Athenians  perceiving  that  either 
they  muft  fubmit  to  flavery,  or  refift  the  Lacedaemonians, 
immediately  took  arms,  and  conftrained  Cleomenes  and 
his  troops  to  retire,  together  with  Ifagoras  and  his  friends, 
into  the  citadel,  where  they  befieged  them  for  two  days.   //  htfiegtd 
On  the  third,  the  king  of  Lacedaemon,  being  convinced   '•  '^'  <"»'«• 
that  force  would  do  nothing  with  the  Athenians,  furren-  ^''^f^' 
dered  upon  condition  that  all  who  were  in  the  citadel  fireeJiQ 
ihould  have  leave  to  retire  out  of  Attica,  unmolefted.   The  r^urr. 
Athenians,  however,    fell  upon  fuch   as  were  feparated 
from  the  army,  and  put  them  to  death  without  mercy : 
amongft  thefe  was  Timefitheus,  the  brother  of  Cleomenes ; 
fo  that  the  Athenians  no  longer  kept  any  meafures  with 
the  Lacedaemonians,  looking  upon  them  as  avowed  ene- 
mies, who  endeavoured  to   fubvcrt  the  democracy,  and 
to  conftitute   an  ariftocracy,  which,  in   truth,  was  ever 
the  aim  of  the  Spartans,  who,  wherever  they  had  autho- 
rity, preferred  that  form  of  government.    Their  motive 
was  this,  that  they  could  better  depend  on  the  friendfliip 
of  fuch  ftates,    than   on  democracies,   governed  by  the 
people,  who  very  feldom  know  their  true  intereft,  and 
are  frequently  prevailed  on  to  change  their  counfels. 

Cleomenes  and  his  Spartans  had  no  fooner  quitted  the   CUomenes 
Athenian  territories,  than  the  people  of  that  country  re-   atttmpts  t§ 
called  Clyfthenes,  and  all  the  families  they  had  fent  into  ^^fj/f*' 
exile,  that  they  might  be  the  better  able  to  fupport  a  war  ^^ant^' 
which  they  forefaw  they  ihould  be  engaged  in.     Their  Atfunsm 
conjeftures  were    perfeftly  well '  founded  :    Cleomenes 
raifed  forces  throughout  all  Feloponnefus,  though  with- 
out declaring  pofitively  his  intention,  which  was  to  make 
Ifagoras,    who   was    ftill   with  him,    tyrant  of  Athens. 
When  all  things  were  ready,  the  Lacedaemonian  king  en- 
gaged 
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gaged  the  Boeotians  on  one  fide,  and  the  ChalcidSans  on 
the  other,  to  attack  the  Athenians,  while  he,  at  the  head 
of  the  grand  army,  entered  the  country  of  £leufis.  The 
Athenians,  knowing  it  was  impoi&ble  for  them  to  raife 
armies  fufficient  to  refiil  their  enemies,  refolved  to  leave 
their  territories  to  the  mercy  of  the  Boeotians  and  Chalci- 
dians,  and,  with  all  the  forces  they  could  draw  together, 
to  march  againft  Cleomenes.  This  refolution  they  car- 
ried accordingly  into  execution ;  but  before  the  armies 
were  ready  to  engage,  the  Corinthians,  who  were  among 
the  forces  of  Cleomenes,  began  to  doubt  the  juftice  of 
their  caufe  ;  and  thinking  it  fafeft  not  to  slQ,  where  they 
were  doubtful,  marched  back  to  their  own  country.  De- 
maratus,  the  fon  of  Ariilon,  the  other  king  of  Sparta, 
and  colleague  of  Cleomenes,  was  alfo  againft  this  expedi- 
tion $  and  his  oppofition  was  the  more  remarkable,  be- 
caufe,  till  then,  he  had  never  differed  with  his  colleague. 
The  confederates,  obferving  that  neither  the  Lacedsemo- 
nian  princes  could  agree  amongft  themfelvs,  nor  prevail 
upon  the  Corinthians  to  remain  with  the  army,  began  to 
diflike  this  bufinefs,  and  dropping  off  by  degrees,  delivered 
the  Athenians  from  all  apprehenflon. 

When  the  Spartans  and  their  allies  were  withdrawn, 
the  people  of  Athens  determined  to  revenge  themfelvcs 
upon  the  Chalcidians,  againft  whom  the  army  marched 
immediately ;  but  finding  the  Boeotians  had  afiembled  a 
confiderable  body  of  forces  between  them  and  the  Euripus, 
they  attacked  them  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  the  enemy 
were  entirely  routed,  many  flain,  and  feven  hundred 
taken  prifoners.  This  viftory  opened  a  free  paflkge  into 
Eubcea,  whither  the  Athenians  marched  the  fame  day,  and 
falling  upoti  the  Chalcidians,  obtained  a  glorious  vidory, 
taking  a  great  number  of  prifoners,  whom,  with  the  Boe- 
otians, they  carried  to  Athens,  leaving  in  Euboea  four 
thoufand  men.  All  the  prifoners  taken  in  this  battle  the 
Athenians  put  in  irons,  though  they  afterwards  fet  them 
at  liberty,  on  receiving  two  minae  for  each  man  by  way  of 
ranfom.  The  fetters  they  hung  up  in  the  citadel ;  and 
having  confecrated  the  tenth  part  of  what  they  received 
for  their  ranfom^  they  purchafed  a  chariot  with  four  horfes 
a-breaft,  which  they  fet  up  in  the  portico  of  the  citadeli 
with  this  infcription : 

Warm  with  juft  rage,  when  the  Athenian  youth 
O'ercame  Boeotian  and  Chalcidian  bands,        - 
Their  foes,  in  fetters  bound,  to  Pallas  then, . 
"thefe,  as  the  tenth  of  all  their  fpoils,  they  plae'd. 
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'   The  Boeotians,   ftung  with   the  indignities  oflfered  to  Yr.  of  Fl. 
their  countrymen,  when  made  prifoners  by  the  Athenians,        '^^47. 
refolved  to  revenge  themfelves ;  and,  as  the  cuftom   of  ^^^^  ^^^^* 
thofe  times  was,  before  they  began  ta  war,  they  fent  to        ^^'* 
confult  the  oracle  at  Delphos.     Having  received  its  an-   g-^^  .„;^^ 
fwer,  and  fpent  a  confiderable  time  in  confulting  about  its   with  tht 
meaning,  they,  at  laft,  refolved  to  engage  the  inhabitants   -^^'««* 
of  ^gina  to  invade  Attica  at  the  fame  time ;  which  it  was  ''^*^* 
eafy  for  them  to  do,  lying  but  a  few  miles  from  that  coaft* 
This  nation,  having  an  hereditary  hatred  to  the  Athenians, 
and  elated  with  their  great  wealth,  readily  embraced  the 
propofal ;  and,  while  the  people  of  Athens  bent  all  their 
attention  to  the  Boeotian  war,  landed  a  confiderable  army 
on  the  oppofite  fide,  and  wafted  all  the  fea-coafts.    The 
Athenians  were  incenfed  at  this  invafion  \  but  fending  to 
Delphi,  before  they  equipped  a  fleet  againft  ^gina,  they 
fuddenly  engaged  in  new  difficulties. 

Cleomenes,  when  he  returned  to  Sparta  after  his  un« 
fttccefsful  expedition,  produced  certain  oracles,  which  he 
laid  he  had  found  in   the   citadel  of  Athens,  while  he 
was  befiegedr   The  purport  of  thefe    oracles  was,    that 
Athens  would  in  time  rival  Sparta.     About  the  fame  time 
they  difcovered  the  underhand  dealings  between  Clyfthenes 
and  the  prieftefs  of  Apollo,  whereby  the  Lacedaemonians 
had  been  engaged  to  drive  the  Pififtratidse  out  of  Athens, 
or,  in  other  words,   to  facrifice  their  friends  to  fuch  as 
by  their  interefts    were   their   enemies.     The  Spartans,  The  Spar* 
repenting  of  their  folly,  fent  for  Hippias  from  Sigeum,  in  tanspro^ 
order  to  reftore  him  to  his  principality.     He  readily  obey-  ^^J*  ^il-l* 
cd  their  fummons  j  and,  after  a  long  voyage  by  fea,  came  pi^'^. 
inperfonto  Lacedsmon,  where  the  kings  of  Sparta,   and 
the  deputies  of  the  ftates  in  alliance  with  them,  were  in 
deep  confultation.     Soficles,  the  Corinthian,  made  a  long  Thepropo' 
harangue   againft  the  propofition  for  reftoring  Hippias,  fal  rejeBtd 
which  had  fuch  an  influence  on  the  deputies  from  the  reft  ^^^'»M#r 
of  the  confederates,  that  the  Lacedaemonians  found  it  im-  J*^^'^* 
poflible  to  engage  them  in  this  defign,  and  were,  there- 
fore conftrained  to  abandon  it  themfelves ;  fo  that  Hippias 
was  obliged  to  return  to  Sigeum,  without  relinquiming, 
however,  his  hopes  of  one  day  reducing  Athens. 

Ariftagoras,  the  Milefian,  having  promoted  a  revolt  in  Ionian 
Ionia,  and  having  failed  in  his  attempt  to  engage  the  La-  ,w*''* 
cedaemonians  to  fupport  it,  came  to  Athens ;  and,  as  He- 
rodotus obferves,  found  it  eafier  to  manage  all  the  citizens 
by  his  eloquence  than  to  perfuade  the   Lacedaemonian 
king.    In  confequence  of  his  fine  fpeeches,  they  decreed 
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tkat  twentjr  ihips  ihould  be  fent  to  the  afiflaace  of  tbe 
lonians,  under  the  command  of  Melanthiusy  an  Atfaeniaii 
nobleman,  univerfally  efteemed ;  by  the  afliftance  of  this 
flpet  the  lonians  performed  many  great  exploits,  and 
ammigft  the  reft  facked  Sardis,  of  which  erent,  when  the 
Perfian  king  had  advice,  he  declared  himfelf  the^  fwom 
enemy  of  Athens,  and  folemnly  befought  Grod  that  he 
might  one  day  have  it  in  his  power  to  be  revenged  of 
them  s.  This  was  the  iburce  of  thofe  wars  which  enfued 
between  the  Perfians  and  the  Greeks,  and  were  fo  fatal  to 
both  nations.  In  the  end,  however,  the  lonians  were  un- 
fuccefsf ul,  and  the  Perfians  reduced  them  again  under  thor 
yoke. 

When  the  Ionian  war  was  ended,  the  FerGan  king  fent 
to  demand  earth  and  water,  as  tokens  of  ftdHniffion  from 
the  Greeks,  to  which,  out  of  fear  of  bis  mighty  power  at 
fea,  moft  of  the  iflanders  yielded,  and  amongft  the  reft 
the  inhabitants  of  JSgina.  The  Athenians,  as  foon  as 
they  received  notice  of  this  incident,  took  it  for  granted, 
that  this  nation  had  fubmitted  to  the  great  king,  that 
they  might  be  at  liberty  to  zSt  againft  the  Athenians, 
under  pretence  of  their  being  fubjed  to  the  Perfian  crowa. 
Yr.  of  Fl.  On  this  account  they  fent  ambaifadc^  to  Sparta,  to  ac- 
'*5^'       cufe  the  inhabitants  of -figina  of  treacUery  to  the  Greeks. 
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The  Spartans,  upon  this  complaint,  fent  their  king  Cleo- 

menes  to  ^gina,  who,  on  his  arrival,  attempted  to  feize 

Itar  Ir-      the  perfons  principally  concerned  in  making  their  fub- 

twttntkt     mtfBon  to  the  Perfians.     But  Crius,  the  fon  of  Polycritus, 

w'aI*'^    interpofed,  and  told  him  he  fliould  not  carry  away  any  of 

A..^/.  1^      his  countrymen,  becaufe  he  apprehended  what  he  did  was 

^£/     iu>t  by  any  commiiEon  fromThe  Lacedxmoiiians.    Thb 

oppofition  exceedingly  irritated  Cleomenes,  who,  notwith- 

ftanding,  was  conftrained  to  return  without  efie£ling  what 

he  defigned,  his  colleague  Demaratus  having  accufed  him 

at  home.     But  having,  after  he  came  back,  procured  his 

colleague  to  be  depofed,  and  his  own  kinfman  Leutychides 

to  be  crowned,  he  conducted  the  laft  mentioned  prince 

into  the  ifland  of  JBgina,  and  having  feized  ten  of  the 

principal  peifons  of  that  ifland,  and  amongft  them  Crius, 

he  brought  them  away  prifoners,  and  delivered  them  to 

the  Athenians.     Not  long  after  this  tranfa£lion,  having 

in  his  phrenzy  killed  himfelf,  all  his  tyrannical  adis  were 

difapproved  by  the  Spartans,  who,  when  the  inhabitants 

of  J£gina  accufed  Leutychides  for  the  injury  be  had  done 

I  Herodot.  lib.  v«  cap,  loi. 
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tliem,  deilvefed  that  prince  to  them;  yetmothine  more 
tras  d6flred  of  him,  than  that  he  'vv'ould  go  with  them  to    » 
Athefid,  ift  order  to  folicit  the  releafe  of  Crius  and  his 
anbciate's.     When  they  arrived,  the  Spartan  king  made  a 
long  oi'Jition,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  fhew  that  the 
ioftages  #ere  only  depofited  by  him  and  his  colleague  in 
Athens,  that  they  might  be  fafe  ;  and  that  now,  when  he 
c^tdt  again  tb  demand  them,  it  was  their  duty  to  deliver 
them  up.     But  this  argument  either  the  Athenians  did  not 
or  ^ould  not  iniderftand  \  fo  that  the  war  between  them 
^nd  the  people  ctf  -^gina  was  ftill  carried  on  with  various 
fuccefs*     The  latter  being  informed  that  tl^e  Athenian 
galley,  which  repaired  annually  to  Delphi,  lay  at  anchor 
at  Sunium,  they  intercepted  it,  and  took  many  perfons  of 
ffiftinSion  that  were  on  board.     The  Athenians,  to  re-  Nicodr^ 
teAge  this  indignity,  entered  into  a  treaty  with  one  Nico-  ^'  ofJE" 
dr6mus>  a  perfon  of  great  intereft  in  ^gina;  he  had  been  €'?^  ^''' 
formerly  banifhed  his  country  by  thofe  who  then  governed  bit^ay  his 
it ;  and,  in  order  to  be  revenged  on  them,  refolved  to  be-  cf/mtry  u 
tray  it  to  the  Athenians.     The  Athenians  for  this  purpofc  ^^  Athtm^ 
fitted  out  a  confiderable  fleet,  but  not  thinking  it  ixifficient  ^"^  * 
for  their  piirpofe,  -5ilgina  being  then  miftrefs  of  thofe  feas, 
they  had  recourfe  to  the  Corinthians  for  their  affiftance : 
this  ftate  being  the  friend  and  ally  of  Athens,  did  not 
give  her  a  denial,   but  alleged  a  law,  forbidding  them 
to  liend  their  (hips ;  an  expedient,  however,  \(ras  found, 
by  which  the  Athenians  obtained  what  they  wanted,  and 
yet  t"he  Corinthians  did  not  break  their  law,  the  latter 
yielding  to  the  former  five  of  their  fhips,  in  confideratioa 
of  their  paying  them  five  drachmae  for  each.     The  delay 
occafioned  by  this  treaty  fruftrated  the  Athenian  hopes ; 
for   Nicodromus,   depending    on    their   arrival   the   day 
prefixed,  feized  on  the  old  town,  and  declared  for  the 
Athenians  ;  but,  he  and  his  party  not  being  able  alone  to  ^tfailt 
refift  the  whole  force  of  the  ifland,  they  were  obliged  to  through 
fecure  themfelves  by  flight,  the  day  before  the  Athenian  the  flow 
and  Corinthian  fleet  appeared  off  ^gina.     This  defcc-  ^jlV^- 
tion  of  Nicodroinus  proved  very  beneficial  to  the  Athe- 
nians ;  for,  having  afii^ned  to  him  and  his  aflibciates  land 
on  the  {hore  oppofite  to  -ffigina,  they  from  thence  com- 
mitted continual   piracies   and  depredations  upon  their 
countrymen.     What  the  iflue  was  of  this  war,  Herodotus 
does  not  inform  us:  it  is  generally  conceived  that  its  con-, 
tinuance  was  a  thing  fortunate  for  the  Athenians,  and  for 
Greece  in  general ;  for,  it  exercifed  that  people  in  mari- 
time aflFairs,  and  taught  them  the  ufe  and  confequence  of  a 
Vot.  V.  P  naval 
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naval  force»  which  hitherto  they  had  little  underftood* 
When  the  firft  news  came  that  the  Perfian  had  in  view  the 
conqucft  of  Greece^  the  Athenians  and  the  inhabitants  of 
j£gina,  as  well  as  the  reft  of  the  Grecian  ftates,  compro- 
miled  their  differences,  that  they  might  be  able  to  refift 
the  power  of  the  great  king,  who  threatened  to  deftroy  the 
liberties  of  the  Greeks,  in  revenge  for  the  afliftance  given 
by  the  Athenians  to  the  lonians,  whetl  they  fought  to  re- 
cover their  freedom^. 

We  have  already  taken  notice  of  the  difpleafure  which 
Darius  had  taken  againft  the  Atheni^vns,  on  account  of 
the  facking  of  Sardis;  but  we  forbore  to  mention  the  in- 
trigues of  Hippias«  in  order  to  obtain  by  force  the  princi- 
pality of  Athens,  from  whence,  through  the  aflfiftance  of 
the  Lacedaemonians,  he  had  been  expelled.  Tliis  old 
man,  after  his  return  from  Lacedaemon  to  Ada,  applied 
to  Artaphernes,  governor  of  the  adjacent  provinces  for 
the  Perfian  king,  and  excited  him  to  make  war  upon  his 
country,  promifing  that  himfelf  would  be  obedient  to  Da- 
rius, and  greatly  forward  all  his  defi?ns,  in  cafe  he  could 
be  reftored  to  that  authority  which  formerly  he  had  en- 
joyed at  Athens.  The  Athenians  were  not  ignorant, 
cither  of  his  journey,  or  of  the  propoCtions  he  had  made 
to  Artaphernes  \  they  therefore  fent  ambafTadors  to  this 
nobleman,  to  entreat  him  not  to  give  any  attention  to 
Hippias's  propofals,  but  to  fufFer  the  people  of  Athens  to 
remain  free  and  quiet  in  their  prefent  fituation.  But  Ar- 
taphernes, conceiving  that  it  would  be  more  for  his  maf- 
tcr's  intereft  to  have  a  prince  governing  Athens,  than  to 
leave  it  under  a  democratic:  form  of  government,  anfwered 
the  Athenians  haughtily,  that  if  they  would  have  peace 
with  the  great  king,  they  muft  receive  Hippias,  and  obey 
him  :  but  this  propofal  was  fo  odious  to  the  people,  that 
they  immediately  refolved  to  give  the  eiiemies  of  Darius  all 
the  affiftance  they  could ;  and  to  endeavour,  if  it  were 
poffible,  to  cut  him  out  fo  much  work  near  home,  that  he 
might  have  no  opportunity  to  attempt  any  thing  either 
againft  them  or  Greece*  At  laft,  however,  Darius  cort- 
miflioned  Mardonius  to  revengi^  the  infults  which  he  con- 
ceived had  been  put  upon  him  jbyothe  Greeks.  But  Mar- 
donius and  his  troops,  through  a  ftorm  at  fea,  and  other 
accidents,  having  been  difabled,  Datis  and  Artaphernes, 
the  fon  of  Artaphernes,  were  commiffioned  to  execute 
what  he  was  to  have  performed  *• 
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The  misfortune  which  the  Perfians  had  fuffcrcd  by  fliip-  Yr,  of  FI. 
wreck,  when  their  fleet  doubled  the  promontory  of  Athos^       ^^s^' 
bade  fuch  an  imprei&on  on  the  commanders  laft  men^  ^"**  ^^^^ 
tionedy  that  they  refolved  to  avoid  that  dangerous  navi-        ^^' 
gacion>  by  drawing  their  forces  Into  the  plains  of  Cilicia,  7-^1^  p^. 
and  pairing  from  thence  through  the  Cyclades  to  Euboea,  /Um  war* 
in  order  to  deftroy  Eretria.     From  thence  their  defign  was 
to  proceed  to  Athens,  they  having  it  in  charge  from  Da- 
rius to  ruin  both  places,  and  to  bring  away  the  inhabitants^ 
that  they  might  be  at  his  difpofal.    The  Eretrians,  when 
they  had  advice  of  the  arrival  of  the  PerGa^ 'fleet  among 
the  Cyclades,  fent  to  demand  aififtance  from  the  Athe- 
nians.   That  ftate  ordered  the  four  thoufand  men  whom 
they  had  left  in  the  Chalcidian  territory  to  advance  to  the 
aid  of  the  Eretrians.     But  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  were  ^ke  Eri" 
neither  fteady  nor  honeft ;  one  party  was  for  receiving  trUuu  S- 
the  Athenian  fuccours  into  the  city,  and  rcfifting  to  the  **^*^  J' 
laft  extremity  \  a  fecond  was  for  abandoning  the  city,  and  ^JJf;^  **" 
retiring  to  the  mountains  of  Eubcea ;  a  third  party  re- 
folved to  deliver  their  country  to  the  Perfians,  for  the  fake 
of  private  advantage,     ^fchines,  the  fon  of  Nothon,  a 
man  of  authority  among  his  countrymen,  perceiving  the 
fituation  things  were  in,  generoufly  informed  the  com- 
manders of  the  Athenian  troops,  and  advifed  them  to  re- 
turn home :  in  confequence  of  this  advice,  they  imme- 
diately retired  to  Oropus,  and  efcaped  that  total  deftruc- 
tion  which  would  have  befallen  them,  if  they  had  re- 
mained in  the  neighbourhood  of  Eretria ;  for  that  city  neir  dtj^ 
being  betrayed  to  the  Perfians,  was  pillaged,  burnt,  ana  ^^^rmd  $• 
the  inhabitants  fold  for  flaves,  according  to  the  command  ^t'  ^^" 
of  Darius*.  ^ 

The  Athenians,  who  were  generally  divided  among 
themfelves,  and  perfequted  one  another  when  they  wanted 
foreign  wars  to  employ  them,  united  now  with  great  zeal, 
when  they  heard  that  the  Perfians  were  fo  near.    They;  thg  Aih" 
raifed  with  the  utmoft  expedition  all  the  forces  they  were  ntani  ratft 
able  to  maintain,  and  yet  could  not  draw  together  above  y^       , 
nine  thoufand  men.    Thefe,  with  a  thoufand  Plataeans  ^Tl^'^^ 
who  afterwards  joined  them,  were  commanded  by  ten  ge- 
neral officers  who  had  equal  power.    Among  thefe  were - 
Miltiadea,  Ariftides,  and  Themiftocles,  all  men  of  diftin- 
guiihed  valour  and  abilities.     But  it  being  conceived  t^at 
it  would  be  impoffible  for  them,  with  their  fmall  forces, 
to  give  any  interruption  to  the  Perfians,  they  fent  Phidip- 
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pides  to  Sparta,  to  entreat  the  immediate  affiftance  of  tliaft 
Itate.  This  man  affirmed  afterwards  to  the  Athenians, 
that  pafling  fay  Mount  Parthenius,  he  heard  himfelf  lordly 
called  by  his  name  ;  when,  turning  about^  he  beheld  the 
god  Pan,  who,  after  having  alked  why  the  Athenians  held 
him  in  no  greater  eftcem,  affured  Phidippides  that  he 
had  deferved  very  well  of  their  ftate,  and  would  continue 
his  good  offices.  The  people  of  Athens,  upon  this  in- 
formation, caufed  a  temple  to  be  erefted  to  Pan,  near 
the  citadel,  and  honoured  him  thenceforward  with  annual 
fccrifices,  and  a  lamp  continually  burning.  Phidippides^ 
after  this  ftrange  adventure,  arrived  on  the  fecond  day  at 
Sparta,  where  he  communicated  his  bufinefs  to  the  fe- 
nate  in  the  following  terms :  *^  Men  of  Lacedapmon,  the 
Athenians  defire  you  to  affift  them,  and  not  to  fuffer  the 
moft  ancient  of  all  the  Grecian,  cities  to  be  enflaved  by 
the  Barbarians.  Eretria  is  already  deftroyed,  and  Greece 
confequently  weakened  by  the  lofs  of  fo  corifiderahle  a 
place.''  The  Lacedaemonians  readily  agreed  tb  what  he 
propofcd,  and  ordered  their  troops*  tci  be  ready  to  march  j 
but  at  the  fame  time  declared,  that  they  would  not  depart 
m  lefs  than  five  days,  one  of  their  laws  forbidding  them 
to  begin  an  expedition  but  at  the  full  of  the  moon,  wheife* 
as  it  was  then  but  the  ninth  day.  The  Perfians,  in  die 
mean  time,  being  informed  by  Hippias,  that  the  plainb  of 
-  Marathon  would  be  the  moft  advantageous  place  for  theiii 
to  give  battle,  becaufe  it  would  affiDrd  them  room  to  aft 
with  their  horfe,  they  marched  thither,  after  the  deftruc- 
.  tion  of  Eretria ;  of  which  motion  when  the  Athenians 
had  advice,  they  immediately  ordered  their  forces  to  ad- 
vance to. Maratlionalfo  ^ 
Yr.  of  FI.  -  The  Athenians  being  encamped  at  the  temple  of  Her- 
1S58.       cules,  were  joined  by  a  thoufand  men,  the  whole  ftfength 

loo.    *  ^^  ^^^  ^^"^^  ^^^y  ^^  Plataea,  which  flie  now  hazarded  in 

'  •'    •  the   caufe  of  Athens,   out  of  gratitude   for  former  fa- 

^he  battle  .  vours  (R).     A  council  of  war  being  held,  the  generals 

ofMax^a^  were 

thin.  ,  I  Hcrodot.  lib.  vi.  cap.  105,  &  fecj, 

(R)  The  city  of  Plat«a  was  reader    thah    in    YCti   words  t 

^             in  old  times  fuse*    Herodotus  *^  The  Phtseans  were  alfeady 

has.gJvcti  us  a  very  full  ac-  under  tbeprotei^n  of  Athens, 

count  of  the  reaibns  which  in-  mid  the.  Athenians  had  gone 

duced  its  int\abitants  .to  r^ife  thrquig!^  many  dangers  19  thdf 

their  utmbft  force  in  the  caufe  defence  ;   for  when   the  Pla* 

of  Athens*    We  cannot  there-  taeans  faw  thcrafelves  oppreiled 

fore  deliver  it  better  to  our  by  th€  Thebans,  they  firiV  of- 
fered 
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vftit  very  mvch  divided  ia  their  opinions  :  foftie  Were  for 
fightings  others  for  remaining  on  the  defeniive.  Mil<* 
tiadee  obferving  this  divifion.,  and  conGdering  the  great 
iniBOftfmce  of  the  matter  in  debate,  thus  addrefled  him- 
ieli  to  Callimachus  of  Aphidna,  who  was  polemarch,  and 
whofe  power  was  equal  to  that  of  all  the  other  generals^: 
**  You  aLone»  O  Callimachus,  muft  now  determine,  ei-  Mihiadii* 
ithet  to  fee  the  Athenian's  reduced  to  the  cojoditioxi  of  ^^'^^« 
ihivess  or,  by  prefcrving  the  liberty  of  your  country,  have 
9n  eternal  monument  of  your  fame,  fur|»affing  the  glory 
0f  Harmodius  and  Ariftogiton :  for  the  Athenians  were 
sever  in  fo  great  danger,  from  the  time  they  were  firft  k 
people«    If  they  fall  under  the  power  of  the  Medes,  one 


fered  their  fubmiflion  to  Cleo-' 
mexies,  the  fon  of  Anaxandri- 
des,  and  to  the  Lacedaemoni- 
ans.     But  they  ^eje6ted   the 
offer  in  thcfe  terms  :  '*  We  are 
placed,  faid  they,  at  fuch  a 
aiftance  from  you,  that  in  time 
«f  neceffity  our  fuccours  will 
prove    ineffedtual;    for    your 
emintry  may  be  frequently  ra- 
vaged, before  we  can  be  in- 
formed of  your  danger.    We 
advife  you,  therefore,  to  put 
yourfelves  under  the  j»:ote6tion 
of  the  Athenians,  who  are  your 
lieighbours,  and  fufficiently  a- 
ble    to  defend   you."     This 
council    the    Lacedaemonians 
gave,  not  out  of  any  good  will 
to  the  Platseans,  but  becaufe 
Ibey  were  deiirous  to  fee  the 
Ad&enians  weakened  by  a  war 
'agaiflft  the  Boeotians.     How- 
ever, the  Platsans  approving 
their  advice,  went  to  Athens, 
9&d  arriving  there  when  the 
Athenians  were  met  to  facrifice 
K>  the  twelve  gods,  they  jplac.ed 
themfelves  by  the  altar,  m  the 
poflure  of  fuppliants,  and  made 
their  fubmifllion  to  that  place ; 
which  when  the  Thebans  heard , 
th^  fent  an  army  againft  Pla- 


tsea,  and  at  the  fame  time  the 
Athenians  inarched  to  «£^i\  the 
platseans.    But  as  they  were 
ready  to  engage  in  battle,  the 
Corinthians,  apprehending  the 
confequences,  interpofed  their 
good  offices  to  reconcile  the 
contending  parties ;  and,  with 
the  confent  of  both  fides,  de- 
termined the  difpute  by  thi« 
agreement :  **  That  the  The- 
bans ihould  permit  all  thofe 
Boeotians,  who  would  no  longer 
be  accounted  members  of  Boeo* 
tia,  to  do  as  they  thought  mofl 
convenient     for    themfelves." 
After  this  reconciliation,  the 
Corinthians    returned   home ; 
and  as  the  Athenians  wtxt  re- 
tiring likewife,  the  Boeotians 
attacked  them  in  their  march, 
but  were  repulfed  with  lofs: 
upon  which  fuccefs,  tke  Athe* 
mans  enlarged  the  frontiers  of 
the  Platseans;  and  ioiie^  of 
that  appointed  by  the  Corsnr* 
thians,  fixed  the  limits  of  the 
Thebans  at  Afopus  and  Hyfia« 
In  this  manner  the.  Platseans 
came  under  the  protection  of 
the  Athenians,  and  joined  their 
forces  at  Marathon  (i)*^' 


(i)  Herodot.  lib.  in.  cap.  xo8. 
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may  eafily  imagine  what  ufage  they  muft  expe£b  fr^ift 
Hippias  )  but,  if  they  conqueri^  Athens  will  be  the  prin« 
cipal  city  of  Greece.  To  let  you  know,  then,  by  what 
means  tnefe  things  may  be  effected,  and  from  what  caofe 
the  fate  of  Athens  is  now  in  your  hands,  I  (hall  acquaint 
you,  that  we  are  at  this  inKant  divided  in  opinion  couch* 
mg  a  battle ;  fome  of  us  propofing  to  fight,  and  others 
advifing  the  contrary.  If  we  decline  a  battle,  I  forefee 
fome  great  difienfion  will  (hake  the  fidelity  of  the  army, 
and  induce  them  to  a  compliance,  with  the  Medes ;  but 
if  we  fight  before  corruption  Hides  into  the  hearts  of  the 
Athenians,  we  may  hope,  from  the  equity  of  the  gods»  t0 
obtain  the  vi£lory.  All  thefe  things  are  in  your  power, 
and  entirely  depend  upon  the  refolution  you  (hall  take. 
If  you  fupport  my  opinion  with  the  acceilion  of  your  vote, 
you  will  fee  your  country  free,  and  Athens  the  moft  il* 
luftrious  city  of  Greece  5  but  if  you  join  with  thofe  who 
would  difluade  us  from  a  battle,  you  can  expe£l  no  cAtt 
confequencesy  than  fuch  as  are  mod  contrary  to  thefe 
Confidi'  hopes."  Callimachus,  whofe  voice  was  decifive,  accord- 
rates  agret  j^g  to  the  Athenian  laws,  joined  direftly  with  Miltiades, 
^bJultl  *"^  declared  for  giving  battle  immediately".  Each  of 
the  captains  commanded  in  chief  by  turns ;  but  Ariftides 
giving  up  his  day  to  Miltiades,  the  reft  followed  his  ex- 
ample. That  excellent  perfon  accepted  this  complimenc 
for  .the  good  of  his  country,  but  he  would  not  engage  till 
his  proper  day  of  command  came  about,  left  through  fome 
latent  fparks  of  jealoufy  and  envy,  any  of  the  generals 
(hould  be  remifs  in  doing  their  duty,  fiut  when  the  day 
came,  he,  without  waiting  for  any  farther  fuccours,  dif- 
pofed  the  troops  in  order  of  battle,  placing  the  chief  of 
his  forces  in  the  wings.  Callimachus,  as  polemarch, 
commanded  on  the  right ;  the  Plataeans  were  pofted  on 
the  left }  and  the  facrifices  being  oflFered,  they  began  in- 
ftantly  to  advance,  with  inexpreffible  ardor,  towards  their 
enemies.  The  Perfian  army,  which  was  ranged  in  battalia 
near  a  mile  diftant,  when  they  beheld  the  Athenians  run- 
ning towards  them,  imputed  their  attack  to  folly  and  ig- 
nprance  of  military  difcipline,  and  were  convinced  of  this 
opinion,  when  they  obferved  that  they  had  neither  horfc 
nor  pikemen.  However,  they  foon  found  their  error 
rhitnn9  when  the  charge  began  j  for  the  Athenians  and  Platseans 
armiis  /»-  fought  wi^h  fuch  obftinatc  valour  on  the  right  and  left, 
iH^*         that  tlie  Barbarians  were  forced  to  fly  on  both  fides.   The 

I?  Idem  ibid.  cap.  109. 
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Perfians  and  Sacse,  however,  perceiving  that  the  Athe- 
nian center  was  weak,  charged  with  fuch  force,  that  they 
broke  it.     This  difafter  thofe  on  the  right  and  left  per- 
ceived, but  did  not  attempt  to  remedy  it,  till  they  had 
put  to  flight  both  the  wings  of  the  Perfian  army  j  then 
bending  the  points  of  their  wings  towards  their  own  cen- 
ter, they  enclofed  the  hitherto  viftorious  Perfians,  and 
cut  them  in  pieces.    This  flaughter  ended  the  engage-  ntPir* 
ment;  for  the  remains  of  the  army  fled  to  their  fleet,  fi^nsde* 
whither  the  Athenians  purfued  them.    When  the  per- Z^^'^^''* 
fians  hurried  on  board  with  the  booty  they  had  acquired  5flji£Af#r. 
fai  Eretria,  and  fought  to  efcape  by  fea  that  ill  fate  which 
attended  them  on  ihore,  the  Athenians  fet  fome  of  the 
Slips  on  fire,  and  boarded  fuch  as  lay  nearell  the  {hore ; 
in  which  bold  attempt,  though  they  had  fome  fucccfs, 
yet  the  Perfians  at  laft  got  under  fail,  and  bore  away  for 
Athens  °.     It  was  reported  in  thofe  times,  that  the  Alc- 
mHinidse  encouraged  the  Perfians  to  make  a  fecond  at- 
tempt, by  holding  up,  as  they  approached  the  fhore,  a 
(hield  for  a  fignal :  however  it  was,  the  Perfian  fleet  en- 
deavoured to  double  the  cape  of  Sunium,  with  a  view  to 
lurprife  the  city  of  Athens  before  the  army  could  return. 
But  Miltiades,  feeing  the  danger  his  counfrymen  were 
in,  leaving  Ariftides  with  a  thoufand  men  to  guard  the 
prifoners  and  the  fpoil,  marched  at  the  head  of  the  other 
nine  thoufand  with  fuch  diligence,  that  they  arrived  at 
the  temple  of  Hercules  in  Cynofarges,  a  fmall  diilance 
from  the  city,  before  the  Barbarians  were  in  a  condition 
to  attack  it.    When  the  Perfian  adniiral  had  notice  of 
this  march,  he  failed  from  the  port  of  Phalerum  for  Afia ; 
and  thus  ended  a  very  unfortunate  expedition  ^. 

The  battle  of  Marathon  makes  defervedly  a  great  figure  BattU  of 
in  hiftory ;  becaufe  never  before  had  fo  fmall  a  body  of  Marathon^ 
forces  overcome  fo  vaft  an  army.    Herodotus  tells  us,  that      -^{^tf^ 
fix  thoufand  three  hundred  of  the  Perfians  were  flain  on 
the  Spot,  and  of  the  Athenians  one  hundred  ninety-two. 
Certain  it  is,  the  Athenians  behaved  with  amazing  intre- 
pidity, and  feveral  individuals  amongft  them  diftinguiihed 
themfelves  in  a  moft  extraordinary  manner.    Callimachuts, 
the  polemarch,  after  having  done  all  that  a  brave  and 
wife  oflicer  could  do,  lofl:  his  life  in  the  field  ;  Stafileus, 
the  fon  of  Thrafylus,  one  of  the  ten  commanders,  was 
alfo  killed ;  Cynegyrus,  the  fon  of  Euphorion,  laid  hold 

a  Herodot.  ubi  fupra.  cap.  ioT|  10%^  iis,  117.  Plutarch,  in  Vir. 
Arift.  Com.  N€p.  in  Vit.  Miltiad.  Valer.  Max.  ko.  •  Pliiurch. 
ID  Vit.  Arift. 
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of  the  prow  of  one  of  the  Pcrfian  fliips  with  bpth  \Ai 
hands,  and  having  them  ftruck  off*  by  an  ax»  died  of  bis 
wounds ;  this  is  tne  account  of  Herodotus  p.    Juflip  £97^ 
that  Cynegyrus  having  performed  wonders  in  the  figbtj^ 
purfued  the  Perfians  to  the  fliore,  and  laid  hold  of  ^  (hip, 
ready  to  fail,  with  his  right  hand  \  when  that  was  cut  off, 
he  feized  it  with  his  left,  of  which  being  Ukpwife  de- 
prived, he  caught  hold  of  it  with  his  teeth.     As  to  the 
numbers  pf  the  Perfians  it  is  very  differently  reporte4. 
Juftin  fi^ys,  that  they  were  fix  hundred  thoufand  \   Cor- 
^         lielius  Nepos  makes  them  ten  times  the  number  of  the 
Athenians,  that  is  one  hundred  thoufand^  which  i^pro-^ 
bably  not  far  from  the  truth  1. 

Amongft  the  many  eminent  perfons  who  were  prefent 
in  this  famous  engagement,  was  Hippias,  the  fon  of  Pi- 
fiftratus,  who  hoped,  through  the  power  of  the  Perfians, 
to  be  reftored  to  the  principality  of  Athens^  He  cqzx4ui^- 
ed  the  Barbarians  into  the  plainst  of  Marathon,  as  we  Mb^ 
faid  above.  As  to  what  became  pf  him  in  the  battle,  botl^ 
Herodotus  and  Thucydides  are  filent.  Juftin',  aod  fome 
later  authors,  fay  that  he  was  killed  there  \  if  be  was,  the 
'  Athenians  loft  in  him  an  implacable  enemy,  very  capabb 
of  contriving  milehief  againft  them,  and  one  who  w^ 
alike  indefatigable  in  thinking  a.nd  afling. 
Ariflldis*  Ariftides,  who  remained  on  the  field  of  battle,  wl^Ie 
integrity.  Miltiades  marched  back  to  Athens,  difchargcd  th^  truft 
repofcd  in  him  with  the  gr eateft  integrity  j  for  though 
there  was  much  gold  and  filver  in  the  Perfian  camp ;  aD4 
the  tents  and  fliips  they  had  taken  were  full  of  riches 
of  all  forts,  yet  he  neither  took  any  thing  himfelf,  nor 
omitted,  to  the  utmoft  of  his  power,  the  neceflary  pre- 
cautions to  prevent  other  people's  feizing  the  fpoil. 
Yet  fome  there  were  who  found  means  to  enrich  theiUt 
felves  by  private  plunder,  particularly  Callias  the  torch- 
bearer,  Ariftides'  coufin-eerman  (S).  For  this  maa, 
having  lo,ng  hair,  and  a  nllet  about  his  bead,  one  of 
the  Perfians  took  him  for  a  king,  and  falling  down  at 

F  Herodot.  lib.  ii.  cap.  9.  9  In  vita  MHtiad.  '  Ubifupra* 

(Sy  Torch -bearers,  ftyled  iti  of  it  as  a  great  happipefs  to  # 

Greek,  daduchi,  were  perfons  woman,  that  (he  bad  feen  h^ 

dedicated  to  the  fervice  of  the  brother,  her  bufband,  and  h&x 

gods,  and  admitted  even  into  fon,    fucceflively     enjoy    this 

the  moft  facred  myfteries.    On  office  (i). 
this  account  Faufanias  fpeaks' 

(t)  In  Atttcis, 

^       'his 
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His  feet,  dif(50Vi5rc4  tP  him  a  vaft  quamily  of  goW  bid  io-a 

>ycHj  Calli^s  upt  only  fej?€4  it,  an<J   applied   k  tQ  hi$ 

private  ufe,  but  moft  inhumanly  put  tp  <Jeath  the  pixjyc 

ipan  who  (hewed  it  biro,  to  prevcjijt  bis  difcQvering  wha$ 

he  had  done.    By  this  ^^llpn  he  not  gnly  blemij[bed  bis. 

own  reputation,  but  trar^fmitted  infamy  to  hi$  ppfterityi^ 

who.  not  with  (landing  tbeir  eminence  ip  thj?  ftate>  were 

fiyled  by  the  comic  poets  laccopljiti,  i.  e.  enriched  by  thet 

ViU'f  ^n  example  which  merits  conCd^ratioa,  pe^b9.psj| 

as  much  as  any  other  recorded  in  hiftory.    The  Atneni^nfiii,  Hvmart 

in  token  of  their  refpcft  towards  thofe  braye  ipeii  who  fell  paidsty  tht 

in  this  engagement,  ere<3e4  for  them  public  monument^  Athenians 

in  the  field  of  battle,  with  infcriptions,  containins:  their  ^^^^/"^ 

names,  and  the  names  of  their  tribes  and  famiues.     At  ij/ig4, 

ibjme  dift^nce  they  raifed  other  roonyments  fqr  the  Pla- 

tae^ns,  Boeotians,  and  flave^,  who  were  fl^ii)  here.   They 

likewife  caufed  this  battle  to  be  painted  in  the  Foecilian 

poftico,  where  the  Plataean  auxiliaries  were  reprefented, 

^  veil  as  the  Athenian  foldiers,  and  at  the  be^d  of  thefe 

tb^  tea  captain^,  Miltiades  holding  the  6rft  pl^ce^;  ^nd 

this  was  all  the  reward  they  beftowed  upon  thofe  heroes. 

It  cannot  feem  ftrange  tnat  the  Athenians  were  highly  ^//M/ 
elated  with  this  vifltory.     In  the  firft  tranfports  of  tbeir  ^'«j*^' 
joy  they  granted,  all   the  Plataeaps  the  freedom  of  theit  ^jt£^^ 
city ;  as  for  Miltiade$,  Ariftides,  and  Themiftocles,  who 
b^d  exceedingly  diftinguiflied  themfelves  in  the  fervice  of 
their  country,  they  were,  for  the  prefect,  treated  with  all 
the  iiqiarks  of  gratitude  and  refpeft  they  could  h^ve  wifhed, 
though)   afterwards,   they  were  all  flighted,  profecuted, 
and  condemned.     While  Miltiades  was  thus  high  in  f^« 
voi;ir)  he  propofed,  in  a  general  affembly  of  the  people, 
that  he  {hould  be  entrufted  with  a  fleet  of  feyenty  fhips, 
well  manned  and  provided,  promiGng  them  that  he  would 
put  tbeni  in  pofleiBon  of  great  riches,  and  make  the  ex<p 
podition,   in  other  refpeSs,    very  advantageous.      The 
Athenians  readily  embraced  thi^  projefk,  and  fitted  out 
fuch  a  fleet  as  he  defired,  of  which  Miltiades  taking  the 
command,  failed  to  Faros*    The  reajToo^  he  pre|;endedi  MiUiadef 
fox  invading  this  iil^nd  was,    that  the   inhabitants  had  unfucc^fs^ 
afijfted  the  Perfians  wjth  fljiips  in  the  expedition  of  Mara^^  fultxpt^ , 
thon  J  but  the  true  ground  of  bis  hatred  to  that  people  ^^^f^^i^^ 
was,  that  one  Lyiagoras,  a  Parian^  had  done  him  ill  ofl&ce$  t/laitdtf 
with  Hydarues,  the  Perfian.    When  he  arrived  on  th^  Parai, 
ifland  he  fent  heralds  to  the  capital,  requiring  a  hundred 

^  Plufajpcb*  ubi  ibpra*  *  CariL  Ne|>.  in  Viu  Milti^d. 

talents 
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talents  to  be  paid  him^  threatening^  in  cafe  of  refofal,  to 
befiege  the  city,  and^  in  cafe  he  reduced  it,  to  give  it  up 
to  the  plunder  of  his  foldiers.  The  Parians,  however, 
were  not  to  be  terrified ;  they  even  refufed  to  deliberate 
on  his  propofition ;  and  prepared  themfelves  for  an  obfti- 
nate  defence.  Miltiades  caufed  the  place  to  be  invefted, 
and  carried  on  the  fiege  with  great  vigour,  till  one  Timo, 
a  Parian  woman,  who  was  a  priefteis,  pretended  to  in- 
form him  how  he  (hould  take  the  city.  In  confequence 
of  what  this  woman  told  him,  he  repaired  to  the  temple 
of  Ceres  the  laW-givcr,  and  not  being  able  to  open  its 
gates,  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  and  from  thence 
leaped  down :  being  feized  with  a  fudden  tremor,  and 
refolving  to  return,  he  re-afcended  the  wall,  but  his  foot 
flipping  he  fell,  and  either  broke  his  thigh,  or  diflocated 
his  knee-pan  $  however,  he  was  conftrained  to  raife  the 
fiege,  after  having  lain  twenty-fix  days  before  the  town, 
and  to  return  wounded  to  Athens  *. 
h  aecufed  An  unfortunate  man  was  never  welcome  there  !  The 
u  ^^V'  whole  city  began  to  murmur.  Xanthippus,  the  father 
fyMf/'  ^^  ^^^  famous  rericles,  aecufed  him  to  the  general  afiem- 
,  bly  of  having  deceived  the  Athenians;    and  demanded 

that  they  (hould  pafs  upon  him  fentence  of  death.  The 
unhappy  Miltiades  was  in  no  condition  to  defend  himfelf. 
Nature  had  already  pafled  that  judgment  which  his  ene- 
mies fought ;  his  wound,  perhaps  through  lownefs  of 
fpirits,  had  induced  a  mortincation,  fo  that  he  could  not 
be  moved  out  of  his  bed :  his  brother,  Tifagoras,  fpoke 
for  him ;  he  reprefented  to  tbe  Athenians  that  this  Mil- 
tiadesi  who  had  failed  in  his  laft  expedition,  had  faved 
Athens  at  Marathon,  and  had  conquered  for  them  the 
ifland  of  Lemnos ;  he,  therefore,  entreated  them  to  re- 
member his  paft  ferviceS)  as  well  as  his  prefent  error,  and 
pity  him  to  whom  they  owed  the  power  of  deliberating  on 
the  prefent  queftion.  Having  heard  both  parties,  the 
people  declared  that  he  had  not  deferved  capital  puAifh* 
ment ;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  fined  him  fifty  talentSi  the 
whok'  expence  of  the  Parian  expedition ;  and  becaufe  ht 
was  unable  to  pay  this  great  fum,  they  fent  him  to  goal, 
li/wi,  where  he  died  :  his  fon  Cimon  paid  the  fine,  but  not  till 
mtddiesin  ^f^^^  i^jg  father  had  died  in  prifon.  The  fon  was  alfo  fcht 
'*  '  ^  thither  01;^  the  fame  account,  and  remained  confined,  till 
Callias  furniflicd  him  with  the  money  to  pay  his  fine  ^ 

«  Herodot.  lib.  vi.  cap.  133.  'Herodot.  ubi  fupra.  cap« 

134.    Jultin.  ubi  fupra.    Corn.  Nep.  in  Vit.  Miltiad.  &  Cimon. 

Such 
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Such'  was  the  gratitude  of  the  Athenian^  towards  Mil- 
ttades  and  bis  family  (T).  rp. 


2/9 


(T)  The  hiftory  of  the  fa- 
mily of  Miltiades,  and  their 
becoming  princes,  is  related 
by  Herodotus.  He  fays,  that 
the  Thracian  Dolonces,  inha- 
biting a  part  of  Cherfonefus, 
and  having  fuffered  much  in  a 
war  again il  the  Abfynthians, 
lent  to  enquire  of  the  oracle  at 
Delphi  whom  they  (hould  ele^ 
king :  to  which  they  received 
^  for  anfwer,  that  they  (hould 
invite  him  to  lead  a  colony  into 
their  country,  who  (liould  firft 
mvite  them  into  his  houfe, 
after  their  leaving  the  temple 
in  order  to  return  home.  Ac- 
cordingly the  Delonces,  pair- 
ing by  the  facred  way,  through 
the  territories  of  the  Phocsans 
and  Boeotians,  and  receiving 
no  offer  of  entertainment,  turn- 
ed into  the  road  of  Athens. 
In  that  time  Pififtratus  had, 
indeed,  the  fupreme  power; 
but  Miltiades,  the  foa  of  Cy- 
pfelus,  was  not  without  autho- 
rity, in  Athens,  being  of  an 
iliuftrious  family,  anciently 
defcended  from  ^acus  and 
^gina,  and  afterwards  eda- 
bli^ed  among  the  Athenians, 
by  Philzus,  the  fon  of  Ajax, 
the  firfl  of  that  race  who  fettled 
there.  This  Miltiades,  fitting 
before  his  gates,  and  feeing 
the  Delonces  pacing  by,  cloath- 
cd  and  armed  in  a  different 
manner  from  the  Athenians, 
called  out  to  them,  and,  upon 
their  coming  to  him,  denred 
they  would  be  his  guefls,  and 
accept  the  entertainment  of 
his  houfe.  They  accepted  his 
invitation,  and  after  they  had 
been  hofpitably  entertabed, 
acquainted  him  with  the  oracle, 


and  requefled  him  to  zGt  in 
conformity  to  the  admonition 
of  the  god.  Miltiades  heark- 
ened to  their  propofiiion,  and 
complied  with  more  readinefs, 
becaufe  he  grew  impatient  of 
the  government  of  Pififtratus, 
and  defired  an  opportunity  to 
withdraw.  In  thclefentiments 
he  went  to  Delphi  to  confult 
the  oracle,  wherher  he  (hould 
yield  to  the  requeft  of  the  Do- 
lonces,  and  received  an  en- 
couraging anfwer  from  the  Py- 
thian. Upon  which  Miltiades, 
the  fon  of  Cypfelus,  who  had 
formerly  been  vidorious  in  the 
Olympian  chariot-race,  taking 
with  him  all  fuch  Athenians  as 
were  willing  to  join  in  his  ex- 
pedition, failed  with  the  Do- 
l^nces,  and  arriving  in  their 
country,  was  in  veiled  with  the 
fovereign  power.  The  firUt 
thing  he  did  was  .  to  build  a 
wall  upon  the  ifthmusof  Cher- 
fonefus,  from  the  city  of  Car- 
dia  to  that  of  Pontya,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  Abfynthians 
from  infelHng  the  country  for 
the  future  with  their  incurfions. 
This  if^hmus  is  thirty  fix  iladia 
an  breadth ;  and  the  whole 
length  of  Cherfonefus,  begin- 
ning in  that  place,  is  four  hun- 
dred and  twenty  Jftadia.  When 
Miltiades  had  built  this  wall 
on  the  neck  of  Cherfonefus, 
and  by  that  means  excluded 
the  Abfynthians,  he,  in  the 
next  place,  made  war  upon  the 
Lampfacinians,and,faUing  into 
an  ambufcade,  was  taken  alive 
by  the  enemy.  Croefus,  king 
or  Lydia,  being  intbrmed  of 
this  event,  threatened  the  peo- 
ple of  Lampfacus  with  his  dif- 

pleafure, 
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The  people  of  Athens  being  cow  rekafed  from  all  ap^'' 
prehenuons  of  foreign  war,  fell|  as  ufual,  into  diflenfions 

among 

principal  perfbns  of  every  city 
aflembled  together,  and  coming 
to  his  houfe  with  intention  to 
condole  with  him,  were  all 
feized  and  imprifoned.  By  this 
means  Miltiades  made  himiiblf 
maflet  of  Cherlbnefus,  enter- 
tained five  handred  auxiliaries 
for  his  guard,  and  married  He« 
gefypIadaughtertoOlorus  king 
of  Thrace.  But  he  had  not 
long  been  in  pofleffion,  before 
he  met  with  greater  difficulties 


pleafure,  in  cafe  they  did  not 
rcleafe  Miltiades ;  which  they 
taking  into  confideration,  and 
being  afraid  to  difoblige  fo  great 
a  monarch,  rcftorcd  Miltiades 
to  freedom.  Thus,  having  ef- 
caped  by  the  means  of  Croefus, 
and  afterwards  dying  without 
children,  he  left  his  dominion 
and  riches  to  Stefagoras  the  fon 
of  Cimon,  his  brother  by  the 
fame  mother.  The  Cherfonc- 
fians  honour  him  with  facri- 


fices,  as  the  founder  of  their  than  he  had  yet  experienced ; 

City,  in  the  accuftomed  man-  for,  in   the  third  year  of  his 

ner,  having  inftituted  gymnaf-  government,  he  left  the  coun- 

tic  and  equeftrian  exercifes  on  try,   not  daring  to   wait   the 

that    occaiion,    in    which  no  coming  of  the  Scythian  No* 

Lampfacinian  was  permitted  to  mades,  who  having  been  irri- 

contend  for  the  prize.    During  'rated  by  the  expedition  of  Da- 


the  war,  which  flill  continued 
^^gainft  the  people  of  Lampfa- 
cus,  Stefagoras  likewife  died 
without  children,  being  killed 
by  the  blow  of  an  ax  he  re- 


riu9,  had  aflembled  their  forces, 
and  advanced  to  the  frontier  of 
Cherfonefus.  Nevcrthelefs,  up* 
on  the  departure  of  the  Scy- 
thians, he  was  again  rellored 


ceived  on  the  head  from  the    by  the  Dolones ;  and  in  the 
hand  qi  one  who  pretending  to    third  year  after  this,  heanog 


be  a  deferter,  was  indeed  a 
moft  cruel  enemy.  After  whofe 
death  the  Pififtratidae  fent  Mil- 
tiades the  fon  of  Cimon,  and 
brother  of  Stefagoras,  to  Cher- 
fonefus with  one  fhip,  to  take 
upon  him  the  government, 
having  been  already  favourable 
to  him  in  Athens,  as  if  they  had 
not  had  any  part  in  the  murder 
of  his  father  Cimon,  who  was 
affaffinated  by  their  order.  Ar- 
riving in  Cherfonefus,  he  kept 


that  the  Phoenicians  were  at 
Tenedos,  he  put  all  his  riches 
on  board  five  (hips,  and  faikj 
for  Athens  (5).  The  reader 
may  poiCbly  think  this  nott 
venr  long,  but  there  was  a  nc- 
ceiiity  for  it,,  fince  fo  eminent 
an  author  as  Cornelius  Nepos 
hath  rendered  the  hiilory  of  this 
great  man  unintelligible,  by 
confounding  him  with  hi^ 
grandfather,  and  attrlbutmg 
promifcuoufly  the  deeds  of  one 


hirafelf  retired,  under  colour  of  to  the  other.  As  to  his  putting 

honouring  the  memory  of  his  Lemnos  into  the  hands  of  the 

brother  Stefagoras  ;  which  the  Athenians,  it  happened  thus: 

Cherfonefians    hearing,      the  the  inhabitants  of  that  iilaod 


(O  Herodot.  lib.  vi.  cap.  34— -3S. 


having 
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among  themfelves ;  they  were  divided  on  tlie  old  fuljjeft, 

whether  all  things  fliould  be  in  the  power,  of  the  people ; 

or  whether  the  ftate  fliould  be  governed  by  the  nobility. 

Ariftides,  was  at  the  hfcad  of  one  party,  and  Themiftoclei 

was  chief  of  the  other.     Ariftides  was  the  fon  of  Lyfima-  ^hiir  ihh 

chas,  of  the  tribe  of  Antiochis,  and  ward  of  Alopece.  ra&irt. 

Thcmiftocles  wa^  the  fon  of  Neocles,  6f  the  tribe  of  Leon- 

tes,  by  his  mother's  fide  a  ftranger,  neither  of  theiil  of 

any  extraordinary  family :  Plutarch  tells  us  that  they  were 

boys  together,  and  that  they  were  always  at  variance,  not 

only  in  ferious  matters,  but  even  in  their  iports  and  plays ; 

nor  could  it  be  well  otherwife  5  for,  Ariftides  is  laid  by 

him  to  have  been  firm  and  fteady  in  his  behaviour,  im- 

Ijioveable  in  every  tiling  that  appeared  juft,  and  incapable 

of  ufing  the  leaft  falffiood,   flattery,    or  deceit,  even  in 

jcft ;  whereas  Thertiiftocles  was  of  an  impetuous  nature, 

fall  of  fpirit,  fubtle,  daring,  complaifant,  and  one  who 

could  put  on  any  appearance  to  carry  hi«  point ;  he  fpent 

even  his  times  of  recreation  in  ftudy,  and  diverted  him- 

felf  with  compo^fing  oratiohs,  in  which  he  either  excufed 

or  accvfed  fome  of  hiar  companions,  whence  his  fchool* 

matter  pronounced  thus  of  him  ;  *^  Boy,  thou  wilt  never 

prove  an  ordinary  perljcrn,.  but  will  at  feme  time  or  othet 

become  either  a  mighty  bleffing,  of  an  outrageous  corfc 

to  thy  country.**    As  they  grew  up  they  differed  ftill  more 

having   had   long  dlflfettnces  a  port  in  the  Hfcllefpont,  ar» 

with  the  Athenians,  and  being  rived  in*  one  day  at.Lemnod, 

aimofiiijhfid  by  the  Delphian  driven  thither  by  a  ftrongnottb 

oracle  to   cdmpromife  "diem,  wind ;  upon  which  he  imrne* 

they  fern  to  Athens*  to  kriow  diately   demanded     that    the 

\ipoB  what  terms  it  mlg^  be  iiland  fbould  be  given  up  to 

«>ae ;    the  Athenians  ottered  him,    which,    partly  through 

them  no  other  than  the  abfo-  terror,  partly  by  force,,  he  ob» 

lute  furrender  of  their  country  ;  tained,   and  united  it  to  the 

to  which  the  Lemnian  depu-  Athenian  territories  (4).      As 

ties  anfwered,  that  tbey  would  to  the  impnfonment  of  his  fon 

obey   when  a  (hip  from  the  as  well  as  himfelf,    and    the 

Athenian     dominions    fliould  manner  in  which  his  fine  was  at 

come  with  a  north  wind  in  one  hd  diOrharged,  Cofthelius  Nfe^ 

^y  into  a  haven  of  Lemnos j  pos  expffefly  afierts  it  as  de* 

wfeiA,  beoaufe  Attica  was  fi-  livered  in  our  text;  Wheteai 

tu«ed  to  the  fouth  of  Lem'ftos^  the  account  given  of  it  by  Pid* 

they  conceived  impofflble ;  but  tarch  is  neither  cl6ar  nor  con-i 

Mildade^bemg  pofieifled'  of  the  fiflent, 
Cherfonefus,  and  failing  froni 

■ 

(^}  Herodot,  lib.  vi.  cap.  1371  k  feq. 

ia 


a  2  2  Tbi  Hijiory  of  the  JtBeniM}. 

in  tlieif  fentiments  and  conduft  ^  Ariftides  ftudied  the 
laws  of  Lycurgusy  and  by  the  reafoning  of  that  great 
man,  became  a  favourer  of  ariftocracy.  Themiftocles^ 
rather  out  of  fpleen  to  him,  than  from  any  other  motive, 
favoured  exceedingly  the  cauie  of  the  people  ;  and  tha$ 
childifh  quarrels  ripening  into'  a  ftrong  averfion  in  th^ 
breafts  of  two  private  men,  created  great  diforders  in  2 
potent  (late,  and  (hook  the  conftitution  of  Athens. 
Tke^  both  How  much  foever  the  diflenfions  between  Ariilides  and 
htftd  their  Themiftoclcs  might  injure  the  Athenian  ftate  \  and  how 
****'C^ »  ready  foever  they  might  be  to  /^ppofe  each  other,  even  in 
points  where  they  were  confcious  that  what  they  oppofed 
was  right,  yet  it  muft  be  owned  that  they  loved  their 
country,  and  were- often  afhamed  and  forry  for  their  con- 
du£):.  Ariftides  was  the  honefter  man  of  the  two>  and 
therefore  the  moft  frank  (U).  We  have  before  fhevrn, 
that  not  only  men  of  rank  in  Athens,  but  all  Athenian  ci* 
Imt  9ff9fite  tizens,  had  feats  in  their  courts  of  judicature.  As  thofe 
their  no*  rivals  differed  in  every  thing,  fo  they  were  oppofite  in 
■*^*  their  notions  of  what  a  man's  duty  was  in  fuch  a  ftation. 

Ariftides  conceived  that  he  ought  to  be  inflexibly  upright, 
and  to  be  void  alike  of  afFe£lion  and  pafiion;  it  was  a  com- 
mon faying  with  ThemiftocleSy  *'  God  forbid  that  I  (hould 
ever  fit  on  a  tribunal  where  my  friends  fhould  not  have  more 
favour  than  ftrangers/*  Ariftides's  condufl  was  certainly 
the  more  laudable*  He  piqued  himfelf  fo  much  upon 
conforming  to  the  maxims  he  laid  down,  that  he  acquired 
the  furname  of  Juft,  and  was  looked  upon  as  the  moil 
worthy  and  virtuous  of  the  Athenians.  Theiniftocles,  io* 
ftead  of  repining,  rejoiced  at  this  chara£ier  ;  for  knowing 
well  the  nature  of  the  people,  he  conceived  it  an  eafy 
thing  to  deftroy  a  rival  arrived  at  fo  high  a  reputation  ^. 
neefiret-^  ''  The  oftracifm  was  already  introduced  into  the  Athenian 
*^^  ftate,  though  it  is  not  certain  by  whom  ;  fome  fay  by  Pifif- 

tratus,  or  rather  by  his  fons ;  others  by  Ciifthenes  \  but 

y  Plut.  in  Vit.  Theroift.  Corn.  Ncpof  in  Vit.  Arift. 

(U)  When  Themiftocles  had  tides  was  fo  much  affe^led  with 

one  day  propofed  to  the  af-  what  he  had  done,  that  whea< 

fembl)r  of  the  people  fomething  he  left  the  alTembly  be  could 

to  their  advanta^,    Ariftides  not  help  faying,  ^^TheAtfae* 

niade  a  long  oration  againft  it,  nians  can  never  be  perfedly 

which  fo  far  milled  the  people,  fafe  till  they  have  fent  The* 

that  they  rejeded  what  The-  miftocles  and  me  to  goal  (5). 


ini&ocles  had  propofed.     Arif- 

(5)  PlutaYch,  in  Vit,  Thcroift, 


this 
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this  ctrcumftance  not  being  clear,  we  did  not  think  fit  to 
attribute  it  to  him,  or  to  mention  to  oftracifm  till  we  came 
to  a  particular  inilance.  By  this  men  eminent  to  fuch  a 
degree  as  to  threaten  the  ftate  with  danger,  were  baniihed 
for  ten  jears.  Plutarch  fays  this  exile  was  not  a  puniih- 
ment  for  any  crime,  but  a  kind  of  honourable  retirement, 
ufed  as  the  curb  of  too  great  power,  and  the  remedy  of 
.  the  people,  for  thofe  apprehenfions  with  which  they  were 
io  often  afiedied.  The  method  in  which  they  proceeded  How  iMm 
to  inflidl  the  oftracifm  was  this ;  every  citizen  took  a  piece  /«^<^« 
of  a  broken  pot  or  (hell,  on  which  having  written  the 
name  of  the  perfon  he  would  have  baniflied,  he  carried  it  * 
to  a  certain  place  of  the  forum^  which  was  inclofed  with 
rails ;  then  the  magiftrates  counted  the  number  of  the 
(hells ;  for  if  they  were  lefs  than  Six  thoufand,  the  vote 
did  not  take  place ;  but  if  they  furpafTed  that  number, 
they  laid  every  name  apart,  and  the  man  whofe  name  was 
found  on  the  greateft  number  of  (hells  was  of  courfe  ex- 
iled for  ten  years,  with  leave  to  make  what  ufe  he  thought 
proper  of  his  eftate  (WJ.  - 

(W)  The  oflracifm  makes  fo  grofs  number  of  the  (hells,  and 

great  a  figure  in  all  the  Greek  rendering  the  oftracifm  void,  if 

kiftory,  and  occurs  fo  often  in  they  did  not  amount  to  fix  thou- 

that  which  we  are  now  writing,  fand,  was  a  great  point  in  fa- 

that  it  is  fit  we  fhould  give  the  vour  of  eminent  perfons,  fince 

reader  a  particular  account  of  in  a  city  where  there  were  not 

it.     It  derived  its  name  from  above  eighteen  or  twenty  thou- 

oftracon,  which  fignifies  a  tile^  fand  free  citizens,  it  muft  have 

becaufe  at  fird  the  names  of  been  a  very  difficult  thing  to 

perfons  baniihed  in  this  man-  engage  a  third  part  of  them  to 

ner  were  wrote  on  pieces  of  enter  into  fuch  a  defign.    It 

dies,  or  broken  earthen  vefTels  may  feem  flrange  that^the  au- 

(6)  •     Diodorus  Siculus  fays,  thor  of  fo  extraordinary  a  law 

fuch  as  were  ejected  from  their  as  this  fhould  not  be  known  ; 

country  by  the  oftracifm  were  and  yet  it  is  certain  that  about 

not  allowed  to  return  in  five  no  hiftorical  point  authors  differ 

year^  (7) ;    but  in  this  he  is  more.      JEli^n  afcribes  it  to 

miftaken,  for  all  writers  agree  Clyfthenes    before  mentioned 

that  the  time  limited  was  ten  (i)  ;  Diodorus  Siculus  fays  it 

years  (8),  and  the  time  allowed  took  place  under  the  Pififtrati* 

htm,  on  whom  this  puniftiment  dse  (2),  and  many  are  of  that 

fell,  to  quit  the  Athenian  ter-  opinion  befides  him.    ForPlu- 

ricories  was  ten  days  (9).   The  tarch  reports  that  Hipparchus 

fundamental  rule  of  telling  the  was  baniihed  under  their  ad- 

(6)  Sutdas  Hefychius.  (7}  bibltot^.  lib.  xi.  (8)  Pol- 

lux,  PJutarch.  hi  Vit.  Arift.  (9}  Scholiaft.  Aril^ophan.  ad 

Equit.        (0  Var.  Hift.  lib.  xiii.  cap.  X4«         (t)  Bibliotb.  lib.  xi. 

miniftratioh 


'  424-  ^^  tlijlory  of  the  Athnianfi 

nemjjff        It  mij  fecifi  ftrang^  that  ThemiftbcleS  c6uW  faife  tlic 
des  rai/fs    popular  re'fentment  agalnft  a  man  celebrated  for  peaceable 
ski  popular  virtues ;  yet  he  effefted  this  aim,  by  caufirig  it  to  be  ^hif- 
mmi^^    percd  about,  that  Ariftides  having  aflumed  tli'e  name  of 
^^jtuUs*     juft>  ^^^  a'fting  frequently  as  an  umpire  between  contend- 
ing parties^  had  infenfibly  erefted  a  monarchy,  though 
without  ponfip  of  guiirds;  **  For  what  (faid  the  agents  of 
ThemiAocres)  conftitutes  a  tyrant  but  giving  laws  ?'*  On 
a  fudden,  and  when  it  was  leaft  expe&ed,  citizens  and 
countrymen  flocked  to  the  forum,  and  demanded  the  ollra- 
cifm.     One  of  the  clowns,  from  a  borough  in  Attica,  who 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  brought  his  (hell  to  Arifti- 
des, and  faid,  '*  Write  me  Ariftides  upon  this."     Arifti- 
Imfftnces  of  des,  furprifed,  alked  him  if  he  knew  any  ill  of  that  Athc- 
^ifides's    nian,  or  if  he  had  done  him  hurt.     "  mt  hurt !  (faid  the 
frmntjs  of  fg]jQ^j  ^^^  J  don't  fo  much  as  know  him,  but  I  am  weary . 
and  fick  at  heart  on  hearing  him  every  where  called  the 
Juft  "     Ariftides,  therefore,  took  the'  mell,  and  wrote  hi» 
own  name  upon  it.    This  was  certainly  a  ftrong  proof  of 
his  firmnefs  of  mind  ;  but  he  gave  yet  a  greater.     When 
the  magiftrates  Cgnified  to  him  that, the  oftracifm  fell 
upon  hiih,  he  retired  modeftly  out  of  the  forum ;  and, 
as  he  went  out,  he  lifted  up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  faid, 
^^  I  befedch  the  gods^  that  the  Athenians  may  never  fee 
that  day  which  fliall  force  them  to  remember  Ariftides  V 
^htnar        The  war  againft  the  inhabitants  of  ^giila  revived  after 
rgfopved      ^^  bj^ttle  of  Marathon,  and  was  carried  on  by  both  par- 
tki  JEsi'     ^'^  '^^  great  animbfity ;  the  nobles  and  their  party  had 
natts  and    fallen  upon  the  remsiins  of  ^Jicodrbmus's  faftion,  and  ptit 
Atktnians*  many  oi  them  to  death^  with  fUch  circuttiftances,  as  not 

s  Plutarch.  U  Corn.  Nepos  in  Vit.  Arift.  &  Tberaiil. 

minifthftioft  (3).      HeracUdes  cveruncfeftkinits  btjgihningis, 

fixicfs  th!i  general  alfertion  to  there  is  no  diiTputi;,  that  it  end- 

Hippiiis,  whom  he  exprcfly  de-  cd  in  the  baniihment  of  HJr* 

claret  the  authoi-  of  this  fevcre  perbolus;    This  pra£tice  -Arif- 

pra6^ite  (4).    Photius  in  his  totle  (bems  tb  Scribe  to  all  the 

citradsfrom  Ptolemy  Hfephrf-  dcmoeraties  oJF  his  tirtie  (6), 

firm  afcribcs  it  to  Achilles  the  and  We  arc  affered  by  variool 

fori  of  Lyfon  (0  ;  but  Sftidas,  authors,  that  the  Argivcs,  MS- 

iind  Eiriebius  ooth  fct  it  faV  lefians,  Megiretofiam,  andSy- 

highft-  than  the  days  of  the  racufi^s,  had  the  fame  hw, 

tt)mhroff  wealth,    viz.    uitdet  though  uhder  diiSfercnt  titles, 

the  reign  of  Thefeus.  .  How-  .amongft  themi 

(3)  tn  vit.  Nici*.  (4)  Dc  Re/b.         (5)  fiibUoth.  lib.  vi, 

i^)  PoHt.  lib.  iii.  cip.  tj. 

only 
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only  irritated  the  exiles,  but  made  many  of  their  own  ci- 
tizens uneafy.  The  Athenians  had  revenged  the  death  of 
their  confederates  in  feveral  expeditions ;  but  the  inhabU 
tants  of  jEgina  had,  in  their  turn,  done  the  fubjefts  of 
Athens  confidcrable  damage,  which  was  entirely  owing 
.  to  their  great  power  at  fea,  their  fleets  being  more  mi- 
merous,  and  their  (hips  better,  than  thofe  of  their  neigh- 
bours. Themiftocles  confidering  this  circumftance,  con- 
tinually exhorted  the  Athenians  to  obferve  and  weigh  it 
in  their  minds.  He  alfo  gave  them  to  underftand,  that  in 
his  opinion  the  Perfian  war  was  fo  far  from  being  ended, 
that  it  was  but  begun  5  becaufe  it  was  unreafon'able  to 
fuppofe  that  Xerxes,  who  fucceeded  his  father  in  his  em- 
pire, would  not  alfo  fucceed  him  in  his  hatred  to  the 
Grecians,  from  whom  the  honour  of  his  empire  had  fuf- 
fered  fo  much.  Having  often  infilled  on  thefe  topics,  he  ^^f  ^tht- 
had  at  laft  the  boldnefs  to  move,  that  the  money  produced  ^^^^^^  ^^ 
by  the  filver  mines,  which  hitherto  the  Athenians  had  di-  jff'ngTffj^gl 
vided  amongft  themfelves,  ftiould  be  applied  to  building  mtftocUs^ 
fliips,  with  which  propofal,  being  thoroughly  poflefTed  of  buildafitit* 
the  nature  of  the  thing,  they  complied,  and  a  hundred 
gaUies  were  immediately  put  upon  the  (locks.  This  fud- 
den  increafe  of  the  Athenian  fleet,  with  their  addifting 
themfelves  continually  afterwards  to  maritime  affairs, 
proved  the  means  of  preferving  not  only  Athens,  but  all 
Greece,  in  the  enjoyment  of  its  liberties,  as  Themiftocles 
rightly  forefaw  it  would  *. 

About  three  years  after  the  banifliment  of  Ariftides,  the  The  Greeh 
Athenians  found  that  Themiftocles  had  fpoke  the  truth,  prepare  to 
when  he  affirmed  that  the  Perfian  war,  inftead  of  being  ^^fifi^f^e 
ended,  was  but  juft  begun ;  for  Xerxes,  after  having  made  ^*^r^^** 
prodigious  preparations  for  the  total  conqueft  of  Greece,      . 
fent  melTengers,  with  a  Greek  interpreter,  to  its  feveral 
republics,  to  demand  earth  and  water.     Themiftocles  de- 
firing  to  make  the  breach  ftill  wider  between  thefe  two 
nations,  engaged  the  Athenians  to  feize  the  interpreter, 
and  put  him  to  death,  for  prefuming  to  publifti  the  de- 
crees of  the  king  of  Perfia  in  the  language  of  the  Greeks. 
This  a£l  of  feverity  was  followed  by  another  ;  one  Arth-  ^hntui  t9 
mius,  of  Zele,  a  town  in  Troas,  had  fettled  at  Athens,  and  ^earii  the 
enjoyed  a  half  freedom.      This    man  having    received  Perjiafi 
large  fums  of  money  from  the  king^  of  Perfia,  endea-  ^^^^ 
voured  to  corrupt  fome  of  the  principal  perfonsof  the  city; 
for  which  pra£lice^  Themiftocles  procured  him  to  be  ba^ 

*  Herodot.  lib.  vii.  cap.  14;.  '  Plut.  in  Tfaem, 
VoL.V.  Q^  Ciftfed 
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nifticd  Attica  by  found  of  trumpet,  and  his  family  to  be 
degraded.  Laftly,  with  the  affiflance  of  Chileus,  the  Ar- 
cadian, he  engaged  the  feveral  dates  of  Greece  to  end 
their  quarrels,  and  provide  for  their  mutual  defence  *•. 

When  it  came  to  be  debated  who  fhould  be  appointed 
general  of  the  Athenians,  in  cafe  the  Perfians  ihould  in- 
vade them,  one  Epicydes,  a  great  orator,  but  a  man  other- 
wife  incapable  of  the  charge,  influenced  the  people  fo 
much  by  his  fpeeches,  that  it  was  generally  believed  he 
would  be  cleded  to  that. important  office.  Themiftocles, 
feeing  the  danger  of  his  country,  and  knowing  the  man 
to  be  covetous,  ilrained  his  own  circum fiances,  and 
bought  him  off.  By  engaging  him  to  dcfift,  he  made  way 
for  his  own  eleftion  ;  for  there  was  nobody  then  left  ca- 
pable of  contending  with  him  -,  he  was  therefore  prcfcntly 
clefted  ^ 

When  the  news  came  to  Athens,  that  the  Perfians  were 
upon  the  point  of  invading  Greece  by  the  ftreights  of 
Thermopylae  ;  and  that  to  this  end  they  were  tranfporting 
their  forces  by  fca,  Themiftocles  advifed  his  countrymen 
to  quit  their  city,  embark  on  board  their  gallies,  and  meet 
their  enemies,  yet  at  a  diftance.  To  this  expedient  they 
would  by  no  means  confent.  He  then  put  himfelf  at  the 
head  of  their  army,  and  having  joined  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, marched  towards  Tempe.  But  when  advice  came 
that  the  ftreights  of  Thermopylae  were  forced,  and  not 
only  TheiTaly,  but  Boeotia  had  fubmitted  to  the  Perfians, 
the  army  returned  without  having  been  in  aftion  ^. 

The  Athenians,  in  this  diftrets,  fent  meffengcrs  to  the 
Delphic  ApoUo.  Thefe  having  performed  the  ufual  cere- 
monies, fat  down  in  the  fanftuary,  and  there  received  from 
Arlftonice,  who  was  at  that  time  prieftefs,  the  following 
anfwer : 

Fly  to  the  fartheft  regions  of  the  earth, 
Unhappy  men,  and  (hun  th'  impending  ill. 
Fly  from  your  houfes,  and  defert  your  walls  ; 
For  total  ruin  fliall  fubvert  that  place. 
An  angry  Mars,  in  Afia  born,  fhall  come. 
And  all  your  ftately  piles>  and  temples  burn. 
I  fee  the  facred  walls  trembling  for  fear. 
The  lofty  roofs  cover'd  with  fweat  and  blood. 
Depart,  and  be  prepared  to  bear  your  fate  ^. 

k  ^fchin.  cent.  Ctcfiph.  Plut.  in  Vit.  Thcraift.  c  Plutarch. 

in  Vit.  Thenift.  ^  Idem  ib«  ^  Herodot.  ubi  fup. 

cap.  140. 

The 
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The  Athenian  deputies  were  amazed  at  this  anfwer ; 
they  therefore  humbled  themfelves  in  a  moft  extraordinary 
manner  before  the  god,  holding  olive-branches  in  their 
hands,  befeeching  a  better  anfwer,  or  vowing  to  remain 
in  the  temple  till  they  died.  The  prieftefs  feeling  herfelf 
«  fecond  time  infpired,  delivered  at  length  what  foU 
lows : 

Pallas  in  vain  has  ufed  her  utmoft  art, 

To  pacify  the  wrath  of  angry  Jove, 

So  that  my  prefent  anfwer  muft  again 

Of  almoft  adamantine  hardnefs  be. 

Yet,  for  Minerva's  fake,  the  god  will  give 

A  fafe  proteflion,  under  walls  of  wood, 

To  all  that  lies  contained  within  the  bounds 

Of  Cecrops,  or  Citheron's  facred  hills. 

Thefe,  thefe  alone  impregnable  fliall  prove ; 

But  never  flay  to  fight  the  dreadful  troops    , 

Of  horfe  and  foot,  advancing  thro'  the  plains  : 

If  e'er  you  fee  them,  fave  yourfclves  by  flight. 

For  Salamis  divine  fliall  lofe  her  fons ; 

Tho'  Ceres  be  brought  home,  oc  left  abroad  ^ 

The  Athenian  deputies  having  written  down  this  an-  ThepeopU 
fwcr,  brought  it  away,  and  produced  it  to  the  general  af-  'ti'vided 
fcmbly  at  Athens,  where  the  people  were  divided  about  ^^^^H^'^t 
its  true  fenfe  and  meaning :  many  were  of  opinion,  that  by  ^^oradel 
walls  of  wood  the  citadel  was  to  be  underftood,  becaufe, 
as  we  obferved  before,  it  was  palifadoed  ;  but  others  ima- 
gined, that  it  could  intend  nothirtg  but  fliips,  and  there- 
fore advffed  their  countrymen  to  place  all  their  hopes  in 
their  fleet.    The  maintainers  of  the  former  opinion  urged 
againfl:  fuch  as  fupported  the  latter,  that  the  two  laft  lines 
of  the  oracle  were  direftly  againft  them  ;  and  that  they 
portended  the  deftruftion  of  the  Athenian  fleet. neap  Sa- 
lamis.     Tliemiftocles,  however,  declared  for  trufting  ia 
the  fleet,  and,  in  anfwer  to  what  was  urged  from  the  laft  i 

lines  of  the  oracle,  alleged,  that  if  the  oracle  had  intend-  Hew  inters 
edtoforetel  the  deftruftion  of  the  Athenians,  it  would  not  ^^^'ip 
have  called  it  the  divine  Salamis,  but  the  unhappv ;  and  ^J*'^^ 
that  as  the  unfortunate  in  that  oracle  were  ftyled  tnc  fons 
of  women,  it  could  mean  no  other  than  thePerfians,  who 
^erefcandaloufly  eflFeminate.     All  difcreet  people  concur- 
J^cdin  their  fentiments,  that  Themiftocles  had  moft  judici- 

'  Uerodot.  ibid.  cap.  141, 
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oully  interpreted  the  oracle,  and  that  the  Athenians  coxAi 
only  hope  for  freedom  by  following  his  advige  s. 

The  majority,  however,  were  much  averfe  ta  this  ex- 
pedient ;  the  leaving  their  country  and  eftates  bore  hard 
upon  them  ;  their  forfaking  their  houfcs  and  employments 
ftill  harder ;  their  leaving,  the  tombs  of  their  aaceftors^ 
and  the  temples  of  their  gods,  hardeft  of  alL  ^ut  The^ 
miftocles  had  many  arguments  in  (lore  for  them ;  he 
made  the  very  notions  which  {hould  natutally  hare  ref- 
trained  them,  contribute  to  drive  them  away ;  for  having 
gained  over  the  priefts  who  attended  in  the  temple  of  Mi- 
nerva, he  caufed  rhem  to  report  that  the  dragon  refufed 
to  eat ;  that  the  offerings  fet  before  him  were  found  un- 
touched ;  that  at  laft  it  difappeared,  fo  that  without  doubt 
the  goddefs  had  quitted  the  city,  and  taken  her  flight  be-  ' 
fore  them  towards  the  fca.    By  degrees  the  populace  were 
fo  intoxicated  with  thefe  pious  frauds,  that  they  made  no 
manner  of  queftion  but  that  the  Perfians  would  be  de- 
feated';   and  that  Salamis  would  be  the  place.      They 
therefore  decreed,  that  the  city  ftiould  be  reconftneuded 
to  the  proteftion  of  Minerva,  that  all  fuch  as  were  of  age 
to  bear  arms  fliould  embark  on  board  the  fleet,  and  that 
all  poflible  care  Ihould  be  taken  for  the  prefervation  of 
children,  women,  and  flaves.     One  Cyrfilus,  an  orator, 
vehemently  oppofad  the  decree ;  he  urged  all  the  common 
topics  of  love  to  the  place  of  one's  birth,  and  affeftion  for 
wives  and  helplefs  infants  :  but  the  Athenians^  conceiving 
that  the  falling  In  with  his  propoGtion  would  betray  a 
mean  defire  of  p'referving  life,  though  at  the  .expenceof 
liberty,  floned  hwh  in  the  midft  of  his  difcourfe ;  and  the 
women,  to  {hew  how  little  they  relifhed  fuch  arguments, 
and  how  far  they  were  from  defiring  that  the  eaufe  of 
Greece  fliould  fufFer  for  them,  floned  his  wife.     Thus 
Themiflocles  riot  only  perfuaded  his  countrymen  to  do 
what  he  conceived  was  expedient  for  their  fafety,  but 
even  infufed  into  them  the  fame  fpirit  with  which  he  him- 
felf  aded  \ 

When  they  began  to  prepare  for  this  extraordinary  em- 
barkation, they  had  recourfe  to  the  council  of  areopagus, 
who,  from  funds  to  us  unknown,  diftributed  eight  drachms 
to  every  man  who  went  on  board  ;  but  this  fum  not  being 
fufBcient,  Themiftocles,  with  his  ufual  prefence  of  mind, 
devifed  an  expedient  for  fumifliing  the  reft  of  the  money. 
He  pretended,  that  in  iheprcfent  hurry  fomebody  had  ftolea 


s  Idem.  ibid,  cap,  143,  144. 


t  Plutarch  in  Vi*.  Ariftid. 

from 
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from  the  ftatue  of  Mjne.rya  her  fhield,  whereon  the  liead 

of  Medufa  was  eijgravc;i:i ;  and  having  authority  granted  * 

iim  to  jTearch  fo.r  it,  .u,nder  colour  of  this  order,  he  took   Thmijlo- 

away  all  the  money  he  could  lay  ]iis  hands  on,  and  applied  ^^-^'-f  A^- 

it  to  the  ufe  of  the  public.    The  people,  in  this  great  dif-  '^<^^  '^ 

tcefs,  begin  to  lament  the  lofs  of  Ariftidea,  and  to  exprefs  ^''  ^^"^'^ 

their  appre'henfions,  left  iie,  to  revenge  himfeif  of  the 

ingratitude  of  b\s  covntry,  ihould  go  over  to  the  PcrCans. 

Themiftocles,  thereupon,  propofcd  a  decree,  that  all  who 

were  banifbed  might  return,  in  order  to  affift  the  Greeks 

with  their  counfels  and  perfons;  thus  he,  who  had  been 

banilhed  by  the  artifices  of  Themiftocles,  was  recalled  by 

jais  virtue.     Ariftides,  on  his  return,  behaved  with  more  Arifiides 

than  ordinary  civility  to  Themiftocles  5  and  did  not  fufFer  rtcalUd, 

any  averfion  to  that  general's  ptrfon,  to  inftuence  him  in 

Jiisconduft  as  to  public  affairs  *  (X). 

Although 
^  Idem  ibid. 

(X)  When  the-Crreeks  re-  him,  and  told  iiim,  in  few 
folved  to  defend  the  pafs  of  words.,  "  Adiamanthus,  you 
Thermopylae    by  land,     they    fhall  not  abandon  us ;    for  I 


fm  a  fleet  to  hinder  the  paf- 
lageof  the  Pcrfian  naVy  through 
%  freights  of  Euboea,  which 
%t  rendezvoufed  at  Artcmi- 
fium.  We  have  taken  no  no- 
tice of  this  in  the  text,  becaufe 
wefliall  be  obliged  to  enter  into 
a  detail  of  this  matter  elfe* 
wicre,:  but  as  the  Athenians 


will  give  you  a  greater  pcefent 
for  doing  your  duty,  than  the 
king  of  the  Medes  would  fend 
you  for  deferting  the  allies.** 
Which  promife  he  performed, 
by  fending  him  three  talents  on 
board.  Thus  he  did  what  the 
Euboeans  requefled,  and  faved 
twenty-two   talents.      In  the 


fentafqi}^dronoffliips,andon    Xucceeding  engagements  The- 
hoard  them  TheaiiftocljBs,  to    miftocles,   and  all  the  Atheni- 


this  place,  we  are  obliged  to 
ti^e  feme  notice  of  his  cpndud 
here.  The  Eubocans,  not  be- 
ing able  to  prevail  with  Eury- 
biades  to  remain  on  their  coaft, 
till  they  could  carry  off  their 
wives  and  children,  addreffed 
ihemiiclvcs  to  Themiftocles, 
and  made  him  a  prefent  of 
thirty  talents.  He  took  the 
money ;  and  with  five  talents 
he  bribed  Eurybiades.  Then 
Adiamanthus,  the  Corinthian, 
being  the  only  commander  who 
infilled  on  weighing  anchor, 
Themilloclcs  went  on  board 


0.3 


ans  behaved  with  extraordinary 
bravery,  for  which  they  receiv- 
ed the  applaufe  of  all  Greece, 
At  length,  when  it  was  thought 
neceffary  to  retire  from  Arte- 
mifium,  Themiftocles  caufcd 
certain  ftones  to  be  fet  up  in 
all  the  ports,  with  infcriptions, 
intreating  the  lonians  either  to 
deiert  the  Barbarians,  and  join 
the  Greeks,  who  were  fighting 
for  their  liberty,  or  at  leaft  to 
a(ft  but  faintly  in  the  caufe  of 
their  mafter,  remembering  that 
they  were  originally  Greeks 
thcmfelves,  and  that  this  very 


quarrel 
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Thicom-         Alttough  the  Athenian  fleet  was  fuperior  to  that  fent 
H^lt^iv      ^y  ^"y  °^  ^^^  confederates,   to  all  the  reft  of  the   fleet 
uEufy^a-  perhaps ;  yet  fuch  was  the  power  of  the  Laced^monianSt 
^/i,  a         that  the  command  was  committed  to  Eurybiades,  a  Spar« 
Spartan,      tan,  a  man  either  unlkilful,  or  wanting  fufficient  forti- 
tude for  fuch  an  undertaking ;  for  he,  when  danger  ap- 
proached, propofed  to  fhape  his  courfe  for  the"  gulf  of 
Corinth,  in  order  to  join  the  land  army  ;   which  meafurc, 
when  Themiftocles  vehemently  oppofed,  Eurybiades  was 
pleafed  to  fay,  **  Such  as  rife  up  before  the  reft  at  the 
Olympic  games  are  laflicd.    To  which  the  Athenian  wifely 
anfwered,    **   But  they  that   are  left  behind  are  never 
crowned.'*     Eurybiades,  at  this  reply,  lifting  up  his  ba- 
toon  as  if  he  would  have  ftrucfc  him,  Themiftocles  cried 
out,  **  Ay,  ftrike  if  you  will,  but  hear  me  5"  upon  which 
Eurybiades  laid  down  his  ftaff,  and  patiently  attended  to 
his  difcourfe.    One  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  however,  who 
had  not  fo  much  fenfe  as  the  admiral,  replied  to  Themif- 
tocles's  oration,  that  it  did  not  become  fuch  as  had  nei- 
ther houfe  nor  home  of  their  own  to  endeavour  to  preju- 
dice others,,  by  hindering  th)^m  from  returning  t6  their 
/  habitations.     Themiftocles  taking  fire  at  this  infinuation, 

faid,  **  We  have,  indeed,  bafe  fellow,  left  our  houfes, 
and  our  walls,  not  thinking  it  fit  to  become  flaves^  for  the 
fake  of  thofe  things  that  have  neither  life  nor  foul  j  and 
yet  our  city  is  the  greateft  of  all  Greece,  as  confifting  of 
two  hundred  gallies,  which  are  here  to  defend  you,  if  you 
pleafc  -,  but  if  you  run  away,  as  you  did  before,  the  Greeks 
will  foon  perceive  that  the  Athenians  can  find  for  them- 
felvcs  as  fair  a  country,  and  as  large  and  free  a  city,  as 
that  they  have  left."  In  a  word,  be  took  fuch  pains  to 
dcmonftrate  to  this  aflembly,  and  to  the  general  in  parti- 
cular, that  it  would  be  madnefs  to  think  of  fighting  in  any 
other  place  but  where  they  were,  that  the  wifeft  of  the 
Grecian  captains  concurred  with  his  defign. 

The  courage  of  the  Athenians  on  this  occafion  can 
never  be  enough  commended,  fincc  the  chief  caufe  of 

quarrel  began  on  account  of  of  them,  that  he  might  be  the 

the   affiftancc    given    by    the  lefs  inclined  to  truft  thofe  ia 

Greeks  to  them.    This  ilep  he  vvhofe  power  it  w?is  to  do  him 

took  with  a  double  intent,  firft  moft  fervice,  fince  the  Ionian* 

to  influence  the  lonians  to  a<^  were  by  far  the  beft  feamen  in 

as  he  defired ;  fecondly,  to  give  his  fleet  ( i )  • 
ChePerflau  monarch  a  jealoufy 

(i)  Herodot.  lib.  vili*  cap,  t2« 

that 
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that  fear  which  fpread  itfclf  among  the  reft  of  the  Greeks^ 
was  the  deftruciion  of  the  city  of  Athens.  We  have  al- 
ready given  fo  full  an  account  of  this  matter  irt  the  Per- 
(lan  hiftory,  that  there  is  no  neceffity  of  repeating  it  here. 

The  detail  of  the  battle  of  Salamis  is  unneceiTary  in  yt.  of  Fl 
this  place,  fince  the  reader  has  met  with  it  before  in  our      1868. 
account  of  the  Perfian  affairs*     We  fiiall  therefore  content  Ante  Chr. 
ourfelves  with  obferving,  that  the  Athenians  reaped  the       4^0. 
bigheft  honour  from  their  behaviour  on  that  remarkable  TT^,     7" 
occafion,  though  Herodotus  is  for  be  flowing  the  palm  on  efSalamU 
the  inhabitants  of  jEgina.     We  have  more  than  once 
noted,  that  till  Themiftocles  perfuaded  the  Athenians  to 
apply  ihemfelves  to  maritime  affairs,  the  people  of  this 
little  ifle  were  lords  of  the  fea.     It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be 
wondered,  that  their  long  experience  enabled  them  to 
perform  great  things  in  a  fea-fight,  of  which  the  Perfian 
emperor  was  a  fpeftator  in  perfon,  and  on  the  event  of 
which  their  own  liberty,  and  that  of  all  their  confederates 
depended.     The  Athenians,  after  the  Perfian  fleet  was 
once  broke,  drove  their  fcattered  Ihips  towards  the  coaft 
of  Attica.     The  fquadron  of  ^glna  ftretching  out  to  fea, 
gained  the  wiiid  of  the  flying  Perfians,  and,  funk  many  of 
thofe  veffels  which  outfailed  the  Athenians.     Thus  the 
ikill  and  conduft  of  thefe  two  nations  preferved  all  their 
confederates,  and  not  only  carried  away  viftory  from  the 
prodigious  fieet  of  their  enemies,  but  likewife  obliged  the 
Perfians  to  account  it  a  great  happinefs,  that  after  this  ex- 
traordinary defeat,  they  preferved  any  part  of  that  navy, 
which  had  fo  lately  darkened  the  coafts,  and  ftruck  a 
panic  through  all  Greece. 

The  morning  after  the  battle  of  Salamis,  the  Greeks  ^JChemtflth- 
perceiving  the  enemy's  land-forces  ftill  encamped  in  the  ^{'"''/■^'f'* 
fame  place,  conjeftured  that  their  fleet  was  retired  into  ^^ /^t  ^ifA 
the  Phalerum,  one  of  the  ports  of  Athens;  but  they  were,  jug  to  the' 
miftaken,  for  Xerxes  had  given  orders  that  they  fliould  HtlUfpont^ 
fail  with  the  utmoft  diligence  to  the  Hellefpont,  while  he  ^"^  '^f* 
himfelf,  with  his  land-forces,  pretended  to  throw  up  an  ^^J^^^l^ 
artificial  ifthmus,  in  order  to  unite  the  ifland  of  Salamis  ^^/^L^, 
to  the  continent  of  Attica.    The  Greeks,  in  the  mean 
time,  were  for  purfuing  the  Perfian  fleet,  in  hopes  of 
taking  ftraggling  (hips,  in  order  to  encreafe  their  booty  5 
but  advancing  to  Andros  without  difcovering  any  of  the 
enemy's  fliips,  they  there  called  a  council  of  war,  in  which 
Themiftocles   gave  it  as   his  opinion,   that  they  ftiould 
ftape  their  courfe  by  the  way  of  the  iflands,  and  make  all 
the  fail  they  could  lor  the  Hellefpont,  in  order  to  deftroy 

0^4  the 
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the  bridge  which  Xerxes  had  thrown  over  it,  thereby  cut- 
ting ofi*  that  monarch's  communication  with  Afia.     Flu- 
Buihisad-  tarch  fays  that  he  communicated  his  fentiments  to  Arifti- 
?*£'"  ''*•    des  *,  who  oppofed  the  plan  5  but  Herodotus,  with  greater 
^^  '  •  probability,  afcribes  this  oppoGtion  to  Eurybiades  *.    That 

Themiftocles  communi(^ated  his  fentiments  to  Ariftides 
is  probable ;  but  that  he  informed  Eurybiades  of  them  is 
morally  certain,  becaufe  he  commanded  in  chief.     It  is 
therefore  more  likely,  that  he,  and  not  Ariftides,  oppofed 
the  carrying  them  into  execution,  becaufe  he  thought  that 
Glutting  Xerxes  into  Europe  with  fuch  a  powerful  army, 
would  compel  him  to  repair  his  fornidr  omiflionsj  and 
exert  himfelf  with  vigour  againft  the  Greeks. 
Keferiks         When  Themiftocles  perceived  that  this  reafoning  pre- 
another       vailed,   and  that  the  Grecian  chiefs  were  likely  to  ac- 
jchemi.        quiefge,  he  formed  another  fcheme,  which  was  put  in 
execution.    He  fent  a  trufty  meffcnger  to  Xerxes,  to  in- 
form him  that  the  Greeks  intended  to  break  down  his 
bridge  over  the  Hcllefpont ;  wherefore  he  advifed  him  to 
march  back  with  the  utmoft  fpeed,  promifing  to  delay,  as 
much  as  he  could,  the  intended  projcft  of  his  country- 
Whtchtshy  men.     Herodotus  fays,  that  he  aftually  advifed  the  Athe- 
fomemifin-   nians  to  give  over  the  purfuit,  in  order  to  return  to  their 
ttrputtd.     country,  and  rebuild  their  houfes  ;  an  advice  into  which 
they  readily  gave,  as  it  was  natural  for  people  to  wifli  for 
a  quiet  retreat,  after  having  fo  long  endured  fo  violent  a 
tempeft  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  our  author  intimates,  that 
Themiftocles  had  in  view  the  fafety  of  the  Perfians,  and 
not  the  intereft  of  the  Athenians,  a  view  which  he  attri- 
butes to  his  forefight  of  his  own  misfortunes,  and  his  wil- 
lingnefs  to  fecure  an  afylum,  when  the  envy  of  his  coun- 
trymen (hould  doom  him  to  banifhment.     What  the  inten- 
tions of  Themiftocles  were  in  particular  fituations  is  not 
cafy  to  determine ;  that  he  generally  meant  its  good,  is  uni- 
'  verfally  allowed ;  and  that  this  advice  fuited  his  fcheme 
of  making  Xerxes  of  his  own  accord  abandon  the  war  in 
Greece,  is  plain  from  the  nature  of  the  thing.     It  is  hard, 
therefore,  to  tarnifh  his  glory  by  fuch  infmuations,  and 
we  had  better  fuppofe  that  he  did  not  forefee  his  own  dif- 
grace,  than  by  magnifying  his  prudence,  diminifli  the  re- 
putation he  acquired  as  a  true  patriot ". 

When  the  fleet  was  returned  to  Salamis,  and  the  booty 
was  divided  amongft  all  who  had  ferved  on  board,  the 

k  Plutarch  ibid.         J  Herodot.  lib.  viii.  cap.  74..         m  Herodot. 
ubi  fupra.  cap.  75, 11  a*    Plutarch  in  Vit.  Thtmift. 
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Greeks  refolved  to  fail  to  the  ifthmus,  in  order  to  confer  Honours 
the  cuftomary  honours  on  him,  who  by  the  free  votes  of  paid  him  by 
their  chiiefs  had  deferved   bcft :    thefc  being  aflembled  *^'  ^^^'" 
in  the  temple  of  Neptune,  and  directed  to  write  down  •'•^^^'^^^ 
his  name  who  deferved  beft,  and  alfo  his  who  deferved 
next,  each  chief  put  doT^ti  his  own  in  the  firft  place,  and 
Ae  name  of  Thcmiftocles  in  the  fecond,  a  circumftancc 
that  truly  evinced  him  the  mod  worthy  of  the  Greeks. 
From  thence  he  went  to  Lacedaemon,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived with  the  greateft  honour  and  refpeft :  the  Spar- 
tans, partial  as  they  were  to  their  own  countrymen,  after 
having  decreed  the  prize  of  valour  to  Eurybiades,  affigned 
that  of  prudence  to  Thcmiftocles,  and  crowned  him  with 
a  wreath  of  olive ;  they  prefented  him  alfo  with  the  moft 
magnificent  chariot  in  Sparta,  and  when  he  returned  to 
Athens  he  was  efcorted  by  five  hundred  horfc,  an  honour 
never  paid  to  any  other  ftranger  ". 

On  his  arrival  at  Athens,  there  were  not  wanting  fome  Tii  Perm 
who  endeavoured  to  infinuate,  that  his  receiving  fuch  high  M"*  «'- 
honours  from  the  Lacedaemonians  was  injurious  to  his  ^''"P^^ 
country ;  but  he,  confiding  in  his  innocence,  treated  thefe  [f^g  j^f^^^ 
clamours  with  contempt,  and  contented  himfelf  with  ex-  nians, 
horting  the  people  not  to  entertain  any  doubts  of  their 
confederates,  but  to  be  careful  in  maintaining  the  mighty 
reputation  they  had  acquired,  and  the  refpeft  paid  them 
by  all  the  dates  of  Greece.     About  this  time  fome  of  the    . 
families  of  the  Athenians  returned  from  Salamis  to  Trae- 
zene,   ^here  they  had  taken  refuge  while  the  Perfians 
ravaged  Attica ;  the  former  belonged  to  the  Athenians, 
but  the  latter  was  free.    They  gave,  however,  a  very  kind 
reception  to  the  women  and  children  committed  to  their 
charge  5  they  appointed  them  a  maintainance  out  of  their 
public  funds,  and  paid  alfo  the  beft  fchool-mafters  they 
could  find  for  taking  care  of  their  youth ;  fuch  a  high 
regard  had  the  generoGty  of  the  Athenians,  in  abandon- 
ing all  for  the  fake  of  liberty,  drawn  from  every  ftatc  in 
Greece.  The  Perfians  themfelves  were  no  lefs  ready  in  pre- 
ferring them  to  the  other  Greek  ftates.    Mardonius,  whom 
Xerxes  had  left  to  command  the  army  deftined  for  carry- 
ing on  the  war,  chofe  to  tre'at  with  the  Athenians,  rather 
than  to  fight  with  them  ;  to  this  end  he  made  ufe  of 
Alexander,  king  of  Macedon,  a  perfon  well  known,  land 
highly  refpe£led  at  Athens*    Him^  as  a  tributary  and  ally 

»  Herodot*  lib.  viii«  c»p*  sj,  8ci%^ 

of 
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^r§p$fm!s     of  the  PerGan  king,  be  fent  to  makepropofals  of  pe^ce^ 
^  ptace      not  in  his  own  name^  but  in  that  of  bis  mafter.    When 
^y*^dtr    ^^  arrived,  the  Athenians  entertained  him  like  a  friend, 
tn^^f    *  ^**^  delayed  giving  him  audience,  from  a  forefigbt  that 
Macidon^     the  Lacedxmoniai^s  \f0uld  not  be  long,  after  hearing  this 
im  thiPer'   sews,  before  they  fen(  ambaifadors  \  and  this  was  accord- 
^king*s    ingly  the  cafe.    The  people  being  aflembled,  were  ha- 
*^*'*         rangued  by  Alexander,   who  oiTercd,   in  the  name  of 
Xerxes,  to  leave  them  in  pofleffion  of  their  own  territories, 
laws,  and  liberties  \  provided  they  would  abandon  the 
interefts  of  the  Greeks,  and  enter  intq  an  alliance  with  the 
Ferfians.     In  order  to  induce  them  to  embrace  this  offer, 
he  defcanted  upon  the  vaft  power  of  Xerxes,  which  it 
would  be  impoffible  for  them  to  refift,  in  cafe  they  fliould 
expofe  themfelves  to  his  refentment. 
,   -  The  Lacedaemonian  ambafTadors  fpoke  in  their  turn. 

d^monian    Th^Y  ^^^^  ^^^7  were  commiflioned  to  exhort  the  Athc- 
gmbafa'      nians  not  to  liRen  to  the  propofals  of  the  Barbarians,  be-i 
daTstxhQTi  caufe  it  was  a  thing  unreafonable  on   many  accounts^ 
tkt  Jthe-    fij.ft,  becaufe  the  original  quarrel  was  between  the  Per* 
^^^  J/^^     fians  and  the  Athenis^ns,  into  which  the  reft  of  the  Greeks 
prepofaU.     h^d  been  drawn,  n>erely  through  their  refpe£l:  to  their 
countrymen :  fecondly,  that  the  Athenians  were  always 
wont  to  be  the  foremoft  in  the  caufe  of  liberty,  which  it 
would  not  become  them  now  to  defert :  thirdly,  that  there 
were  no  grounds  to  believe  the  Perfians  would  obferve  any 
terms  with  a  people  they  fo  much  hated,  when  occa£oh 
would  ferve ;  that  the  Spartans  were  exceedingly  grieved 
for  their  misfortune,  and  as  a  mark  of  their  regard  would, 
in  conjun£lion  with  their  allies,  take  care  of  their  wives 
and  children  during  the  continuance  of  the  war;  and 
.    give  them  what  other  affiftance  was  in  their  power.    The 
Vhi  Athi*    Athenians  having  deliberated  on  this  propofition,  anfwered 
ntansan-     firft  that  of  Alexander.     They  fald  they  were  well  ac- 
Jlexander   quainted  with  the  great  power  of  the  king;  but  that  they 
and  to  the    were  alfo  well  aflured  of  the  juftice  of  their  own  caiife; 
Laceda-      that  as  long  as  the  fun  and  moon  endured,  they  would 
montans.      never  defert  the  caufe  of  Greece,  nor  forget  the  injuries 
done  them  by  the  Perfians.     To  the  Lacedaemonians  they 
anfwered,  they  were  forry  they  fliould  conceive  fo  meanlj 
of  them,  as    to   think  they    would  ever  prefer  intereft 
to  glory ;  that  they  would  continue  firm  to  their  con- 
federates without  being  a  burden  to  them;  but  that.as 
Mardonius  would,  in  all  likelihcod,  be  ready  for  aftion  in 
the  fpring,  they  hoped  the  Lacedaemonians  would  think  it 

more 
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more  fcafonable  to  meet  him  with  united  forces  in  Boeotia» 
d)an  to  fufKer  him  to  ravage  Attica  again  ^. 

What  the  Athenians  forefaw  came  exa£Uy  to  pafs^    Athens  a 
Mardonius,  according  to  the  orders  of  his  mafter,  marched  A^*»^  'w 
direftly  into  Attica^  and  hegan  to  wafte  and  plunder  the   ^'fi'^^*^^ 
country,  levelling  even  the  ruins  of  ancient  buildings, 
and  throwing  to  the  ground  fuch  as  the  Athenians  had 
cither,  erefted  or  repaired.   He  proceeded  to  Athens,  which 
its  inhabitants  were  forced  a  fecond  time  to  abandon,  the 
Spartans  fending  .help  fo  flowly,  that  the  enemy  arrived. 
Jong  before  their  confederates;  fo  that  the  Athenians  were 
conftrained  to  retire  with  their  families  to  Salamis,  and  to 
fend  the  army  which  they  had  raifed  under  the  command 
of  Ariftides,  to  join  that  of  the  Spartans  and  other  ftatcs  of 
Greece,  which,  under  the  conduf):  of  Paufanias,  tutor  of 
king  Leonidas,  was  preparing  to  refift  the  Periians.    This   yr.  ©f  pi. 
army  advanced  into  Boeotia,  where  they  engaged  in  the       iS69« 
famous  battle'  of  Platxa,  in  which  they  made  a  far  greater   ^^^^  ^^"^^ 
flaughter  of  the  Perfians  than  they  had  ever  made  belFore.        ^^^* 
It  would  be  foreign  to  our  prefcnt  purpofe  to  fay  any  thing  , 

naore  of  this  battle  here,  becaufe  it  was  not  decided  in 
the  territory  of  Athens,  and  the  Lacedaemonians  had  the 
fupreme  command.  It  will  be  neceflary,  however,  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  Ariftides,  with  the  body  of  troops  under  his  • 

command,  behaved  with  fuch  bravery  and  refolution,  as 
procured  him  the  praife  of  all  the  Greeks  who  were  their 
contemporaries.  The  fame  day  that  the  battle  of  Plataea 
was  fought  in  Greece,  the  Perfians  were  alfo  defeated  at 
Mycale,  in  Ionia.  The  Grecian  fleet  confifted  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  gallics,  imder  the  command  of  Leuty- 
cbides,  the  Lacedaemonian,  and  Xanthippus>  the  Athe- 
nian. 

It  is  univerfally  allowed,  that  the  Athenians  behaved  Gallant  he^ 
better  than  any  of  the  reft  of  the  Grecians  in  this  engage-  ^f^^j"!"  ^ 
ment,  of  whom,  Herodotus  fays,  that  Harmolycus,  the  fon  !^.  ^^  i^^ 
of  Euthoinus,  a  famous  wreiller,  deferved  the  firft  place.   Qecajwn. 
When  they  had  defeated  the  Perfian  navy,  the  Greeks- 
had  the  boldncfs  to  land  and>  attack  the  forces  onihore^ 
whom  having  alfo  routed,  they  plundered  all  the  country, 
and  carried  off  an  immenic  booty.     Having  performed 
this  exploit,  they  failed  to  Samos,  where  it  was  debated 
in  their  council,  whether  they  fhould  tranfport  the  loni^ 
ans  into  Greece,  and  leave  Ionia  to  the  Barbarians ;  fince 

•  H«rodot.  lib  ix.  i!9p.  tOt  i2«  14.    Plutarch  in  Vit.  Ariftid.  St 
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it  would  be  very  difficult,  if  not  imprafticaWc,  for  (fee 
Athenians,  or  indeed  for  the  reft  of  the  confederates,  to 
aflift  them  at  all  tiipe^.  It  was  likewife  propofed,  in  caf? 
they  fhould  be  tranfported  to  Greece,  to  give  thpm  the 
territories  of  fucfa  Greek  ftates  as  had  in  this  war  (ided 
wkh  the  Perfians :  but,  after  all,  the  Athenians  changed 
their  minds,  and  (hewed  a  vifible  reludance,  when  this 
defign  fhould  have  been  put  in  execution.  They  were 
apprpheafive  that' if  thp  Ionian^  were  tranfported  into 
Greece,  they  would  nyal  ^hem  in  point  of  trade,  or  at 
leaft  throw  off  that  obedience  and  refpeft,  which  hithertQ 
they  had  paid  to  Athens  as  their  mother  city  ^nd  con? 
ftant  proteftrefs.  They  were  likewife  unealy  at  the  Pcy 
loponnefians  interfering  in  matters  relating  to  tficir  cor 
lonies ;  and  as  the  Athj^nians  formed  at  this  time  the  ftate 
of  the  greateft  confequence  in  Greece,  their  confederates 
thought  it  neceflary  to  fatisfy  them  by  their  par|:icular  cpn- 
defcenfion  in  this  point :  they  therefore  promifed  the 
lonians  fuch  afliftance  as  they  (hould  have  occadon  for 
from  time  to  time,  and  then  the  fleet  left  their  coaft. 
The  Lacedxmonians  failed  back  to  Laconia,  but  the  Athe- 
nians, under  the  command  of  Xanthippus,  refolved  to 
make  fome  farther  attempts  before  they  quitted  thcfe 
feas  P. 

This  refolution  being  taken,  they  crofled  over  to  Ac 
Cherfonefus,  and  befieged  Seftos.  It  was  a  flrong  place, 
and  had  a  numerous  garrifon,  under  the  command  of  Ar- 
tayftes,  a  Perfian,  whom  Herodotus  reprefents  as  a  man 
<rf  very  diffolute  morals.  1  he  (iege  was  long  and  trouble- 
fome,  and  autumn  drawing  on,  the  Athenians  were  very 
defirous  of  returning  home  ;  but  their  general  Xanthippus 
declared  that  he  would  not  depart  till  he  had  either  taken 
Seftos,  or  fliould  be  recalled  by  a  decree  of  the  Athenian 
people,  becaufe  Artayftes  bad  been  guilty  of  facrilegc,  in 
rifling  the  fepulchre  of  Protefilaus,  and  taking  thence  a 
vaft  fum  of  money.  At  laft  the  garrifon,  being  prefled 
with  hunger,  and  having  no  hopes-  of  relief,  refolved  to 
make  their  efcape  in  two  parties,  the  one  le'd  by  Oibazus, 
the  other  by  Artay<Eles.  Oibazus  and  his  party  were  over- 
taken by  the  Thracians,  who  killed  moft  of  them,  and 
took  him  and  the  reft  of  his  family  prifoners :  they  after- 
wards facrificed  him  to  Pliftorus,  a  Thracian  god,  and 
put  the  reft  of  their  captives  to  the  fword.  The  Athc* 
nians,  as  foon  as  they  were  mafters  of  the  place,  fent  out 
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detachments  to  fc6ur  the  country ;  and  one  of  thcfe  com-- 
ing  up  with  Artay£tes  and  his  troops'  near  the  river  j£gos» 
engaged)  routed  them,  and  made  him  and  his  jEbn  pri- 
fbners.  When  the  Athenians  had  performed  th^fe  <sx*« 
ploitsy  they  returned  with  their  fleet  to  Greece,  carryinfg^ 
befides  other  riches^  all  the  materials  of  the  bridges^  i» 
order  to  be  confecrated  in  their  temples  "i. 

.  The  vifiories  of  Platsea  and  Mycale  fecured  the  free-  neAthe* 
dom  of*Greece>  and  particularly  eafed  the  Athenians  of  "w*'  '*'- 
their  apprehenfions  ;  they  therefore  brought  back  all  their  '"''?»  ^"'' 
families  into  Attica,  and  began  to  think  of  rebuilding  their  ^^jij 
city,  not  only  with  the  utmoft  expeditionj  but  alfo  with  thtireitj, 
fome  degree  of  magnificence  ^     The  people  were  more 
elate  than  ever.     Confcious  of  the  great  fhare  they  bad 
in  driving  the  Barbarians  back  into  Aiia,  they  refolved  to 
preferve  that  Ijpeedom  uninvaded  by  citizens,  for  which 
they  had  fo  warmly  contended  again  ft  ftrangers.     The-  ^Ai  dema*- 
miftocles,  whowas  always  for  a  popular  government,  en-  ^^^^y ^ 
couraged  them  ia  thefe  expeftations  ;  and  Ariilides,  hav-  'M^^^fi'^* 
ing  thoroughly  confidered  the  genius  of  his  countrymen, 
thought  it  would  be  better  to  grant  them  freely  what  they 
fo  much  defircd,  than  to  hazard  new  difturbances  by  ex- 
citing different  faftions.      He  therefore  propofed    that 
every  citizen  fhould  have  an  equal  right  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  that  the  archons  fhould  be  chofen  from  the 
body  of  t^e  people,  vvithout  preference  or  diftin£tion; 
with  this  conftitution  the  commons  were  fatisfied,  and 
the  men  of  figure  were  alfo  contented  *•    Themiftocle*  tkmijta- 
propofed  alfo,  at  this  time,  that  Athens  fliould  be  inilantly  ^^^  P'^^ 
fortified  in  the  heft  manner  poiTible,  to  prevent  the  mif-  ^^VJ^ 
fortunes  which  they  had  lately  fuftained  by  the  i^ii^nofAtk^at. 
invafions  of  the  Perfians.     He  had  other  views  than  this, 
but  they  were  not  then  ripe  for  difcbvery  ;  he  thefore  con- 
tented hinifelf  with  moving  that  which  was  firft  to  be  put 
in  execution. 

The  Lacedaenionians,   as   foon  as  they   receivdd  the  Th  Lace- 
tidings  of  thefe  re/blves,  were  exceedingly  alarmed  :  they  damonians 
had   been  hitherto  the  principal  people  in  Greece,  and  ^^*"^''* 
were  of  confequence  very  jealous  of  a  rival.    They  there-  Jait^  ^u 
fore  fent  ambafladors  to  Athens,   who  declared  to  the 
aflembly,  that  the  Spartans  having  nothing  in  view  but  the 
general  good  of  Greece,  could  not  avoid  remonftrating 
againft  the  proceedings  of  the  Athenians  in  fortifying  their 
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city,  fince  it  was  clear  to  them^  that  this  meafure  muil 

prove  very  difadvantageous  to  tl»cir  confederates  \  becau& 

if  the  Perfians  ihould  again  make  an  irruption  into  Attica, 

with  the  fame  fuccefs  as  before,  and  poflefs  themfelves  of 

a  fortified  city,  they  would  make  ufe  of  it  as  a  bridle  on 

Greece^  and  fecure  it  with  fuch  a  garrifon  as  would  ren- 

der  it  impregnable.    Thefe  arguments  feeming  to  have 

no  great  weight  with  thofe  to  wliom  they  were  urged, 

the  Spartan  ambafladors  proceeded  to  exert  an  authoiity, 

Jniforlid  which  bad  been  admitted  in  other  Grecian  cities,  that  is^ 

the  Athe-    they  abfolutely  forbad  the  Athenians  to  raife  their  walls 

mians  to      jpiy  higher.    The  people,  much  ofibnded  at  this  prefump- 

iIp  ww-i'  **^"*'  ^"^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  doubtful  how  it  might  be  re- 
medied, liftened  readily  to  Themiftocles's  advice,  which 
was  to  the  following  e£Fe£t :  he  faid,  that  confidering  their 
own  imbecility,  and  the  power  of  Sparta^  they  were  to 
make  ufe  rather  of  prudence  than  prowefs  :  that  to  free 
themfelves  from  the  Lacedsenxmian  ambafladors,  who 
were  but  a  kind  of  fpies,  they  ihould  promife  not  to  pro* 
ceed  any  farther  in  walling  their  city,  till  by  an  embaffy 
of  their  own  they  ihould  give  fatisfa^iibn  to  Lacedaemon 
and  the  reft  of  their  allies.  He  then  oflered  to  go  at  the 
head  of  that  embafiy,  and  undertodc  to  .bring  all  things  to 
a  happy  conclufion  ^ 
7%#  Lace-  Being  accordingly  named,  with  foihe  other  Athenians, 
damfnians  ambaflador  to  Sparta,  he  fet  out  before  the  rdt,  having 
rk^A^  intnnated  to  the  fenate,  that  it  would  be  for  the  intereft 
^^  of  the  ftate,  to  delay  as  long  as  poffible  fending  the  reft  of 
the  ambafladors  to  Sparta.  When  he  arrived  at  Lace- 
daemon,  he  put  off  from  time  to  time  receiving  audience, 
on  account  of  his  being  alone,  and  expe£ling  daily  his  col- 
leagues. Thefe,  in  the  mean  time,  exhorted  the  Athe* 
nians  to  proceed  in  building  their  walls  with  all  imaginable 
application ;  this  advice  they  readily  followed ;  fparing 
neither  houfes  nor  fepulchres  for  materials,  while  women, 
children,  ftrangers,  fervants,  ^and  citizens  were  employed 
flight  and  day ;  fo  that  in  a  ihort  fpace  the  walls  were  al- 
BM>ft  finiihed.  The  Lacedaemonians  having  received  ad- 
vice of  this  work,  and  the  colleagues  of  Themiftocles  be«^ 
ing  arrived,  they  fummoned  them  before  the  ephori,  who 
began  immediately  to  exclaim  againft  the  perfidioufnefs  of 
the  Athenians,  in  thus  violating  their  promife.  The- 
miftocles denied  the  charge ;  he  faid  his  colleagues  aflured 
him  of  the  contrary  ;  that  it  did  not  become  a  great  ftate 
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to  depend  on  flyirtg  ntmours,  but  that  the  Laced0e!ll6niaft$ 
ought  to  fend  deputies  back  with  the  Athenian  ambaf- 
fadors,  to  take  cognizance  of  the  aifliir,  while  he  remained 
as  a  hoftage,  to  be  anfwerable  for  the  events  This  pro-  . 
pofal  being  agreed  to,  Themiftocles  engaged  his  affocaates 
to  advifc  the  Athenians  to  commit  the  Spartan  ambaffadors 
to  fafe  cnflody,  till  he  fliou'ld  be  releafed.  He  then  pub- 
licly avowed  the  whole  tranfadtion,  took  the  fcheme  upon 
himfelf,  and  (aid,  **  That  all  things  arc  lawful  for  our 
country/'  ^Fhe  Spartans  feeing  no  remedy,  concealed 
their  refctttment,  and  fent  him  home  in  fafcty  **. 

Next  year,  which  was  the  laft  of  the  fevcnty-fifth  Olym- 
piad, Adimanthus  being  archon,  Themiftocles  explained 
to  his  citizens  thefchemes  he  had  formed  for  raifing  their 
power  and  encreaiing  their  wealth.    He  obferved,  that  ^kePvrge^ 
the  port  Phalerum  was  very  narrow  and  inconvenient )  »«,  ^  thg 
he  therefore  advifed  them  to  make  the  Pyraeiim  the  port  ^!^^^f^f 
of  Athens,  from  whence,  he  faid,  great  advantages  would  J/^^'^'jg 
accrue  to  the  ftate,  but  that  it  was  not  proper  for  him  the  port  of 
todifclofe   them  to  the  affembly,   or  to  lay  down  pub-  Athens, 
licly  the  methods  by  which  his  defign  might  be  carried 
into  execution.    He  entreated  them,  therefore,  to  chiife 
two  perfons  of  rank  and  capacity,  to   whom  he  might 
communicate  the  whole  of  his  projeft.    The  affembly 
made  choice  of  Ariftides  and  Xanthippus,  to  whom  The- 
miftocles freely  imparted  his  contrivance,  which  was  to 
render  the  Pyraeum  the  moft  capacious  haven  in  Greece, 
and  to  unite  the  city  to  it  by  long  walls ;  for  he  did  not 
conceive  it  expedient  that  the  port  fhould  be  made  part 
of  the  city,  becaufe,  knowing  that  failors  are  generally  * 

diflblute,  he  was  afraid  their  mixing  with  the  citizens 
would  produce  a  corruption  of  manners.  He  obferved, 
that  the  lonians  were  originally  from  the  fame  ftock  with 
themfelves  5  and  that  of  confequcnce,  if  Athens  were  mif- 
trefs  of  the  fea,  they  would  attach  themfelves  to  her  ra- 
ther than  to  Lacedaemon,  which  would  be  the  cafe  of  the 
iflanders  alfo,  wbt),  having  no  idea  of  a  land-force,  would 
fue  for  protection  to  that  ftate  whofe  naval  power  was 
greateft:  he  concluded  witli  {hewing  the  eafinefs  with 
which  his  fcheme  might  be  put  in  practice,  if  his  inten- 
tions were  kept  fecret,  and  the  danger  therfe  would  be  df 
its  coming  to  nothing,  if  the  Spartans  once  conceived  an 
idea  of  what  was  intended.     Ariftides  and  Xanthippud, 
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thtt8  inftrU^ied,  aiTured  the  people,  that  the  projefl  of  Tbe- 
miftocles  wasof  che  utmoft  advantage  to  the  ftate,  and  yet 
might  be  performed  with  the  greateft  eafe.     This  declara- 
tion,  inllead  of  fatisfying  the   aiTembly,  infpired  them 
tirith  new  fufpicions  (  they,  therefore  dire£i:ed  Themifto- 
cles  to  apply  himfelf  to  the  fenate,  and,  if  they  approved 
his  defign,  they  empowered  them  to  furnifli.him  with 
what   he    wanted  \    accordingly    Themiftocles  addrefled 
himfelf  to  that  venerable  body,  and  they  entered  unani*^ 
moufly  into  all  his  meafures.    In  the  firft  place,  ambafla- 
dors  were  difpatched  to  Sparta,  to  infinuate  there  how  fit 
it  wbiild  be  for  the  Greeks  to  have  fome  great  port,  where 
a  fleet  might  alfo  continue  in  fafety,  in  order  to  watch 
the  defigns  of  the  Ferfians.     Having  thus  prepared  the 
Lacedaemonians  not  to  take  ofience  at  their  firft  prepara- 
tions, for  enlarging  and  eftabliihing  the  harbour  of  Py« 
rscum,  Themiftocles  took  fuch  care,  that  every  thing  was 
finiihed,  and  the  place  in  a  pofture  of  defence,  before  it 
was  well  known  at  Sparta  what  the  Athenians  were  about  ^. 
fktfo^i'        The  Greeks  continuing  the  war  againft  the  Perfians,  Arif- 
rtignty  of    tides,  and  Cimon,  the  fon of  Miltiades,  were  fent commanders 
'ir  ^'f     j^i^^  Athenian  forces,  Faufanias  the  Lacedaemonian  hav- 
u^htns.    ^"^Z  ^^  command  in  chief.    Faufanias,  elate  with  the  fuc- 
cefs  he  had  at  Flatsea,  and  full  alfo  of  new  defigns,  hav- 
ing engaged  in  a  treafonable  correfpondence  with  the  Per- 
fian  king,  treated  all  the  captains  under  his  command  with 

Sride  and  infolence.     He  never  fpoke  to  tKem  but  in  very, 
arfli  terms ;  he  would  not  allow  them  to  provide  forage, 
or  draw  water  for  themfelves  or  their  foldiers,  till  the 
Spartans  were  all  ferved.     As  for  the  private  men,  under 
colour  of  preferving  difcipline,  he  treated  them  as  if  they 
had  been  all  flaves,  making  them,  for  thefmalleft  offences, 
ftand  with  an  anchor  bound  to  their  fhoulders,  fo  that  it 
JrtJKJfs      almoft  funk  them  into  the  earth.     On  the  other  hand,  the 
wtdCimom  juftjce  of  Ariftides,  the  candour  and  generofity  of  Cimon, 
AtarLqf     attrafted  the  hearts  both  of  officers  and  foldiers:  they 
«i/.  faw  that  the  Athenians  were  far  moij^  powerful  at  fea 

than  the  Lacedxmonians,  and  that  the  authority  of  the 
latter  was  founded  only  on  their  pride :  they,  therefore, 
applied  themfelves  firft  to  Ariftides,  to  defire  that  he 
would  interpofe  with  Faufanias,  in  order  topre vent  him  from 
behaving  fo  roughly ;  but  when  that  Lacedaemonian  turned 
difdainfully,  and  faid  he  was  not  at  leifure  to  hear  him, 
they  unanimoufly  befought  the  Athenian  commanders  to 
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take  them   under  their  protedion,   promifing,    for  the 
future,  to  acknowlege  Athens  as  the  firft  city  of  Greece. 
Ariftidee,  upon  this  propofition,  told  them,  that   he  faw  They  all 
clearly,  not  only  the  fitnefs,    but  the  neceflity  of  what   concur  in 
they  propofed ;  but  as  he  would  never  hazard  cither  the  «^**^«^ 
fafcty  or  honour  of  his  country,  by  attempting  to  do  what   /*^f //^^ 
might  not  fucceed,  fo  he  would  never  comply  with  their  frft  city  ^/ 
requefty  till,  by  fome  public  aft,  they  put  their  finCerity   Gruce. 
out  of  qucilion,  and  fixed   the  concurrence  of  all  the 
troops  beyond  a  poffibility  of  retracing.     Upon  this  decla* 
ration  UUades,  the  Samian,  and  Aptagoras  of  Chios,  ran 
foul  of  Paufanias's  galley,  as  (he  r6de  at  the  head  of  the 
fleet  before  Byzantium ;    and,  upon   his  threatening  to 
make  them  know  that  they  had  not  affronted  him>  but  his 
country,  they  notonly  flighted  his  menaces,  but  alfo  told 
him  in  anfwer,  that  the  beft  thing  he  could  do  was  to  re«- 
tire,  and  thank  fortune  for  her  favours  at  Platsea ;  for 
that  nothing  but  the  regard  they  had  for  that  great  aftion, 
reftrained  the  Greeks  from  relenting  and  revenging  the 
ill  treatment  they  had  received  at  his  hands.     Thus  the 
Lacedaemonians  loft  that  pre-eminence  which  they  hitherto 
had  maintained,  and  the  fupreme  command  was  trani^ 
ferred  to  the  Athenians  *. 

The  conHuf):  of  Ariftides  derived  great  honour  and  ad^  Ariflides 
vantage  to  his  country  :  the  ftates  of  Greece  faw  clearly,   taxa  all 
that  it  was  neceifary  for  them  to  be  always  on  their  guard  Greta  kp 
againft  the  Perfians,  and  they  had  already  learned   that  ^^JJ^^! 
war  was  not  to  be  made  without  money  5  they,  therefore, 
inferred,  that  a  ftanding  fund  would  be  convenient  for 
the  maintenance  of  that  force,  which  it  was  neceffary  to 
fupport  J  but  then  the  fettling  die  proportions  of  this  fund, 
according  to  the  abilities  of  the  feveral  ftates,  feemed  to 
he  a  difficult  'talk.    Under  this  dilemma  all  Greece  caft 
their  eyes  on  Ariftides  ;  and  demanded  him  of  the  Athe- 
nians, as  the  only  perfon  thkt  could  be  cntrufted  with 
[uch  a  plenitude  of  power.     Me  executed  his  commiffion 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  his  taxation  was  unanimoufly  ftylcd, 
"  The  happy  lot  of  Greece,"  all  its  ftates  being  perfcftly  Greeks  all 
well  fatisfied  with  the  fums  he  allotted  them  to  pay.    The  f^yfad 
grofs  amount  of  bis  tax  was  four  hundred  and  fixty  talents.  ^'J^  a 

When  he  had  finifhed  this  bufinefs,  he  obliged  all  the  obliges  thg 

people  of  Greece  to  fwear  to  the  obfervation   of  the  Greeks  to 

articles  of  their  grand  alliance,  himfelf  taking  the  oath  in  fwear  to 

the  name  of  the  Athenians,  throwing,  at  the  fame  time,  *^f  articles 

^  ojconenoM 
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'   pieces  of  red-hot  iron  into  the  fea,  and  pronouncing  curfes 
againft  ail  fuch  as  fliould  violate  any  article  of  the  alliance 
thus  contraded.      Afterwards^    indeed^    when    necef&ty 
compelled  the  Athenians  to  a^  a  little  againft  the  letter 
of  that  treaty!  Ariftides  advifed  them  to  transfer  the  curfes 
on  him,  adding,  that  he  would  willingly  bear  the  punifh- 
ments  of  their  perjury,  rather  than  behold  them  fall  upon 
i^hemiflih     the  ftate.    Themiftocles  faw,    with  great  concern,   the 
^?1^^^?"'    honours  heaped  upon  his  rival ;  and,  in  order  to  leflen  his 
•f  isgorj.  fepmation,  obferved,  in  a  public  afleinbly,  that  thepraifes 
bedowed  on  Ariftides,  were  not  praifes  worthy  of  a  man, 
but  of  a  money-chefl:,  which  fafely  keepa  what  is  depofited 
there.     But  this  farcafm  did  not  avenge  him  of  an  obfer- 
vat  ion  which  Ariftides  had  made  on  a  former  fpeecb  of 
his,  wherein  he  declared,  that  be  thought  it  the  greateft 
excellency  in  a  general  to  penetrate  the  defigns  of  his 
enemy.      Ariftides  replied,  that  it  was,  indeed,  a  moft 
neceilary  qualification  v  but  that  there  was  another  equally 
illuftrious,  which  wa»^  *^  to  have  clean  liands,  and  not 
be  a  flave  to  money."    Thus,  when  the  Athenians  were 
free  from  foreign  wars,  and  from  any  contention  with 
their,  confederates,  they  were  continually  embroiled  by 
domeftic  quariels  ;  the  diiTenfions  of  eminent  men  niever 
failing  to  raife  difcurbanceB  among  their  fellov^-^itizens  ^. 
The  Lacedaemonians,  though  at  firft  they  made  a  (hew 
■    of  fubmitting  to  the  pleafure  of  the  Greeks,  who  tranf- 
ferred  the  pre-eminence,  with  refpcfk.  to  maritime  affairs, 
from  Sparta  to  Athens,  yet,  in  a  (hort  time,  they  began 
to  look  on  this  change  as  a  great  diminution  of  their  au- 
thority.   They  were  the  more  concerned  at  it,  becaufe  it 
was  reported  among  them,  that  an  oracle  had  bid  them 
beware  that  they  enjoyed  not  half  an  empire ;  yet  their 
anger  being  moderated  by  the  wifdom  of  fotne  of  their 
citizens,  they  laid  afide  all  thouebts  of  war ;    and  the 
Athenians,  who  had  provifionally  built  fome  ftout  gallies, 
reaped  fome  advantage  from  (heir  menaces.*  There feems 
reafon  to  believe  that  the  Lacedaemonians  a£ted  more  po- 
litically in  remaining   at  peace,  than  if  they  had  taken 
arms ;  for  a  little  after  this  tranfacStion,  they  accufed  The- 
miftocles to  his  countrymen  of  having  confpired,  with  their 
king  Paufanias,  to  betray  the  caufe  of  Greece.     When 
this  came  to  a  hearing,  it  did,  indeed,  appear  that  Pau- 
fanias had  difcovered  his  intrigues  to  ThemiHocles ;  but 
*   it  appearedi  likewife^   that  Themiftocles  did  all  in  his 
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povtrer  to  divert  him  from  them;  fo  that  he  was  acquitted 
of  this  accufation  with  honour.  But  the  minds  of  the, 
people  being  once  inflamed  againft  him,  there  were  found 
many  individuals,  who,  as  well  to  gratify  their  own  pri- 
vate refentment,  as  to  make  their  court  to  the  Spartans, 
did  not  fcruple  to  calumniate  Themiftocles. 

We  have  already  mentioned  fome  of  the  reafons  which  Why  hated 
induced  the  people  of  Lacedaemon  to  hate  this  great  man ;  by  the  La- 
there  remains  one  more  which  deferves  the  reader^s  notice,  ^f^^'^w*- 
A  little  after  the  battle  of  Plataa,  it  was  propofed,  in  "''"'^* 
the  council  of  the  Amphi£byons,  that  all  fuch  cities,  as 
had  not  fought  againft  the  Perfians,  (hould  lofe  their  right- 
offending  deputies  to  that  affembly.     This  motion  The- 
miftocles  oppofed ;   for  he  forefaw,  that  if  the  cities  of 
Thebes,  Argos,  and  many  others,  fiiould  lofe  their  right 
of  fending  reprefentatives  to  this  affembly,  the  Lacedae- 
monians would  rule  the  whole ;  wherefore  he  reprefented 
to  th^ members,  that  there  were  but  one-and-thirty  cities, 
and  moft,  of  thefe  very  fmall,  which  had  concurred  in  the* 
war  againft  the  Perfians ;  and  that  if  the  deputies  of  thofe, 
only  had-  places  in  their  council  j  it  would  undoubtedly 
happen  that  this  auguft  fenate  would  be  entirely  under 
the  influence  of  two  or  three  great  cities,  which  would  be 
at  once  difadvantageous  and    difhonourable  to  Greece. 
Thefe  fuggeftions  having  deftroyed  the  Lacedaemonian 
fcheme  of  empire,  the  chiefs  of  that  city  ever  after  be- 
friended the  rivals  of  Themiftocles,  and  fought  to  bring 
him  into  difgrace  with  the  Athenians.     Timocreon,  the 
Rhodian,  a  famous  poet  in  thofe  times,  wrote  libels  againft 
Themiftocles  and  Ariftides,  and  Cimon  promoted  exceed- 
mglythat  fpirit  of^jealoufy  which  began  to  fpring   up 
againft  him.     Themiftocles  himfelf  gave  them  a  handle,' 
hy  ereftiftg  iicar  his  own  houfe  a  temple,  which  he  dedi- 
cated to  Diana,  **  the  giver  of  the  beft  counfcl  ;*'  intimat- 
ing that  he  had  given  the  beft  counfel  both  for  the  fafety 
of  Athens  and  Greece.     The  end  of  thefe  difputes  was, 
that  the  Athenians,  by  the  oftracifm,  banifhed  Themif- 
tocles. 

The  Lacedaemonians,  not  fatisfied  with  this  punilh-  He  lakes 
nient,  accufed  him  of  having  been  concerned  in  Paufa-  fi*{^^ 
nia8*8  confpiracy  ;  a  charge  which  obliged  that  great  man  ?^''^  (.^f^ 
to  fly  from  one  place  to  another,  and  at  laft  to  take  (hel-  Moloffiiau^ 
ter  in  the  court  of  Admetus*  king  of  the  Moloffians ;  but 
the  Spartans  fending  ambaffadors  thither,  to  threaten  that 
*mg  with  the  refentment  of  a  Greek  confederacy,  he  fur- 
mflied  Themiftocles  with  money  to  make  his  elcape  into 
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hnoittri^  Afia,  There  learning  not  only  the  Perfian  manners,  but 
eimd  im  the  language  alfo,  he  raifed  himfelf  to  greater  favour  with 
Artairerxes  than  any  of  the  native  Perfians  enjoyed  5  fo 
that  in  time  the  king  bcftowed  on  him  a  Perfian  wife,  a 
large  cftate,  and  great  privileges,  which  defcendcd  to  his 
pofterity  5  infomuch  that  Plutarch  affirms  he  knew  one  of 
them,  whofe  name  was  alfo  Thcmiftocles,  who  lived  at 
Magnefia,  in  full  poffeffion  of  them,  above  five  hundred 
years  after  the  ingratitude  of  the  Athenians  fent  this  ex- 
cellent perfon  to  receive  his  bread  from  ftrangers,  and  to 
make  known  to  Perfia  thofe  virtues,  which  Greece  was 
no  longer  worthy  to  poffefs  *  (Y).  r^ 
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(Y)  As  far  as  the  affairs  of 
Themiftocles  were  mingled 
with  thofe  of  the  (fare  of  A- 
thcns,  vrc  have  foliowed  his 
various  fonunes  in  the  text; 
but  now,  when  they  are-  no 
longer  conned^ed,  we  think  it 
neceifary  to  throw  together 
feme  memoirs  of  the  latter  part 
of  this  great  man's  life?  in  a 
note.  It  does  not  appear  that 
Themiftocles,  when  banilhed, 
had  any  defi^n  either  to  re- 
venge himfelt  on  Athens,  or 
to  take  refuge  in  the  court  of 
the  king  of  Perfia  The 
Greeks  themielves,  or  rather 
the  Lacedaemonians,  forced 
him  upon  this  meafure;  for 
as  by  their  intrigues  his  coun- 
trymen were  induced  to  banifli 
him,  fo  by  their  procurement, 
after  he  was  baniflied,  he  was 
never  fuffered  to  remain  in 
quiet.  His  journey  into  Per- 
fia was  very  dangerous,  the 
great  king  having  promifed,  by 
proclamation,  two  hundred  ta- 
lents for  apprehending  him. 
Nicogenes  the  Eolian  found 
means  to  convey  him  to  court 
ip  fafety ;  for  having  put  him 
into  a  clofe  litter,  he  caufed 
the  fervants  who  attended  him 


to  give  out,  that  they  carried 
a  young  Grecian  lady  out  of 
Ionia  to  a  nobleman  attending 
on  the  king's  peHbn.  Thus 
he  arrived  lafely  at  the  court 
of  Artaxerxes,  where  he  ad- 
drefled  himfelf  to  Arubanus, 
and  informed  him,  that  he  was 
a  Grecian,  who  defired  to  be 
admitted  to  an  audience  of  the 
king;  which  Artabanus  hav- 
ing promifed,  demanded  whom 
they  (hould  fav  he  was  ;  "for 
you  feem,  faid  he,  to  be  no 
ordinaiy  perfon."  Themifto- 
cles aniwered,  **•  No  man  muft 
be  informed  of  this  before  the 
king."  When  admitted  to  the. 
royal  prefence,  atfd  command* 
ed  to  declare  who  he  was,  he 
fpoke  thus :  *'  I  am  Thcmilb- 
cies  the  Athenian,  baniihed 
and  perfecuted  by  the  Greeks; 
I  fly  to  thee  for  refuge,  mighty 
monarch :  the  evils  I  have 
done  to  the  Perfians  are  eafily 
to  be  forgiven,  in  confidera* 
tion  of  the  many  atchievemeots 
performed  for  them,  when  I 
hindered  the  Grecians  fiom 
purfuing  the  Medes,  after  the 
fatal  battle  of  Salamis  and  Pla- 
taea;  when  havine  freed  my 
countiy,  and  placed  the  Greeks 
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The  popular  partv  in  Athens  carried  all  things  before 
them,  after  Themiftocles  was  banifhed  ;  and  fuch  a  num- 
ber 


M5 


in  fafet^y  my  ambition  led  me 
on  to  greater  enterprizes;  in 
which  being  fuccefsiul,  I  gra- 
tified the  far-extended  PerHan 
empire,  and  performed  fervices 
acceptable  to  the  greatefl  prince 
on   earth:    fince  which,    all 
things  having  confpired  to  aug- 
ment my  prefent    calamities, 
fuitable  to  fuch  a  condition,  £ 
come  hither  to  receive  mercy 
from  a    gracious,    reconciled 
emperor,  who  hath  laid  afide 
his  anger,  and  is  no  longer 
mindful  of  former  evils ;  hum- 
bly imploring  you,  that,  tak- 
ing the  Oreeks  for  witnefles  of 
die  fervices  I  have  done  for 
Periia,  you  will  make  ufe  of 
this  occafion  to  (hew  the  world 
the  noblenefs  of  your  virtue, 
rather  than   the  greatnefs  of 
your  refentment.    Hereby  you 
will  preferve  an  humble  fup* 
pliant;  if  otherwife,  you  de- 
vroy  a  fervant  of  the  Perfians, 
tad  a  public  enemy  of   the 
Greeks.*'     Thucydides   men- 
dons  a  letter  fent  by  Themifto- 
cles  tx>  Artaxerxes,    differing 
very  little  from  this  fpeech, 
attributed  to  him  by  Plutarch. 
Cornelius  Nepos  hath  copied 
this  letter  from  Thucydides  ; 
and  all  agree  that  the  Perfian 
monarch  received    him    with 
great  kindnefs.    Plutarch  fays, 
that  he  was  fo  well  pleafed 
with  him,  that  he  cried  out 
thrice,  the  night  of  his  au- 
di«jce,  in  his  ileep,  •*  I  have 
Themiftocl^s  the  Athenian!" 
Next  morning  the  king  fent 
for  him,  again ;  and,  as  foon 
a«  the  firft  compliments  were 
over,  faid,   **  I  am   in  your 


debt  two  hundred  talents,  for 
fo  much  I  promifed  to  htm 
who    brought   Themiftocles.'* 
He    likewife    promifed     him 
greater  favours,  and  defired  he 
would  fpeak  his  mind  freely  of 
the  affairs  of  Greece.     The- 
miftocles  anfwered  by  his  in- 
terpreter,   **  That    difcourfe, 
like  a  Perfian  carpet,  had  in 
it  a  variety  of  figures,  which 
never  appeared  to  advantage, 
but  when  it  was  thoroughly 
unfolded,  and  was  fcarce  to  be 
apprehended  when  wrapt  to- 
gether  in    the   piece."     He 
therefore  defired  that  he  might 
have  time  to  learn  the  Peruan 
language,  which  would  enable 
him  to  difclole  his  own  ideas, 
without  the  help  of  another. 
This  anfwer  of  Themiftocles 
is  a  noble  proof  of  his  exten* 
five  genius ;  it  was  entirely  in 
the  oriental  tafte,  the  fenti* 
ment  great,  and  the  figure  ex* 
preffive ;  he  delivered  himfelf 
like  a  native  Periian  the  firil 
day  that  he  appeared  in  the 
court  of    Pertia.     The  king 
readily  granted  him  a  year  for 
the  purpofe  he  intended.    At 
the  end  of  that  fpace,  he  ap* 
peared    frequently   at  court; 
Themiffocles  being  in  a  fhort 
time  fo  great  a  &vourite,  that 
it  became  afterwards   a  pro* 
verb ;  and  the  Perfian  kings 
were  ufed  to  promife any  Greek, 
whom  they  fought  to  bring 
over  to  their  intereft,  **  that 
he  (hould  live  with  them  as 
Themiflocles  did  with  Arta- 
xerxes."   He  was  alfo  in  high 
favour  with  the  queen-mother, 
became  a  convert  to  the  Per- 
R  3  fian 
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bcr  of  falfc.  wJtneffes  arofe,  that  thofc  who  were  moft 
concerned  in  that  affair,  were  in  danger  of  repenting  the 
part  they  had  a6led.  Ariftides  alone,  when  things  came 
to  extremity,  (hewed  himfelf  more  a  friend  to  virtue, 
than  an  enemy  to  Themiftocles.  He  refufed  to  join  with 
Alcmaeon  and  Cimon  in  profccuting  him  capitally ;  and 
was  fo  far  from  infulting  him  in  his  misfortunes,,  that  he 
fpoke  of  him  with  greater  refpeft  than  ever.  The  war 
with  Pcrfia  was  not  yet  terminated.  The  Greeks  found 
that  great  advantage  accrued  to  them  from  carrying  it  on, 
efpecially  the  Athenians,  who,  by  means  of  their  great 
force  at  fca,  were  continually  enriching  themfelves,  at 
the  expeuce  or  fome  of  the  rerfian  emperor's  vaflals  or 
fubjefts.  They  therefore  devifed  various  reafons  for 
fending  fleets  to  fea,  though  the  real  intent  was  to  sig- 
grandize  and  enrich  themfelves,  by  the  fkill  and  valour  of 
their  troops,  and  their  commanders.  With  this  view,  in 
the  latter  end  of  the  fcventy-feventh  Olympiad,  they 
equipped  a  navy,  for  the  relief  qf  fuch  of  the  Grecian  ci- 
ties in  Afia  as  were  under  fubjeftion  to  the  great  king. 
This  expedition  was  pleafing  to  the  Athenians,  and  no 
lefs  grateful  to  the  Greeks  in  general,  fince  it  feeme'd  to 


iian  religion,  and  was  inflru<^- 
ed  by  the  magi.  He  had 
three  cities  bellowed  upon  him, 
which,  alluding  to  their  (itua- 
tion,  the  king  of  Perlia  faid 
in  pleafantry,  that  they  fhould 
ferve  to  provide  him  bread, 
wine,  and  meat.  Thefe  cities 
were  Magnefia,  Myon,  and 
Lampfacus  :  the  firic  brought 
him  in  a  yearly  revenue  of 
fifty  talents ;  and  the  laft  had 
in  its  neighbourhood  the  no- 
bleft  vineyards  in  the  Eafi:. 
Themidocles  fixed  his  refidence 
at  Magnefia,  where  he  lived 
with  all  the  fplendor  of  a  Per- 
fjan  grandee ;  infomuch  that 
he  faid  one  day  at  table  to  his 
children,  *'  We  had  been  un- 
done, my  little  ones,  if  we 
had  not  been  undone."  Au- 
thors differ  exceedingly  as  to 
the  manner  in -which  this  no- 


ble Athenian  died.  Plutarch 
fays,  that  being  preiied  by  the 
king  of  Perfia  to  undertake  an 
expedition  againil  Greece,  he 
made  a  folemn  facrifice,  at 
which  having  kindly  enter- 
tained his  friends,  he  drank  a 
porringer  of  bull's  blood,  and 
fo  put  an  end  to-  his  life.  Thu- 
cydides,  who  was  contemporary 
with  Themiftocles,  fpeaksvery 
doubtfully  of  this  bufinefs: 
•*  He  died,  fays  he,  of  a  dif- 
temper ;  but  fome  report  that 
he  poifoned  himfelf,  feeing  it 
impof!ible  to  accomplifli  what 
he  had  promifed  the  king.*' 
He  was  fixty-fix  years  old  at 
his  death  ;  he  was  honoured 
with  a  flately  tomb  at  Mag- 
nefia,  but  his  bones,  by  his 
own  command,  were  privately 
carried  back  into  Attica,  and 
buried  there, 
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fee  fox  the  advantage  of  others,  though  they  had,  in  truth, 
no  Icfs  regard" to  their  own  *. 

Cimon,  the  fon  of  Miltiades,  by  the  daughter  of  the  Cimon 
king  of  Thrace,  was  unanimoufly  chofen  admiral  and  ifiabiyhet 
commander  in   chief  on  this  occafion :  he  will  make  a  *^f  ^'^'' 
great  figure  in  the  fucceeding  part  of  thi's  hiftory  ;  and  ^'J^-"  ^^'^^'' 
therefore  it  is  neceflary  that  we  ftould  give  the  reader  his 
charafter.     Cimon's  abilities  were  great  and  folid,  yet  lefs  His  cha-^ 
eminent  than  his  virtues^  his  father  had  diftinguifhed  raSter* 
himfelf  by  the  firmnefs  of  his  courage,  Themiftocles  by 
by  the  ftrcngth  of  his  judgment,  Ariftides  by  his  probity  : 
Cimon  was  eqUal  to  them  all ;  his  diftinguifliing  per- 
feftion   was  an  opennefs  of  temper  which  raifed  him 
above  deceit,  the  only  ftain  on  Themiftocles's  charafter ; 
and  an  inflexible  honefty,  in  which  he  excelled  his  own 
father.     It  was  this  Cimon  whom  the  Athenians  put  in 
chains  for;  his  father's  fine,  and  for  whofe  relcafe  his 
fifter  gave  up  her  eharn>6  to  Callias,  who  was  remarkable 
only  for  his  wealth.     In  his  youth  Cimon  did  not  promife 
much;  he  was  little  inclined  to  learning,  but  much  ad- 
difted  to  magnificence  and  the  love  of  women,  which 
were  alfo  thought  blemiflies  in  a  young  nobleman :  but 
of  a  fudden  he  gave  his  feHow-citizens  to  ^inderftand,  that 
'  the  greateft  virtues  are  not  the  fooneft  feen  •,  for  when, 
on  the  firft  news  of  the  Perfian  invafion,  Themiftocles  ad- 
vifed  the  Athenians  to  quit  their  city,  and  go  on  board 
their  gallieS)  and  wa^  thereupon  univerfally  decried,  Ci- 
mon went  immediately  to  the  temple  of  Minerva,  and 
offered  up   a  bridle,  to  fignify  that  horfemen  were  ilo 
longer  of  ufe,  but  that  they  ought  to  truft  to  their  fliips ; 
after  which  offering,    he   went  chearfully  about  taking 
down  his  goods,  and  carried  them  on  board  the  fleet'. 
Ariftides  obferving  the  integrity  of  thi-s  young  man,  took 
great  care  to  train  him  up  to  bufinefs,  that  his  candour 
might  balance  the  craft  of  Themiftocles,  in  which  he  fuc- 
cceded  very  happlJy ;  for  Cimon  alone,  of  all  the  Athe- 
nian generals,  was  always  beloved,  and  never  fufpe^^^d  **. 

In  this  expedition  he  took  the  city  of  Eion  from  the  Hhfucceft 
Perfians  ;  but  with  little  advantage  to  the  Athenians,  be-  ^i^'^fl  M# 
caufe  Butes,  who  commanded  in  that  city  for  the  Perfian  ^^Kfians. 
king,  fet  fire  to  the  place,  and  burnt  himifelf,  his  garrifon, 
and  all  the  riches  that  were  there ;  however,  Cimon  fettled 
colonies  in- that  neighbourhood,  after  revenging  himfelf  on 

*  Diodor.  Sicul.  «bi  fupra.  ^  Plutarch,  in  Vit,  Cim.04ni. 
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Yr.  of  FL  the  Thrs^ciaQ^,  who  had  aflifted  the  Pexfians  in  Ipnia 
1880.       ^ith  provifions.    He  afterwards  reduced   the   iilaxid  of 
^^^^^l'  Scyrofi,  from  whence  he  brought  the  bones  of  Thcfeus, 
^  which  were  honourably  interred  at  Athens.     After  thefc 

exploits  he  returned  to  Athens,  and  having  increafed  his 
fleet  to  three  hundred  fail,  he  fteered  for  the  coaft  of  Ca« 
ria;   and  having  performed  great  anions,  he  failed  for 
Cyprus,  where  he  was  informed  the  Ferfian  fleet  lay  at 
anchor.    He  found  them  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  £ury-t 
medon,  their  land-army  being  encamped  not  far  off*.     He 
attacked  iirft  their  fleet  and  then  their,  army  ^  and  in  one 
day  gained  two  important  victories,  one  at  fea,  the  other 
at  land,  equal  to  thofe  of  Salamis  and  Platxa  S     Plutarch 
fays,  that  he  afterward  made  himfelf  mailer  of  eighty 
Phoenician  veiTels,  which  lay  in  a  port  of  Cyprus,  and 
were  intended  to  flrengthcn  that  navy  which  Cimoji  had 
Jmrnimfi      deflroyed.    However  it  was>  he  gained  fuch  an  immenfe 
bootj^Jam'  booty,  that  the  Athenians  were  enabled  to  build  the  fouth 
edfyci-      ^^11  Qf  ^]^Q  citadel,  and  to  lay  the  foundation  of  thofe  far-» 
how  em'      extended  walls  which  united  the  port  to  the  city,     Thefe 
fioye4*         ^ing  built  in  a  marfhy  ground,  they  were  nrfl  of  all 
forced  to  (ink  great  ftones,  that  they  might  have  a  proper 
foundation  for  the  ftruclure.    It  likewife  defrayed  the  ext 
pence  of  various  other  works  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
citizens ;  befides  what  Cimon  himfelf  undertook  out  of  his 
proportion  of  the  fpoils,  he  adorned  the  forum  with  palm« 
trees,  and  beautified  the  academy  with  delightful  walks, 
and  pleafant  fountains. 
CimotTs  The  wealth  of  Cimon,  as  it  enabled  him  to  do  many 

magn'tfi'  things  for  the  public,  fo  it  likewife  put  it  in  his  power  to 
eence  m  hts  Ywt  in  his  private  capacity  with  that  magnificence  which 
tapluitv,  ^  ^^  much  affe£led  ;  he  therefore  demoliihed  the  mclo- 
fures  about  bis  grounds  and  gardens,  and  permitted  every 
body  to  enter  and  take  what  fruits  they  pleafed  i  he  like- 
wife  kept  an  open  table,  where  not  only  the  rich  found 
delicacies,  but  the  pooreft  Athenians  eat  of  them  freely. 
When  he  went  abroad,  he  was  conftantly  attended  by  a 
train  of  young  gentlemen  extremely  well  drefied,  whofe 
pockets  were  well  fumifhed  with  money.  When  by 
chance  he  met  any  ancient  citizen  in  a  tattered  fuit,  he 
made  fome  of  his  domeflics  change  cloaths  with  him^ 
or  if  the  quality  of  the  perfon  rendered  that  kindnefs  im- 
proper, he  took  a  fum  of  money  from  one  of  his  attend- 
ants, and  conveyed  it  into  the  pocket  of  the  diftreflfed  per- 

'I 
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fon  grivately.  Thus,  aa  one  of  the  ancients  faid  of  bitn 
very  juflly,  he  gained  riches  that  he  might  ufe  thenj,  and 
ufed  them  fo  as  to  get  credit  Yet  he  was  far  from  doing 
thefe  things  from  a  defire  of  becoiming  popular ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  fided  always  with  the  nobility,  and  oppofed 
openly  iuch  as  fought  to  make  their  court  to  the  people, 
by  putting  all  things  into  their  power^  The  riches  which 
his  viftories  poured  into  Athens,  brought  with  them  their 
conftant  attendant,  corruption ;  but  though  the  tide  was 
ftrong,  yet  Ariftides,  in  the  midft  of  a  voluntary  poverty, 
and  Cimon,  wiio  lived  with  the  greateft  magnificence, 
e(c3ped  it,  being  never  taxed  with  partiality,  or  being 
under  the  influence  of  money  ^.  . 

The  affairs  of  Athens  were  now  in  fuch  a  profperous  cimon  r/- 
coadition,  that  the  citizens  would  not  fuffer  any  thing  to  duasChin* 
be  tranfafted  to    their  prejudice  without  revenging  it.  fonefus. 
The  Perfians  having  invaded  the  Cherfonefus,  and,  by  the 
help  of  the  Thracians^  made  themfelves  entirely  mafters 
of  it,  Cimon  was  fent  thither  with  great  expedition ;  he 
had  with  him  but  four  (hips,  fo  that  the  Barbarians  and 
their  allies  looked  upon  this  as  a  very  raih  attempt ;  how- 
ever, Cimon  attacking  them  fuddenly,  toot  thirteen  of 
their  gallies,  and  afterwards  reduced  all  Cherfonefus,' under 
the  Athenian  power  5  after  which  atchievement,  he  went 
againft  the  Thafians,  who,  revolting  from  the  Athenians, 
had  made   themfelves  mailers  of  the  gold  mines,  which 
lie  between  the  rivers  Nyffus  and  Strymon.    Before  we 
enter  into  the  event  of  this  war,  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
obferve,  that  Cimon  put  the  Athenians  into  a  method  of  7-^^  jnf^g^ 
becoming  irreiiftible  at  fea,  and  of  preferving  their  neigh-  niatubyhh 
hours,  not  at  their  own  expence,  but  at  the  expence  of  means  bgm 
thofe  they  awed.     Many  of  the  Greek  ftates,  who  by  the  "^^'^* 
treaty  concluded  with  Ariftides  were  bound  to  furnifh  ^rhJ^mT 
men  and  gallies,  as  well  as  to  pay  the  tax  for  their  fup-  y^j. 
port,  when  they  faw  themfelves  out  of  danger  from  the 
Barbarians,  were  unwilling  to  furnifh  their  quota  of  men 
and  {hips  ;  this  refufal  moft  of  the  Athenian  generals  dif« 
liking,  would  have  compelled  them  by  high  fines  to  con- 
form :  but  Cimon  took  a  contrary  courfe ;  he  permitted 
fuch  as  were  defirous  of  ftaying  at  home  to  remain  there, 
and  took  a  certain  fum  in   lieu  of  a  galley  completely 
manned.     By  thefe  means  he  inured  the  Athenians,  whom 
he  took  on  board  his  gallies,  both  to  hardftiip  and  difci- 
pline,  while  the  allies,  who  chofe  to  excufe  themfelves, 

^  Plutarch,  ubi  fupra. 
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were  enervated  through  idlenefs,  and  funk  inta tributaries. 

Fajfefsthi^    The  people  of  Thafus  attempted  to  fliake  off  the  Athe- 

^frh^**    nian  yoke,  but  were  at  laft  obliged  to  fubmit,  and  yield 

^       ^^*   the  gold  mines,  about  which  this  war  was  commenced,  to 

the  Athenians,  who  fent  a  great  colony  to  Amphipolis, 

a  city  of  Thrace,  which  for  fome  time  made  a  great  figure, 

but  afterwards  attempting  to  penetrate  into  the  country  of 

the  Edones,  great  part  of  them  were  deftroyed. 

In  the  laft  year  of  the  feventy-feventb  Olympiad,  the 
Lacedaemonians  finding  themfclves  extremely  harrafled  by 
their  Helotes,  who  had  revolted  from  them,  and  were  fup- 
ported  by  the  Meffenians  and  fome  other  of  their  neigh- 
bours, fent  to  demand  aid  from  Athens.     This  demand 
produced  great  difputes.     Ephialtes,  a  great  orator,  who 
was   at  the   head  of   the   popular  party,    oppofed    the 
motion  for  fending,  as  the  Spartans  defired,  an  army  to 
Gmnfint   their  afliftance.    Cimon,  who  favoured  the  nobility,  and 
u  affi/i  the  who  was  a  friend  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  by  whofe  in- 
lacedamo'  bereft  he  had  been  fupported  againft  Themiftocles,  earneftly 
*'^''         prefled  the  Athenians  to  fhew  their  virtue  and  magna- 
nimity, by  fuccouring  their  companion,  who  was  the  other 
eye  of  Greece.     Ephialtes  fought  to  bring  the  people  into 
his  opinion,  by  (hewing  that  Sparta  had  always  been,  and 
from  the  nature  of  her  conftitution,  would  always  be  an 
enemy  to  Athens,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  fuccoured 
againft  the  enemies  her  pride  had  excited.     The  Athe- 
nians, however,  liftened  rather  to. Cimon  than  to  his  ad- 
verfary,  and,  full  of  a  generous  concern  for  Greece,  fent 
that  fortunate  general,  at  the  head  of  a  great  army,  to  the 
afliftance  of  Lacedaemon  ;  which  fervicc  he  very  willingly 
performed,  and  returned  from  thence  with  great  honour. 
S»#  Athe^  Some  time  after,  the  Lacedaemonians  being  engaged  in  the 
wiem  dtj"    fiege  of  Ithome,  fent  again  to  the  Athenians  far  fuccour, 
•btigtd  ijf     and  were  again  relieved,  Cimon   marching  with  a  nu- 
JfV^^^''     merous  body  of  troops  to  their  afliftance ;  but  the  Spar- 
tans, finding  that  the  other  confederates  had  fent  troops 
fufficient  to  enable  them  to  make  an  end  of  the  war  fuc- 
cefsfuUy,  difmiffed  the  Athenian  fuccours,  as  being  cither 
afraid  of  them,  or  more- unwilling  to  be  obliged  to  them 
than  to  the  other  ftates.     This  affront  grievoufly  offended 
the  people  of  Athens,  who  thenceforward  not  only  hated 
the  Lacedaemonians,  but  all  their  own  citizens  who  were 
reputed  to  be  friends  to  that  ftate  •• 

•  Diodor.  Sicul.  ubi   fupra*    Plutarch,  in  Vit.  Cimpn.*>  Corn. 
Nepos  Vit.  ejufd.  Thucyd.  lib.  i^. 
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The  Athenians  engaged  tbemfeJves  in  two  new  wars,  ^he  Atht- 
one  againft  the  inhabitants  of  ^gina,  who  having  been  »^*«»'  ^^o^ 
always  free,  bore  very  ill  thofe  afts  of  fovereignity  which  '^^.  ^* 
the  Athenians  exercifed  over  them,   as  well  as  the  reft  of  and*Un4m 
their  allies  :    the  fecond    was  againft  the  great  king  in  ftett  iat9 
Egypt,  which  now  revolted  from  him,  and  fet  one  Inarus  ^W^* 
on  the  throne.     The  fleet  which  the  Athenians  fent  thi- 
ther performed  wonders ;  for  they  enabled  the  Egyptians 
to  defeat  the  Perfians  in  the  field,  and  to  fubdue  two  diP- 
trifts  of  the  great  city  of  Memphis  5  but  the  third,  which 
was  called  the  White-wall,    they  could  not  reduce,  the 
Perfians  who  retreated  thither  having  carried  with  them 
a  vaft  quantity  of  provifions  and  ammunition,  which  en- 
abled them  to  fupport  a  fiege  of  three  years. 

Their  great  bufinefs  abroad  did  not  fo  much  engrofs  the  state  of 
time  of  the  people  of  Athens,  but  that  they  continued  faStonsln 
much  divided  at  home  ;  the  popular  party  were  continually   Athens  at 
making  efforts  againft  thofe  fmall  remains  of  power  which       "^  ''*^* 
were  yet  in  the  hands  of  the  nobility  \  they  had  at  their 
head  two  very  great  men,  Pericles  and  Ephialtes ;   the 
former  of  thele  was  the  fon  of  Xanthippus  the  famous 
Athenian  captain,    who  won  the  battle  of  Mycale,  by 
Agarifte  the  niece  of  the  celebrated  Clyfthencs,  who  had 
fo  great  a  hand  in  expelling  the  Pififtratidae.     He  ftudied 
under  Damon  and  Anaxagoras  \    from    the    former   he 
learned  politics,  and  from  the  latter  natural  philofophy, 
and  the  art  of  fpeaking.    He  had  prodigious  talents,  and   VerUtes^ 
above  all  an  eloquence  fuperior  to  that  of  any  of  his  con-  his  births 
temporaries ;   but  he  was  obliged  to  conceal  thefe  fhining  '^«^^^»*» 
qualifications,  becaufe  the  Athenians   imagined  that  he  2." 
refembled  Pififtratus  very  much  in  his  face,  and  ftill  more 
in  his  eloquence,  which  was  fo  nervous  and  elevated,  thai 
it  procured  him  afterwards   the   furname  of    Olympus. 
Therefore,  although  he  was  of  a  great  family,  had  a  good 
eftate,  and  many  relations,,  who  filled  the  firft  ppfts  of 
the  commonwealth,  yet  he  not  only  declined  ftanding  for 
public  employments,  but  even  fpeaking  or  appearing  in 
public,  that  he  might  not  draw  upon  himfelf  the  envy  of- 
the  great,  or  become  formidable  to  the  people.     But  when 
Arifiides  was  dead  (Z),  Thcmiftocles  in  banifhment,  and 
Cimon,  generally  fpeaking,  employed  in  foreign  affairs,  Pe- 

(Z)  Arifiides  lived  but  four  fices  he  had   filled,    that  his 

years   after  Themiflocles  was  children   were    maintained   at 

baniflied ;    and  died  fo  poor,  the  public  ezpence. 
potwithfbmding  the  great  of- 
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rides  applied  himfelf  affiduoufly  to  public  buGnefs^  but  in  a 
manner  very  different  from  that  in  which  hitherto  the  great 
men  of  Athens  had  afied  \  for,  inftead  of  courting  the 
rich  and  the  great,  he  applied  himfelf  wholly  to  the  lower 
fort  of  people,  though  contrary  to  his  natural  difpofition, 
which  by  no  means  inclined  him  to  a  plaufible  infinuating 
behaviour.  The  reafon  was»  that  there  appeared  no  other 
method,  by  which  he  could  poflibly  attain  to  that  emi- 
nence and  fuperiority  which  he  affected.  Cimon,  by  the 
greatnefs  of  his  birth,  the  luftre  of  his  afbions,  and  the 
largenefs  of  his  eftate,  had  placed  himfelf  at  the  head  of 
the  nobility,  and  was  by  them  confidered  as  their  chief, 
being  reverect  for  his  magnanimity,  as  he  was  beloved  for 
his  generofity  and  condefcenfion.  The  multitude  there- 
fore were  the  fole  refource  of  Pericles,  who,  as  he  was  a 
great  and  deep  politician,  forefaw  exa£lly  the  dangers  he 
muft  be  exposed  to  in  confequence  of  his  making  court  to 
to  them.  To  avoid  thefe,  he  praflifed  a  behaviour  equally 
Angular  and  extraordinary ;  he  left  off  all  company  ;  he 
neither  received  nor  paid  vifits  ;  and  but  once  in  all  his 
adminiftration  was  prefent  at  a  feaft,  and  then  he  went 
away  early.  When  he  went  abroad,  it  was  either  to  the 
prytaneum  or  affembly ;  he  preferved  an  unfliakcn  gra- 
vity in  his  look,  his  geftures,  and  his  fpeech,  and  always 
prayed  before  he  delivered  an  oration,  that  nothing  mignt 
flip  from  him  difpleafing  to  the  people.  With  thefe  abi- 
lities he  perceived  it  impradicable  to  carry  his  point,  un- 
lefs  he  could  be  as  liberal  as  Cimon,  to  whom,  though 
his  will  was  equal,  yet  his  fortune  was  inferior  \  but  ne 
overcame  this  difficulty  by  making  free  with  the  public 
money,  and  doing  what  all  artful  politicians  have  done  in 
after  ages,  obliging  the  people  at  their  own  expence. 
He  idcreafed  the  falaries  of  thofe  Athenian  citizens  who 
fat  in  courts  of  juftice,  and  the  confideration  given  to  the 
poorer  citizens  for  attending  at  affemblies,  and  to  enable 
them  to  pay  for  feats  in  the  theatres  '. 

As  Pericles  never  pretended  to  any  of  the  great  oSkes 
of  the  commonwealth,  he  could  not  of  confequence  be 
chofen  a  member  of  the  court  of  areopagus,  whence  it 
happened  that  he  difliked  their  authority,  becaufe  he 
knew  they  could  not  be  pleafed  with  his  endeavouring  to 
transfer  all  things  to  the  general  affembly,  where,  by  dint 
of  his  eloquence,  he  bore  the  greateft  fway.  But  fearing 
to  draw  upon  himfelf  the  difpleafure  of  the  moft  venerable 
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council  among  the  Athenians,  he  encouraged  EphialteSy 
his  intimate  friend,  to  ftir  up  the  people  againft  the  areo- 
pagites,  and  to  make  them  believe  that  this  tribunal  was 
the  greateft.curb  upon  them,  and  the  only  bar  to  that  ex- 
tenfive  liberty  which  their  friends  wiflied  to  put  into  the 
bands  of  the  commons  of  Athens  «  ;  thus  with  great  po- 
licy he  laid  the  foundation  of  his  own  greatnefs  in  that 
of  the  people,  but  at  the  expencc  of  the  ancient  conftitu- 
tion,  and  of  the  fafety  of  the  date. 

Wh^n  affairs  were  in  this  fituanon,  it  was  thought  ex-  Profecutkm 
pedient  by  the  popular  part^  to  attempt  the  deftruSion  of  e9mmmcid 
Cimon.  To  this  efFcft,  a  profecution  was  commenced  ^g^i^J^Ci^ 
againft  him  for  treafon  againft  the  ftate ;  this  treafon  was  *"'"* 
pretended  to  confift  in  receiving  prefents  or  other  gratifi- 
cations from  the  Macedonians  y  by  means  of  which  he 
was  prevailed  on  to  omit  the  opportunity  he  had  to  enlarge 
his  conqueftsj  after  he  had  taken  from  the  Perfians  the 
gold  mines  of  Thrace.  Cimon  made  a  defence  fuitable  to 
his  chara£ler ;  he  faid  that  he  had  profecuted  to  the  ut- 
moft  of  his  power  the  war  againft  the  Thracians,  and 
other  enemies  to  the  ftate  of  Athens ;  but  that  it  was  true, 
he  had  not  made  any  itiroads  into  Macedonia,  becaufe  he  did 
not  conceive  that  he  was  to  a£l  as  a  public  enemy  to  man- 
kind ;  and  becaufe  he  was  ftruck  with  refpe£):  for  a  na- 
tion modeft  in  their  carriage,  juft  in  their  dealings,  and 
ftri^ly  honourable  in  their  behaviour  towards  him  and 
the  Athenians  :  that  if  his  countrymen  looked  upon  this 
condu£):  as  a  crime,  he  muft  fubmit  to  their  judgment, 
but  could  never  be  brought  to  think  that  his  behaviour  was 
wrong.  Elpiliice,  his  fitter,  engaged  herfelf  warmly  in 
his  behalf,  foliciting  all  fuch  a&  ftie  thought  might  either 
influence  the  people,  or  any  other  way  either  prejudice  or 
benefit  her  brother ;  amongft  the  reft  Ihe  addrefled  herfelf 
to  Pericles,  who  was  one  of  the  perfons  appointed  by  the 
people  to  accufe  Cimon  at  his  trial.  Pericles  heard  all 
flie  had  to  fay  patiently,  and  then  anfwered  with  a  frpile,  v 

•*  Tou  are  a  little  too  old,  madam,  to  be  employed  in 
fuch  affairs  as  tliefe."  Pericles  was  noted  for  gallantry ; 
and,  in  all  probability,  he  let  fall  this  expreflion  to  take 
,  off  all  fufpicion  that  Elpinice  had  ttiade  any  impreffion 
upon  him;  for  it  was  obfcrved  th^t  when  the  trial  came  on, 
Pericles  fpoke  but  once,  and  then  not  only  treated  Cimon  pgrUUt 
with  great  refpe£t,  but  touched  the  bufinefs  of  which  he  dtfeHds 
was  acciifed  io  lightly,  that  he  feemed  to  have  no  opinion 
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of  his  guilt ;  and  when  he  had  done  fpeaking  he  with* 
drew  V  the  confequence  of  this  demeanor  was,  that  Cimon 
efcaped  capital  punifhment,  though  he  was  banifhed  by 
the  oftracifm,  which  cured  his  rivals  of  envy,  and  took 
away  all  apprehenfions  from  the  people  ^. 

The  difpofition  of  the  Athenians  appearing  now  to  be 
extremely  favourable  to  thofe  who  inclined  to  the  commons 
more  than  the  nobility,  Ephialtes  feized  the  opportunity  to 
humble  the  court  of  areopagus,  by  procuring  a  decree, 
whereby  moft  of  the  caufes  which  had  been  cognizable 
by  them  were  transferred  elfewhere ;  and  this  the  wifeft 
of  the  Athenians  have  looked  upon  as  the  firft  ftcp  to  their 
ruin  J  for  it  gave  the  people  fuch  a  dangerous  notion  of 
liberty,  as  rendered  them  ever  afterwards  ungovernable : 
however,  Ephialtes  did  not  triumph  long ;  for  in  a  little 
time,  he  was  afTaillnated  in  the  (Ireets  oy  Ariftodicus,  a 
Tanagrjan,  as  Ariftotle  reports,  induced  to  this  a£lion  by 
the  nobility ;  though  Idomenes  of  Lampfacus,  an  author 
quoted  by  Plutarch,  afcribes  his  murder  to  Pericles,  who, 
when  he  had  ferved  his  purpofcs,  thought  it  beft  to  have 
him  taken  out  of  the  way  *. 

A  war  breaking  out  between  the  Corinthians  and  Epi- 
daurians  on  the  one  fide,  and  the  Athenians  on  the  other, 
the  former  were  twice  routed  by  the  latter  \  after  which 
victories  the  Athenians  conceiving  that  the  inhabitants  of 
jEgina  had  aflifled  their  enemies,  fent  Leocrates  their  ad- 
miral, at  the  head  of  a  great  fleet,  to  punifh  that  illand 
which  had  always  been  troublefojne  to  the  Athenians. 
The  Inhabitants  of  -Sgina,  trufting  to. their  (kill  in  mari- 
time afFairs,  ventured  with  a  fmall  fleet,  confiding  for  the 
moft  part  of  new-built  Ihips,  to  hazard  a  battle  with  the 
Athenians;  in  which  however  they  fuffered  greatly  for 
their  j;^aflinefs,  being  totally  defeated  with  the  lofs  of 
feventy  fliips,  fo  that  they  were  conftrained  to  fubmit  to 
the  victors,  and  to  purchafe  peace  at  the  cxpence  of  their 
honour  and  independence  ^. 

The  ftates  of  Peloponnefus,  looking  with  jealous  eyes 
on  the  growing  greatnefs  of  Athens,  watched  every  op- 
portunity of  making  war  upon  her,  when  (he  was  engaged 
in  troublefome  afFairs,  and  feemed  to  be  leaft  able  to  refift 
them.  The  Corinthians  attacked  the  Megarians,  whom 
they  knew  to  be  the  allies  of  Athens,  while  the  Atheni- 
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ans  upon  fome  frefh  provocation  were  laying  fiege  tp 
JSglna  ;  but  this  warlike  peopIe>  far  from  being  frighted 
at  the  number  of  their  enemies,  fent  Myronides  their  ge- 
neral, at  the  head  of  a  confiderable  army,  to  the  afGftance. 
of  their  allies,  without  defifling  in  the  mean  time  from 
any  of  their  former  enterprizes.  Myronides  behaved  fo 
well,  that  after  feveral  engagements  the  Corinthians  were 
glad  to  return ;  fo  that  this  attempt  to  check  the  Athenian 
power,  ferved,  as  many  others  had  done,  only  to  increafe  it  K 

The  Lacedaemonians  having  fent  a  great  army,  compofed  Yr.  of  FL 
of  their  own  troops,  and  thofe  of  their  allies,  to  the  affift-       1890. 
ance  of  the  Dorians  againfl  the  Phocians,  the  Athenians   Ante  Chr, 
refolved  to  attack  them  in  their  return,  having  long  wifhed        ^^^' 
for  an  opportunity  of  revenging  thofe  infults  which  they    -^  ^^^^_ 
had  received,  or  apprehended  they  had  received  from   niansmaht 
the  Spartans.      The   Athenians,    therefore,    with   their  anunjuji 
confederates   the   Argives   and   ThefTalonians,   equipped  'waronthg 
a  aeet  of    fifty   fail.     With   thefe  they  proceeded  to  ^^'1^'^' 
the  lilhmus,   where  they  landed  an  army  of  fourteen 
thoufand  men,    and  took   pofleflion   of   the  paflcs,    fo 
that  it  was  impoflible  for  the   Lacedaemonians  to  re-  ' 
turn  home   without  encountering  them.     The  Spartan 
army,  commanded  by  Nicomedes,   confifted  of  eleven 
thoufand  five  hundred  men;  he  did  riot  however  rifk 
a  battle  ralhly,  but  turned  afide  to  Tanagra,  a  city  o^ 
Bceotia,  where  fuch  of  the  Athenians  as  inclined  to  an 
ariftocracy  entered  into  fome  correfpondence  with  hirxi- 
But  before  their  defigns   ripened,    the  Athenian  army 
marched  with  great  expedition  to  Tanagra ;   fo  that  a 
battle  became  inevitable*     When  the  Athenians  were  dif-  Jf^tllnotaU 
pofing  themfelves  iriT>attalia,  Cimon  prefented  himfelf  on  tow  Cimou 
a  fudden,  completely  armed,  and  went  to  take  poft  among  ^^M^*^ 
the  troops  of  his  own  ..tribe.     But  thofe  of  the  poplular  JJJS^,    ^ 
faftion,  forgetting  all  refpeft  to  their  country,  and  regard- 
ing nothing  but  their  private  refentments,  raifed  a  great 
clamour,  alleging  that  he  came  with  no  other  view  than 
to  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  his  own  party,  in  order  to 
affift  the  Lacedaemonians ;  they  therefore  infifted  that  the 
general  fhould  not  receive  him,  his  time  of  banifhment 
being  not  near  expired.     Cimon  being  iniformed  of  this 
objeftion,  voluntarily  retired ;  but,  before  he  withdrew, 
he  addreffed  himfelf  to  Euthippus,  and  the  reft  of  his 
friends,  who  were  charged  with  being  in  a  confpiracy 
^ith  him,  earneftly  befeeching  them  to  behave  in  fuch  a 
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manner  as  might  wipe  off  theafperfion,  and  convince  the 
A^heni^ns  that  they  had  not  amongft  them  either  braVef 
or  honefter  men  than  Cimon  and  his  friends.     Euthippus 
and  his  companions  made  him  no  other  anfwer  than  de** 
firine  him  to  leave  them  his  armour,  (ince  their  generals 
would  not  permit  him  to  ferve  at  their  head  \  and  he  com- 
plied with  their  requeft. 
tke  Athi-        The  battle  proved  long  and  doubtful,  for  the  Theffa- 
T^lfld      ^^'^  horfe  deferting  the  Athenians  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Ikm^ra*     ^^^^11^  added  great  weight  to  their  enemies ;  however, 
the  troops  of  Athens  and  their  confederates  fought  obfti- 
nately,  particularly  the  little  body  commanded  by  Eu- 
thippus, which,  drawing  clofe  together,  and  having  Ci- 
mon's  armour  in  the  midft  of  them,  charged  amongft  the 
thickeft  of  the  enemy,  and  there  bravely  nghting  were  all 
flain.     In  the  end,  however,  the  Athenians  were  routed 
with  a  very  great  lofs.     This  unfortunate  battle  was  fol- 
lowed (hortly  after  by  another  unlucky  accident ;  a  great 
convoy  coming  out  of  Attica,  the  Theffalians  marched 
fuddenly  in  the  night  to  attack  it.    The  Athenian  efcort, 
knowing  nothing  of  what  had  happened  at  the  battle  of 
Afecond     Tanagra,  received  the  Theffalians  as  friends.     But  they 
kmttU*         fuddenly  falling  upon  them,  the  Athenian  guard  flood  on 
their  defence,  and  made  a  very  gallant  refiftance,  till  their 
own  army  came  in  to  their  aid,  who  quickly  routed  the 
Theffalians  with  great  flaughter  ;  yet  thefe  in  the  end  be- 
ing fuftained  by  the  Lacedaemonians^  the  engagement  be- 
came again  doubtful,  till  both  armies  being  fufficiently 
tired,  and  the  night  coming  on,  they  mutually  retreated, 
and  concluded  a  (hort  truce,  that,  after  fuch  rude  encoun- 
ters, both  fides  might  have  time  to  recmit  their  forces  ". 
nihisri^       The  Thebans,  who,  on  account  of  their  having  joined 
fond  by      Xerxes  in  his  war  againft  Greece,  had  loft   the  govem- 
theLacir     mcnt  of  Bceotia,  applied  themfelves  now  to  the  Lacedse- 
ukiroH'    nionians,  entreating  them  to   affift  them  in  the  recovery 
€Untlufire.  of  it,  and  promifing  to  \^  for  ever  their  faithful   allies 
againft  the  Athenians.     The  Spartans,  conceiving  this  i(i 
be  a  very  feafonable  propofal,   readily  complied  with  it, 
and  entered  into  a  ftrift  league  with  the  Thebans.    By 
their  afliftance  Thebes  was  reftored  to  her  ancient  luftrc. 
rendered  the  head  of  Bocotia,  and  one  of  the  firft  cities 
in  Greece.    The  Athenians,  however,  were  fo  much  dif- 
pleafed  at  the  conduft  of  the  Spartans,  that  they  rcfolved 
to  fend  an  army  into  Boeotia,  tQ  overturn  all  they  had 
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been  doing.  .Myronides,  the  fon  of  Callias,  was  cliofen   TheAthe- 
general  in  this  expedition,  ^nd  he  appointed  a  day  when   ^w^A"^ 
be  would  march  againil  the  ememy ;  when  that  day  came,    ^*  ^^IPihg 
many,  whofe  names  were  in  the  mufter-roll,  did  not  at-   Bceottans' 
tend;  Myronides,  however,  began  his  march,  and  when 
many  perluaded  him  to  wait  a  little,  thatfuch  as  had  been 
negligent  might  have  time  to  come  in,  he  anfwered,  that 
it  did  not  become  a  general  to  wait  for  fuch  people,  (ince 
it  was  to  be  doubted  they  would  behave  as  ill  towards  the 
enemy  as   they  did  towards  their  friends ;  whereas,  the 
troops  he  had  with  him,  in  their  early  appearance  in  the 
field,   had  given  fuch  a  teftimony  of  their  courage,  as  ... 

feeraed  to  prefage  vi£lory.    The  Thebans,  and  their  allies, 
compofing  a  numerous  and  well-difciplined  army,  march- 
ed, without  fcruple,  to  meet  Myronides  and?his  handful  and  gain  a 
of  Athenians  ;  but  the  event  did  not  anfwer  their  expeflta-  ^^^P^^^* 
tion  J  for,  after  a  long  and  obftinate  engagement,  Myro-  ^^/^^^ 
Hides  prevailed,  gaining  a  glorious  and  complete  viflory. 
It  is  indeed  furprifing,  as  Diodorus  Siculus  long  ago  re- 
marked, that  ancient  authors  have  pafled  over  fo  flightly 
this  viclory  of  the  Athenians,  which,  in  fome  fenfe,  was 
more  glorious  to  them  than  either  that  pf  Marathon  or 
Platxa.    In  both  thefe  they  fought  againft   Barbarians," 
and  were  affifted  by  their  allies :   in  this  they  engaged 
without  afliftance,  and  yet  triumphed  over  a  fuperior  army, 
compofed  of  the  braveft  of  the  Greeks.    The   firft  ufe 
which  t^e  Athenian  general  made  of  his  vidlory  was,  to 
march  to   Tanagra,    where   the   Athenians  had  been  fo 
roughly  handled  a  few  months  before  ;  this  city  he  took        '  ^ '" 
by  ilorm,  and,  to  make  even  the  defeats  of  his  country  ter- 
rible to  its  enemies,  razed  it  to  the  ground-  He  next  plun- 
dered all  Boeotia ;  defeated  a;i  army,  which  its  inhabitants  . 
drew  together,  in  order  to  force  him  to  retreat;  fell  after- 
wards upon  the  Locrians^;  then  penetrated  into  Theffaly, 
where,  having  chaftif^d  the  inhabitants  for  their  treachery 
to  the  Athenians,  he  returned  home  laden  with  riches 
and  glory". 

The  next  year  Tolmides,  the  Athenian  admiral,  piqued  Tolmidet^ 
at  the  great  actions  of  of  Myronides,  prompted  the  people   ^f^f  Athe- 
to  give  him  power  to  invade  Laccyaia,  a  thing. hitherto   '^'^/^f  •"" 

•  1  *^      rr^'i  f  'I  T  -  i»i  Tali    fft" 

unattcmpted.     That  they  might  the  more  readily,  come   ^ades La- 
into  his  projcft,  Tolmidfs  aiked  but  for  a  thoufand  men,  cQuiai  ' 
which  were  readily  granted  him  :  but  he,  well  knowing 
tnat^this  was  too  fmall  a  number,  found  means  to  quadruple 
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It  witbout  breaking  the  decree ;  for,  pretending  he  wonti 
chufe  the  thoufand  men  out  of  the  ftrongeft  and  braveit 
of  the  youths  of  Athens,  he  privately  folteited  ail  fuch  fo^ 
give  in  their  names  voluntarily,  fttggefting  that  it  would 
be  diihonourable  to  be  compelled,  by  his  choice.  When 
he  had  thus  drawn  three  thoufand  to  give  in  their  xxamcSf 
he  then  chofe  another  thoufand  by  virtue  of  the  decree  v 
and  with  this  body  of  four  thoufand  men  on  board  bis- 
fleet,  which  confided  of  fifty  &il  of  ftout  gallies,  he  pro« 
ceeded  on  the  expedition.  Arriving  at  Methon,  in  La- 
conia,  he  took  it ;  but  the  Spartans  fending  a  fpeedy  fuc- 
wtdndueet  cour,  he  was  forced  to  relinquifli  his  conqueft.  However, 
fivitiU  he  had  better  fortune  at  Gythium,  another  fea*port  be** 
placts.  longing  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  which  he  took  and  burnt, 
with  all  the  (hipping  and  naval  provifions  that  were  iA 
it ;  and  like  wife  wafted  all  the  adjacent  country ;  he  then 
failed  for  Zacynthus,  which  he  reduced,  together  with 
^\  the  cities  in  its  neighbourhood.  He  proceeded  t^ 
Naupa6lus,  which  he  took  by  capitulation,  and  having 
ejected  the  Lacedaemonians,  fettled  there  a  colony  of 
MeiTenians,  whom  the  Athenians  had  taken  under  their 

Erote£tion :  thus  ended  this  expedition^  no  lefs   to  iM 
onour  of  the  Athenians,  than  thofe  undertaken  in  former 
years  againft  the  8partans  and  their  allies  *. 
PerUIesiH'       Soon  after  this  campaign,  Pericles  was  fent  with  hi» 
vades  Ft'    fliips,  and  a  thoufand  foldicrs,  to  invade  Peloponnefus  r 
loponnefus    ^j^jg  ^^  ^;^  ^jj|^  great  fuccefs,  burning,  fpoiling,  or  taking 
jUtcf^y^    whatever  places  he  attcnipted ;  for  the  fame  of  the  Athe- 
nians half  difcomfited  their  enemies,  and  the  reputation 
of  fo  great  a  general  took  away  almoft  the  power  of  refift- 
ance.     On  his  return  to  Athens,  he  found  the  people  out 
of  humour,  becaufe  Cimon  remained  ftill  in  banifhmcnt: 
the  death  of  his  friends  in  the  battle  of  Tanagra,  fully 
purged  this  great  man.  of  that  crime,  under  pretence  of 
which  he  had  been  banifhed,  and  therefore  we  need  hot 
wonder  that  all  Athens  looked  upon  it  as  an  aft  of  juftice, 
due  from  their  ftate,  to  recall  him.     Pericles  conceiving 
what  would  be  the  confcquence  of  their  compaflion,  im^ 
mediately  drew  up  an  a£l  for  his  reftoration:  this  Cimon 
took  fo  kindly,  that  never  thwarted  him  after  he  came 
home. 
ne  jtht*        Cimon  rightly  judging  that  it  would  be  impoflible  for 
mans  gain    ^^  Athenians  to  remain  quiet,    equipped  two  hundncd 
van!  ^ts     Z^^^^h  '^^^  intent  to  make  a  frefh  attepipt  upon  Cyprus, 
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mat,  by  gaining  new  booty  from  the  Barbarians,  bi«  coun- 
trymen mi|ght  be  drawn  rather  to  make  war  continually  on 
the  Perfian  king,  than  to  be  harraiTmg  the  Lacedxmo*^ 
nians,  or  opprefling  their  allies.     Plutarch  fuggefts,  that 

I  he  had  in  view  no  lefs  a  conquefl:  than  that  of  the  whole 
Perfian  ttmpire  j  part  of  his  fleet  he  detached  to  affift  the 
Athenians  in  Egypt,  with  iHe  reft  he  remained  in  the 

r    neighbourhood  of  Cyprus,  or,  as  Diodorus  Siculus  fays, 

,.  made  himfelf  matter  of  Citium  and  Maius  j  after  which 
fuccefs  he  defeated  the  Phoenician  fleet,  obtained  a  viftory 
over  the  Perfian  army,  commanded  by  Megabyzus,  which 
lay  encamped  in  Cilicia,  and,   re-embarking  his  forces^ 
returned  to  Cyprus,  where  he  befieged  the  capital  city. 
But  the  Perfian  monarch  finding  no  refpite  froni  the  A  the*  jf%o  ctm* 
nians,  and  no  hopes  of  fubduing  them  while  commanded   ^ludi  m 
by  this  fortunate  general,  fent  orders  to  Artabazus  and   P.^^^^  '^'^ 
Megabyzus,  his  commanders,  to  enter  into  a  treaty  of  ^^^'^^^ 
peace  j  which^they  accordingly  propofed  to  the  Ath^   tgrm, 
nians,  and  thefe,  having  named  on  their  fide  Callias>*  the 
fon  of  Hipponicus,  their  plenipotentiary,  the  treaty  was  foon 
finifhed.    The  principal  articles  were,  that  ail  the  Greek 
cities  in  Afia  ihould  be  free,  and  governed  by  their  own 
laws  ;  that  the  Perfians  fhould  fend  no  army  within  three 
days  journey  of  the  fea ;  and  that  no  Perfian  fliip  of  war 

"^  (hould  fail  between  Thafelis  and  Cyene,  the  former  a  city 
of  Pamphylia,  the  latter  of  Lycia.     Articles  moft  glorious        , 
for  the  Greeks,  and  not  a  little  acceptable  to  the  Perfians^ 
fince  the  Athenians,  on  their  fide,  undertsDok  not  to  in« 
Tade  any  of  the  provinces  of  that  empire. 

During  this  treaty,  and,  as  it  were,  in  the  arms  of  vie-    ChfMt 
tory,  Cimon  died  at  Citium,  whether  of  ficknefs,  or  of  a   ^'''« 
wound  he  had  received  at  the  fiege,  authors  were  not 
agreed  in  the  time  of  Plutarch.     His  death  was  as  honour* 
Able  as  bis  life,  and  his  laft  a£l  the  moft  gloriout-of  it  all  ; 
for  when  he  found  himfelf  about  to  expire,  he  fcnt  for  th^ 
principal  commanders,  advifed  them  to  embark  the  men, 
to  conceal  his  deceafe,  and  to  fail  home,  being  afraid  that 
if  bis  death  were  known  at  that  jun£ture,  it  might  be  pre- 
judicial to  his  country.     Such  was  the  end  of  the  laft    A  true  h-^ 
great  captain  of  Athens ;  the  reft  were  foldiers  and  heroes    *^''*  ^^  ^''' 
too,  but  not  patriots  like  Cimon  ;  for  they,  flattering  the    '^*"^0'* 
humours  o£  their  countrymen,    frequently  led  them  to 
fight  againft  their  brethren,  and  moft  cruelly  employed 
the  wifdom,  power,  and  wealth  of  Greece,  againft  her- 
feif^  whereat  Cimon  curbed  the  vanity  of  his  country- 
men i  he  told  them  it  was  lawful  to  make  war^  and  t0 
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fpoil  the  Perfians,  who  had  deftroyed  their  citjr,  and  car- 
ried away  all  they  had  5    but  he  diffuaded  thfem,^  at  all 
times,  from  aftlng  tyrannically  towards  the  Greeks,  and 
vehemently  inveighed  againft  that  propenfity  they  had  to 
facrifice  virtue  to  profit,  and  honour  to  pov/er.     On  fuch 
oGcaiions  he  often  faid,  **  The  Laced3emonians  wocftd  not  do 
this."   His  inflexible  virtue,^at  lad,  provoked  his  country- 
men to  banifh  him,  to  his  immortal  glory,  and  their  fhame?. 
The  affairs  of  Athens  began  to  be  fuddenly  difturbed 
after  the  death  of  Cimon ;  for  being  alike  detefted  by  their 
enemies  and  their  allies,  the  leaft  unlucky  accident  fur- 
nifhed  a  handle  for  new  revolts  or  invafions.     The  Me- 
garians  were   the  firft  in  this  bufinefs :  their  little  ftate, 
which  lay  in  an  angle  of  Attica,  had  been  long  under  the 
protection,  which  was  but  another  word  for  being  under 
the  dominion  of   Athens,    and  had  brought  them    into 
feveral  quarrels  with  their  neighbours-    But  now^  it  feems, 
tlstofe  of  Megara,  either  forgetting  the  oMigatrons   con- 
ferred upon  them  by  the  Athenians, '  or  eifc  conceiving 
that  no  obligations  could  warrant  the  treatment  they  re- 
ceived, difcl aimed  all  dependence  on  Athens,  and  entered 
into  a  ftri61:  league  with  her  conftant  and  avowed  enemy 
Lacedsemon.     The  Athenians,  as  foon  as  they  were  in- 
formed of  this,  ravaged  cheir  little  country,  and,  for  a 
time,  blocked  up  the  Megarians  in  their  city.   'The  La- 
cedaemonians quickly  refented  this  proceeding,  and  bear- 
ing that  Pericles  was  employed  another  way,  they  made 
an  irruption  into  Attica,  and  did  abundance  of  mifchief ; 
upon  which  Pericles,  who  had  marched  againft  Eubcea, 
was  recalled  to  oppofe  the  Lacedaemonians.     Upon  bis 
return  he  did  not,  as  many  expe£ted,  immediately  attack 
their  army ;    but,    confidering  that  it  was  led  by  a  very 
young  man,  Pliftonax,  then  king  of  Sparta,  who  had  with 
him  one  Ghandrides  for  a  tutor,  he  fent  the  latter  a  conC< 
derable  fum  of  money,  and  procured  the  retreat  of  the  La- 
cedaemonian army  without  blows.     When  Pericles  came 
to  fettle  his  accotmts,  he  charged  ten  talents,  laid  out  on 
a  proper  occafion.     At  another  time  the  Athenians  would 
not  have  bore  with  fuch  an  article  in  a  public  account, 
but  Pericles  had   fuch  afcendancy  over  them,  and   they 
were  fo  thoroughly  fenfible  how  this  money  had  been  ap- 
plied, that  they  paired  his  accounts  without  q|ieftion,  and 
C)rdered  him  to  profecut?  the  expedition  againft  Eubcea,  in 
whicli  he  had  been  before  employed  ^.  . 


P  Pint,  in  Vita  Cimon.  Corn.  Nep.  in  VitaCimojr. 
Sicul.  lib.  xii.  p.  ^^s*  Fiat,  in  VitaPericlis,     • 
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While  Pericles  remained  at  home  in  the   winter,  Tol- 
mides,  who  had  performed  fuch   great  exploits  for  tlie 
Athenians,  refolved  to  make   an   expedition  into  Bocotia 
with  a  fmall  body  of  troops,  and  in  a  very  advanced  fea- 
^    fon  of  the  year  ;  a  great  number  of  the  braveft  Athenians 
rendiiy  engaged  to  ferve  under  this  famous  general  as  vo- 
Junteers.  Yet  Pericles  conflantly  oppofedthe  fcheme,  preff- 
ing  Tolmidcs  to  wait  a  little,  and,  in  his  conduft,  to  join 
prudence  with  valour.     Buthefceming  to  be  offended  at 
7  this  advice,  and  not  greatly  to  reiifh  another's  meddling 
in  his  affairs,  Pericles  told  him  calmly,  *'  If  you  will  not 
liften  to  my  advice,  yet  certainly  it  will  not  be  amifs  if 
you  wait  Time's  leifure  ;  who,  let  me  tell  you,  fir,  is  the 
the  wifeft  of  all  cnunfellors."    This  faying  being  divulged, 
became  afterwards  exceedingly  beneficial  to  Pericles ;  for 
Tolmides,   after  performing  certain  fplendid  adions   in  Tolmides 
Bgcotia,  was  attacked  by  the  confederate  army,  compofed  '^  Rifled, 
of  the  quotas  fent  from  all  the  little  dates  of  that  country,  ^''^^'^  ^^ 
his  army  routed  at  Cberonea,  and  himfelf  flain.  This  defeat  ^^  ^°^  *  ' 
greatly  humbled  the  Athenians,  for,  in  order  to  redeem 
their  prilbners,  they  were  conftrained  to  renounce  all  pre- 
tence of  dominion  over  the  cities  of  Boeotia  ;  and,  while 
this  treaty  was  on  the  carpet,  many  other  little  dates  de- 
clared againft  the  Athenians  ^ 

Pericles,    not  with  (landing  all   thefe   checks,   marched  Yr.  of  F1. 
with  an  army  into  Eubcea,  front  whence  a  new  revolt  of      '9^*« 
theMegaiians  occafioned  him  to  be  recalled;  but  in  a  -*^"^^^*^'*. 

ihort  time   he  re-entered  that  ifland,   and   made  himfelf 1_^ 

mafter  of  the  city  of  Hedica ;  the  inhabitants  of  which,  Perida 
to  terrify  the  ti^Si  of  the  country,  he  ejefted,  and  placed  a  reduces 
colony  of  Athenians  in  their  dead.     A  fliort  time  afler,  ^^h<xa% 
the  red  of   Eut^oea  fubmitted  ;  and  tie  Lacedaemonians 
finding  it  no  longer  for  their  intered  to  carry  on  the  war, 
a  negociation  was  proJ>ofed,  whereby  a  peace  was  effefted 
for  thirty  yearei,  Callias  and  Chares  being  plenipotentiaries 
for  the  Athenians. 

About  this  time,  Pfammeticus,  king  of  Libya,  or,  as 

Plutarch  rightly  calls  him,  of  Egypt,  fent  by  way  of  pre- 

fent  to  the   Athenian  people  forty-thoufand   bufliels  of 

wheat,  which  proved  a  great  misfortune  to  the  city ;  for 

Pericles,  from  refentment  to  Cimon's  family,  who  had 

children  by  an  Arcadian  woman,  had  preferred  a  law,  by 

which  Athenians  of  the  half  blood  were  disfranchifcd  ;  JnJIancfof 

Ais  law,  on  account  of  the  divxfion  of  the  corn  before  ^''''cies's 

/(^verity. 
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mentioned,  was  profecutcd  with  fach  fevcrity  and  cflffcA* 
that  no  lefs  than  Bvc  thoufand  perfons,  who  till  then  haj 
been  conHdered  as  freemen,  were  fold  as  Haves;  a.moft 
exorbitant  ftrokc  of  arbitrary  power,  punifhcd  afterwards 
by  the  hand  of  heaven,  in  caking  away  all  Pericles's  cbiU 
drcn  of  the  whole  blood,  and  obliging  him  to  intreat  the 
Athenians  to  cancel  this  law  out*of  pky  to  him,  its  au-< 
thor. 

Next  year,  that  is,  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighty-fourth 
Olympiad,  the  Sybarites,  a  people  of  Italy,  being  a  fc- 
cond  time  driven  from  their  city  by  the  C%>tonians,  fent 
ambafTadors  into  Greece,  and  humbly  befought  the  Lace- 
daemonians and  Athenians  to  reftore  them,  and  to  fend  a 
colony  to  (hare  with  them  the  new  citf  they  refolved  to 
Huild.    The  Lacedaemonians  reje&ed  their  requeft ;  but 
the  Athenians,  who  delighted  in  fuch  applications,  readily 
agreed  ;  and  not  only  difpatched  ten  (hips,  with  a  coafiv 
derable  body  of  men  on  board,   under  the  command  of 
Lampo  and  Xenocrates ;  but  alfo  caufed  a  proclamation 
to  be  mad^  throughout  all  Peloponnefus,  that  fuch  as  were 
willing  to  fettle  in  Italy,  might  go  thither  under  the  pro* 
tedlion  of  their  fleet.    Abundance  of  people  accepting  the 
propofition,  the  Sybarites,  by  the  afliftance  of  thefe  new* 
comers,  re-eftabliflicd  themfelves  in  their  country,  and 
built »  new  city,  which  they  called  Thurium,  from  whence 
themfelves  were  afterwards  ftyled  Thurians. 
^  At  the  clofe  of  the  qil^hty-fourth  Olympiad,  according 
to  the  computation  of  Diodonis  Siculus,  and  fix  years  af> 
ter  the  conclufion  of  the  peace  between  Athens  and  Spaita, 
as  Thucydides  relates,  a  war  broke  out  between  the  Sa* 
mians  and  Milefians  about  the  city  of  Friene,  feated  under 
Mount  Micale,  in  Ionia.    How  this  war  ceme  to  afFed  the 
Athenians  is  not  very  clear  \  Diodprus  fays,  the  Samians, 
who  were  viftors,  conceiving  that  the  Athenians  favoured 
their  enemies,  revolted  from  jthera  :  Thucydides-  affirms, 
that  the  vanquiflied  complained  to  the  people  of  Athens, 
who  were  alfo  folicited  by  fomeSamian  malecontents  to  fend 
a  fufficient  force  thither,  in  order  to  change  the  govern- 
ment, and  eftablifh  a  democracy*   Plutarch  intimates,  tb^it 
the  Athenians  having  dire£led  both  parties  to  lay  down 
their  arms,  and  fubmit  to  their  decifion,  the  Samians  re- 
fufed  ;  and  thus  the  war  was  commenced.     There  is  yet 
another  reafon  affigncd,  which  feems  at  leaft  as  well  found- 
led  as  any  oi"  the  reft ;  and  it  is  this :  Pericles  engaged  chc 
Athenians  in  this  war,  to  gratify  his  miftrefs  AfpaGa,  a 
Idilefian,  one  of  the  handfomeit  women  in  her  time,  who 

had 
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lad  fucb  an  afc^dencjc  over  Peckles,  that  for  her  falce 
hcia<:rificed  his  fa«iily  and  his  peace  (A).     However  it  'j'f,eSami- 
*    was,  war  was  deciejed  a^aioft  the  Samians,  and  Pericles  anjbrought 
was  font  againft  them  with  a  fleet  of  forty  fail  $  he  pre-  .under  fub* 
fently  brought  them  into  fubjediion,  and  began  to  change  ^!j^'?*  h 
all  things  according  to  his  will,  dircfting  firft,  that  the  ^*'*^^^* 
government  ihould  be  democratical  for  the  future,  and 
that  fifty  hoftages  of  principal  perfons  ihould  be  delivered 
to  him,  with  as  many  children.     Plutarch  fays,  that  all 
imaginable  methods  were  tried  to  foften  Pericles  upgn  this 
^ccafion  \  the  hoftages  offered  him  a  talent  a-head,  by  way 
of  ranfom  \  tbofe  who  difliked  the  democracy,  proffered 
bim  a  large  fum  if  he  would  leave  the  government  as  he 
found  it ;  and  Piffuthnes,  the  governor  of  Sardis  for  the 
Peifian  king,  thinking  an  ariftocratic  government  in  Sa- 
mos  more  advantageous  to  his  mafter,  would  have  given 
ten  thoufand  pieces  of  gold  to  have  made  up  this  breach 
with  the  Athenians;  but  Pericles  having  no  refpeft  to  whoefia* 
money,  carried  away  the  hoftages  to  Lemnos,  and  efta-  blijbes  a 
blifhcd  the  democracy  in  Samos,  as  he  had  been  diredled  d^mocra^ 
ty  his  conftituents.      But  as  governments,  founded  in  ^J^'^' 
force,  feldom  latt  long,  the  Samians  fell  into  great  dif-  ^ 
fcnfions  as  foon  as  Pericles  was  gone.     Some,  who  had 
retired  to  Pifibtbnes,  having  procured  for  him  an  aid  of 
feveq  hundred  men,  returned  to  their  own  country,  and 
their  fadioii  opening  the  gates  to  them,  thofe  of  the  op- 
pofite  party  were  ejefted,  and  the  Athenian  garrifon  ex-  ^^  Samu 
pellfd  :  they  procured  alfo  their  hoftages  to  be  privately  am  dnnti 
fent  away  from  Lemnos,  and  having  drawn  the  Byzantines  ^^  ^^f 
to  their  party,  declared  themfelves  enemies  to  Athens.   ^*^^^"^^ 
That  city,  unufed  to  bear  infults,  immediately  equipped  ^^^^Ir^* 
fixty  gallies,  and  fent  them  under  Pericles  to  lubdue  the 
Samians  a  fecond  time. 

(A)  Afpafia  is  one  of  the  to  an  academy:  flieevennum- 

tnoft  celebrated  ladies  of  anti-  bered  Socrates  among  her  hear- 

quity,  equally  eminent  for  her  ers  and  admirers.     She  capri- 

beauty,  talents,   and  diflblute  vated  Pericles  in  fuch  a  man- 

-  ire.   In  eloquence  (he  furpalf-  ner,  that  he  difmifled  his  own 

€^  all    her    contemporaries ;  wife,  in  order  to  efpoufe  her ; 

her  converfation  was  lo  elo*  and,  by  her  univerfal  know- 

<i^uent,  entertaining,   and  in-  lege,  irrefiftible  elocution,  and 
f^ruftive,  that  perfons  of  the  .  intriguing  genius,  in  a  great 

firft  dtftin£tion,  male  and  fe-  mealure  influenced  the  »ami<- 

roale,  reforted  to  her  houfe  as  niftration  of  Athens  (i). 

(0  Plut.  in  Vit.  Pcrid,  Athcn.  lib.  xiii.  p.  560.  Cicer.  in  Bruto.     . 
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When  Pericles  was  at  fea  with  his  fleet,  he  found  i<  nc- 
cefTary  to  detach  fixteen  fhips,  as  well  to  gain  intelligence 
of  the  Phoenician  fleet,  as  to  haden  the  auxiliary  fqua- 
drons  he  expe£ted  from  Chios  and  Lcfbos  ;  with  the  forty- 
four  remaining  vefTels  he  engaged  the  Samians  and  their 
allies,  though  tl^cir  fleet  confided  of  feventy  fail,  and  de- 
feated them.  Being  afterwards  ftrcngthened  by  a  rein- 
forcement of  forty  (hips  from  Athens,  and  twenty-five 
from  Chios  and  Lefbos,  he  befieged  Samos  by  land  and  fea. 
Receiving  intelligence  that  the  Phoenician  fleet  was  com- 
ing to  irs  relief,  he  failed  with  fixty  (hips  to  meet  them  at 
fea.  In  his  abfence  the  befieged  fell  upon  upon  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Athenian  fhips,  under  the  command  of 
Tefagoras,  defeated  them,  and  for  fourteen  days  remained 
mafters  of  the  fea,  during  which  fpace  of  time  they  fur- 
nifhcd  thcmfelves  with  whatever  they  wanted.  Plutarch 
cenfures  Pericles's  conduft  on  this  occafion,  and  attributes 
the  lofs,  which  the  Athenians  fuftaincd,  to  his  leaving  the 
fiege  ;  but  there  feems  to  be  no  foundation  for  this  charge, 
becaufe  fighting  the  Phoenician  fleet  at  fea,  rather  than  in 
the  neighbourhood  of-  Samos,  was  certainly  his  incerefl:. 
On  his  return  to  the  fiege,  having  received  a  farther  rein- 
forcement of  fourfcore  fhips,  he  ftraitened  the  8amians 
more  than  ever ;  and  having  divided  his  men  into  eight 
bodies,  kept  fcven  every  day  on  duty,  and  allowed  the 
eighth  to  refrefli  themfelves.  At  length,  after  nine  months 
fiege,  the  Samians  furrendered  at  difcretion.  Pericles 
demolifhed  their  walls,  feized  their  fhips,  and  mulcted 
them  in  the  whole  expencc  of  the  war,  part  of  which  he 
obliged  them  to  pay  down,  and  took  hoftages  for  the  re- 
mainder '. 

When  Pericles  returned,  he  was  appointed  to  pronounce 
the  public  oration,  in  commemoration  of  fuch  as  fell  in 
the  war,  a  talk  which  he  performed  with  fuch  eloquence, 
that  when  he  came  down  from  the  pulpit,  the  women 
gathered  about  him,  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  crowned 
him  with  garlands. 

The  war  between  the  Corcyrians  and  Corinthians  com- 
menced a  little  after  this  period,  and  drew  by  degrees  the  " 
Athenians  into  thofe  engagements,,  which  at  lall  proved 
the  ruin  of  their  date.  An  intedine  war  breaking  out  in 
the  little  territory  of  Epida«inuca,  a  city  in  Macedonia, 
founded  by  the  Corcyrians,  one  party  called  in  the  Illy- 

s  Thucydid.  lib.  i.  de  Bello  Pelopon.  Plut.  ii>  Vit.  Pericles  Diod. 
Slcuh  lib.  xii.  p.  301. 
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nans  to  their  affiftancc,  and  the  other  finding  themfelves 
ftraitened,  applied  thehifelvcs  for  aid  to  tjie  people  o^ 
Corcyfa.  Th6fe  negleftirig  the  bufinefs  of  the  people  o£ 
Epidamnum,  fent  16  Corinth  for'  fuccours,  bwYiing  her 
for  their  fouhdrefe/becaufe  the' Corey rians  were  a  colony 
from  Corinth.  *  THe  Cbrin'hians,  oiit  of '^ity  to  the  Epi- 
diamnians,  and  fpleen  to  the' Corcyrians, "  fent  a  great  fleet 
to  the  affiftancc  of  the  former,  which  eftablifhed  that 
party  which  had  applied  to  Corinth  ;  this  being  refented  * 

by  the  Corcyrians,  they  fent  a  fleet  to  Epidarhnum,  to 
fupport  the  exiles,  who,  on  its  arrival  at  that  port,  afted 
6ften{ively,  the  chief  commanders  having  inftruftions  to 
propofe  an  accommodation,  to  which  the  Corinthians 
would  by  no  means  accede.  Next  year  the  Corcyrians 
defeated  the  Corinthians  and  their  allies  at  fea,  and  took; 
Epidamnum  by  ftorm  ;  they  then  wafted  the  dominion  of  -  * 
the  confederates  of  the  Corinthians,  who  were  greatly 
eiafperated  at  this  indignity.  At  Corinth,  therefore,  they 
began  to  make  new  preparations  for  carrying  on  the  war, 
and  prefled  their  confederates  to  join  them,  that  they 
might  be  in  a  condition  to  retrieve  the  honour  they  had 
loft,  and  humble  this  ungrateful  colony,  which  had  taken 
upon  her  to  infult  her  mother  city.  When  the  Corcyrians 
received  advice  of  thefe  proceedings,  they  inftantly  dif- 
patched  ambaftadors  to  carry  their  complaints  to  Athens, 
and  the  Corinthians,  on  the  receipt  of  this  news,  difpatch- 
cd  theirs  likewife ;  both  on  the  fame  errand,  and  with 
equal  hopes  ^ 

There  could  be  nothing  more  glorious  for  the  Atheni-  Both  neu^ 
ans  than  fuch  an  application,  which  feemed  to  acknow-  to  tkt 
lege  the  legality  of  that  dominion  which  this  ftate  had  al-  Atkenlans, 
v'ays  afFefted.      Thucydides,  therefore,  who  begins  his 
hiftory  v^rith  the  ftory  of  this  war,  hath  given  us  the  ha- 
rangues, as  well  of  the  Corinthian  as  of  the  Corcyrian 
ambafladors,  to  which  we  muft  refer  our  readers.    At  firft 
the  Athenian  people  approved  the  caufe  of  the  Corin- 
thians ;  but  they  foon  changed  their  minds,  and  took  part 
with  the  Corcyrians,  yet  they  did  not  make  a  league,  of- 
fcnfive  and  dcfenfive,  with  that  ftate,  becaufe  by  fuch  a 
ftep  Athens  would  immediately  have  broken  with  Co- 
rinth, and  all  her  allies  ;  they  contented  themfelves  with  jurho  enter* 
making  a  defenfive  alliance  only  with    tJie  Corcyrians,  into  a  de- 
whereby  both  parties  reciprocally  promifed  to  affift  each  fenfii/e  al' 

other  in  cafe  either  fliould  be  attacked.     It  does  not  ap-  ^'f  »^^  '^^^^ 

'^     the  Corey^ 

'  Thucyd.  ubi  fupra.    Diodor.  Sicul.  Biblioth.  li|?.  xii*    '•       ^^^** 

pear 
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pear  that  the  Athenians  entered  much  into  the  merits  of 
this  caufc:  the  xtzfoxis  afSgncd  by  Thucydides^  who  was 
perfeflly  well  acquainted  with  tbem^  are  thefe :    iirft, 
Corcyra  was  a  very  great  maritime  power ;  fccondly,  this 
ifland  lay  v^ry  convenient  for  afiifting  Athens  in  her  de^ 
figns  on  I^ly  and  Sicily;    when  the  Corinthian  flset^ 
thereforei  wa$  ready  to  iaii,  the  Athenians,  according  to 
their  treaty,  fent  ten  gallies  to  Corcyrsg  vmdcr  the  com<< 
^         mand  of  Lacedaempnius,  the  fon  of  Cimon,  with  whom 
were  joined  Diotones,  and  Proteu$,  as  colleagues.    Flu-^ 
jtarch  fays,  that  Pericks^  by  fexiding  this  ivfl^  fquadron 
under  Lacedaemonius,  intended  to  afifont  him,  or  at  leaft 
to  put  it  out  of  his  powejT  to  perform  any  great  a£kioa, 
whereby  to  revive  the  ancient  fplendpr  of  his  familyy 
againft  which  that  great  politician  ^ad  always  a  pique. 
But  there  feems  to  be  very  little  colour  for  thi$  |uppf>fition* 
'    '       Thucydidcs  fays,  that  the  Athenian$,.  who  were  indeed 
under  the  dircSion  of  Pcricl«§*s  couniels,  did  pot  intend 
the  Cprcyrians  any  real  afliftance,  but  lent  thi$  fm^l  fqua* 
dron  to  look  on  while  the  Corinthians  an^  Corey riani 
weakened  and  wafted  each  other, 
^he  Corin-      '^^^  Corinthians,  as  foon  as  the  feafon  of  the  year  per*. 
iAmmj  and  mitted,  made  for  the  cpaft  of  Corcyra  with  a  fleet,  coa<* 
Cmtyriaus  fifting  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  fail,  under  the  command 
^Vt*'       of  Xenoclides,  affifted  by  four  other  Coripthians  admirals, 
each  fquadron  of  their  allies  being  commanded  by  a  chivf 
of  tneir  own.    The  Corcyrians  prepared,  as  well  as  they 
could,  for  the  reception  of  this  great  armada ;  they  put 
to  fea  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  xtn  gallies,  which,  by 
the  Athenian  (hips,  was  augmented  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty.     As  foon  as  the  navies  were  in  fight  of  each 
other,  they  prepared  for  an  engagement.     The  Corcyri- 
ans gave  the  right  wing  to  their  allies,  the  AthenianSj 
ranging  their  own  fleet  in  three  fquadrons,  each  command* 
ed  by  an  adrrliral  of  reputation.     The  Corinthians  gave 
their  right  wing  to  the  Megarians,  and  other  of  their  allies, 
difpofed  the  reft  of  them  in  the  centre,  and  placed  their 
own  gallies  in  the  left,  that  they  might  engage  the  Athe- 
nians,    The  a£lion  was  very  warm  for  fome  time ;  the 
Corcyrian  right  wing  broke  the  left  of  the  Corinthian 
fleet,  and  forcing  fome  of  the  (hips  on  fhore,  landed,  pil- 
laged their  camp,  and  made  a  great  number  of  prifoners ; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Corinthian  ihips  in  their  left  wing 
defeated  the   right  wing  of  the  Corcyrians,  whom  the 
Athenians,    according  to   theij  inftruclions,    aided   but 
faiitly  \  at  laft  the  Cprintlvians  charging  them  briikly,nhe 
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*  Athcatans  were  obliged  to  defeitd  themfelv^i,  and  fough^ 
(o  well,  that  the  Corinthians  \yrere  gbd  to  retire,  to\^in|r 

r   a\fay  their  difabkd  veflels. 

Next  day  the  Corinthians  refolved  to  attack  the  Corcy- 

.    tians  again,  who  prepared  on  their  fide  to  receive  them  5 

^  but  when  the  aftion  was  ready  to  begin,  the  Corinthians 

^n  a  fudde%retired,  a  ciroiimftance  for  which  the  Corcy- 

rians  knew  not  how  to  account,  till  the  arrival,  of  a  fleet  of       •* 

twenty  fail  from  Athens  put  it  out  of  doubt,  that  the  Cor 

^  rinthians  feeing  them,  and  fearing  there  plight  be  more 

behind,  had  wifely  chofen  to  withdraw,    The  Athenian  ^^^  ^z^'- 

,  and  Corey rian  fleets  joining,  braved  the  Corinthians  in  «^^^^ 
their  harbour,  who  ^ould  not  be  provoked  to  hazard  an  ^f^'^^* 
tngagement,  bccaufe  all  the  fliips  from  Athens  were  clean, 

1  and  the  Athenians,  for  ought  they  knew,  might  have 
anolijer  fleet  waiting  for  them  in  their  return  to  Pelopon- 
nefus(B). 

I       The  Corey  rian  war  was  followed  by  the  revolt  of  Potir  '^^^  rtytli 

'    dea,  a  town  in  Macedonia,  founded  by  the  Corinthians,  ^  "ottaea, 
but  joined  in  alliance  to  Athens.     As  foon  as  the  Corcy- 
rian  war  broke  out,  the  Athenians  fent  orders  tp  the  citi- 

I  zcns  of  Potidea,  immediately  to  demolifh  a  part  of  the 
wall  of  their  city,  to  fend  back  the  magift rates  whom  they 
had  received  from  Corinth,  and  to  give  hoftages  for  their 
own  behaviour.  Perdiccas,  king  of  Macedon,  jealous  of 
the  Athenians,  took  this  opportunity  to  perfuade  the  Poti-  -^ 
deans  to  revolt,  and  they  followed  his  advice  ;  though 
they  fent  ambafladors  to  Athens,  to  entreat  the  revocation 

•        (B)  Both  fides  claimed  the  ing  no  lefe  than  two  hundred 

▼iftory,  and  both  ercfted  tro-  and   fevcnty   veflels  engaged. 

phies  at  Sybotis :  tfee  Corin-  The  Corinthians   complained      , 

thians,  becaufe  they  had  car-  loudlyagainft  the  Athenians,  as 

ried  away  part  of  the  broken  if  they  had  broken  the  peace ; 

vcifcls,  made  a  thoufand  pri-  the  Athenians   alleged,    they    ' 

foners,   and  funk  feventy  of  had  only  affiled  their  allies ; 

the  Corcyrian  ftiips  ;   the  Cor-  and  thus  thefe  ftates  began  to 

cyriaos,  becaufe,  by  the  aflift-  hate  each  other.     As  for  the 

ance  of  the  Athenians,   they  priibners  made  by  fte  Corin- 

had  funk  thirty  of  the  Corin-  thiafns,  they  fold  eight  hun- 

thian  veflels,  taken  fome  fpoils,  dred  for  (lave*,  the  reft  they 

and  forced  them  to  retire.  This  ufed  kindly,  in  hopes  ot  mak«      ^ 

wasthegreateft  fea-fight,  which  ing  ufc  of  them  for  facilitating 

to   this  time    had    happened  *  peace  (i).  * 

anwngthc  Greeks,  there  be-  ♦ 

(0  Tfaucyd,  ubi  fupra.    Diod.  SictiL  lib.  xii.    Plut.  ia  Vit.  Pc 
rad«s« 

of       ^ 
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of  the  orders  fent  them  ;  hut  in  the  mean  time  tlicy  difi 
patched  deputies  to  Sparta,  to  join  with  the  Corinthians 
and  Megarians,  in  their  complaints  againft  the  Athenians. 
Thefe  laft,  in  the  mean  rime,  fcnt  a  fleet  againft  Mace- 
donia, and  fome*  time  after  another,  with  a  body  of  land 
troops  on  board,  under  the  command  of  Callias,  a  man  of 
great  quality  and  courage.     The  Corinthians- on  their  fide 
detached  Ariftcus, with  aconfiderableforce,to  the  ailiftance 
Tki  Pott'     of  the  Potideans.     Not  to  detain  the  reader  with  a  detail 
diamdt*     of  the  little  circumftances  of  this- war,    which  may  be 
■^^//^  ^     found  4n  the  accurate  hiflory  of  Thucydides,  We  (ball  con- 
Mhentan     *^^^  ourfelvcs  with  obferving,   that  an  engagement  hap- 
gtntroL       pened  before  Potidea,  in  which  the  Athenians  were  vic- 
tors, but  with  the  lofs  of  their  general  Callias.    Phormio, 
who  fucceeded  him  in  his  corhmand,  invefted  the  city, 
and  blocked  up  its  port  with  his  fleet;  but  the  Potideans, 
dreading  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Athenians,  n^adean 
obftinate  defence,  while  in  the  mean  time  they  warmly 
folicited  the  Corinthian?  to  perform  their  prpmifes,  and 
to  engage  the  reft  of  the  ftates  of  Peloponnefus  in  their 
quarrel ". 
ptjfenfions    "  While  afliairs  abroad  were  in  this  condition,  the  Athe^ 
fit  Athens,    nians  were  very  far  frorh  being  quiet  at  home  ;  Pericles 
had  attained  fuch  a  fuperiority  as  had  never  been  fcen  in 
Athens  fi  nee  the  days  ofPififtratus;  the  la  ft  competitor 
with  him  for  the  favour  of  the  people  was  Thucydides,  a 
man  noble  by  birth,  and  of  fuitable  qualifications;  he  en- 
deavoured   to  prevent    thole   alterations   in    government 
which  the  popular  party  endeavoured  to  accomplifh,  and 
more  cfpccially  oppofed  Pericles,  who  perceiving  that  one 
of  them  muft  give  way,  put  the  matter  to  the  tcft  by  prcv 
Tkucydides  curing  an  oftracifm,  wherein,  upon  counting  the  vptes, 
^iUd,         ;|.  ^^y^g  found,   that  Thucydides  was  exiled  by  the  people. 
From  this  time  forward  Pericles  altered  the  whole  tenor 
of  his'  condu<5l,  and  behaved  rather  like  a  prince  than  a 
private  man  ;  for  he  procured  all  things  to  be  at  his  dif- 
pofal,  and  took  upon  himfelf  the  whole  management  of 
the  Ath'enian  affairs. 
The  At'ie-        When   things  began  to  have  this  ominous  appearance, 
titans  jea-     and  the  Athenians  apprehended  a  war  in  which  they  (hould 
i99fofthe     \y^  obliged  to  contend,  not  for  fpoil,  for  glory,  or  autho*- 
FerubL     ^rJ^y^  I'wt^or  their  lands^  houfcs,  and  whatfoever  was  dear 
to  tncm,  they  were  difpleafcd  with  Pericles,  and  received 
for  truth  whatever  the  envy  of  his  enemies  prompted  them 

^  »  Thucyd.  lib.  i.    Diod.  lib.  xii. 

to 
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Y  to  utteR"    For  example,  when  Menqin,  one  df  PWdias's  Wsfrlendi 

^  workmen,  pref^red  a  petition  to  the  people,  wherein  Ke  profetuted^ 
charged  that  excellent  ftatliary  with  purloining  a  parc^of 
the  gold  which  had  been  deli4»€red  to  Kim  for  the  ftatue 
of  Minerva  5  many  reafons   induced  fuch  as  difliked  49c- 

i    ticles'to  abet  this  pfofecution,  among  the  reft  thefe  two ; 

t  firft,  they  conceived  that  they  fhould  try  the  minds  of  the  *S* 

*  people  by  tiiis  ftep,  and  difcover  if  they  were  it  prefeDt    *     * 
difpofed  to  bear  with  the  profecution  of  Pericles ;  fecondly, 

"  they  thought  to  revenge  themfelves  on  the  ftatuary,  for 

\  having  inferted  a  pifture  of  Pericfes  fightingAvith  an  Ama-      '  *' 
zon  in  the  fhield  of  the  goddefs.     But  this^  bufincfs  had  pj^Jias    *\ 
an  iflue  little  expefted  ;  for  Phidias  having  declared  \^t  ifiej  in  p^i'    ' 
byPcricles's  direftion  the  gold  was  fo  laid  on,  that  the^/«'«»  orba* 

I    whole  of  it  might  be  taken  off  without  injury  to  the  figure^  -"J^^^^* 
the  experiment  was  made  accordingly,  and  the  weight  '  "' 

found  to  be  juft.     However,  Phidias  either  died  in  prifon  ^      *•' 

orwa$  baniftied:  Plutarch  fays  that  he  was  poifc&d  by 

I   the  procurement  of  Pericles's  enemies,  who  afterwards  - 

fought  to  charge  it  upon  him  ^.  .  .i  •      ■ 

Heraiippus  next  accofed  Afpafia  of  impiety  or  irr^&  Afpafiaa^^ 
gion,  as  alfo  of  being  a  procurefs  to  Pericles,  and  as  fuch  ^fft^ofim* 
feducing  the  wires  and  daughters  of  Athenian  citizens.  P^^bf**!^ 

I   Diopithes  preferred  a  pfephjum  or  decree  to  the  people,  •^'•^'^**    ^ 
that  it  might  be  rendered  criminal  not  to  inform  the  pro--        f».  > 
per  court,  i.  e.  the  areppagus,  againfl:  fuch  perfons  as  dit, 
pttted  the  religion  of  their  country,  or  taught  fucli4g£trines, 
under  colour  of  natural,  philofophy^  In  relation  ta>celeftiaf 
bodies,  as  were  inconfiilent  therewiib.    This  was  known  tp 
ftrike  at  Anaxqgoras,  the  preceptor  of  Periples,  and  even    * 
atPericJes  himfelf.    The  people  afrented,and.Anaxagoras  Amaxagn* 
was  judiciallf  accufed.     To  complete  Pericles's  troubles, ''^'^''^^■'A^, 
Dracontides  moved,  that  Pericles  might  bring  in  hisac- 
counts  \  and  that  the  final  decifion  of  his  caufe  (hould  be 
committed  to  judges,  who  fnoukl  write, their  fuffrages 
upon  billets  taken  from  the  altars  ^.     Our*  great  orator  Pericles 
found  means  to  difengage  himrelf  from  all  thefe  fnares  :,^'^^'''^"* 
he  appeared  in  perfon  for  ArpafLi,  pleaded  her  cauflfe  as  an 
advocate,  but  in  the  midfl  of  liis  pleadings  let  fall  a  ihower 

fc  of  tears  like  a  child,  which  was  Uie  more  remarkable,  be- 
caufe  he  had  never  been  kn^m  to  weep.bcfore';  and  thus 
either  the  force  of  his  elo(^ucnee,  or  the  fight  of  his  grief, 

»  Dlod.  lib.Tiii   caj^  7.     Plutnrch.Tn  Vit.  Peridis.         «  Diodor. 
ttbifupra.    Plutarch,  ubi  fupra.    Diogen.  Laert.  in  Yit.  Anax. 
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engay  d  t)le  judges  to  acquit  her.    As  for  Anaxagi^as  (C)^    ^ 
he  was  afraid  to  truft  his  eloquence  with  the  defence  of   ^ 
liim,  whofe  wifdom  was  hU  only  crime ;  and  therefore 
'  wifely  fent  h«m  out  of  Attte»  with  this  mark  of  refped^ 
*  hofvever,  that  he  attended  him  in  perfon«     As  for  what 

was  objefied  to  his  own  conduA,  be  was  in  the  leaft  pain 

«'^  about  it ;  for  being  a  very  taizik  oeconomiftywle  was  able  ii 

firiikff     to  (hew  two  things  from  it^  firft,    that  he  liad  always  ' 
tMtegntj.     WycA  within  the  bounds  of  his  fortune;  and  fecondly,  that 

he  had  no  more  than  his  father  left  him.    ThiSj  as  Tbu-  *- 
cydides  obferjes^  was  th#  verj.bafia  of  his  greatnefs,  that    ^ 
he  was  univemlly  known  to  oe  ftriftly  juft  to  l|ke  publicf 
*  •     >    «    M  ahoive  corruptioui  and,  thfough  the  innocence  of  his  ac- 

tions, in  refpe£t  to  pecuniary  affairs,  fuperior  to  all  the 
^  calumnies  that  could  oe  raifed  againft  him  ^« 

■ 
\      ^  '   '  7  Thucyd.  ubi  fapra.    PUitarcfa.  ubi  fupnu 

(C)  -Suidas  is  pofitive,  that    tton  of  the  fun,  he  retsuoed  it 
^  he  was  caft  into  prifbn  for  in-    to  his  death  ;  wh^t^that  notion 

•  ^..troducing  a  new  opinion,  con-    was,  we  learn  from  Various  au- 

*  <Mping  the  divine  nature,  and  tbors,     who    agree,    di^at^be 

biini(hed,  notvvith  {landing  Pe-  thought  it  to  have  been 'a  bum-* 

rides  \jndertook  to  plead  his  ing  mafs,  many  times  bigger 

/caufe.     The  whole  tenor  of  than  Peloponnefus,    and  that 

^    «    «         Anaxagoras'sphilofophy  was,  its  revolution  was  occafioned 

"*  •  According  to  the  religious  no-  hy  the  repulfe  of  the  northern 

^      tions  of  tjie  Athenians,    im-  air ;  he  held  the  moon  to  be  a 

pious,    ^r  he    taught,    that  dark  body  enlightened  by  the 

matter  \^is  compofed  of  in-  fun,  habitable,  having  plains, 

.    finite  fimilar  atotns,  as  gold  is  hills,  and  water,  which  he  in- 

■^  of  grains,  and  that  they  were  ferred  from  the  inequality  of 

difpofed  in  the  frame  we  fee  her  furface.    He  allerted  like* 

them,  bran  infinite  felf-mov-  wife  that  the  flaf^were  earthy; 

ing  fuind;  whence  he  acquired,  which  opinions  we    mentioa 

from  the  novelty  of  his  doc-  here,    becaufe  they   wer^  all 

trine,  the  furnaitie  of  Nous,  contrary  to  the  religion  of  Hie 

i.  e.  the  mind*    He  lived  after  Athenians.     His  fcholars  were 

his  baniftiment  at  Lampfacus,  the  greatell  men  of  Greece,    J 

.    and  w^  fo  little  affedted  with  but  all  fufpeded  of  irreli^oe.    ] 

his  fate,    that  when  a  jperfon  We  (hall  mention  only  a  few, 

.     .^  told  him  one  day,  "  Yon  are  Archelaus,    the   philofopher; 

deprived  of  the  Athenians ;"  Euripides,    the    tragic    poe^; . 

he  anfwered,  **  You  are  mif-  .  Socrates,  the  famous  morsliil, 

taken,    friend,    they  are  de-  who  heard  both  him  and  A^a* 

prived  of  me."    As  to  his  no-  fia  (2), 

41  ^  (2)  Diogen.  in  Vit.  Anaxag,    Plutarch,  in  yit.  PericHs.    Id.de 

*  ^        "  Supcrftit.  J 

*  ^  '  ir  The 
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The  Spartans  having  hesrd  all  the  little  ftatet  of  Greece  Repdr^rim 
had  to  fey  againft  the  Athenians,  and  laft  of  ali  the  Co-  ^f^w*^^ 
fintSianS)  ambafladors  were  fent  to  Athens,  tQ  dcAiancf  '^.^  ^^^ 
reparation  fi>r  the  injuries,  or  to  denbance  War  in  cafe  of  (aTs^L- 
frfufal.    Thucydides,  of  all  ancient  authors  the  moft  to  tansf^^ 
be  relied  on^  tells  us,  that  they  demanded,  iti  the  firft  f^ 

i  i  place,  the  espulfioa  of  thofe  Athenians  who  were  ftyled  v^ 

^iccrabie  on  account  of  the  old  bufinefs  of  Cylon,  and  his 
aflbciatcs,  becaufe  by  his  mother's  fide  Pericles  ^as  allied   ^•*' 
to  they  family  of  Megacles ;  the  next  iiififted  that  the  fiegc     * 
(    ofPotidea  {hould  be  raifed}  thiililr,  that  the  inhabifants  -j 

of  ^gina  fhouM  be  left  free ;  and  laflly,  tfiat  the  decree 
made  againft  the  Meearians,  b^  \*^Wch  they  were  forbid  the        i 
l^orts  and  markets  of  Athens  ort  pain  of  death,  fliould  be  * 
k   revoked,  and  the  Grecian  ftatefr  fet  at  liberty,  who  were 
'    under  the  domifiton  6f  Athens.    *t  is  ccr^airt^  that  Pericles  Hetf 
pcrfuaded  the  Athenians  to  f^6R  thefe  tei*msj  but  au*-  t^rmHft*  * 

thors  are  not  agreed  upon  what  tfidtives  he  afted,  *  je3e4. 

The  harangue  attributed  to  him  by  Thucydides,  and   Tkitawjh 
ts-hich  we  have  no  reafon  to  doubt  is  to  the  fame  effcdl  ^*»^  be^in^  " '      ^    ^ 
with  that  which  he  delivered,  offers  the  following  argu*   "'^^  ^f  '** 
'  mem  to  the  confidefation  of  the  Athenians:  that  what-   vfff^^lT 

fever  the  Lacedaemonians  might  pi^etend,  as  to  the  com-  • 

i  plaints  of  the  allies,  the  true  ground  of  this  refentmcnt 
'  was  the  profperity  of  the  Athenian  republic^  which  they  • 
Always  hated,  and  now  fought  an  opportunity  of  humlM" 
ling ;  that  it  muft  be  the  fault  of  the  Athenians  them* 
fehres,  if  they  jEacceeded  in  this  fcheme,    becaufe,  for 
!"  niany  reafons  accurately  and  judicioufly  ftated  by  bin*,  ^ 

they  were  better  able  to  engage  in  a  long  and  expenftve    # 
war  than  the  Peloponnefians.    He  therefore  advifed  It  -      '^' 

fcouldbe  proppfed,  as  the  moft  equitable  fatisfaftion  that 
could  be  giren,  that  they  would  reverfe  their  decree 
agaiuft  Megara,  if  the  Lacedaemonians  would  allow  free 
e^refs  and  regrefs  in  their  city  to  the  Athenians  arid  their  -      ^ 

allies ;  that  they  would  leave  all  thofe  dates  free,  who 
were  fo  at  the  making  of  the  laft  peaqe  with  Sparta,  pro-  ^ 

vidcd  the  Spartans  would  alfo  leave  all  ftates  free  who 
were  under  their  dominion ;  and  that  future  difpUtes 
fliould  be  fubmitted  to  .arbitration.  In  cafe  thefc  ofier^ 
ftould  not  prevail,  he  counfelled  tbem  to  hazard  a  war, 
felling  them  that  they  ought  not  to  think  they.rari  fuch  si 
hazard  for  a  trifle,  or  retain  a  fcruple  in  their  minds,  as  if 
they  were  eafily  moved  to  it,  becaufe  on  this  depended 
their  fafety,  and  the  reputation  of  their  conftancy  and 
lefoiution  5  whereas  if  they  yielded  in  this^  the  next  de- 
mand 


t*J% 


Plataa 

furprM 
by  the 
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tnand  of*the  Lacedaemonians  would  be  of  a  higher  nature*, 
for  having  once  difcovered  that  the  Athenians  might  be 
taught  to  feari  thef  would  thence  conclude,  that  they  durit 
deny  them  nothings  whereas  a  refplute  denial  in  this  in- 
llance  would  teach  them  to  treat  Athens  for  the  future  on 
terms  of  equality.  He  enforced  thefe  r eafons,  by  {hew- 
ing that  t^eir  anceftors  had  always  a£led  On  the  like  prin- 
ciples, and  had  in  all  cafes  preferred  their  glory  to  their 
eafe,  andtheir  liberty  to  their  poiTeffiotis  (D). 

Such  were  the  caufes  of  the  famous  Peloponnefian  war, 
fo  minutely  recorded  by  the  hiftorian  Thucydides. 

Things  being  in  this  fituation,  the  Thebans  conceiv- 
ing that  Flatxa,  ^ich  had  been  always  remarkable  for 
her  fidelity  to  the  Athenians,  would  caufe  uneafinefs  to 
their  ft  ate,  refolved  to  furprife  it.  With  this  view,  they 
fent  Eurymachus,  at  the  head  of  three  hundred  men,  to 
ailift  fuch  of  the  Platseans  as  they  had  drawn  over  to  their 
party,  in  making  themfelves  mafters  of  the  town.  In 
this  defign  they  fucceeded  very  happily ;  the  Plataeans, 
who  had  promifed  to  open  their  gates,  kept  their  word 
exadlly,  and  the  Thebans  in  an  inftant  took  poiTeiEon  of 
the  place.  The  townfmen  in  general,  perceiving  at  lait 
the  fmall  number  of  the  Thebans,  un^imoufly  rofe  and 
fell  upon  them,-  killing  great  numbers,  and  in  the  end 
forcing  the  reft,  with  Eurymach us,,  their  chief,  to  furrender 
themfelves  prifoners  of  war.  Another  party  from  Thebes 
came  to  aflift  their  companions,  but  arrived  too  late ;  th^ 
Platxans,  forefeeing  that,  they  would  wafte  their  country, 
ofl'ered  to  releafe  their  prifoners,  if  they  would  forbear  to 
fpoii  their  lands ;  but  threatened,  at  the  fame  time,  that 
if  they  committed  any  wafte,  they  vsrould  put  their  friends 


(D)  Diodorus  informs  us, 
that  he  laid  before  the  people 
an  exa£t  account  of  their  cir- 
cumflances,  reminding  thein, 
that  the  treafurc  brought  from 
Delos  amounted  to  ten  thou- 
fand  talents ;  and  th«t,  though 
fouf  thoufand  had  been  ex- 
pended on  the  gate  of  their  ci- 
tadel, yet  that  fix  thoufand 
ilill  remained ;  that  they  were 
alio  entitled  to  the  fubiidies 
paid  by  the  confederate  Hates  ; 
that  the  ilatuesof  the  gods,  the 
Terfjan  Tpoil,  and  other  inaiks 


of  their,  magnificence  were 
worth  immenle  fums ;  that  pri- 
vate men  were  poffefled  of  great 
fortunes ;  and  that,  confider- 
ing  their  trade  by  fea,  they  had 
a  certain  annual  increale  of 
weakh  ;  they  had  an  army  on 
foot  of  twelve  thoufand  men, 
and  in  their  colonies  and  gar- 
rifons  feventeen  thoufand ;  that 
theW-  fleet  confifted  of  three 
hundred  fall,  which  might  ca- 
fily.  be  increafed  ;  whereas  tbc 
Poloponuefians  had  none  0/ 
thefe  advantages. 
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to  death..  The  Thebans  accordingly  withdrew;  but  the  The  league 
Platseans  neverthelefs  put  their  prifoners  to  death,  alleg-  ^^^1'^/^ 
ing,  that  they  never  promifed  to  releafe  them,  but  in  cafe    ^*^J^""* 
o£  peace :  their  number  was  one  hundred  and  eighty,  in- 
cluding Eurymachus^  their  leader.     The  Athenians,  as 
foon  as  they  had  notice  of  this  attempt  of  the  Thebans, 
caufed  all  the  Boeotians  in  their  territory  to  be  arrefted ; 
and  when  they  underftood  how  the  Platseans  had  deli- 
vered themfelves,  they  fent  a  great  convoy  of  proviftons 
to  that  city,  with  a  numerous  body  of  troops  to  efcort 
their  wives  and  children  to  Athens. 

The  league  being  now  broken  on  both  (ides,, each  party  BBtApn* 
prepared  for  war  j  both  fent  ambaffadors  to  the  Perfians,  P^^^f^ 
both  fought  to  roufe  their  allies.     Moft  of  the  ftates  of  '^^^* 
Greece  were  inclined  to  the  Lacedasmonians,  becaufe  they 
profefled  themfelves,  on  this  occafion,  the  deliverers  of 
Greece :  they  likewife  hated  the  Athenians,  either  be- 
caufe  they  already  opprefTed  them,  or  becaufe  they  appre^ 
hended  that  in  time  they  would.     With   the  Spartans  the  Ma 
joined  all  the  PeloponneOans,  except  the  Argives,  and  tfboth. 
part  of  the  Achaeans  \  without  Peloponnefus,  the  Mega«* 
rians,  Phocians,  Locrians,  Boeotians,  Ambracotes,  Leu- 
cadians,  and  Ana£fcorians,  declared  themfelves  on  their 
fide.   On  the  other  hand,  the  Athenians  numbered  among 
their  allies  the  Chians,  Lelbians,  Platxans,  MefTenians^, 
Acarnanians,  Corcyrians^  Zacynthians,  Carians,.  Dorians  1 
Thracians,  the  iflands  for  the  moft  part,  and  all  the  Cy-. 
clades,  excepting  Melus   and  Thera,  with   Euboea  and 
Samos.     The  Lacedasmonians  aflembled  their  army  at  the. 
lilhmus ;  but  Archidamus,  the  Spartan  king,  and  com-*, 
mander  in  chief,  difpatched  a  herald  to  Athens^  before 
he  would  enter  Attica :  this  herald  was  fent  back  without 
an  anfwer,  an  indignity  which  put  an  end  to  all  overtures 
for   peace  ;  the  Lacedsemonians  refolving  immediately  to 
commence  hoftilities  offenfively,  and  the, Athenians  pre- 
paring to  defend  themfelves  *.  " '    - 

Pericles,  as  he  had  engaged  his  countrymen  to  under-  y^.^'  ^r  «• 
take  this  war,  fo  his  wifdom  feems  to  have  been  th^  only.      ,517, 
refource  they  had.     He  was  aware  that  Archidamus,  be-  Ante  Chr# 
ing  his  friend,  might  forbid  the  plundering  his  eftates  \       43i. 
of  which  apprehenfion  he  immediately  gave  advice  to  the.  ctl  p  ,   '^ 
people,  and,  to  cut  oflF  all  ground  of  fufpicipii,  declaimed, ■^^^J^^'^^^ 
that  in  fuch  a  cafe  he  made  a  prefent  of  his  laiids  to  the  qvar. 
public.    He  then  advifed>. that,  without  thinking  how  to^ 

*  Thucyd.  lib,  \u  prop,  intt   Diodor.  lib.  xii* 
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to  tfat  citfi  ttApl&f  tfc^thftlVes  in  e<|iilbpittg  thtbr  iMpSi  sta ^ 
fettle  a  thorough  itfolutionj  not  to  5^  mtimidated  witb 
the  firft  e^h  of  #an  The  Athehiahd  tAme  readily  infed 
ill  that  ht  ptdpdfti,  and  aip|)Of nted  Yitik^  With  nine  more^ 
gfencrals  of  all  thctf  forces.  Td  fty  the  ttntfa^  the  Lice* 
AttilnbAiiais  theh^felTes  affifted  his  riie  ;  for  their  jtmhaBa^ 
dbrs  dontinaally  ittickiitg  hiiti,  the  Aththiait^  ippte-* 
htfnded  ftt)iti  thetr^,  that  b^  df  All  others  mnft  have  Ae 
^atcft  regiard  fot  their  ihtcrteft.  Howef er^  When  the 
reloponneiian  army  advanced  ^  far  as  Acharne^  one  of 
the  lit^M  bdrdttghs  in  Attici^  i&hd  at  a  ^tf  ftii^  diftaiice 
frtnh  Athens,  the  Athenians  begail  to  gtow  dlftjontetttiid, 
ahd  to  claitiour  escceedingly  agaitift  Pbrittes,  for  Hot  fo 
ihvLch  zi  aH^nflpting  to  drife  then^  aWay.  lA  this  6hlif- 
(ibn,  bowet^r,  he  Ihewed  his  judgement  j  fdr  tbit  aftpjr 
cohfifting  bf  fto  lefs  than  Bxtf  thoiifand  ttiAV,  the  Afhe- 
flians  wtrt  unable  to  fet  on  foot  any  fbrtt  eapahltt  of  op- 
l^jfihg  It  with  ftlccels :  Whciiifore,  whfeh  Urg^htfy  ^reffed 
^  ah  engigerhent,  Periitl^  fttf  prudtnUy  replied^ 
••  Trees,  i^heii  they  ari  lopjpcd  JMid  tat,  groMr  ap  kgtAn  in 
a  fliort  time ;  but  meti  once  loft^  tiiftii6t  ei£\^  b%  ceeo- 
^i-ed/-  By  d^feiiees  the  toadhefi  of  the  people  grew  ftill 
th6Y^  >Ko)^htj  fo  th^t  he  was  peWeeu«ed  with  mtU  frbitf 
every  quarter  5  and  e^en  his  o^rta  friehd^  p^eflM  hiA  to 
all^i*  his  cohdHiS^  snd  to  'Attempt  fbiAethin^  f5r  his  wtrtk 
(tiid  ht^  cbnntry's  h<)mmr  i  but  he  re^rh^ined  firm  atid  calm 
ih  the  ihidft  of  this  ttorfA  ^  purfirtd  the  plan  ht  had  laid 
db^Krn,  hotwitfaftan^ng  the  claihoui'  raited  agAinft  him ; 
^M  gate  a  happy  turn  to  a^irs^  bf  tht  dint  6f  his  Own 
ihaghaniAfiity  *. 

Hb  ftnt,  hchtever,  a  Sid^  of  &  hundred  gsdlicS)  with 
Ibtti^een  him<!Rred  land  fb^es  oh  b<^ard ;  #hich  fleet  being 
jWnfed  by  fifty  Veflcls  from  €6ffcywi>  cebfting  tb«  Pelo- 
potlh66an  fllbre,  did  infinite  itoifdi^ef ;  fo  that  its  inhabi- 
tants had  no  reafon  to  boaft  of  their  expetUtion  into  At- 
tic^, Bh6e.tftey  Idft  their  own  country  to  ftd  thofe  miferies 
<^!th  theV  pftt^eAded  to  ihSia  upon  othet^.  An6ther 
Al^enian  met  itffefted  the  Lb^rians ;  and  beeaufe  JEginz 
K^  beehla  pifncipal  dtczRhn  of  thi  prefent  war,  tidien 
tSre  fleet  ireturned  fitm  HVtopohnefus^  it  drove  out  all  th# 
inh^itahts  bf  that  iftahd^  Whieh  ^as  re-^e^pfed  from 
Athetts.  Ifb^  likewift  radUced  Ceph^hia,  and  fisveral 
tb\^na  tn  Acarnithia  ^d  Leue^ ;  while-,  in  the  n^an  time. 


^  Thiicyd.  ubi  Aipra.  Bi6di»r.  ubi  fUpra^ 
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l^ffeles*  ^tificd  thofe  vAio  were  (hut  up  in  Ae  city 
WitR  diftnbutions  of  public  money,  a  law  for  the  divifion 
of  Iznds^  and  whatever  elfc  he  could  think  of,  to  amufe 
aad  dtrcft  them,  fii  the  autumn,  when  the  Peloponne- 
fian^  were  retired,  Pfericlca,  at  the  head  of  a  great  army, 
entered  the  Megarian  territory,  and  did  all  the  mifchicf 
whichr  could  be  expeftcd  from  a  provoked  enemy.  The 
fcafon  of  this  invaCon  was,  becaufe  on  their  account  the 
Lacedaemomans  pretended  to  have  made  war.  Thus  in 
tSie  end  of  this  nrft  year  the  Athenians  fettled  accounts,^ 
as  It  were,  with  the  Peloponncfigms,  and  repaid  them 
tJiofe  infults  and  ravages,  which  they  had  committed  iix 
Attica  at  the  beginning  of  it  **. 

The  fpring  of  the  next  year  was  doubly  fatal  to  Athens ;  Drea^fmt 
Aatnre  afflidlcd  her  at  home,  and  the  Peloponnefians*  ^l2«^ 
under  the  command  of  Archidamus,  wafted  all  her  terri-    /^'"* 
tory  abroad ;  but  the  plague  was  the  more  dreadful  enemy 
of  the  two,  as  the  curious  reader  may  perceive  from  con- 
fulting  Thucydidcs  %  who  was  himfelf  infefted.    Peri- 
cles, in  the  midft  of  thefe  diftrefles,  retained  his  courage, 
and  endeavoured  to  infufc  it  into  his  countrymen  ;  though 
he  held  them  to  the  cWervance  of  the  ftme  rule  which 
he  had  prefcribed  before,  and  would  not  fiiflfer  them  to 
Kr  without  the  city,  either  to  efcape  the  plague,  or  in- 
feft  the  enemy.    He  caufed,  however,  a  great  fleet  to  be 
equipped,  and  drew  together  fifty  veffels  of  the  dlies  of 
Athens,  on  board  of  which,  and  of  a  hundred  Athenian  ' 
gaflieff,  he  embarked  three  hundred  horfe,  and  four  thou- 
fend  foot,  with  which  he  failed  to  Epidaurus.    The  Pe- 
loponnefians,  hearing  how  great  a  force  he  commanded, 
withdrew  their  troops  out  of  Attica,  after  they  had  wafted 
it  for  forty  days.    Pericles,  however,  made  W  faint  ef- 
forts, the  plague  raging  among  his  foldiers  and  feamen. 
On  his  return,  the  fleet,  under  the  command  of  A^non 
and  Cleopompus,  were  fent  againft  Chalcis  aud  Potidea ; 
but  carrying  the  plague  with  them  thither,  they  were  aHe 
to  do  little  or  nothmg ;  fb  that,  after  a  fliort  ftay,  they 
returned  from  thence,  bringing  back  to  Athens  about  fii- 
tcen  hundred  men  out  of  four  thonfand,  the  reft  being 
loft  through  peftilencc  and  war.    Thefe  evils  drove  the  ThtAtht* 
Athenians  to  madnefe  and  defpair.    In  vain  Pi^ricles  made  ^^*fiu   . 
life  of  all  his  eloquence  to  s^eife  them ;  they  fent  am-  f^^t^^^^ 
baffadors  to  Lacedsmon  to  defire  a  peace,  which  the 

^  Tbncyd.  oW  fapra.  Flat,  nbt  fuprai  «  £ibf  iS.  prope  init« 
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Spartans  were  too  proud  to  grant.  After  this  fruitlefs: 
ncgoeiatioHy  Pericles  harangued  the  affembly,  and,  with 
the  utmoll  force  of  reafon,  fought  to  combat  their  ap- 
prehenfions  and  fears.  When  he  bad  done  fpeaking, 
they  confefled  he  was  in  the  right,  in  adTifing  them  to  be- 
gin the  war ;  yet,  diftra£led  with  the  evils  it  had  occa- 
uoned,  they  difmifled  and  fined  him;  yet,  with  an  in* 
conftancy  natural  to  the  people,  they  foon  recalled  him, 
and  vefted  him  with  almofl  abfolute  authority. 

But  the  ftorms  in  his  own  family  did  not  end  fo  eafily '; 
his  fon  Xamhippus  quitted  his  houfe,  becaufe  his  father 
would  not  allow  him  more  xrioney  than  his  eftate  would 
bear ;  but  to  conceal  the  true  caufe,  the  profligate  youth 
gave  out  that  his  father  converfed  criminally  with  his 
.  wife.  During  this  quarrel,  Xanthippus  died  of  the  plague  i 
his  death  was  foon  followed  by  that  of  the  Cfter  of  Peri- 
cles. He  afterwards  loft  the  greater  part  of  his  rela- 
tions, and,  finally,  his  fecond  ton  Faralus.  At  his  fu- 
neral, Pericles  loft  his  heroifm  quite  ;  for  going  to  place 
a  chaplet  oi'  flowers  on  the  head  of  the  corpfe,  he  burft 
out  into  a  flood  of  tears,;i  ^^f^*^  Yf^ch,  being  conveyed 
home,  he  kept  his  houfe^  anci. abandoned  himfelf  to  de- 
fpair.  It  was  then  that  the  Athenians  invited <hixn  to  ac- 
cept of  thofe  honours  of  which  they  had  ftripped  him. 
At  the  perfuafion  of  Alcibiades,  and  others  of  his  friends, 
he  came  abroad,  and  (hewed  himtelf  to  the  people,  who 
received  him  with  acclamations,  and  at  his  requeft  can- 
celled that  verv  unjuft  law,  which  they  had  .made  at  his 
defire,'  for  baftardizing  all  children  of  the  half  Uood. 
In  confequence  of  this  repeal,  he  enrolled  a  fon  of  his,  by 

*  Afpafia,  a  freeman  of  Athens,  by  the  name  of  Pericles* 
In  the  fummer  of  this  year,  a  Peloponnefian  navy,  of 

a  hundred  gallies»  wafted  the  ifland  of  Zacynthus*  To- 
wards the  end  of  the  fummer,  they  fetit  ambaflfadors  to 
the  king  of  Perfia,  to  entreat  his  aiuftance  againft  his  an- 
cient enemies  the  Athenians :  theie  ambafladors  had  it 
alfo  .in  cominiilion  to  make  application  to  Sytacles,  king 
of  Thrace  j  but  his  fon  Sadocus  being  a,  citizen  of  Athens, 
feized  them,  and  delivered  them  to  the  Athenians,  who 
put  them  to  death,  to  teach  the  Lacedaemonians  more 

•  mercy  than  they  had  (hewn  in  killing  fuch  as  they  found 
Jn  their  territories,  who  were  natives  of  places  allied  to 

Athens.  In  the  winter  the  Athenians  fent  Melefander, 
with  a  fleet  of  twenty  (hips,  to  Caria  and  Lycia,  where 
he  was  flain.  About  this  time  Potidea,  which  had  held 
out  from  the  beginning  of  the  war,  being  reduced  to  the 
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ntmoft  extremity,  yielded  to  the  Athenians ;  who  per? 
mitted  the  men  to  depart  each  with  one  garment,  and 
each  woman  with  two.  This  city  was  re-peopled  after-' 
wards  by  a  colony  from  Athens  •*. 

In  the  fpring  of  the  third  year,  Archidamus,  l^ing  of  piaUa 
Sparta,  with  a  great  army,  befieged  PJata^a.  The  Pla-  befiegedly 
t«ans  alleged  that  Faufanias,  after  the  famous  battle  in  '^^  *'»^  ^/ 
the  neighbourhood  of  their  city,  had  declared  them  free,  ^P^^^^* 
wherefore  they  hoped  he  would  not  overturn  what  his 
predeceflbrs  had  folemnly  eftablifhed ;  but  Archidamus 
infiftcd  that  theyfhould  forfake  the  party  of  the  Athe- 
nians, give  up  their  city,  and  all  that  they  had,  during 
the  war,  on  a  promife  of  havingall  things  reftored  when- 
ever peace  ihould  be  made.  The  PJatteans  were  fo  far 
from  accepting  thefe  terms,  that  they  refolved  to  endure 
every  fpeci^s  of  misfortune  rather  than  defert  Athens, 
Archidamus  wafted  their  country,  but  hot  with  impunity; 
forthofe  of  Plataea  made  continual  fallies,  and  cut  off 
great  part  of  his  forces ;  he  then  caufed  the  city  to  be  fet 
on  fire,  and  great  part  of  it  was  reduced  to  aftes,  yet  this 
calamity  had  no  e:ffefl: :  in  the  end,  therefore^  he  was 
conftrained  to  turn  his  fiege  into  a  blockade.  Having 
thrown  up  an  entrenchment,  fortified  with  a  deep  di^ch, 
he  left  a  fuiBcient  number  of  men  to  guarjd  h^3  Uqcs,  and 
then  returned  back  to  Peloppnnefus. 

In  Thrace  and  Acarnania  the  Athenians  fought  with 
;variety  of  fortune^  and,  under  the  command  of  Fhormio, 
gained  two  fmall  vi£tories  at  fea.  But  the  great  event  of  Piriclet. 
this  year  was  the  death  of  Pericles,  which  happened  in  ^* 
the  end  of  the  fummer.  He  fell  by  the  plaj^ne,  but  in  a 
manner  different  from  any  other  perfon  ;  tor  it  hurried 
off  others  fuddenly,  but  it  deftroyed  him  •  by  degrees, 
preying  at  once  on  the  conftitution  of  his  body,  and  the 
noble  faculties  of  his  mind.  Plutarch  fay^,  that  when  he 
drew  near  his  end,  he  (hewed  fomeof  his  friends  an^mulet 
or  charni,  which  the  won^en  had  hung  rpuod  his  neck^ 
intimating,  that  he  muft  be  ve^ry  fick  indeed,  when  he  fufr 
fered  fuch  a  remedy  to  be  applied.  In  his  laft  moments, 
iTome  of  his  friends,  fitting  by  his  bed-fide,  and  conceiv- 
ing him  to  have  loft  his  fenfes,  amufed  themfelves  with 
reckoning  up  the  glorious  events  of  his  life  :  of  a  fudden 
he  raifed  himfelf  on  his  bed,  and  turning  to  them,  faid, 
"  I  wonder  you  fhould  commend  thofe  things  in  me^ 
which  were  as  r^uch  owing  to  fortune  as  any  thing  elfC| 

'  Thucyd.  Diodar.  ft  Herodot.lib.  vii.  cap.  137, 
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znA  which  have  happened  to  others  alfo ;  an^  omit  that 
which  has  been  peculiar  to  me,  and  more  tp  my  reputa- 
tion,  than  all  the  reft,  that  never  any  of  my  fellow  citi- 
zens put  on  mourning  on  my  account."  Thus  Pericle^ 
died  as  he  lived,  as  much  fuperior  to  the  ereateft  men  of 
Athens,  as  they  to  the  vulgar ;  and  after  his  death,  it  ap^ 
peared,  that  the  fame  grandeur,  which  in  other  men  he* 
came  fatal  to  the  commonwealth,  was  in  him  its  prefer* 
vacion ;  only  it  muft  be  allowed,  that  he  gave  way  to  the 
'  corruption  of  the  people,  that  he  might  govern  them ; 
and  that  while  he  exalted  the  Athenian  ftate,  and  adorned 
its  capital,  be  defpoiled  the  people  of  their  virtue,  intror.  ' 
ducing  an  ambitious  fpirit  of  dominion,  inftead  of  that 
love  of  true  glory  which  had  been  cultivated  by  Ariflide^ 
and  Cimon  *  (E).  • 

«  Th^cyd.  lib.  ii.  Plut.  in  VitaPericlis. 

(£)  Pericles  was  very  learn-  doik : "  which  brought  thi 
fri,  «rpecially  in  the  uieful  .pilot  and  his  cppw  to  -their 
(cienoes ;  and^  there  is  a  llary  fenfeB  again*  How  jnuch  he 
related  of  him,  though  the  owed  to  Anaxa^ms  appesn 
.time  in  which  it  happened  is  from  this,  and,  indeed,  from 
not  very  well  fixed;  but  it  almofi  every  great  circumftanc^ 
muft  have  been  within  a  vear  of  his  liie ;  how  graceful  1» 
or  two  of  his  death  at  ikrtneft,  was,  the  reader  wtlTdetenniBe. 
^hich  (hews  what  courage  he  wkea  he  hearB  that  he  (uflcMn 
had,  and  of  what  a  di&rent  thatwvfeinan  tobein  fuchflif- 
fcmper  he  «as  £rom  moft  of  tnife,  lfe^  timming  Unielf 
his  anmtiynran :  juft  as  be  on  the  ;^«ad,  and  miifliag 
was  jgoiqgaii  homd  the  fleet,  and  his  face  m  his  cloak,  he  toA  ^ 
had  catered  the  admiral's  gal-  refoluticMi  xaf  flarvix^g  to  death. 
lej^,  anecfipfe  of  the  fun  hap-  When  Pericles  was  cold  oftblsi 
nencd,  which  firuck  all  the  he  ran  to  him  in  all  haiiiej  ys^~ 
teamen  with  aftonifliment,  and  indead  of  lamenting  his  (fiv 
terrified  his  own  pilot  fo  much,  tcefa,  he  bewailed  his  cwa 
that  he  was  incapable  of  per-  tofs,  in  caf^  he  ihonld  be  de- 
forming his  duty.  Pcncles  prived  of  ib  wife  a  counfdk>r; 
percetmg  this,  kiftiuidy  pull-  to  which  Anaxagoras,  open* 
td  off  his  dh»k,  and  muffing  ing,hi8  4floak,  anfwered  with  a 
up  the  nanis  &oe  in  it,  aiked  low  voice:  ^  ^[^ofe,  Berictei 
htnif  that  was  terrible,  and  who  have  need  of  a  lamp,  fup- 
fvb«ther  he  dcow  any  iU  osien  ply  k  with  <mL'*  Wherei^poa 
fr«am  it  ?  fie  anfwered,  .  No*  the  iiatefmaj^  took  him  homei 
*^  Why  then,  faid  Perijslea,  and  ufed  him  better  for  thr 
what  cUfference  can  you  make  future*  It  was  at  his  motion 
between  one  darkneis  and  the  that  the  Athenians  felzcd  the 
other,  except  that  what  fhades  treafure  of  all  Greece  at  Delos, 
the  fun  is    bigger   thap  my  and  applied  agreat{>artof  itto 

the 
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In  the  fummer  fpllp^iiig  ihe  Pelof  onqefian$3  un^^f  Archida>- 
d)^  cpnimand  of  Archidamus,  invaded  Attica  the  thirij  www- 
jtiqie,  dcftrpying  the  ripe  cor|i,  apd  wafting,  with  impla-  ^^**'''* 
csioi^  n^alice,  whatever  beloxiged  to  the  Athenians,  though 
.lirithout  prpfet  to  th^mfelves.  *  In  the  ipean  time  the  whole 
iflie  oi  Le(bo8|  the  pity  i^ii4  diftrift  of  ftlethymn^  pnlir 
ipxpeptedy  revolted  from  thp  AtJ?^niaps,  who  theyeypofi 
im%  ^  fleet  of  forty  gaUies,  tu^rfer  tb?  porpmand  pf  Clip* 
f  idesy  and  two  other  generals ;  their  prqers  yr^re  to  ag* 
_pcar  before  ^e  city  pf  RJityl^ne,  to  demand  that  the  citi- 
^jei^  iQipuld  pull  4pi^n  t:heir  w^lls^ and  deliver  m)  tlieir  ^ips; 
^d»  in  cafe  pf  refufal,  they  were  then  to  ^&.  pffepfively. 
The  Mityknians  gn4e^vpjiiri?4  to  gpufc  th^  Athenians,    Tht  Mity- 
9lid  to  that  end  procured  %  |r^cc  till  tjiey  fent  ap>b^ff;|-  ^'"^^f  '"'• 


the  adprnifig  of  their  o^n  icitv  ; 
which  when  complained  91  as 
^  breach  of  truft,  t'ericles  thus 
ilefended  k :  **  It  was  given, 
laid  he,  to  defend  Greece  from 
the  Barbarians,  which  the  A- 
Jheaiaas  having  done,  have  a 
juft  title  to  i&  mooeiy;   for 


prince.  In  times  of  peace, 
wh€n  he  apprehended  that  the 
mgrm^rs  pt  the  people  might 
be  moft  dangerous,  he  caufed 
them  to  be  d^ughted  o'f  in 
colonies,  and  therifby  rendered 
tfaoie  dependent  abroad,  who 
would  have  been  fa&ious  at 
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fp^wsy^  (aid  Nie,  is  not  tb^rs  )iobms  :  ip  a  wprd,  he  made  A* 

vhP  £i^^9  I^Vt  ^ip5  whore-  thensthe  richefland  raoflppHF* 

l^eive^  provided  they  fulfil  the  prful  of  the  Greek  flates ;   he 

jibe  pondluqns ;  and  p  the  A-  exalted  the  power  qf  the  peo*- 

thenians  were  always  ready  to  pie,  which  all  the  other  chiefs 

'fSLxrj  on  the  war,  it  was  bu^  had  fought  to  deprefs ;   and* 

luft  that  fomething  fhould  be  in  the  midftofail  the  Athenian 

dope  for  their  peace,    and  to  greatnefs,  when  her  cotnmona 

'give  life  and  fpirit  to  tradef*- '  were  mofl  vain,  and  mo^  un* 

«aen,    which  w]^s  effe^^d  hy  unrulj^r,  he  directed  all  things 

4iiefe  pidDilic  buildings  »'*    This  at  his  mJX ;  vras  but  once,  anid 

McsJioitmg  drew   "Over    to  his  ^n  b«t  for  a  fmall  riipe  in 

^r^y^  .a^ercba^its^  fcaipen,  la-  dtfg^ace,    recalled   ja&erwards 

^iMirers^apd^ctil^qf^l kinds;  yif\t\\  honour  by  |}i|e  jpeople, 

^pv  fuch  as  were  np^  obliged  find  remdned  in  polle^on  qf 

Jtius  )^ay,  he  pr9vi4ed  largpfies  his  ,  authority    to  his    death* 

'tor  them,iand  peniiohs  from  the  But,  in  the  midii  of  this  great 

public  ftock^wh^ncp  i^^Py  ^i-  f^^^tun^,  his  hands  werp  clean, 

Tcrs  of  hjs  own  time  con^p^in,  he  cfid  all  things  for  Athens, 

that  whereas  other  Athenians  and  nothing  for  Mm&flf,  leaving 

liad  made  themfelves  eminent,  ing  his  paternal  eftate  rather  dw 

-Perides  ^faad  made  himfelf  a  minilbed  than  improved  (i). 

0}  Plfft.  m  Vita  Pencl'if.  Tlmeyd.  lib.  j.  ^  ii.  I^odor.  Sicul. 
lib.  xi*  XII,  Jitftih.  lib,  tii.  cap,  j,  Val.'  Max.  ,lib.  viii.  cap.  11.  &? 
SBttlt.  al. 
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dors  to  Athens ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  they  difpatqlied 
other  ^^mbaffadors  to  intreat  aid  of  the  Lacedadmomans^ 
\vho  direfted  them  to  make  their  folcron  application  at 
the  Olympic  games,  to  the  feveral  ftates  of  Greec^e.   Thi$ 
advice  they  followed,  and  were  admitted  into  the  alliance 
formed  againfl  Athens.     The  Spartans  meditated  another 
inroad  into  Attica,  and  adually  advanced  ^$  far  as  the 
Ifthmus  \  but  their  allies  not  fending  their  quotas  as  they 
had  promifed,  they  retired,  having  received  advice   that 
an  Athenian  fleet  nad  appeared  upon  the  coaft  of  Pclopbttr 
nefus.     Yet  the  Peloponnefians,  in  parfuance  of  their 
promife  to  the  Mitylenians,  fent  a  fleet  of  forty  gallies  to 
their  afliftance  ;  but  they  were  able  td  effeft  little,  becaufb 
the  Athenians  had  fent  a  hundred  gallies  to  that  coaft. 
Hitherto  they  purfued  the  maxims  of  Pericles,  and  cultir 
vated  a  haval  force ;  but  as  this  coft  immenfe  fumsof  mo- 
ney, they  m^de  new  demands  upon  their  allies,,  and  raifed 
that  tax  which  Ariftides  had  impofed,  with  the  confent  of 
the 'Greeks,  by  which  they  were  enabled  to  maintain  a 
fleet  of  two  hundred  and  nfty  gallies. 
MityliHi     .     xbe  Mitylenians,  and  the  reft  of  the  Le(bians,  incenfed 
h/ifgidh    at  thofc  of  Methymna,  for   remaining  ftedfaft  in  their 
titaftj,        "duty  to  the  Athenians,  made  incurltons  into  their  country; 
whereupon  the  Athenians  invefted  the  city  of  Mitylene, 
and  obliged  them  to  defend  their  ovm  territories,  inftead 
of  o (Fending  their  neighbours.     Plataea  was  all  this  time 
blocked  up,  its  little  garrifon  confifl:ipg  of  four  hundred  na- 
tives, and  eighty  Athenians,  having  thus  long  withftood 
the  whole  power  of  Peloponnefus ;  but,  having  no  hop^ 
of  afliftance  from  Athene,  and  being  very  much  ftreight- 
cned  for  provifions,  they  refolved  to  force  a  paflTage  through 
the  enemy's  lines  ;  which  defign,  when  they  came  to  exCf- 
cute,  many  flagged :    three  hundred,  however,  perfifted 
in  their  intention,  and  fell  with  fuch  fury  on  their  cncr 
niies,  that  two  hundred  and  twelve  forced  a  paflage,  and 
marched  to  Athens,  the  reft  were  compelled  to  retire  into 
the  city.    Thus  ended  the  fourth  year  of  the  Peloponne* 
fian  war ', 
lliiyUni         In  the  beginning  of  the  next  year,  the  PeloponneGans 
t4^iM,         fent  forty  (hips  to  the  relief  of  Mitylcnc  j  and,  at  the 
fame  time,  entered  with  a  great  army  into.  Attica,  for  the 
fifth  time,  under  the  command  of  Cleomenes.    The  Athe- 
nians were  exceedingly  diftrefled  by  thefe  cruel  ravagers ; 
but  in  the  mean  time  their  troops  were  vi6lorious  in 

f  Thucyd. .piodor:  ubi  fupra. 
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Leftos.     Paches,    who    commanded    before    Mitykne, 
'obliged  It  to  furrender  before  the  Poloppnnefian  fleet,  fent 
to  fuccour  it,  could  arrive  j  he  likewife  chafed  that  fleet, 
and  returning  to  Lelbos,  fent  the  Lacedaemonian  niiniiler, 
^hom  he  found  in  Mitylene,  together  with  a  deputation 
froin  the  inhabitants  of  that  place,  to  Athens,  where  the 
Lacedaemonian  was  immediately  put  to  death.     In  a  ge-  fy^cree  •fs 
neral  a'flfembly  of  the  people,  it  was  refolved,  at  the  mo-  dering  aS 
tion  of  Cleori,  that  orders  fhould  be  fent  to  Paches,  to  the  Mity* 
put  all  the  Mitylenians,  who  were    at  man^s  eftate,  to  ttnianst% 
death,  and  to   lell  the   women  and  children  for  flaves.  /^,^' '* 
Next  day,  however,  they  reconfidered  this  decree,  which  foUflr 
"Cicon  ftill  fupported  with  all  his  eloquence ;  but  Diodo-  Jlaveu 
rus,  an  orator  of  a  milder  difpofition,  having  (hewn  how 
injurious  it  would  be  to  the  Athenian  glory,  to  deal  fo 
fevferely  with  perfons  who  had  furrendered  at  difcretion,  7-;^^  decree 
it  was  carried  by  a   fmall  majority  to  reverfe  the  decree,  revoked, 
A  clean  (hip  was  immediately  difpatched  to  Lcfbos,  to 
countermand  the  orders  that  had  been  fent  to  Paches  the 
day  before;    and  inftruftions  were  given   to  the  com- 
mander to  make  all  the  fail  he  could,  that  he  might  ar- 
riv?  before  the  other  (hip  ;  but  he  was  di (lanced,  notwith- 
ftanding  all  his  endeavours.    He  arrived,  however,  time 
enough  to  fave  the  Mitylenians  from  utter  deftruftion; 
for  Paches  being  a  m;in  of  great  humanity,  took  a  day  to 
cohfider  the  orders  he  had  received,  and  in  that  fpace  the 
galley  arrived  which  brought  him  a  countermand^     The  TAe  inha^ 
Athenians,  however,  did  not  wholly  pardon  the  Mityle-  hitanu 
nians ;  on  the  contrary,  they  put  a  thoufand  of  the  prin-  treaud 
cipal  rebels  to  the  fword,  demoliflicd  the  walls  of  tjie  city,  ^''^'T^w* 
fcized  the  (hips,  divided  the  lands  among  themfelves,  and 
let  them  to  the  Mitylenians  at  very  high  rents. 

The  fame  fummer  they  made  themfelves  matters  of  the  ^^^  Athe* 
ifland  of  Minoas,  they  leized  likewife  the  port  of  Nifaea^  ^T^'iu^H 
and  fortified  it;  which    acquifitions  were  of  great  im-  ^/^^J^^ 
portancc  to  them.     The  Plataeans,  driven  ,to  the  faft  ex-  ^,   „. 
tremity,  furrendered ;  and,  by  the  judgment  of  the  La-  taansfur* 
ccdaemonians,  were,  to  the  number  of  two  hundred,  in-  render. 
eluding  twenty-five  Athenians,  put  to  death,  and  iheir 
women  fold  for  flaves.    Such  was  the  end  of  one  of  the 
bravefl:  and  moft  generous  people;  of  Greece.    Their  city    .  , 
was  feme  time  afterwards  razed' by  their  implacable  cne- 
niies  the  Thebans^  who  left  only  an  inn,  to  fhew  where  it 
flood.    The  fame,  however,  of   its  ancient  inhabitants 
nioved  Alexander  the  Great  to  rebuild  it  in  the  fequel. 

In 
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rhifmmMs      In  the  courfe  of  thi^  yegr  h^ppi^iK^  thp  iAm9us  fc^kion 
fiSikm  9f    in  Corcyra^  from  whence  future  fedkipn$|  when  t^or  jsfo 
C9rcyr»*      lc£U  rendered  them  terrible^  were  ftyled  Cormiiin.    Wp 
Ijave  already  obferved^  th^t  the  war  wag^d  py  this  ft^tip 
9gainft  the  Corinchians,  induced  the  {^^loppnfiefian  war* 
9nd  in  feeaking  thereof,  we  have  fiie^n  th^t  ^  gregt  9\unp 
ber  of  Corcyrians  were  carried  away  prifoners  into  Pdo* 
ponneAis,  where  the  chief  of  thein  were  well  tre^te^i 
though  the  reft  were  fold  for  flayes.    The  re^fpn  pf  thi^ 
.  cpndufl  of  the  Corinthians  wa$  a  defign  they  ha^  formed* 
of  engaging  thefe  Corcyrians,  to  infiiusnce  th^ir  p otwtiy- 
men  to  fide  with  them  and  their  allien  \  \^ith  thU  latent, 
they  behaved  with  all  the  lenity  and  teod^raej^  iniagiar 
able,  inflilling  into  them  by  decrees  an  ayerfipp  tp  'd?-< 
mocratic  government.    When  it  wa$  found    that  ^? 
Corcyrian  prifoners  had  thoroughly  imbibed  thefe  pria* 
ciples,  they  were  told,  that  on  condition   they  woui4 
ule  their  intereft  at  bomfe  in  favour  pf  (hP  itllie$,  ai)4 
to  the  prejudice  of  Athens,  they  might  pbtgiji  tW 
freedom.     The  Corcyrians  promifed  Igrgely^    r^t^me^ 
bomci  and,  which  may  feem  extraordip^ry«  ^Qde^tvpurcd 
to  perform  all  they  promifed.    From  tbpfc  endeavours 
fprung  the  fcdition  before  mentioned.    ,At  <&&,  fuch  2fi 
wefe  for  an  ariilocracy,  prevailed,  aad,  by  pnpan^  of  diei; 
.  power,  deftroyed  tboie  who  inclined  tp  .a  dempcratic  go- 
vernment :  they  were  aflifted  by  the  PeJoppnneCans  \  put 
the  Athenians  fending  4  fleet,  and  ^ft^rw^rd^  ^notbef 
fleets  to  the  afliftance  of  the  diilroffed  p^rt^,  the  Pdo^p* 
nefians  wtre  forced  to  withdraw.    In  gppieaupnc^  of  this, 
the  democr;»tic  party  in  Cprcyra,  revenged  the  injuries 
they  had  received  from  the  now  depfefled  ff^Qion  ;  wf 
would  they  fuffcr  »ny  notions  of  religion  tp  rcftrjaiin  ^im 
hands,  hut  dragged  away  fuppliapts  frpm  thfi  ^rs  to  exe- 
cution, on  the  maxims  of  all  f^ioB«  thsJt  jjt  w^^  for  tkp 
public  good-    Almoft  all  tht  ftates  in  Gr^cc  jfeU^n  tfcfjir 
;  turns  the  Jike  commotions,  ivhich  were  alway*  .<waicd 

1)y  agents  from  Sparta  an4  vAthen§,  the  fprm^  Jfxtl^w^ 
to  fettle  ariftocracies  every  ^ivhcr^,  jand  the  latter  e^^ertjinj 
her  utmoft  pow<:r  tp  pftablift  the  demperatip  foxm  of  |p- 
vernwicnt. 
Athens  in*        In  the  midft  of  thefe  mom^ntoy.s  a$a.ii^^  .thei  Atb^nilio^ 
gages  in  a    ^ere  engaged  in  a  Titw  war,  which  proved*  in  the  eodi 
menaiifar.    ^^^^  f^^j^j  j^  them  than  fU  the  reft.     Thje  inhabitants  of 
Sicily  were  divided  into  two  factions,  the  ^qp  Ayloi  the 
Doricj  which  had  the  (late  pf  Syraqu^  iat  it^  h^a^  %  ^'^ 

J  other 
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other  the  Ioqici  which  owned  the  Leomioes  for  their 
chiefs ;  the  latter  coacciving  themfehres  too  weak  without 
foreign  aid»  .applkd  to  Athens,  aod  fent  Gorgias^  a  great 
prator,  to  entreat  their  aJEftance.  Neyer  was  any  minifter 
better  fuited  to  his  negociation  than  tols  roan  to  treat  with 
the  Athenians }  he  wa^  bold>  vaini  and  eloquent,  and  fp 
(bothed  the  ears  qf  the  people  by  his  JTpeeches^  that  they 
ran  headlong  into  a  war,  \niich  they  were  at  thi»  per/od 
unable  to  maintain..  Pericles  had  cautioned  them  againft 
fuch  engagements  at  the  begiilning  of  the  war ;  be  told 
them  that  they  might  be  fuccefsful,  if  they  meddled  with 
nothing  elfe  ;  and  that  their  fucceis  would  fix  their  em-  * 

pirej  and  fecure  Athens  in  as  high  a  ilate  as  ihe  could  ex- 
pe(^  or  ought  to  dedre.  But  the  people,  giddy  with  fuc- 
f:efs,  and  hoping  at  once  to  grafp  the  empire  of  Greece^ 
vith  the  dominion  of  Sicily^  refolved  to  aflift  the  the  Le- 
ontines,  and  difpatched  a  fleet  under  the  command  of  La^ 
chetesand  Chabrias(F), 

At  the  beginning  of  the  next  fummer,  the  Poloponne-  E'vntsitf 
fians,  under  the  command  of  Agis,  the  fon  of  Arcbidamus,  *^*'^*f  1^ 
bilg  of  Sparta,  invaded  Attica^  or  rather  aflembled  ^^^^^ 
i^rmy  in  order  tp  invade  it  j  for  the  many  earthquakes 
which  h^pened  at  this  time  throughout  GreecCj  alanned 
them  fo  much,  that  thevfobn  returned'    The  war  was 
carried  on  in  $icily  witn  various  fuccefs ;  Carcadesi  one 
of  their  generals,  beii^  flain,  the  fole  command  devolved 
)ipon  Pacbes,  who  difcharged  his  tru&  with  &^^t  repu- 
tation.   At  Athens  tihe  .people  ordered  new  mips  to  be 
^ted  <out,  and  created  new  admirals  to  command  them  \ 
^mon^  thefe  Demoilhenes  gained  ^reat  reputation,  and 
)nade  himfcif  very  agreeable  to  their  allies*    The  Athe- 
fiians,  however,  received  (bme  check  from  the  ^tolians  % 

(F)  The  plague,  however,  falling  in  the  wii;ter,  and  a 

inade  prodigtous  havock  in  the  very    hot  fummer  fonowing, 

niidft  of  dl  thefe  great  defigns,  dunng  which  the  Etefian  gales, 

cwtiag  off  this  year  four  thou-  or  evening  breezes,  were  want- 

fc»fl  ei^ens,  three   hundred  ing.    The    Athcmans,    how- 

fBi^hiB,  woA  as  infiaite  num-  ever;  afcribed  it  to  the  pollu- 

\n  «f  meaaer  peopk.    ^iodo-  -  don  o^the  tie  of  Deioai,  by  the 

rin  in,  ten  tnou&nd.;   he  faulting  ^ad    bodies  there; 

likewiie    accquaints    us    with  which  tliey  therefore  ea^ fed  t«» 

3ilttt  lie  fuMc^s  to  have  boeo.  be  removed,  and  fou^t  to  a[>- 

thepu]ie.otthisdiflemper  $  be  peafe  Apollo  by  various  iacri« 

^Tenfaesitehaefly  10  great  rains  fices(i). 

|i)  Thucyd*Jib.iii«  JDiodor.  Sicul.  lib.  %iX. 

but 
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feut  in  the  winter  they  thricje  oTcrthrcw  the  AmbraciotSi 
and  conftrained  them  to  conclude  a  peace  with  the  Acar* 
naniansj  the  allies  of  Athens.  Elurymedon  and  Sophocles, 
who  commanded  in  Sicily,  gained,  as  the  winter  ad' 
vancedi  fome  advantages  over  the  Syracufans ;  and  in 
this  year  it  was  remarked,  that  Mount  ^tna  made  a 
greater  eruption  than  had  appeared  for  fifty  years  ;  thus 
ended  the  fixth  year  of  the  war  '. 

In  the  fucceedine  fpring,  Agis,  the  fon  of  ArchidamuSi 
invaded  Attica  with  a  j?reat  army ;  the  Athenians,  how- 
ever, fitted  out  a  great  neet,  fending  forty  (hips  to  Sicily, 
and  gave  inftrudions  to  their  commanders  to  keep  a  ftrift 
eye  on  Corcyra,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  under  great 
apprehenfions  left  their  exiles  fhould  make  any  attempt, 
or  the  Peloponnefians  make  a  defcent  in  their  neighbour- 
Dimfiki'    hood.    Demofthenes  was  fent  with  anpther  fleet  to  infeft 
n/r  inftfts    the  coafts  of  Peloponnefus  :  he  was  one  of  the  greateft 
t^^^fi  ^f  generals  of  his  time,  and  gave  evident  proofs  of  his  ta- 
FMpmMi-   lents  in  this  expedition  ;  for,  as  the  fleet  paflTed  Laconia, 
'   *  he  took  notice  of  the  promontory  of  Pylus,  which  was 

united  to  the  land  by  a  narrow  iithmus,  having  before  it 
a  barren  ifland,  about  two  miles  in  circumference,  in 
which  however  there  was  a  very  fafe  port,  fecured  againft 
all  winds,  either  by  the  head-land,  or  by  the  ifle.  0I>- 
ferving  thefe  advantages,  he  conceived  that  a  garrifon  left 
here  would  engage  the  attention  of  the  Peloponnefians ;  he 
propofed  therefore  to  his  colleagues,  that  they  fhould  im- 
mediately feize,  and  fortify  it  with  the  utmbft  expedidonj 
but  they  defiring  rather  to  fulfil  their  inftru£bions,  than  to 
do  extraordinary  fervice,  which,  probably  might  not  be 
approved,  refufed  to  follow  his  advice,  and  infifled  upon 
failing  to  Corcyra.  A  ftorm  arifing,  obliged  the  fleet  to 
put  into  the  haven,  where  Demofthenes  revived  his  pcr- 
fuafions  to  feize  and  fortify  fo  convenient  a  poft,  but  in 
vain  ;  his  colleagues  were  of  a  contrary  opinion,  fo  that 
Jie  was  forced  to  give  way:  the  foldiers,  however,  de- 
clared unanimoufly  that  they  would  not  quit  the  placet 
but  immediately  began  to  fortify  it,  and  in  fix  days  finifliei 
a  ftrong  wall ;  and  then  the  reft  of  the  admirals  failing 
for  Corcyra,  left  Demofthenes  with  five  fhips  to  guard  his 
new-railed  fortifications.  . 
fjhs  he'  As  foon  as  the  news  of  this  event  was  carried  to  thePe- 

Jugedbythe  foponnefian  army,  it  was  .immediately  refolved  to  return 
Spartans,     y^^^^  ^^^  befiege  Pyius,    When  they  arrived  before  the 

%  Thucyd.  lib.  iii.  Died.  Slcul.lib.  xil.  * 
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places,  they  took  pofleilion  of  the  harbour,  and  caufed  -a 
cWen  body  of  Spartans  to  take  poiTeiTion  at  the  fame 
time  of  the.ifland  Spha£teria:  thefe  precautions  taken, 
they  attacked  the  Athenian  retrenchments  with  great  vi* 
gour ;  Demofthenes  and  his  garrifon  made  a  brave  de* 
.fence,  and  a  fleet  of  forty  Athenian  fliips  arriving  very 
feafonably,  offered  battle  to  the  Peloponnefian  fleet  j  but 
this  being  declined,  becaufe  the  Lacedaemonians  were  de-< 
thmined  to  attack  Pylus,  the  Athenians  boldly  failed  into 
the  harbour,  funk  mod  of  the  veiTels,  and  took  the  reft ; 
after  which  they  beiSeged  the  Spartans  in  the  iflc,  a  cir- 
cumftance  which  threw  the  affairs  of  the  Peloponnefians 
into  the  greateft  diforder.  The  Lacedaemonians  fent  for 
their  magiilrates  to  the  camp,  which  was  their  cuftom  in 
all  great  dangers ;  and  they  perceiving  that  no  fafety  could 
be  obtained  for  the  Spartans  in  Sphaoieria,  but  by  a  treaty 
\nth  the  enemy,  concluded  a  truce  with  the  Athenian 
army,  while  a  negociation  was  carried  on  at  Athen$. 
The  articles  of  this  truce  were,  that  the  Peloponnefians 
ihoulfi  deliver  up  all  their  fhips,  on  condition  to  have 
them  pqnftually  reftored,  in  cafe  the  treaty  did  not  take 
tSt(k'\  that  neither  .the  Athenians  nor  they  {hould  under- 
take any  thing  till  this,  negociation  was  ended  ;  that  a  cer*^ 
tain  quantity  of  prpvifions  (hould  be  carried  daily  to. the, 
ifland,  but  that  no  ihip  fliould  attempt  to  pafs  thither 
clandeftinely ;  that  the  truce  fhould  end  at  the  return  of 
theanibaffadois;.and.that  if,  in  the  mean  time,  it  were, 
broken  in  any  of  its  aJ*ticles,  the  w;hol^  Ihould  be  utterly, 
void.  Xhe  Lacedaemonia];!  ambaffadors  addreffed  the  Athe* 
mans  with  great  gravity  and  wifdom  ;  they  (hewed  them 
how  much  for  their  honour  it  would  be  to  rnake  a  peace' 
at  their  requeft ;  and>  in  proof  of  this  allegation,  they 
urged  an  argument  wonhy  of  the  Spartans  :  **  You  have 
now,  fay  they,  an  advantage,  which,  whether  it  be  owing 
to  your  wifdom,  or  fortune,  maybe  difputed  hereafter ; 
but  if  you  lay  hold  of  this  occafion,  to  make  a  juft  and 
honourable  peace*  .you  will  (hew  that  your  nation  do  not 
acquire  advantages'  by  chance,  but  by  prudence  ;  whereas^ 
if  you  dp  not  make  peaqe,  you  will  rifque  that  reputationy 
and  even  thofe  advantages,  from  the  pride  of  which  you 
KJeQ  the  accommodation  we  offer  .'*  -  The  Athenians  in 
general  were  inclined  to  put  an  end  to  this  troublefome 
war;  but  Cleon,  one  of  their  demagogues,  a  warm  and 
obftinate  man,  prevailed  upon  them  to  infift  on  very  un- 
reafonable  conditions*  and  treated  the  ambaffadors  in  fuch. 
a  maiiner,  that  finding  nothing  could  be  done  with  ho- 
nour. 
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ifoiir,  t\ttf  withdrew,  and  by  their  return  to  tlic  caftf^ 
pat  wi  end  to  the  traec.    The  Pctoponnefians  then  d«e* 
ntMitled  thchr  ihips  5  but  the  Athenians  pretending  that 
the  tfticc  had  been  infringed,  refafed  to  deKver  them,  ani 
thereby  kept  the  pofleflkm  of  fixtjr  good  veflels^  to  which 
they  htd  bnt  a  very  indiftrcnt  title. 
H^itiis        Hoftifittcs-bcmg  recommenced  on  both  fides,  theLacc-*' 
riMnviJ,     dvftmonians  attacked  the  Athenian  retrenchments  at  Pylus, 
M4iile  the  Athenians  renewed  their  affiiults  on  the  Lacedae* 
rikonians  at  Sphafleria  ;  the  latter,  though  under  alt  the 
difcouraeements  imagmable,  behaved  with  great  braverf, 
inibmuch  that  the  bimnefs  went  on  very  flowly ;  a  delay 
which  gave  the  people  of  Athens  much  uneafinefs.    They 
began  to  wifh  they  had  embraced  the  peace,  and  to  rail 
vehemently  at  Cleon ;  who,  to  excufe  himfelf  faid,  that  il 
^ould  be  eafy  for  the  general  of  the  forces  they  were  now 
lending,  to  attack  the  Spartans  in  the  iile,  and  put  an  end 
CUmtap*     to  this  difpute  at  once.    Nicias,  who  had  been  appointed 
fwited  t9     to  this  command,  immediately  obferved,  that  if  Cleon  be- 
^•**?JJ*J.    lieved  he  could  perform  great  aftions,  he  ought  to  go 
^cuL'      thither  in  peribn ;  the  latter  conceiving  this  hint  to  be 
tnonians  at  meant  only  to  try  him,  laid  he  was  ready  to  go  with  al 
SpkaSt-      his  h«irt ;  and  he  no  fooncr  pronounced  thefe  wordsi 
♦^  than  Nicias  declared  he  had  relinquiflied  his  charge.. 

Cleon,  thus  caught  in  his  own  fnare,  pleaded  that  he  Wm 
no  general ;  but  Nicias  anfwered,  he  might  then  become 
one.  Cleon  then  advancing,  faid,  *^  I  am  fo  little  afraid 
'  of  the  enemy,  that  I  will  defire  but  a  very  fmall  body  of 
troops  J  and  yet,  in  conjunction  with  thofe  at  Pylus,  I 
wilt  undertake,  in  twenty  days,  either  to  vanquilhthe 
Spartans  ytm  are  in  fuch  pain  about^  or  perifh  in  the  at- 
tempt t  *•  a  declaration  which  excited  the  laughter  of  the 
people.  They  decreed  him,  however,  the  troops  hft  *- 
fired ;  and  he  fet  fail  on  this  expedition,  in  which  he  con- 
duced himfelf  with  great  prudence  and  fortitude  5  for  he 
iirft  fent  fent  a  herald  to  the  cnettiy*s  camp,  fignifyingi 
tlvat  if  the  Lacedsemonians  in  the  iue  woula  furrcndcral 
dtfcretion,  a  new  ncgociation  might  be  commenced  j  hot' 
thfs  demand  being  looked  upon  as  diAonourable  to  the 
Lacedaemonian  totej^  was  rejeiled.  He  afterwards,  in 
eonjundion  with  Demofthenes,  made  a  defcent  upon  the 
iBaft^  and  partly  by  tondnft,  and  nartly  by  valour,  rc- 
d^iced  the  Spartans  to  the  laft  extremity. 

Cleon  perceiving  it  was  now  in  their  power  to  cut  Acfe 
brave  men  to  pieces^  reftrained  his  Athenians,  and  fent  a 
htraM  to  inform  them,  that  they  might  yet  yield  at  difcre- 

tion; 
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tkm;  whei^elijran  the  LacedsBfnonian  coTtimznittj  ^tlto 

kad  beep  the  third  officer  in  the  army,  his  two^periors 

beixig  killed,  demanded  a  conference  with  the  Athemoti 

jjoierals,  in  which  he  defired  ieave  to  fend  for  orders  to 

the  PeloponneGan  camp ;  but  that  requeft  wa$  refufed ; . 

at  length  the  terms  ofiered  were  accepted,  and  the  pri*  th  rwdui^ 

feners  were  put  on  board  the  ftips,  in  order  to  be  coa^^  ^pioit* 

vejed  to  Athehi^    They  had  fuftained  a  fiege  of  tw^ftty-i 

two  days,  and  an  engagement,  wherein  they  Toft  one  httn*'' 

dred  and  tWeaty-eight  perfons  oat  of  four  hundred  and 

twenty;  fo  that  tvkro  hundred  and  ninety-two  yielded. 

Ckon,  who  had  been  laughed  at  when  he  made  it^  perv 

iionned  etaAly  his  promife,  producing  the  prifon^rt  with** 

in  the  time  prefixed«    This  event  eUt^d  thtf  people^  wfaor 

in  (htir  next  aflemUy  decreed,  that  thefe  prifoners  fliould 

k  (hfely  kept  till  a  peace  fliduid  be  made^  unlefs  the  P^^ 

bp^nefi^ns  fbottld  m  the  mean  time  invade  Attica^  in 

wbich  cafe  they  rdblved  to  put  them  to  death.    They 

kat  a  cdony  df  Mi^enians,  who  had  been  cruelly  eac^^ 

ptiUed  their  own  couiitty  by  the  Spartans,  tt>  repoffefs 

Pylus,  and  their  neighbourhood  was  fo  difagreeable  to  the 

iscedaemonikn%  tliat  they  quickly  refolted  to  fend  atn-- 

kfladiors  again  to  Athens,  in  order,  if  it  was  pofibliSi  to* 

f  at  an  end  to  the  wan    The  people  of  Athens  were  tifm 

ikiuch  exalted  with  their  fuccefs,  to  tteut  the  Lactdsemo-^ 

nbns,  either  with  juftice  or  candour )  at«i  the  andKifladofft^ 

of  that  fteady  naition,  difdaintng  10  be  amufed  with  f  ri^ 

toIobs  pretences,  returned  without  effeft. 

This  fuminer  the  Athenians  fought  the  CoiinthiMs  near 
tilt  IfthmuB.  They  fent  likewife  a  fleet  to  Sialliy,  which^ 
fcet  had  inftrudion»  to  put  in  at  Cbrcyra,  and  to  aiSft 
die  government  there  againft  die  faOion  which  was  iti  the 
ifltereft  of  (ihe  Latedfemonians :  this  ftrtice  ihey  eflfe£tualiy  laaiUm^ 
performed  $  for  they  gave  t^e  Corcytians  fueh  affiftance,  nUm/a^i^ 
that  the  ettiles  fell  into  their  powers  they  imprifoned^i  «»  «'  c*or- 
and  afterwards,  by  twenty  at  a  tinie,-e)recuted  them,  whh 
all  the  circtimftances  of  ra^  and  cf  uefiy  that  civil  furf 
conld  invent.  When  there  wbire  only  iixty  (remaining, 
diey  -befought  the  Athe»iiatt6  to  put  them  to  death,  amtf 
aot  deliver  them  up  t^  their  coiintrymeyi.  The  ODfcyw^ 
liaiis  thereupon  6&rrdtimd1ng  the  phee  where  tfaty  Vere^ 
coafined)  etidwroured  to  buff  them  under  their  darts> 
which  cnseky  driving  the  unhappy  men  into  de^tr,  they' 
ftratt^d  and  onfaerwift  defttoyed  themfelvi^  with  their 
own  hands.  Such  was  the  dreadful  end  of  that  miferable 
feditioD,  whilsh  fbr  f6  many  ytars  rent  this  little  ifland^, 

and 
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knd  made  the  Corcyrians  endure  greater  evil  frghi  theili^ 
felveS)  than  they  had  ever  felt  from  any  enemy.     Thd 
Athenians  were  this  year  fuccefeful  in  fome  other  ezpe- 
ditiqjtiSy  which,   to  .avoid  prolixity,  we   fball  omit,  and 
refer  our  readers  to  an  account  of  them  in  Thucydides. 
Mm  mmhuf-      ^^  ^he  winter,  a  Perfian  ambaffador,  whofe  name  was 
Jmdw  fr9m  Artaphemes,  being  fent  to  Lacedasmon,  was  intercepted 
thihmgof  in  Thrace,  and  brought  prifoner  to  Athens.    His  letters 
\hLa^'     *"^  inftruftions  were  read*,  but  when  it  was  difcovercd 
ignmmans'"  ^'^  ^^^7  ^*^  "^^  concern  the  Athenians,  he  was  dif- 
mterciptid  mifled,  and  other  ambafladors  from  Athens  were  fent  with 
kf  thiAikt'  him  to  Ephefus  ;  when  they  arrived,  they  were  informed 
*"f*f»^**'  that   Artaxerxes,  the   Perfian  monarch,  was  dead;    by 
i^^v*  '     which  event  their  commiflion  being  determined,  they  re- 
turned home.    Towards  the  end  bf  the  year,  the  Athe- 
nians apprehended  that  the  inhabitants  of  Chioa  had  an 
intention  to  defert  them  *,    they  therefore  fent  a    fleet 
thither,  with  orders  that  they  fhould  demoliih  their  new 
walls ;  a  method  they  commonly  pradlifed  on  fuch  occa-* 
fions.     Thefe  were  the  principal  events  of  the  f<{venth 
year  of  the  war  ^. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  year  there  happened  an . 
eclipfe  of  the  fun,  according  to  Thucydides,  which  was 
followed  by  an  earthquake  ^     The  .firft /natter  of  confe- 
quence  the  Athenians  refolved  on,  was  the  redu£^ion  of 
the  ifle  of  Cythera,  feated  on. the  coaftof  Laconia,  which. 
Nteiojop*  lay  extremely  convenient  for  them.    Nicias .  was  chofen 
pwtudt9     to   command  in  this  expedition.    This  nobleman,  even 
rfdmcitkg    jn  the  lime  of  Pericles,  had  been  eminent  in  the  ftate,  and 
^^V*^      enjoyed  a  great  degree   of  favour  with  the  people.     His 
*'      qualifications  were  not  extraordinary ;  for  though  he  had 
much  knowlege  in  military  affairs,  and. knew  perfefily 
well  how  to  perform  his  duty  as  a  general,  yet  he  was  ex- 
.  cecding  cautious,  fearful  of  trefpaiTing  in  the  lead  on  his 
inflru£tion$,  and  timorous  to  the  lafl  degree  of  offending 
the  people.     Pericles,  efpecially  in  his  latter  days,  go- 
verned all  things  with  a  high  hand  ;  he  fo  much  excetied 
all  others  in  eloquence,  that  to  fpeak,  and  to  perfuadc, 
were  the  fame  things  with  him ;  and  the  people^  being 
confident  that  he  was  a  friend  to  their  power  and  autho* 
hischa'     rjty.,  came  readily  into  whatever  he  defired.     Nicias  was. 
rmdtr.        of  a  different  difpofition,  and  therefore  fought  to  acquire 
their  good  will,  or  rather  to  purchafe  it,  another  way: 
he  had  an  immcnfe  ^ftate,  and  be  laid  out  a  great  part  of 
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it  in  T)eftowing  largelfes,  exhibiting  plays,  fliews,  and 
whatever  elfe  might  pleafe  the  people,  who  likewife  pitied 
the  timidity  of  his  temper,  and  always  encourage^-hira 
when  he  had  any  thing  to  offer  or  to  propofe  to  them. 
We  have  already  mentioned  his  difpute  with  Cleon,  as  to 
the  budnefs  of  Pylus ;  this  man  was  his  conftant  oppo- 
nent in  every  thing,  which  is  the  lefs  wonderful,  fince  it 
is  evident  there  was  a  diredi  contrariety  both  in  their  tem- 
pers and  interefts.  Cleon  was  continually  the  author  of 
warm  and  violent  counfels,  blood-thirfty,  and  a  vehe- 
ment enemy  of  the  Lacedaemonians  ;  whereas  Nicias  was 
gentle  in  his  manners,  advifed  moderate  meafures,  was 
for  treating  enemies  with  clemency ;  and,  though  in  all 
other  refpefts  he  was  timid,  yet  he  never  diffemblpd  that  he 
was  well  inclined  to  the  Lacedxmonians,  and  wiflied  his 
countrymen  would  rather  conclude  a  peace  with  them, 
than  break  the  power  of  that  ftate  and  their  own,  by  olv- 
ftinately  continuing  the  war.  The  people,  having  a  great 
opinion  of  his  probity  and  condu£t,  appointed  him  general 
in  this  expedition  to  €ythera,  and  furniihed  him  with  a 
ftrong  fleet  and  a  good  army. 

Nicias  executed  his  commillion  punctually  and  fuccefs- 
fully;  he  gained  them  a  very  commodious  pofl:,  and 
brought  the  Lacedaemonians  very  ill  neighbours.  The 
Athenians  afterwards  took  Thyrea,  on  the  confines  of  La-  Cythtra 
conia :  this  place  the  Lacedaemonians  had  given  to  the  in-  andThv" 
habitants  of  the  ifle  of  iffigina,  when  they  were  expelled  C'^f  "J? 
by  the  Athenians ;  thefe,  with  the  Cytheraeans  were  fent  ^^^^iant^ 
to  Athens  to  fubmit  to  the  judgement  of  the  people  ;  the 
former  they  condemned  to  death,  as  being  the  ancient 
and  inveterate  enemies  of  their  ftate  and  nation ;  the  latter 
they  difperfed,  for  the  moft  part,  through  the  iflands  un- 
der their  obedience ;  and  on  fuch  as  they  left  in  their  own 
country  they  impofed  a  very  heavy  tribute.  In  Sicily,  one 
Hermocrates  of  Syracufe,  perfuading  all  the  inhabitants 
of  that  ifland  to  adjuft  their  differences  among  themfelves, 
the  Athenian  generals  were  conftrained  to  re-embark 
their  forces  and  return  home.  There  were  three  of  them, 
Pythodemus,  Sophocles,  and  Eurymidon;  they  gave  the 
people  a  diftinft  account  of  the  reafons  which  induced 
them  to  quit  the  ifland,  and  infifled  particularly,  that  the 
Sicilians,  being  reconciled  to  each  other,  they  were  in  no 
condition  to  force  them  into  other  meafures.  But  the 
Athenians,  who  feldom  confidered  any  thing  where  fuc- 
cefs  was  wanting,  banifhed  two  of  their  generals,  and  fub- 
jeded  the  third  to  a  very  heavy  fine. 
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Gnat  dif  •  The  Athenians  laid  fiege  to  Megara,  under  the  con^ 
turhancts  clufl  of  Hippocrates  and  Demofthenes ;  but  Barfidas,  the^ 
h  Megara,  Lacedaemonian,  coming  to  relieve  the  place,  engaged  the 
Athenians ;  the  conflift  ended  in  a  drawn  battle,  but  ne- 
vei  thelefs,  the  Lacedaemonian  party  prevailing  in  Megara^ 
thofe  who  fided  with  the  Athenians  were,  many  of  them, 
obliged  to  withdraw :  after  this  difpute,  fuch  as  had  been 
baniflied  for  adhering  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  returned, 
and  were  admitted  into  the  city»  on  their  taking  an  oath 
to  forget  all  that  was  pad,  and  attempt  nothing  which 
might  difturb  the  public  peace  But  as  foon  as  they  were 
fettled  they  forgot  their  oath,  and  ^with  it  all  tendemefs 
for  their  country.  They  caufed  a  hundred  of  thofe,  whom 
they  mod  fufpe<3ed,  to  be  apprehended,  forced  rhe  pcor 
pie  to  condemn  them,  and,  in  confequence  of  that  judge- 
ment, pat  them  all  to  death.  They  then  changed  the 
whole  frame  of  the  government,  introduced  an  oligarchy, 
and  poflefled  themfelves  of  the  fupreme  power. 

The  Boeotians,  growing  weary  of  that  form  (5f  govern- 
ment, which,  fince  their  league  with  the  Lacedaemonians, 
had  been  introduced  among  them,  began  to  cabal  with  the 
Athenians,  and  to  invite  them  to  aflift  in  fettling  demo- 
cracies throughout  Boeotia  ;  but  this  bufinefs  was  not  very 
profperous,    for   the  Thebans,    and   other    Boeotians    of 
their  party,  afiembled  a  great  army,  under  the  command 
The  Athe-     of  Pantoedus.     The  Athenians  were  commanded  by  De- 
ntans  de-      mofthenes  and  Hippocrates  ,  at  Dclium  the  armies  met, 
'^'h^rkh       ^^^  ^  ^^^y  bloody  engagement  enfued,  wherein  the  Athe- 
and  their      nians  were  at  laft  defeated,  and  all  hopes 'of  their  prevail- 
allies.  i"g  i"  Bceotia  taken*  away  j  mofl  of  the  Boeotians,  who 

inclined  to  their  party,  being  obliged  to  forfake  their 
country,  and  to  take  fiielter  in  the  Athenian  territories. 
Thucydides,  the  hiftorian,  commanded  at  this  time  the 
Athenian  forces  on  the  coaft'of  Macedonia,  whither  the 
liaccdaemonians  had  fent  Brafidas,  one  of  their  beft  ge- 
Amphi/>olis  nerals,  with  a  confuierable  army.  He,  partly  by  force, 
reduced  by  p^^^tly  by  perfuafion,  reduced  Amphipolis  and  feveral 
^  '  other  places  j  but  Thucydides,  by  a  quick  march,  faved 
lone  J  and  the  Athenians,  being  extremely  alarmed  at  the 
news  of  Brafidas's  conqueft,  fent  new  fupplies  of  men, 
money,  and  fhips,  in  the  winter,  to  the  Macedonian  coaftj 
but  all  their  care  could  not  prevent  a  great  defeftion  from 
their  intereft  in  thofe  parts,  where  the  valour  and  conduft 
of  the  Lacedaemonian  chief  carried  all  before  him.  Thefc 
were  the  events  of  the  eighth  year  of  the  war  *'. 
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In  the  beginning  of  the  fpring  the  Spartans  mide  hew  The  Spar* 
pfopofitipns  of  peace  at  Athens,  fuppofing  that  the  misfor-  ^^»-'  ^^^* 
tunes  which  their  enemies  had  met  with  in  Thrace  and  Ma-  VT^^^  f 
cedonia,  would  render  them  more  tradable  than  they  had  pgact* 
been  before,  in  which  hope  they  were  not. much  miftaken ; 
for  the  Athenians,  perceiving  that  fortune  was  nqt  more 
conftant  to  them  than  to  their  enemies,  and  finding  their 
affairs  mucb  unfettled  by  the  lofs  of  Amphypo.lis,  agreed 
to  a  truce  for  a  year,  that  they  might  have  time  to  rc- 
eftablifh  them.     This  truce  was  founded  upon  the  follow-^  Truce  fort. 
ings  articles  ;  that  both  parties  (hould  remain  in  quiet  pof-  year^  and 
feffion  of  what  they  held  at  prefent  9  that  ambafTadors,  ^P^^  ^^'^^ 
heralds,    and  all  other  perfons  with   public  charadbers,  ^^^^** 
fliould  have  free  leave  to  enter  any  of  the  ftates,  in  order 
to  the  negociation  of  a  general  peace ;  that  neither  party 
{hould  receive  or  protect  defer cers  ;  that  all  controverfies 
{hould  be  amicably  decided,  and  not  by  force :  proceed- 
ing at  fea  were  likewife  fettled,  and  confederates  on  both 
fides  were  comprifed  iij  this  truce.     Immediately  on  its   The  ntgp- 
conclufion,  negotiations  were  fet  on  foot  for  a  general  ciationsfor 
peace;    but  thefe  were  interrupted,  and.  the  Athenians  ^P*^^<^*- 
thrown  into  new  diforders  by  an   accident  in  Thrace,    '^^^P  ^  • 
where  the  city  of  Scione,  and  the  city  of  Menda,  revolted 
to  Brafidas,  who,  knowing  nothing  of  the  truce,  fought 
to  draw  over  Potidaea  alfo.    The  Athenians,  pretending 
that  Scione  revolted  two  days  after  the  truce  was  conclud- 
ed, clamoured  loudly,  aflerting,  that  both, it  and  Menda 
ihould  be   reftored,  which  negociations  not  having  the 
power  to  efFcft,  an  army  was  fent  to  reduce  them ;  by 
this  army  Menda  was  recovered,  but  Scione  made  an  ob* 
ftinate  refillance  ;  whereupon  the  Atherlians  encompafled 
it  with   a  wall,  and  turned  the  fiege    into   a   blockade* 
The  fpring  drawing  on,  the  Lacedaemonian  army,  under 
the  command  of  Brafidas,  made  an  attempt  upon  Poti- 
daea ;  but  it  mifcarried,  and  the  Athenians  began  to  re* 
cover  courage  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

The  truce  expiring  on  the  day  of  the  Pythian  games^   Cleon  takes 
Cleon  perfuaded  the  Athenians  to  fend  an  armament  into  '^^  f^(y  «/ 
^hrace  under  his  own  command ;  it  confided  of  twelve  3?"J^r 
hundred  foot,    and  three   hundred  horfe,    all  Athenian     ^W«^» 
citizens,    embarked  in  a  fleet  of  thirty  gallies*     Cleon^ 
foon  after  his  arrival,  took  the  city  of  Torone  5  but  he 
mifcarjied  in  his  attempt  upon  Stagirus,  which,  however, 
did  not  difcourage  him  from  attacking  Gallopfus,  a  colony 
of  the  Thrafians,  which  he  reduced:  after  this  exploit  he 
retired  to   lone,   waiting  there  for  fuccours.     BraOdas, 
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who  had  an  army  much  inferior  tQ  hiS|  obferving  that  Cleon 

was  become  negligent,  and  that  his  troops  did  not  obferve 

difcipliney  attacked  the  Athenians  by  furprize,  and  routed 

CliOM  di'      them  with  great  (laughter ;  Cleon  nimfelf  flying  at  laft, 

^t^ili  **'   ^^^  ^^^  ^^^>  *  Lacedxmonian  foklier  overtook,  and  killed 

Brajidas      ^^"^  ^"  ^^^  ^P^^ '  Brafidas  was  mortally  wounded  in  the 

mortalfy       beginning  of  the  engagement,  in  which  the  Athenians 

wQimded.     loft  fix  hundred  men,  and  the  Lacedaeiitonians   no  more 

than  feven. 

This  decifi  ve  engagement  produced  great  effeOs  on  both 
parties.  The  Athenians  were  greatly  humbled  by  the  lofe 
of  their  army,  and  the  Spartans  little  lefs  concerned  at 
the  death  of  their  general ;  befides,  the  Athenians  in  lof- 
ing  Cleon,  loft  the  moft  popular  fpeaker  amongft  them^ 
and  the  great  promoter  of  the  war  ;  they,  therefore,  grew 
much  more  quiet  and  tradiable  than  formerly,  and  were 
very  ready  to  hear  what  the  wife  and  prudent  ftatefroen 
amongft  tnem  thought  fit  to  offer  in  their  public  aflemblies. 
Amongft  the  Lacedoemonians  there  was,  Ukewife,  a  con^ 
fiderable  party,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  PHftonax,  their 
king,  who  declared  for  peace,  labouring  as  zealoufly  to  cScSt 
jffijly  it>^  as  ^ftcias  and  his  party  did  at  Athens.     Thefe  proceed- 

jtars  ings  induced   various  negociations,  which,    in  the  end> 

^or/.  brought  on  a  peace  for  fifty  years  between  the  Lacedaemo- 

mzreed'on,    ^^^^^  *"*^  Athenians,  on  the  following  conditions :  that  a 
reftitution  of  places  and  prifoners  fliould  be  made  on  both 
fides,  excepting  that  Nicaea  fliould  remain  to  the  Athe- 
nians, who  had  taken  it  from  the  Megarians ;  and  that 
Flataea  fliould  remain  in  the  bands  of  the  Thebans,  becaufe 
they  abfolutcly  M'^ould  not  give  it  up.     The   Boeotians, 
Corinthians,  aiid  Megarians,  refufed  to  be  included  in 
this  peace,  but  the  reft  of  the  allies  yielded ;  and  it  vtras 
accordingly  fworn  at  Athens,  in  the  archonftiip  of  Al- 
cseon,  ten  years  after  the  commencement  of  the  war;  and 
asNicias,  of  all  the  Athenians,  moft  vigoroufly  promoted 
it,  from  him  it  was  called  the  Nician  peace  ^ 
Sotneflatis       The  quiet  of  Greece  was  far  from  being  reftored  on  the 
dfffatijkd      ceflation  of  the  war :  fuch  of  the  ftates  of  Peloponnefus  as 
With  tm      were  not  fatisfied  with  the  terms  of  peace,  began  to  in- 
ptiue.  trigue  and  negociate  amongft  themfelves,  and  endeavour 

to  form  a  new  confederacy,  the  head  of  which  was  to  be 
theftateof  Argos.  The  pretence  was,  that  the  liberty 
of  Greece  was  in  danger  from  the  alliance  between  Sparta 
and  Athens ;  and,   as  a  proof  of  this,  they  alleged  an 

^  Thucyd^  lib,  v.  Diodor.  ubi  fupra.  Plut.  in  Vita  Nicias. 
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article  In  that  alliance,  whereby  It  was  provided,  that,  by 
mutual  confent,  new  conditions  might  be  added  thereto, 
or  any  of  the  old  ones  altered,  at  their  pleafurc.  In  the 
mean  time  the  Spartans  found  it  not  in  their  power  to  per- 
form exaflly  th^  terms  of  the  treaty  with  Athens ;  for 
whereas  it  was  ftipulated,  that  all  places  taken  ihould  be 
reftored,  Amphipolis  abfolutely  refufed  to  return  under 
the  Athenian  government  ^  fo  that  all  the  LacedsenK^nians 
could  do  was  to  withdraw  their  garrifon,  and,  under  co- 
lour of  this  infraftion,  the  Athenians,  on  their  fide,  re- 
fufed to  evacuate  Pylus.  The  Lacedaenionians  prefling 
earneftly  to  have  this  fortrefs  in  their  hands,  or  that,  at . 
leaK,  the  Helo'ts  and  MeiTenians  might -be  removed  from 
thence,  the  Athenians  were  at  lafl  prevailed  on  to  grant  the 
latter  part  of  their  demand,  and  to  fend  thofe,  who  were 
thus  removed  from  Pylus,  to  the  iflandof  Cephalenia. 

In  the  winter  new  negociations  were  entered  into  on  all  ^^^  ^F 
fides  :  the  Lacedaemonians  fought  to  induce  the  Boeotians  ^**^'"^'* 
to  give  up  Pana£^us  and  the  Athenian  prifoners,  in  hopes 
thereby  to  recover  Pylus  ;  with  difficulty  they  brought  the 
Boeotians  into  this  meafure,  but  not  till  they  had  tho- 
roughly deftroyed  the  fortifications  of  the  city  in  queftion ; 
after  which  precaution  it  was  delivered  up.    The  Athe- 
nians, on  their  fide,  had  done  every  thing  that  could  be 
expend  from  them,    excepting  only  the    furrender  of 
J'ylus,  which  they  kept  as  a  pledge  for  the  Spartans  com- 
plying with  y^hat  they  had  undertaken  in  that  alliance* 
The  demolition  of  Pana£lus,  therefore,  gave  them  great 
uneafinefs,  and  induced  them   to  apprehend  the  Lace- 
daemonians had  -circunivented  them,  and  would,  in  the 
'end,  reconcile  themfelves  to  their  old  confederates  at  their 
cxpencc,    Thefe  difcontents  were  heightened  by  the  arti- 
fices of  Alcibiades,  who  began  to  rival  Nicias,  and  who  Whi^h  an 
mil  make  a  confiderable  figure  in  the  fubfequent  part  of  hnghuntd 
this  hiftory.  .  2/"^'^' 

In  point  of  birth  he  yielded  to  none.  He  was  the  fbn  ni^cha* 
of  Clinias,  the  nephew  of  Pericles,  and  defcended,  lineally  taSUr^ 
from  Ajax  ;  in  his  perfon  he  was  fo  beautiful,  that  while 
^  youth  he  was  beloved,  and  when  he  grew  up  to  be  a 
man,  he  was  admired  for  his  extraordinary  comclinefs  t 
his  fortune  was  large,  and  fuperior  to  moll  of  the  nobi- 
lity in  Athens:  as  to  his  parts,  Cornelius  Nepos  feems  to 
feave  drawn  his  juft  character  in  faying,  that  nature,  in 
him,  had  exerted  her  utmoft  force,  fince,  whether  we 
confider  his  virtues  or  his  vices,  he  was  diftinguiihed  from' 
all  his  fellow-citizens.    He  was  learned,  eloquent,  inde-i^ 

U  3  fatigable 
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fatigablc,  liberal,  magnificent,  affable,  and  knew  exaftly 
how  to  comply  with  the  times,  that  is,  he  knew  how  to 
aflume  all  thcfc  virtues  when  he  thought  fit  5  for,  wheri 
he  gave  a  loofe  to  his  paflions,  he  was  indolent,  luxurious, 
difTolute,  extremely  addifted  to  women,  intemperate,  and 
inclined  to  prophancnefs.     It  was  a  great  advantage  to  hiiT\ 
that  Socrates  had  a  great  friendftiip  for  him  ;  for  this  not 
only  correfted  his  manners,  and  brought  him  to  the  know-r 
lege  of  many  things  of  which  otherwife  he  would  have 
been  ignorant,  but  alfo  gave  the  Athenians  hopes  of  himj^ 
and  icpt  them  from  refenting  thofe  wanton  a£l:s  of  pride 
and  vanity  which  he  committed  in  his  youth.     By  hi^ 
mother's  fide  he  was;  defcended  from   the  Alcmeonidse, 
andhis  anceftors,  by  the  father's  fide,  had  been  always 
upon  good  terms  with  the  Lacedaemonians.     Clinias  had, 
indeed,  difclaimed  his  friendfhip  with   that  people,  but 
Alcibiades  renewed  his  title,  and  afFefted  to  fhew  a  great 
rcfpeft  to  Lacedaemonian  ftrangers.     But  when  he  obferv:; 
ed  that  the  ambafladors  of  that   ftate  applied  themfelves 
wholly  to  Nicias  and  his  dependents,  he  was  piqued  j  and 
aflerted  that  the  Lacedaemonians  were  not  hearty  in  their 
!aft  treaty,  and  that  Nicias  was  more  a  friend  to  them 
than  was  confiftent  with  his  duty  to  his  cpuntry. 
J{era'fes  In  proof  of  the  firft  aflertion,    he  alleged,  that    the 

jeahufus  in  Spartans  were  taking  meafvires  fpr  humbling  Argos,  and 
theptopli      her  allies,  that  they  might  afterwards  gain  an  advantage 
Vuias         ^^^**  Athens.     As  to  the  latter,  he  reminded  his  country- 
men of  the  coldnefs  Nicias  had  (hewn,  when  they  would 
have  fent  him  with  a  fleet,  to  make  a  defcent  on  Sphac- 
teria  :  the  iflue  of  thefe  infinuations  was,  that  the  people 
began  to  entertain  a  diftruft,  both  of  their  old  general,  and 
of  theirnew  allies.     Shortly  after  came  ambafladors  from 
Lacedaemon  to  court  the  Athenians,  and  to  teftify  their 
:   .         '.  opinions  as  to  the  fincerity  of  that  ftate  ;  thefe  minifters 
at  firft  applied  themfelves  to  Nicias,  who  introduced  them 
to  the    fcnate,   where   they   declared   they   were   vefted 
^  with  full  power  to  adjuft  all  difFerences,  and  to  add  fuch 
•  new  claufes  to  the  treaty  already  fubfifting,  as  might  give 
ample  fatisfaftion  to  the  Athenians.     When  they  retired 
from  thence,  Alcibiades,  as  the  old  friend  of  their  na- 
tion, invited  them  to  his  houfe,  where  he  expoftulated 
with  them  on  their  attaching  themfelves  to  Nicias,  afTured 
^em  of  his  friendilMp,  and  advifed  them  to  deny  in  the 
general  aflembly  of  the  people,  that  they  were  vefted  with 
full  powers,  under  pretence  that  this  acknowleging  would 
induce  the  Athenians  tQ  extort  unreafonable  compliances. 

When, 
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YiTiicn,  therefore,  the  ambafTadors  came  into  the  forum, 
Alcibiades  firfl:  ftobd  up,  and  afked  them  whether  they 
had  full  powers,  to  which,  according  to  agreement,  they 
aofwered.  No.  Alcibiades  turning  to  the  people,  faid, 
**  You  fee,  my  countrymen,  what  credit  ought  to  be  giv- 
en to  thefe  Lacedsemonians,  who  deny  to  you  to-day  what 
they  folemnly  affirmed  yefterday  to  the  fenate  !"  The  peo- 
ple, upon  this  declaration,  abfolutely  refufed  to  hear  the  ^ 
Lacedaemonians  fpeak.  Alcibiades  immediately  after-  , 
wards  recommended  the  caufe  of  the  Argives,  Manti- 
neans,  and  Eleans,  who  at  that  time  fought  the  frien'dfhip 
of  Athens ;  but,  before  they  could  come  to  a  conclufion, 
an  earthquake  happened,  which  of  courfe  diflblved  the 
aflembly. 

At  the  next  meeting  Nicias  propofed,  that  he  might  be  iV/ViW/w- 
fent  imbaflador  to  Sparta,  before  any  harfti  refolutions  gotiations 
were  uk^n,  a  propofal  which  the  aflembly  complied  with  5  ^^^q^\ 
but  'when  Nicias  came  to  Lacedsemon,  he  found  there,  a 
party  as  unrcafonable  as  that  which  he  had  left  at  Athens ; 
for  they  would  not  give  him  any  fort  of  fatisfadiion  with 
refped  to  his  demands,  and  only  fwore  anew  to  the  old 
alliance,  merely  that  they  might  feem  to  do  fomething  for 
the  fake  of  their  old  friend.     Upon  his  return,  the  Athe-  Ltague  hi* 
nians  concluded  a  league  with  the  Argives,  and  other  tiueen  the 
ftates  before  mentioned,  for  a  hundred  years  ;  which  Al-  -^f^^i^^ 
cibiades,  who  promoted  it,  looked  upon  as  a  mafter-piece  ^f^^, 
in  politico,  becaufe  he  had  provided  means  to  keep  that 
war  at  a  diftance,  in  cafe  the  feuds  between  Sparta  and 
Athens  (hould  be  revived,  an  event  which  was  much  eafier 
forefeen  than  remedied.     Such  were  the  events  of  the 
devcntfe  and  twelfth  years  after  the  commencement  of 
the  Peloponaefian  war  "  (G). 

TJic 

n  Thucyd.  lib.  v.    Diodor.  lib.  xii.    Pkit.  in  Vit.  Nici^  Sc  Ai- 
cibiad. 


gtves. 


(G)  We  thought  it  neceflary 
to  infert  the  league  itfelf,  as  it 
Hands  in  Thucydidcs :  firft, 
becaufe  it  enlightens  the  hif- 
rory ;  fecondly,  becaufe  it  (hews 
tbc  policy  of  thofe  times,  and 
proves,  that  the  treaties  of  the 
ancient  Greeks  were  no  lefs 
perfect  and  explicit  than  ours  : 

♦*  The  Athenians,  and  Ar- 
gives,   and  Mantineans,    and 


Eleans,  for  themfelves,  and  for 
the  confederates,  commanded 
by  every  of  them,  have  made 
ah  accord  for  an  hundred 
years,  without  fraud  or  da- 
mage, both  by  fea  and  land.  It 
(hall  not  be  lawful  for  the  Ar- 
gives, nor  Eleans,  nor  Mantin- 
eans, nor  their  confederates,  to 
bear  arms  againll:  the  Atheni- 
ans, or  the  confederates,  under 
U  4  '  .      t\m 
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Akibuidis's      The  next  fummer  Alcibiades»  at  tbe  bead  of  a  con&» 
mlwci.       dcrablc  army,  pafied  over  into  the  territory  of  Argos,  and 

from 


the  cotnmaRd  of  the  Atheni- 
ansy  or  their  confederates,  by 
aoy  fraad  or  machination  what- 
ibever ;    and  the  Athenians, 
Argivesy  and  Mantineans,  have 
made  league  with  each  other 
for  a  hundred  years,  on  thefe 
terms.     If  any  enemy  (hall  in- 
vade the  territory  of  the  Athe- 
nians, then  the  Argives,  Ele- 
ans,  and  Mantineans,  (hall  go 
unto  Athens  to  affift  them,  ac- 
cording as  the  Athenians  (hall 
fend  them  word  to  do,  in  the 
bed  manner  they  poffibly  can. 
£ut  if  the  enemy,  after  he 
have  fpoiled  the  territory,  (hall 
be  gone  ba^k,  then  their  city 
(hall  be  h^ld  as  an  enemy  to  the 
Argives,  Eleans,  Mantineans, 
and  Athenians,  and  war  (hall 
be  made  againll  it  by  all  thofe 
cities,  and  it  (hall  not  be  law- 
ful for  any  of  thofe  cities  to 
give  over  the  war,  without  the 
confent  of  all  the  refl.     And 
if  any  enemy  (hall  invade  the 
territory,   either  of  the  Ar- 
gives, or  of  the  Eleans,  or  of 
die  Maptineans,  then  the  A- 
thenians  (hall  come  into  Argos, 
£lis,   and  Man  tinea,  to  aflifl 
them  in  fuch  fort  as  thofe  ci- 
ties (hall  fend  them  word  to 
do,  in  the  bed  manner  they 
poffibly  can.    But  if  the  ene- 
my, after  he  hath  wafled  their 
territory,  (hall  be  gone  back, 
then  their  city  (hall  be  held  as 
an  enemy,  both  to  the  Athe- 
nians, and  alfo  to  the  Argives^ 
Eleans,  and  Mantineans,  ana 
war  (hall  be  made  againfl  it  by 
all  thofe  cities,  and  it  (hall  not 
be  lawful  for  any  of  them  to 
give  over  the  war  agaiinfl  that 


city,  without  the  confent  of  all 
the  reft.     There  (hall  no  ano- 
ed   men    be  fuffered  to  pafs 
through  the  dominions,  neither 
of  themfelves,  of  .of  any  the 
confederates  under  their  feveral 
commands,    to  make  war  in 
any  place  whatfoever,   unlefs 
by  the  fuffrage  of  all  the  cities, 
Athens,  Argos,  Elis,  and  Man- 
tinea,  their  paifage  be  allowed. 
To  fuch  as  come  to  affift  any 
of  the  other  cities,  that  city 
which  fendeth  them  (hall  give 
maintenance  for  thirty  days  af- 
ter they  (hall  arrive  in  the  city 
that  fent  for  them,  and  the 
like  at  their  goiAg  away.    B^it 
if  they  will  ufe  the  army  for  a 
longer  time,  then  the  city  that 
fent  for  them  (hall  find  them, 
maintenance,   at    the  rate  of 
three  oboli  of  £gina  a  day' 
'for  a  man  of  arms,  and  of  a 
drachma  of  ^^ina  for  a  horfe- 
man.    The  city  which  f<nideth 
for  the  aids,   (hall,  have  the 
leading  and  command  of  them 
whilft  the  war  is  in  their  own. 
terntoty :  but  if  it  (hall  feem, 
good  unto  thefe  cities  to  make 
war  in  common,  then  all  the 
cities  (hall  equally  participate 
of  the  command.    The  Athe- 
nians (hall  fwear  unto  the  arti- 
cles, both  for  themfelves  and 
for  their  confederates ;  and  the 
Argives,  Eleans,  Mandneans, 
and  the  confederates  of  thefe^ 
(hall    every    one  fwear   unto 
them,  city  by  city,  and  their 
oath  (hall  be  the  greateft  that 
by.cuftpq^  of  the  feveral  cities 
is  ufed^  and  with  moft  perfed 
hofts,  I.  e.  beafts  ofiered  in  fa- 
crilice.  and  in  thefe  words : 

•«  IwiU 


firom  tbence  to  Patra^  \  he  laboured  at  both  phces  to  pre«^ 
fuade  them  to  build  walla^  fuch  as  v^ould  extend  to  the* 
fe^j  that  fo  they  might  the  more  eafily  receive  affiftance 
from  the  Athenians.  The  Patraeans  thinking  to  ihev 
their  wifdom  and  foiefighti  expoftulated  with  AlcibiadeSy 
telling  him,  that  if  they  took  his  advice^  the  Athenians' 
might  in  time  fwallow  them  up.  '^  I  do  not  know/'  an* 
Ijwrered  he,  ^'  but  they  may*  yet  they  mud  begin  at  the 
feet,  and  eat  you  by  d^^ees ;  whereas,  if  the  Lacedfe*- 
monians  are  your  enemies,  they  will  begin  at  the  bead^ 
and  devour  you  all  at  once."  The  Argives  thought  this- 
year  to  have  mad^  themfelves  mailers  of  fipidaurus^  but 
were  prevented,  by  the  Lacedaemonians  putting  a  earrilbn 
into  it  of  three  hundred  men ;  whereupon  the  Athenians 
brought  back  the  Helotes  and  Meifenians,  and  refettled 
them  in  Pylus^  thus  all  the  preparatives  for  war  were 


^97; 


^^  J  ^11  fiand  to  this  league 
according  to  the  articles  there* 
of,  juiUy,  innocently,  and  fin.> 
cerely,  and  not  tranfgrefs  the 
isme  by  any  ^rt  or  machination 
whatfoeven 

'«  This  oath  ihall  be  taken 
at  Athens  by  the  fenate,  and 
the  officers  of  the  commons, 
and  adminiflcred  by  the  pri- 
tanies.  At  Argos  it  ihall  he 
taken  by  the  fenate,  and  the 
council  of  eighty,  and  by  the 
artyns,  and  aiuniniilered  by 
the  council  of  eighty.  At 
Mantinea  it  ihall  be  taken  by 
the  procurators  of  the  people^ 
and  by  the  fenate,  and  by  the 
reilot  the.m^ilrates,  and  ad- 
miniftered  by  the  theori,  and 
by  the  tribunes  of  the  foldiers. 
At  Elis  it  ihall  be  taken  by 
the  procurators  of  the  people, 
and  by  the  officers  of  the  trea- 
fury,  and  by  the  council  of  iix 
hundred,  and  adminiilered  by 
the  orocuratora  of  the  people, 
and  Dy  the  keepers  of  the  laws. 
This  oath  ih^l  be  renevi^  by 


the  Athenians,  who  (hall  go 
to  £Hs,  and  to  Mantinea,  and' 
to  Argos,  thirty  days  before 
the  Olympian  games ;  and  by: 
the  Argives,  Eleans,-  and  Man- 
tineans,  who  ihall  come  to 
Athens  ten  days  before  the  Pa« 
nathaean  holy  days.  The  ar- 
ticles of  this  league  and  peace, 
and  the  oath  (hall  be  infcribed 
on  a  pillar  of  ilone,  by  the 
Athenians,  in  the  citadel ;  by 
the  Argives  in  their  market- 
place, within  the  precindi  of 
the  temple  of  Apollo;  and  b/ 
the  Mantineans  in  their  market- 
place, within  the  precindi  of 
the  temple  of  Jupiter ;  and  at. 
the  Olympian  games,  there 
ihall  be  eredled  by  them  all  a. 
brazen  pillar  in  Olympis,  (with 
the  fame  infcription.)  If  it 
ihall  feem  good  to  th^fe  cities 
to  add  any  thing  to  thefe 
articles,  whatfoever  ihall  be 
determined  by  them  all,  in 
council,  the  fame  fiaU  ftand 

good  (1)." 


(i)  Tbuqrd^  dtrBeUp  Peiop.  lib.  v. 


made 
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made  this  year,  which  was  the  thirteenth  after  the  begin- 
ning of  that  ftyled  the  Peloponnefian  °. 
Truce  he-        In  the  fucceeding  fummer,  the  Spartans  aflembled  a 
fwten  the    great  army,  which,  under  the  command  of   Agis,  their 
Spartans     king,    entered   the  territory  of   Argoe,   where  the  con- 


federate army 'lay  ;  but  as  the  engagement  was  about  to 


and  Ar' 

•      *  begin,  a  truce  was  fuddenly  concluded  by  two  of  the  Ar- 

give  general,   and  the  king   of  Lacedaemon,   for  which 
none  of^them  received  thanks,  but,  on  the  contrary,  both 
were  extremely  ill  treated  by  their  refpeftive  citizens.    In 
a  fliort  time  after  this  tranfadiion,   an  Athenian  army, 
confifting  of  a  thoufand  foot,  and  three  hundred  horfe, 
Wkich  the    arriving  at  Argos,  the  Argives  renounced  the  truce  with 
latter  te»      Lacedaemon,  and  began  the  war  again.     The  Athenian 
uounee,        troops  were  commanded  by  Laches,  and  Nicoftratus  ;  but 
Aicibiades  appeared  as  a  volunteer/without  command.  He^ 
Yr,  of  Fl.  it  was  who  perfuaded  the  Argives  to  befiege  Orchomanus^ 
'93 »;       and  foon  after  Tegea ;  but  the  career  of  their  viftories 
4^7.  ^'  ^^^  ^'^^^  flopped,  for  Agis,  king  of  8parta,  at  the  head 
-  of  a  great  army,  came  toofier  them  bat^e ;  it  was  fought 

'The  battle  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mantinea,  and  is  very  accurately 
§f  Man-  defcribed  by  Thucydides :  the  Argives,  and  their  confe- 
tinea*  derates,  were  at  fir  ft  vidlorious  in  one  wing,  but  the  La- 

cedaemonians prevailing  in  the  center,  and  in  the  other 
.    wing  afterwards,  hemmed  in  the  Argives,  and  defeated 
them,  gaining  thereby  a  glorious  viciory,  in  teftimony  of 
which  they  erected  a  trophy.     The  Eleaas,  and  Atheni^ 
ans,  however,  after  this  battle,  invefled  Epidaurus,  and 
threw  up  intrench ments  around  it.   In  the  winter  a  ftrong 
party  in  Argos,  joining  with  the  Lacedsemonians,  that 
Argos  re*     city  broke  off  her  league  with  Athens,  and  renewed  it 
news  her     ^ith.  Sparta  for  fifty  years  ;  in  confequence  of  which,  the 
ite^ta'^     Argives  abolifhed  democracy,  which  hitherto  had  fubfift- 
ed  in  their  city  ;  and,  to  compliment  their  new  allies,  not 
only  fet  up  an  ariftocracy  among  themfelves,  but  afhfled 
the  Lacedaemonians  with  a  confiderable  body  of  troops, 
to  force  the  Sicyonians  upon  ,the   fame  meafure ;  thus 
ended  the  fourteenth  year  after  the  Peloponnefian  war, 
which  was  now  renewed  with  circumflances  more  dan- 
gerous than  before. 
Anda-new       In  the  next  fummer  Argos  changed  her  party  again ; 
renounces     conceiving  an  early  diflike  of  ariftocracy,  which  to   thofe 
''•  who  were  free  before  feemed  little  better  than  a  tyranny, 

they  fell  upon  the  Lacedaemonians  in  their  city,  and  upon 

»  Thucyd.  Dibdor.  Plut.  ubi  fupra. 

fuch 
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fuch  of  their  own  citizens  as  they  thought  were  of  their 
party  :  having  killed  fome,  and  baniftied  others,  they  re- 
nounced their  league  with  Sparta,  and  again  entered, 
'into  alliance  with  Athens.  They  likewife  began  to  fol- 
low the  advice  which  Alcibiades  had  given  them,  and 
with  indefatigable  induftry  worked  on  the  long  walls  which 
were  neceffary  to  join  their  city  with  the  fea.  The  Athe- 
nians, in  the  mean  time,  being  convinced  that  Perdiccas, 
king  of  Macedonia,  had  betrayed  them,  and  been  the 
chief  occafion  that  their  expeditions  againft  the  Chalcide- 
ans  and  the  city  of  Aphipolis  had  mifcarried,  they  re- 
nounced their  league,  and  declared  war  againft  him. 
Thefc  were  the  events  of  the  fifteenth  year  \ 

Alcibiades,  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  year,  came  Thecapkmi 
with  a  fleet  of  twenty  fliips  into  the  territories  of  Argos,  o/t/ie  iJUud 
to  affift  his  friends,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  difputes  ofM^los 
which  reigned  in  that  city.    He  caufed  three  hundred  of  ^/^f'f^ 
the  inhabitants,  who  were  fufpefted  of  favouring  the  La- 
cedsemonians,  to  be  feized ;  then  he  failed  to  the  ifland 
of  Melos,  which  though  but  fmall,  and  of  inconfiderable 
force,  had  always  afled  with  inflexible  obftina'cy  againft 
the  Athenians :  here  the  general  contented  himfelf  with 
befieging  the  capital,  and  when  he  found  that  its  redu£iioa 
w6uld  be  a  work  of  time,  he  changed  the  fiege  into  a 
blockade,  and  leaving  a  confiderable  body  of  forces  in  his 
Ijnes,  returned  to  Athens.     Philocrates  the  fon  of  Ende-  Yields  19 
mus,  being  afterwards  fent  with  fifpplies  to  the  camp  be-  Philocra" 
ioxc  Melos,  reduced  the  place  to  fuch  diftrefs,  that  the  ^'^»  ^ndis 
inhabitants  yielded  at  difcretion ;  whereupon  the  Athe-  ''jfjj^ 
nians  put  every  man  who  was  able  to  bear  arms  to  the    ' 
iVord,  and  carried  the  women  and  children  captives  to 
Athens  (H).     The  Athenians  from  Pylus  made  various 
incurfions  into  Laconia,  which  the  Lacedaemonians  did 
not  refent  as  a  breach  of  the  peace,  but  gave  leave  only  to 
tlieir  fabjeds  to  make  reprifals  on  the  Athenians.     As  to 

^  Thucyd.   Diod.  &  Plutarch,  ubi  fupra. 


(H)  Thucydides  and  Plu- 
tarch both  mention  this  extra- 
ordinary a6t  of  feverity  ;  but 
they  differ  pretty  much  with 
rfefpe^  to  the  circumftances  at- 
tending it.  Thucydides  fpeaks 
of  this  as  the  adt  of  the  general 
and  his  army,  provoked  by  the 
obftinate  defence  of  the  inha* 


bitants  of  Melos.  Plutarch 
fays,  it  was  done  by  Virtue  of 
a  decree  of  the  people  of  A- 
thens,  which,  if  ;t  was  not 
propofed,  was  at  leaft  promot- 
ed by  Alcibiades.  Diodorus 
Siculus  relates  this  fa6t  alfo, 
but  generally,  and  without  any 
circumftances  at  all. 

the 
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the  affairs  of  Macedonia  they  received  no  very  material  al* 
terationi  except  that  the  Atncnians  made  fomc  incurGona 
into   the   territories  of  king  Perdiccas ;   thcfe  were  the 
events  of  the  fixteenth  year  of  the  war  *. 
^hifaiMis      The- Athenians  determined,  in  the  beginning  of  this 
9fMir€tify  year,  to  fend  a  fleet  to  Sicily,  to  the  afliftance  of  the  Egif- 
drfaeedat    tines,  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Syracufans.      Nicias 
Athtns.        ^^g  appointed  commander  in  this  expedition,  and  Alci* 
biades  and  Lamachus  were  given  him  for  his  colleagues. 
But  while  the  neceflary  preparations  were  making,  an  ac- 
cident happened,  which  put  the  whole  city  in  confufion  ; 
the  Hermae,  i.  e.  the  ftatues  of  Mercury,  of  which  there 
was  a  great  number  in  and  about  the  city,  were  all  de- 
faced in  one  night ;  nor  could  the  authors  of  this  fa£l  be 
difcovered,  notwithftanding  a  proclamation,  oflferingjm- 
punity  and  reward  to  the  informer ;  yet,  in  confequence  of 
a  claufe,  inviting  any  perfon,  in  what  condition  foever, 
to  difcover  former  facrileges,  fome  fervants  and  flaves  dc- 
pofed,  that  a  long  time  before,*  certain  young  men,  heated 
with  wine,  had  ridiculed  fome  religious  myfteries,  and  that 
JUihiadis    Alcibiades  was  amongft  them ;  his  enemies,  otr  this  infor- 
f^^^/f^^f    mation,  commenced  aprofecution  againfthim;  to  which 
imi^ionn    Alcibiades  readily  offered  to  anfwer,  afferting  his  innocence^ 
and  protefting  againft  accufations  brought  in  his  abfence ; 
but  his  enemies  being  determined  to  deftroy  him,  pro- 
cured others  to  move,  that  for  the  prefent  he  (hould  have 
licence  to  depart  on  hh  command,  and  that  after  his  re- 
turn a  day  of  trial  fliould  be  afligned  him  ;  to  which  pro- 
JktdrtuJi^  pofition  he  was  forced  to  aflent.    The  fleet  failed,  but  he 
€dfr9m  Si'  had  not  been  long  in  Sicily  before  orders  from  Athens  ar- 
€i^  to  taki  rived,  direfting  Alcibiades  to  return,  and  fubmit  to  a  trial, 
msirid*      jj^^  ^\^y  l>eing  in  an  uproar  on  the  oflfence  of  defacing  the 
Mercuries.     It  was  a  ftate-trick  plaved  oflF  by  the  enemies 
of  Alcibiades  to  ruin  the  powertul  intercft  he   had  in 
Athens  ;  to  the  fame  end  they  gave  out,  that  he  had  en- 
tered into  a  confpiracy  to  betray  the  city  to  the  Lacedae- 
monians ;  and  that  he  had  perfuaded  the  Argives  to  un- 
dertake fomething  to  their  prejudice.     It  was  therefore 
determined  to  put  him  to  death,  upon  his  return  $  but  it 
being  apprehended,  that  the  caufing  him  to  be  arretted  in 
the  figbt  of  his  army,  might  produce  great  commotions^ 
thofe  who  were  fent  to  bring  him  home  were  ordered  to  be- 
have with  great  decency,  and  not  to  difcover  by  any  means 
the  fevere  refolution  taken  againft  him.  They  executed  their 

•  Thucyd.    Diodor,    Plutarch,  ubi  fopra. 
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Gommifion  very  exadly  %  fo  that  Alcibiades,  and  thofe^  of 

his  army,  who  were  accufed,   bad  not  any  fufpicions 

but  in  the  courfe  of  the  voyage,  gathering  from  the  fea^ 

men  fomewhat  of  what  was  intended,  and  being  informed 

that  a  perfon,  from  fear  of  death,  had  acknowleged  bim- 

felf  guilty,  and  impeached  them,  they  wifely  determined 

not  to  truft  an  enraged  and  fuperftitious  maltitude,  but 

to  provide  for  their  own  fafety,  by  withdrawing  as  foon  as 

they  had  an  opportunity  ;  which  offering  itfelf  foon  after,  Hefl'mf 

they  eluded  their  convoy,   and  retired  to  fuch  parts  of  Sparta^ 

Greece,  as  were  moft  like  to  give  themihelter;  as  for  ^^^'^^^ 

Alcibiades,  he  afterwards  repaired  to^  Sparta,  where  he  ^iiwd^ 

was  well  received. 

Early  in  the  fpring,  Agis  king  of  Sparta,  at  the  head  of  ^^/^  y^^^ 
a  numerous  army  of  Lacedaemonians,  Corinthians,  and  ofSparta^ 
other  nations  of  Peloponnefus,  invaded  Attica  ;  and,  ac-  invades 
cording  to  the  advice  which  Alcibiades  had  given,  feized  '^'^'^** 
and  fortified  Decelea,  which  ftood  at  an  equal  diftance 
from  Athens  and  the  frontiers  of  Boeotia.     But  the  greateft 
misfortune  that  happened  to  the  Athenians,  during  the 
whole  courfe  of  this  war,  was  that  which  befel  them  this 
year  in  Sicily,  where  they  not  only  loft  the  conqueft  they 
aimed  at,  with  the  reputation  they  had  fo  long  maintained,    . 
but  their  fleet,  their  army,  and  their  generals.     But  as 
Sicily  was  the  fcene  of  thefe  misfortunes,  we  ihall  relate 
them  at  length  in  the  hiftory  of  that  ifland. 

When  advice  of  thefe  loffes  came  to  Athens,  they  were  <f/^g  ^///^^ 
for  a  long   time  not  believed  \  but  when  the  misfortune  of  Athens 
could  be  no  longer  doubted  of,  they  grew  very  angry  with  hegin  to 
thofe  who  had  advifed  the  war,  and  with  fuch  as  had  pre-  '^^'^^^^ 
tended  to  publifh  prophecies  and  oracles  in  favour  of  it : 
they  refolved,  however,  to  take  all  neceffary  meafures  for  ^ 
fupporting  the  dignity  df  the  ftate,  to  leave  the  adminif- 
tration  of  affairs  to  grave  and  wife  perfons,  to  live  with  - 
great  frugality  at  home,  and  to  treat  their  confederates 
better  abroad.    The  expediency  of  thefe  refolutions  ap- 
peared fuddenly;  for,  as  foon  as  the  news  of  the  defeat 
in  Sicily  was  fpread  throughout  Greece,  all  fuch  as  had 
been  confederates  with  Athens  began  to  Ihew  their  diflike 
of  her,  while  the  Lacedaemonians  were  preparing  to  carry 
on  the  war  with  greater  vigour  than  before.     The  Athe-  tj^g  j^^g^ 
nians  caufed  the  promontory  of  Sunium  to  be  fortified  nianseauip' 
with  all  diligence,  cut  down  vafl  quantities  of  timber,  and  anewjleeu 
^rorked  hard  to  equip  a  new  fleet,  with  which  prepara- 
tions ended  the  nineteenth  year  of  tbe  Peloponefian  war. 
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In  the  beginning  of  the  next,  the  Chians  fought  to  re-* 
Tolt  from  Athens,  aild  to  put  them  felves  under  the  pf6- 
te^iion  of  the  Lacedaen^onians,  with  a  view  to  which  they 
privately  fent  ambaiTadors  to  the  latter,  ^h6»  ih  concert 
with  their  allies,  promifed  to  fend  ilich  a  fleet  as  might 
protefi  them  ;  but  this  promife  was  difficult  to  realize,  as 
the  Athenians  got  notice  of  it,  and  fent  a  fleet  to  Chios. 
The  general  of  this  fleet  reproached  the  inhabitants  of 
that  iuand  with  their  perfidy,  which  they  denied,  and  in- 
deed the  greater  part  of  the  people  of  Chios  knew  nothing 
of  what   had  been  tranfa£^ed  with  the  Lacedaemonians. 
But  the  Athenian  general,   to  put  the  bufinefs  out  of  dif- 
pute,  infiiled  that 'they  (hould  fend  their  quota  to  join  the 
jtejMtd   fleet  of  Athens ;  whereupon  they  were  conftrained  to  fit 
if  the         out  immediately  feven  gallies,  and  to  fend  them  as  he  di- 
^***'*'^'        reeled.     After  this  meafure  the  Athenians  had  feveral 
fmall  fuccefles  at  fea,  which  not  a  little  difcouraged  the 
Peloponnefians,  who  would  fhortly  have  loft  all  their  re- 
folution,  if  Alcibiades  had  not   exerted  his  eloquence  to 
Jhibiades    perfuade  them  to  carry  on  the  war.     He  advifcd  them  to 
ftvfuades     fend  him  with  a  fmall  fleet  to  Ionia,  where  he  promifed 
^veral       ^q  engage  the  cities  to  revolt  from  the  Athenians, .  and  to 
inialare^  negotiate  a  league  between  Sparta  and  the  great  king; 
n/elt  from    from  whence  he  aflTured  them,  that  fuch  advantages  would 
thf  Athe-     be  derived  as  muft  efieftually  fink  their  rival.     The  La- 
•w«j.         cedaemonians  coming  at  laft  into  his  meafures,  he  pafled 
over,  as  he  had  propofed,  into  Ionia,  and  there  aftually 
efFefted   a  great  part  of  what  he  had  promifed.     The 
Athenians  were  now  ftruck  with  fych  a  panic,  that  they 
inftantly  ordered  a  thoufand  talents,  which  had  hitherto 
been  referved  untouched,  to  be  laid  out  in  the  fervice  of 
the  war,  for  which  alfo  they  made  other  great  prepara- 
Whiek  ark   tions.     As  foon  as  they  were  able  they  fent  fevcraV  fqua- 
agaittre-     drons  of  fhips  to  fea  with  direftions  to  reduce,  firft,  fuch 
duftd^         places  as  had  revolted,  and  then  to  a£fc  generally  againft 
the  Peloponnefians;  moft  of  thefe  fquadrons  were  fuc- 
cefsful,    fo  that  Lefbos,    Clafomene,    and  other  places^ 
which  upon  the  profpeft  of  the  downfal  of  Athens,  had 
revolted  from  her,  were  compelled  to  acknowlege  her  do- 
minion again. 
JkiahidiT        Alcibiades  acquitted  himfelf  well  to  the   Lacedaemo- 
Mfgotiates    nians,  by  drawing  Tiflaphernes,  the  king  of  Perfia's  lieu- 
aa  alliance  tenant,  mto  the  league  with  them  :  but  the  Spartans  were 
T^'t^  -    difpleafed  with  the  terms,   and  defired  to  have  them  al- 
ntsand  the  tcrcd.     Tbc  hatred  which    Agis  had  coi|^ived  againft 
S^mrtaas,    ,  Alcibiades 
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Alcibiades  for  debauching  his  wife,  began  now  to  pro- 
duce terrible  efFefts^  for  he  perfuaded  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians to  fend  orders  to  their  general  in  Ionia  to  put  the 
Athenian  to  death,  notwithilanding  all  the'  fervice  he  had 
done  the  ftate.     Alcibiades,  receiving  intelligence  of  this  /•/,>/  f^  if^ 
order,  retired  to  Tiflaphernes,  and  laying  afide  the  Lace-  Ptrjians. 
daemonian,  as  he  had  formerly  done  the  Athenian,  he 
became  now  a  pcrfeft  Perfian.     By  the  politenefs  of  his 
addrefs,  he  gamed  fo  much  on  Tiflapherncs,  who  was  a 
profeiTed  enemy  to  the  Greeks,  that  he  ftyled  his  gardens 
of  pleafure,  after  he  bad  been  at  vaft  expence  in  adorning 
them,  Alcibiades,  by  which  name  they  went  ever  after- 
wards.    When  the  Athenian  perceived  that  TiiTapherne^  His  pru* 
placed  great  confidence  in  him,  he  gave  that  general  a   dentad" 
proper  idea  of  the  affairs  of  Greece ;  and  affured   him,  it   p^^^^  ^^ 
was  not  for  the  intereft  of  the  Perfian  king  that  Athens  ^'CA^'- 
fhould  be  deflroyed  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  (he  and 
Sparta  might  be  maintained  as  rivals  to  each  other,  that 
the  Greeks  might  never  have   an  opportunity  of  turning 
their  arms  upon  his  mafler;  but  if  it  fhould  at  any  time 
be  found  convenient  to  rely  upon  one  of  them,  he  advifed 
them  to  trull  Athens,  becaufe  fhe  would  be  content  with 
the  dominion  of  the  fea  ;  whereas  the  pride  of  the  Spar- 
tans would  always  rnftigate  them  to  new  conquefts,  and 
efpecially  excite  a  defire  of  fetting  all  the  Greek  cities  at 
liberty.     For  the  prefent  he  put  them  upon  detaining  a 
part  of  the  pay  which  had  been  promifed  to  the  Pelopon-  • 
nefian  feamen,  that  they  might  thereby  be  kept  in  de- 
pendence, as  alfo  to  countermand  the  order  given  to  the 
Phoenician  fleet,  to  join  that  of  Peloponnefus. 

When  Tiffaphernes  had  l^ftcned  to  this  advice,  Alcibia-  Endea- 
des  privately  wrote  to  fome  of  the  officers  of  the  Athenian  'voursH 
army  which  lay  at  Samos,  intimc-iting  that  he  was  now  ^^"'oJiA 
treating  with  the  Perfian  on  their  behalf ;  adding,  that  he  [/acylat' 
cared  not  to  return  to  his  country  till  the  democracy  was  AtAeMs* 
abolifhed.    The  reafon  offered  by  him  to  engage  the  Athe- 
nians to  this  proceeding,  was,  that  the  Perfian  king  dif- 
liked  a  democracy,  but  would  immediately  truft  and  af- 
fift  Athens,  if  the  government  was  put  into  the  hands  of 
a  few, 

The  Athenians,  always  prone  to  novelty,  on  the  arrival 
of  Pifander,  and  the  other  deputies  from  the  army,  who 
brought  with  them  the  propofitions  of  Alcibiades,  diffolved 
the  democracy,  in  defence  of  which  they  had  fo  often  and 
bravely  fought,  or  rather  refolved  to  diffolve  it,  for  it 
ftood  yet  a  frmdl  time.    The  iffue  of  their  prefent  debates 

was 
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tlittt  Pifander  with  ten  dqmties  ihoald  return  and  treat 
with  Alcibiadesand  Tiflaphemes,  that  it  might  be  known 
on  what  terms  the  king  of  Perfia's  friendihip  migl[)t  be  de- 
pended on  ;  and  if  they  were  reafonable,  to  declare,  that 
the  Athenians  would  veil  the  fovereigntv  in  the  hands  of 
a  few.  But  before  their  arrivaU  Alcibiades  difcoTered 
that  TifTaphernes  did  not  incline  to  afiift  the  Athenians  at 
prefent  on  any  terms,  becaufe  they  had  been  lately  fuc- 
cefsful,  and  Alcibiades  had  taught  him  always  to  fupport 
weaker  party ;  when  Alcibiades  perceived  his  intention, 
he  made  fuch  high  demands  in  the  name  of  the  Perfians, 
that  the  Athenians  themfelves  broke  off  the  treaty,  where- 
by he  preferved  both  their  friendihip  and  that  of  Tifla* 
pbernes. 
Ti#  it-  When  Pifander  and  his  collegues  arrived  at  the  army  at 

Motraty       Samos,  they  engaged  them  to  favour  the  fcheme  for  the 
•^irtmrmid  ^^xtTTk^n  of  goverment,  and  procured  a  commiffion  to 
Tlacisfub'    overturn  all  the  democratic  governments  that  were  under 
//5  to         the  dominion  of  Athens.     When  they  returned  to  the 
Atkins.        city,  they  found  their  confederares  had  almoft  done  their 
work  without  them,  by  cajoling  the  populace,  and  by  af- 
faffinating  fuch  as  were  friends  to  the  people.    It  was  at 
firft  propofed,  that  only  the  dregs  of  the  people  fliould  lofc 
their  authority,  which  was  to  be  veiled  in  five  thoufand 
of  the  moft  wealthy,  for  the  future   to  be  reputed  the 
people ;  but  when  Pifander  and  his  aflbciates  found  the 
ftrength  of  their  party,  they  determined  to  carry  matters 
farther,  and  to  ereft  an  oligarchy.     In  the  mean  time 
OrQpus  Ti'  Oropus,  a  ftrong  city,  on  the  borders  of  Bceotia,  revolted 
7heJbhiT    ^^^^  ^^^  Athenians;  and  all  Euboea  was  in  danger,  the 
nians.    '     inhabitants  being  defirous  to  (hake  off  the  yoke,  and  the 
difturbances  at  Athens  giving  them  hopes  to  effe£l  it  with 
impunity.     Thus  ended  the  twentieth  year  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnefian  war  p. 

When  Pifander  and  his  affociates  iiril:  returned  from  the 
army,  they  accufed  Phrynicus  to  the  Athenians,  and  pro- 
cured him  to  be  recalled  ;  he  was  a  man  of  confummatc 
parts  and  prudence,   and,  according  to  Thucydides,  as 
New  form   honeft  as  the  ini<)uities  of  the  times  would  permit.    Ofl 
ofgouirn'    his  return,  finding  the  temper  of  the  people,  he  became 
l^Hdt     ^"  enemy  to  democracy,  in  hop^s  that  if  he  was  concerned 
j^hens.       ^"  fettling  an  oligarchy,    Alcibiades  would  be  afraid  to 
truft  it.    There  was  like  wife  at  Athens  one  Antiphon,  a 

p  Thucyd.  lib.  vii.  viii.    Diodor.  lib.  xiii.    Plut.  Vit.  Nic.  & 
Akiliiad*    Corn.  Nepot  Vit<  Alctbiad. 
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mfan  of  fuch  parts  and  eloquence,  that  the  people  were 
afraid  of  him  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  was  conftrained  to.  . . 
avoid  fpeaking  in  public,  and  to  manage  his. concerns  by 
other  hands ;  this  man  devifed  a  new  frame  of  govern-^ 
ment,  and  having  communicated  it  to  Pifander,  they  con- 
trived a  method  to  eftabliih  it.     With  this  view  the  latter, 
who  was  become  very  popular,  propofed  that  ten  men 
(hould  be  elefted,  with  full  powQr  to  frame,  model,  and 
alter  laws :  this  previous  ftep  being  taken,  thefe  ttn  ap- 
pointed an  aiTembly  of  the  people  at  Colonus,  a  place 
without  the  city.    There,  inftead  of  propofing  a  body  of 
laws,  they  oflFered  only  this  one,  "  That  every  Athenian 
might  fpeak  his  mind  freely,"  i.  e.  without  danger  from 
any  of  the  laws  ;  which  being  aflented  to,  Pifander  pro- 
duced his  fcheme,  which  was,  that  the  old  form  of  go- 
vernment fliould  be  diflblved,  and  that  five  prytanes  might 
be  ele£led;  that  thefe  five  (hould  chufe  a  hundred;  that 
each  of  the  hundred  fhould  chufe  three;  that  the  four 
hundred,  thus  elefted,  fliould  become  a  fenate,  with  fu- 
preme  power,  and  fliould  confult  the  five  thoufand  only, 
when,  and  on  fuch  matters,  as  they  thought  neceflary. 
Here  was  an  end  of  the  ancient  government  of  Athens, 
which  was  grown  into  difllke  with  the  people,  who  were, 
notwithftanding,  ^iffatisfied  with  the  new  5  but  thofe  who 
fupported  it,  being  men  of  great  parts  and  influence,  found 
•  means  to  eftablifli  it  by  force ;  for  when  the  people  were 
gone  out  of  the  city  to  their  ordinary  employments,  the 
four  hundred,  having  each  a  dagger  concealed  under  his 
veft,  attended  by  a  guard  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  men, 
fuddenly  entered  into  the  fenate-houfe,  diflblved  the  old 
(enate,  paid  them  their  falary,  and  turned  them  out; 
which  meafure  once  efiefted,  the  commons  were  con- 
ftrained to  fubmit,  not  knowing  how  to  ad,  or  to  who 
they  fliould  apply.     The  new  fenate  chofe  prytanes,  or 
prefidents,  out  ot  their  .own  body,  and  began  to  eflablifli 
themfelves,  after  the  mode  of  moft  new  governments,  by 
blood  and  banifliment ;  yet  thefe  feverities,  though  ille- 
galj  were  not  exceflive;  and,  as  foon  as  their  enemies  we're 
removed,  the  four  hundred  governed  with  moderation. 

They  fent  ambafladors  to  Agis,  who  was  with  the  La-  The  nev 
cedaemonian  army  at  Decelea,  to  acquaint  him  that  they;  ^^gifi^^^^ 
'  were  ready  to  treat  of  a  peace,   and  that  the  Spartans  v'  ^V     ^ 
might  better  rely  on  them  than  on  the  democracy.     ^^^  niani/vr  j 
Agis  was  of  another  opinion  ;  he  could  not  imagine  that  ptace. 
the  Athenians,  who  had  contended  fo  much  for  demo- 
cracy, would  fubmit  patiently  to  an  oligarchy)  eftabliflied 
'Vol.  V.  X  rather 
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rather  by  t^e  artifice  of  a  few,  tbin  according  to  t(i< 
general  inclination  of  the  citizens  :  he  therefore  gave  no 
anfwer  to  the  ambafladors  fent  by  the  four  hundred;  but 
having  fignified  his  opinion  to  the  Lacedxmonians,  pro* 
cured  a  great  reinforcement  to  be  fent  him  into  Attica. 
Jgitrg'       On  the  arrival  of  thefe  fuccours,  he  marched  boldly  to 
turns  n9       Athens,  not  doubting  but  that  the  enemies  of  the  obli- 
^fwsr,       garchy  would  raife  a  fedition  on  his  approach,  and  either 
nMhm"  *^^^^^^  ^^  government,  or  fo  weaken  and  diftraffc  the 
city,  that  the  Lacedaemonians  might  eafily  take  it :  but 
he  was  quickly  convinced  of  his  miftake  ;  for  the  j)eopl^ 
of  Athens,  when  he  approached  their  walls,  and  fent 
fome  advanced  parties  to  &irmi{h  with  them,  attacked  and 
routed  thofe  parties,  and  appeared  af^rwards  before  their 
city  with  fuch  order  and  intrepidity,  that  Agis,  after  fuf* 
Js  forced  to  taining  fome  lofs,  was  conflrained  to  retire  again  to  his 
rotirt.         old  poft,  from  whence  he  fent  back  the  laft  forces  he  re- 
ceived, to  Lacedxmon.     After  this  tranfaftion,  the  four 
hundred  fent  ambaiTadcrs  to  him  again;  concerning  whofe* 
negoci24tions  vre  can  f^y  nothing,  except  that  they  were 
treated  with  greater  civility  than  before. 
7A/  Athi'        The  four  hundred,  knowing  that  the  army  ;^t  Samos 
nioH  army    were  in  general  inclined  to  a  ^en^ocracy,  fent  ten  deputies 
^'^JI^'^M    thither  to  api>eafe  them,  by  perfuading  them  that  the  go- 
^^^^  "       yernment  now  fubfifting  at  Athens,  was  only  the  beft  kind 
of  democrs^cy,  the  laft  appeal  not  being  in  the  fpur  hun- 
dred) but  in  the  five  thouiand,  a  larger  number  than  had 
ever  affeix^bled  while  the  power  w^s  in  the  people.     But 
thefe  deputies  were  hardly  gone  from  Athens,  before  de- 
puties of  the  army  arrived  there,  fignifying  that  they  had 
rcftored  th^  democracy  at  Samos,  and  that  they  were  re-- 
fblved  to  adhere  to  that  form  of  government ;  for  which 
declaration,  the  four  hundred  fent  fome  of  thefe  deputies 
tp  prifon :  but  one  Carias,  who  cam^  from   the  army, 
ipade  his  efcape,  and  got  thither  again,  making  an  alarm- 
i(ig  report  of  the  ftate  o£  things  ^t  Athens ;  upon  which 
a  fedition  enfued,  that  might  have  been  very  fatal  to  the 
ftate;  but  moderate  men  interpofing,  the  generals  Thra- 
fybulus  and  Thrafyllus  contented  themfelves  with  taking 
an  oath  of  all  the  foldiers,  to  do  their  utmoft  to  reftore 
the  power  to  the  people  ;  to  fight  againft  the  Poloponne- 
fians,  and  other  enemies  of  Athens ;  and  never  yield 
obedience  to,  or  have  any  cprrefporidence  with,  the  four 
hundred.     They  greatly  encouraged  their  forces  to  be 
fteady  in  tfie  meafures  they  had  taken,  by  reprefenting  to 
them,  that  they,  had  not  deferted  their  city,  but  their  city 
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ikem  i  that  their  ftrength  wa$  fuperior  to  any  that  could 
be  fent  againft  them  by  the  four  hundred ;  and  that 
doubtlefsi  on  the  public  faith,  Alcibiades  would  come  to 
them,  and  procure  them  aid  from  TifTaphemes,  and  the 
king.  Thefe  difcourfes  had  their  efFcf^  %  the  IbMiers  came 
unanimoufly  into  all  that  was  required  of  them,  chofe 
new  oi&cers  that  might  be  depended  on,  and,  when  their 
generals  required  it,  went  and  ofiered  battle  to  the  Pelo- 
ponnefians.  At  the  requeft  of  Thrafybulus,  they  recalled  And  rtcall 
Alcibiades,  who,  on  his  arrival,  made  a  moft  eloquent  Aldbiadeu 
fpeech  to  th?  army,  fliewing  them  the  true  fource  of  his 
misfortunes,  the  injuftice  of  their  countrymen,  and  thi 
great  danger  of  the  ftate.  Above  all  things,  he  magnified 
the  power  and  good-will  of  Tiffaphemes,  though  h^ 
knew  he  had  little  authority  for  it ;  yet  he  could  not  be 
faid  to  deceive  his  countrymen,  becaufe  by  this  method 
he  compelled  Tiflaphernes  to  become  their  frietid,  inftil- 
ling  fuch  a  fpirit  of  jealoufy  into  the  Peloponnefians,  as 
made  them  no  longer  :able  to  treat  that  lord  either  with 
confidence  or  civility. 

The  foldiers,  feduced  by  his  fine  addrefs,  created  him  Theycreau 
general  with  full  power;  and  conceiving  that  with  him  him  gene* 
they  carried  viftory  along  with  them,  talked  of  nothing  ^il^'^^ 
but  failing  direftly  to  Athens,  and  reftoring  the  ancient       P^"'^^* 
form  of  government.     Alcibiades  oppofed  this  extrava-i- 
gant  meafure  j  he  told  the  foldiers,  thai  fince  they  had 
chofen  him  their  general,  he  muft  return  to  Tiffaphernes, 
in  order  to  difpofe  things  for  the  making  a  {fecdy  end  of 
the  war.     The  army  readily  aifented  to  this^  propofal,  as 
they  did  to  every  thing  he  defired  of  them,  and  he  de- 
parted accordingly.     He  gave  Tiffaphernes  to  underftand, 
that  matters  were  now  quite  changed,  and  that  it  was  iii 
the  power  of  the  Athenians. to  be  either  great  friends,  or 
very  troublefome  enemies^  to  the  fuhjefts  of  the  king  $ 
and  that  whether  they  fhould  be  one  or  the  other,  de- 
pended entirely  on  his  management.    Thus  he  made  him* 
fclf  formidable  to  the  Perfians,  by  boafting  of  the  Athe- 
nian power;  and  neceffary  to  the  Athenians,  by  the  dif- 
play  of  his  intereft  with  the  Perfians* 

As  to  the  Peloponnefians,  their  affairs  went  wrong 
every  whercj  occafioned  by  the  arts  of  Alcibiades :  theit 
army  mutinied,  and  forced  their  general  to  fly  to  a  fanc^ 
tuary;  Tiffaphernes  with-held  their  pay,  and  deluded 
them  with  the  promifes  of  a  fleet  5  while  they  diftrufted 
Tiffaphernesi  and  neither  knew  what  meafures  to  take, 
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nor  whom  to  troft.  When  Alclbiades  returned  to  the 
AkibUita*  Athenian  army,  he  difpofed  them  to  hear  reafon,  and  not 
t*^^  only  to  hear,  but  to  aft  according  to  it.  The  deputies 
'*^'*'^'  from  Athens  had  rcfided  all  this  while  at  Delos,  afraid  of 
^^*  going  to  the  army,  as  indeed  they  well  might,  the  fol- 

diers  having  pafled  a  vote  to  put  them  to  death.     On  the 
motion  of  Alcibiades,  however,  they  were  allowed  to  de- 
liver their  meflage;  but  no  fooner  had  they  acquitted 
themfelves,  than  the  army  cried  out  vehemently,  that 
they  would,  have  no  intercourfe  with  the  tyrants,  but  fail 
to  Athens,  and  reftore  the  government.     Alcibiades  again 
fbterpofed ;  he  (hewed,  that  if  fuch  a  courfe  was  taken, 
all  Ionia  and  the  Hellefpont  would  be  immediately  loil ; 
fo  that  if  they  pretended  to  be  true  patriots,  they  muft  re- 
main where  they  were,  and  defend  the  dominions  of  the 
ftate.     To  the  deputies  he  gave  this  anfwer,  that  they 
ihould  immediately  return  to  Athens,  and  acquaint  the 
four  hundred,  that  they  were  commanded  to  refign  their 
power,  and  to  reftore  the  fenate  they  had  ejefted ;  that 
as  to  the  five  thoufand,  they  might  retain  their  authority, 
provided  they  ufed  it  with  moderation;  and  that  they 
ihould  remember  to  attend  to  the  concerns  of  their  coun- 
try at  home,  iince,  if  they  betrayed  Attica,  or  the  army 
deferted  Athens,  a  reconciliation  would  not  reilore  the 
mifchiefs  fuch  wrong  fteps  might  produce. 
All  things        On  the  return  of  thefe  deputies  to  Athens,  all  things 
in  confyfion  ^irere  in  confufion ;  few  regarding  the  public,  almoft  all 
mt  Athtns.    anxious  for  their  particular  intereft.    Phrynicus,  knowing 
upon  what  terms  he  was  with  Alcibiades,  laboured  to 
fupport  the  government;  while   others  endeavoured  all 
they  could  to  gratify  the  army.    The  former  were  the 
ftronger  party,  and,  that  they  might  make  a  proper  ufe 
of  their  ftrength,  they  diipatched  ambafladors  to  Sparta, 
defiring  peace  upon  any  terms  ;  they  likewife  ordered  the 
Firaeum  to  be  fortified  towards  the  fea,  upon  which  The- 
ramenes,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  other  party,  ex- 
claimed, that  they  were  about,  to  betray  the  city  to  the 
enemy :  a  conje£bure  which  was  rendered  the  more  pro- 
bable, by  the  arrival  of  a  fleet  of  forty  Peloponndian 
fbips  upon  the  coaft.    Nor  was  he  much  miftaken  ;  for 
the  four  hundred  fought  firft  to  maintain  themfelves  in 
/     the  fovereignty  they  had  acquired ;  but  if  that  could  not 
be  done,  to  prefervc  at  leaft  the  city  under  their  domi- 
nion ;  and  in  cafe  that  fcheme  likewife  failed,  to  make  a 
compofition  for  thenifelves,  by  giving  it  up  to  the  Pelo- 
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ponnefians ;  for,  at  all  events,  they  were  refolved  to  pre- 
Tcnt  a  popular  government  from  being  reftored,  not 
doubting,  that  if  once  it  fliould  be  re-cftabliflied,  they 
fcould  fall  viftims  to  its  refentment.  Phrynicus,  who  phrynkus 
was  fent  at  the  head  of  the  embaffy  to  Sparta,  being  able  murdtrtd* 
to  efFeft  nothing,  returned,  and,  on  his  return,  was  ftabbed 
in  the  forum  ;  after  which  aifaffination,  Theramenes  and 
his  party  growing  bolder,  feized  the  chiefs  of  the  four 
hundred ;  upon  which  a  tumult  enfued,  which  had  like 
to  have  proved  fatal  to  the  city,  had  not  Thucydides  the 
Pbarfalian  interpofed,  and  engaged  the  people  to  be  quiet. 
The  foldiers,  however,  infifted  on  demoliihing  the  n6w 
works  in  the  port,  which  were  difmantled  accordingly. 

Next  day  the  four  hundred,  though  in  great  fear,  af-  Ninufirm 
fcmbled  in  the  fcnate-houfe,  and  fent  fome  of  their  mem-  ^fg^^^^ 
bers  to  appeafe  the  people,  promifing  to  fet  all  things  ^QfgJ^*' 
right,  and  to  make  every  thing  eafy ;  in  order  to  which, 
they  propofed  that  they  fhould  be  allowed  to  chufe  five 
thoufand  mdn,  who  fhould  ele6i  four  hundred  by  turns  to 
govern  the  ftate,  befeeching  their  countrymen  not  to  de* 
ftroy  themfelves,  by  giving  up  the  city  to  the  enemy.    At 
Ia(t  an  agreement  was  made,  that  at  a  certain  day  a  ge« 
neral  aflembly  (hould  be  convoked  for  fettling  the  ftate ; 
but  when  that  day  came,  and  the  affembly  was  convened, 
news  was  brought  that  the  Lacedaemonian  fleet  fteered 
direftly  for  Salamis,  and  all  things  were  re-involved  in 
confufion :  for,  inftead  of  deliberating  upon  the  matter 
they  came  about,  they  ran  in  crouds  down  to  the  port, 
where  they  perceived  that  the  fleet  bore  away  for  Eubcea, 
whither  immediately  a  fleet  from  Athens  was  fent,  under  ^^^  ^^^ 
the  command  of  Thymochares ;  but  this  fleet  had  little  nianfteit 
fuccefs,  for  beitig  attacked  by  the  Peloponnefians  without^  diftaud  ly 
and  betrayed  by  the  Eretrians  on  ftiore,  they  were  mife*  ^^*  ^*ff- 
rably  defeated ;  twenty-two  Ihips  out  of  thirty-fix  were  ^««*^^» 
taken,  moft  of  the  others  funk  or  difabled,  and  all  Euboea, 
except  Orcus,  revolted.     When  tidings  of  this  difafter 
arrived  at  Athens,  both  parties  gave  up  all  things  for 
loft  5  the  defeat  of  Sicily  feeming  a  trifle  to  this,  becaufe 
they  had  now  neither  fleet  nor  army,  and  had  loft  Euboea^ 
from  whence  the  city  received  greater  fupplies  than  from 
Attica  itfelf.  Certain  it  is,  that  if  the  Spartans  had  known 
their  own  ftrength,  they  would  have  failed  dire£lly   to 
Athens,  and  put  an  end  to  the  war  5  but  being  always 
flow,  cfpecially  in  naval  aflairs,  they  gave  the  Athenians 
time,  which  of  all  things  they  wanted  moft.    During  this 
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refprtCy  tliey  worked  fo  hard  at  their  gallies^  that  in  a 
fliort  fpacc  they  equipped  a  fleet  of  twenty  fail.  The  power 
of  the  four  hundred  they  aboliflied  by  law ;  conferred  the 
fovereignty  on  the  five  thoufand  \  and  a£led  in  all  other 
refpeAs,  efpecially  in  recalling  Alcibiades,  with  fuch  pru- 
dence* moderation,  and  firmnefs,  that  Thucydides  thinks 
tbe  commonwealth  never  enjoyed  fo  happy  a  temperature 
as  at  this  time.  Fifander,  and  the  reft  of  the  vehement 
partizans  for  oligarchy,  withdrew  unheeded  to  the  enemy. 
^ut  it  is  now  time  to  return  to  the  army  and  fleet  at 
Samos,  and  relate  the  tranfaclions  in  Ionia. 

Tiflaphernes  repairing  to  Afpendus^  where  the  Phccni- 
cian  fleet  lay,  promifed  that  he  would  pun£lually  fulfil  all 
the  engagements  he  had  made  with  the  Pcloponnefians* 
Alcibiades,  howeverj  perfuaded  the  Athenians,  that  he 
meant  nothing  lefs ;  and  either  with  a  view  to  make  this 
opinion  probable  to  them,  or  to  defeat  thofe  promifesin 
good  earneft,  he  failed  with  thirteen  gallies  to  Afpendus, 
where  he  held  frequent  conferences  with  the  Perfian  lieu- 
tenant, embroiling  him  thereby  fo  efFeftually  with  the  Pe- 
loponnefianss,  and  they  with  him,  that  he  confounded  all 
their  aflairs.  In  his  abfence  an  engagement  happened  he- 
tween  the  Poloponnefian  fleet,  under  the  command  of 
Mindarus,  which  confifted  of  feventy-three  fail,  and  that 
of  Athens,  under  the  command  of  Thrafybulus,  confifting 
only  of  fifty-five:  at  firft  the  Peloponnefians  had  the  ad* 
vantage,  finking  fome  of  the  Athenian  fhips,  and  running 
others  on  (hore  s  but  purfuing  the  advantage  too  eagerly> 
and  breaking  their  line,  the  Athenians  fupplied,  by  their 
great  flcill  in  maritime  afi'alrs,  their  defeA  in  force,  and 
entirely  defeated  the  Peloponnefians,  taking  twenty-one  of 
their  mips  :  it  is  true,  they  loft  fifteen  of  their  own>  but 
a.  viftory  at  this  time,  though  dear  bought,  was  a  prodi- 
gious advantage  ^  it  raifed  the  hopes  of  the  AthenianSi 

ave  new  life  to  their  afl'siirs,  and  faved  all  Ionia,  and  the 

«llefpont. 

A  few  days  after  this  aGion,  the  Athenians  took  eight 
gallies  coming  from  Byzantium,  which  had  revolted  foon^ 
wer  they  reduced  that  city,  and'  fined  its  inhabitants  for 
their  difobedience.  Alcibiades  returning  with  his  thir- 
f^^tn  gallies,  felefted  nine  more  from  the  fleet,  with  which 
jiiquadron  he  conftrained  the  Halicamafleans  to  pay  a  large 
fum  of  money,,  and  fortified  Cos.  The  ne«'s  of  thefe  ad- 
jvantages  arriving,  at  Athens,  infpired  the  people  with 
bop^s  of  recovering  Eubcea,  and  putting  an  honourable 
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end  to  the,  war.    Thefe  events  happened  in  the  fummcr 
of  the  twenty-firft  year  of  the  war^  (I). 

Doricus,  admiral  of  the  Italian  gallies,  pafEng  to  the  Yr.  of  Fl. 
^ffiftance  of  the  Lacedaemonians  in  the  Hellefpbnt,  fell  in       «93** 
with  the  Athenians  in  his  way,  at  Seftos ;  he  forthwith  ^"'®  ^*'*'* 
l)ore   away  to  Dardanum,    and  landing  His  men,    en-        ^^  '  . 
deavoured  from  the  fliore  to  defend  his  fliips,  which  he   jin^tker 
caufed  to  be  hauled  up  on  the  beach.     The  Athenian  fleet,   ^viSwy  a$^ 
liowever,  attacked  him,   and  were   upon  the  point  of  /w. 
making  themfelves  matters  of  all  his  gallies,  when  Min- 
darus,  the  Peloponnefian  admiral,  came  to  his  affiftance, 
with  Si  navy  of  eighty-four  fail.     The  Athenians  then  re- 
iinquiihed  their  firft  enterprize,  and  prepared  for  a  general 
engagement,  Thrafybulus  commanding   the  right  wing, 
and  Thrafyllus  the  left.     Mindarus,  with  his  Lacedaemo- 
nian (hips,  had  the  light  in  the  PeloponeGan  fleet ;  and 
Doneus,    with   the  Syracufan  gallies,   was  in  the  left. 
■Pharnabazus,  with  a  Perfian  army,  was  ftationed  near 
the  fhore,  on  whofe  affiftance  the  Peloponnefians  knew 
they  might  depend.    The  Athenians,    notwithftanding 
thefe  difadvantages,  fought  with  great  refolution,  and  the 
battle  was  yet  very  dubious,  when  a  fleet  of  twenty  fail 
appeared  in  view  j  neither  party  knew  to  whom  they  be- 
longed, and  therefore  both  quickened  their  endeavours  to 
end   the  fight  before   their  arrival.     When   they  drew 
near,  the  admiral's  galley  hoifted  a  purple  flag,  which  vtras 
geoerally  known  to  belong  to  Alcibiades.     The  Pelopon- 
nefian fleet  immediately  feparated  and  fled ;  the  Athenians 
took  ten  fliips,  and  if  a  great  temped  had  not  arifen, 
would  have  made  prize  of  a  much  greater  number.    Min- 

9  Thucyd.  lib.viii.  propefin.  Diodor.  Sicul.  lib.  xili.  Flut.ia 
Vit.  Aldbiad.    Juftin.  lib.  v. 

(I)  Here  we  take  leave  of  bably  great  part  of  their  con- 
cur old  and  fure  guide  Thucy-  tents  are  preferved  by  Diodorus 
dides,  who  concludes  his  hif-  Siculus.  The  Grecian  Hiftory 
tory  at  this  point  of  time.  The  of  Xenophon  remains  flill  in 
hiftory  of  the  Peloponnefian  our  hands,  but  imperfe6t,  the 
war  was  continued  by  Theo-  hiftoryoftheprefent  war,  from 
pompus  and  Xenophon;  the  the  end  of  the  twenty-firft  furt»- 
work  of  the  former  compre-  mer  to  that  of  the  twentjr- 
liended  the  events  in  the  next  third  being  wanting.  How* 
feventeen  years,  that  of  the  ever,  with  the  help  of  Plu- 
latter  the  next  forty-eight,  tarch  and  Diodorus,  we  (hall  be 
Theopompus's    writings    gre  able  to  fupply  that  deficiency. 
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darus  wa3  conftrained  to  run  his  (hips  into  any  porty  and 
marched  with  his  men  to  join  Fharnabazus,  who  effec- 
tually prote£):ed  them  from  the  Athenians. 

ThcEuboeans  having  generally  deferted  the  Athenians, 

the  Boeotians  propofcd  to  them  the  joining  their  country, 
>y  an  artificial  ifthmus  to  the  continent,  to  which  propo- 
fal  they  affented,  and  aftually  executed  the  plan,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  oppofition  of  the  Athenians,  and  the  rapi- 
dity of  the  Euripus,  that  arm  of  the  fea  which  they  were 
obliged  to  fill  up.  Theramenes,  the  Athenian  admiral, 
finding  it  impoJible  to  hinder  this  defign  from  taking  ef- 
fe£l,  failed  away  to  other  places,  particularly  to  ParoS) 
where  be  reduced  the  inhabitants  again  under  the  Athe- 
nian government,  and  levied  exorbitant  fines  upon  fuch 
as  he  conceive4  had  willingly  deferted  him ;  after  which 
exploit  he  failed  to  join  the  grand  fleet,  un^er  the  com- 
mand of  Tbrafybulus. 

Some  time  after  this  cqnjunftiqn,  advice  came  that 
Mindarus,  by  the  afliflance  of  ^hachabafus,  had  taken 
Cyzicum  by  ftorm,  upon  which  it  was  refolved  to  fail  di- 
reftly  thither,  and  give  him  battle.  The  Athenian  fleet 
having  coafted  the  Cherfonefus,  and  arrived  at  Precon- 
nefus,  they  anchored  there  all  night,  and  having  landed 
their  men  under  the  command  of  Chares,  dire£bed  him  to 
mtKch  ftrait  to  Cyzicum  ;  as  to  the  fleet,  they  divided  it 
into  three  fquadrons,  the  firft  led  by  Alcibiades,  the  fe- 
cond  by  Theramenes,  and  the  third  by  Tbrafybulus.  Al- 
cibiades with  his  fquadron  failed  in  fight  of  the  Pelopon- 
nefian  fleet ;  upon  which  Mandarus,  having  with  him 
eighty  fail,  put  to  fea,  to  give  him  battle.  Alcibiades, 
when  the  enemy  drew  near,  bore  away,  and  the  Pelopon- 
nefians  purfued  \\\m  with  great  joy,  when  on  a  fudden  he 
brought  to,  and  made  a  fignal  for  a  new  line.  The  Pclo- 
ponnefians  now  perceived  the  fquadrons  of  Theramenes 
^nd  Tbrafybulus,  of  whom  they  had  no  intelligence,  be- 
tweep  them  and  the  fhore ;  they  forthwith  altered  their 
courfe,  and  endeavoured  to  get  into  Cleros,  a  port  near 
Fharnabazus's  camp ;  Alcibiades  purfued  them  thither, 
finking  and  taking  their  (hips  as  he  proceeded :  -when 
they  approached  the  (hore,  howeyer,  Pharnabazus  fent 
them  fuch  aid,  that  the  Athenians  fuflered  in  their  turn. 
Tbrafybulus  then  landed  his  men  to  their  aflSftance,  giv- 
ing Theramenes  orders  to  land  alfo,  to  join  Chares,  and 
to  come  with  all  fpeed  to  their  aid.  Alcibiades  oppofed 
Mindarus  and  his  Lacedaemonians ;  Tbrafybulus  fought 
bravely  againft  the  reft  of  the  Pelbponnefians  and  their 
*     ■  .       .  .       Perfian 
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Perfiaafuccours,  though  he  was  much  out-numbered,  and  ~ 
at  laft  furrounded.  In  that  inftant  Theramenes  and 
Chares  appeared  with  their  foot ;  the  battle  was  long,  and 
obllinately  fought,  till  Mindarus  being  killed,  the  Per- 
iians,  Peloponnefians,  and  Lacedaemonians  betook  them- 
felves  to  flight.  Thus,  to  his  immotal  glory,  Alcibiades 
gained  a  vi£bory  at  fea,  and  another  at  land,  on  the  fame 
day ;  took  the  enemy's  whole  fleet,  and  more  fpoil  than 
his  men  could  carry  away. 

When  the  news  of  this  fuccefs  reached  Athens,  the 

f people  were  ready  to  run  diilra£led  \  they  immediately 
evied  an  army  of  a  thoufand  foot,  and  three  hundred 
horfe,  and  fent  thirty  gallies  to  join  Alcibiades,  from 
whom,   as  he  was  now  matter  of  the  fea,  they  expefted 
all  things.     The  Lacedaemonians  conceiving  that  this  war  ThtLae4' 
would  end  in  the  de(lru£lion  either  of  the  one  ftate  or  dmrnonians 
the  other,  fent  Endius,   their  ambaflador,   to  Athens  to  propofga 
propofe  a  peace.     This  minifter  delivered  himfelf  to  the  P'^^* 
aflembly  of  the  people,   after  the  Laconic  manner,  in  a 
fliort,  plain,  and  excellent  fpeech,  wherein  he  fhewed> 
that  Athens  had  fufFered  more,  and  was  like  to  fufFer 
more  than  Sparta  from  this  war ;  but  as  the  evils  occa- 
fioned  by  war  were  hateful  to  all  good  men,  he  faid  the 
Spartans  defired  both  to  free  themfelves,  and  their  neigh- 
bours,  from  labouring  any  longer  under  them,  and  that 
on  this  account  only  they  had  fent  him  to  treat  of  peace. 
The  people  at  firft  were  inclined  to  approve  what  he  faid,  Th^r  am* 
but  one  Cleophon,  an  orator,  a  man  of  mean  birth,  and  haffador 
formerly  a  flave,  but  who  had  furreptitioufly  got  his  name  fi^f^^^^ 
inferted  in  the  roll  of  citizens,  by  a  petulant  harangue,  '^l^grf^ 
difpelled  all  thoughts  of  peace,  and  engaged  them  to  fend 
back  Endius  without  an  anfwer.     This  was  the  laft  flep 
they  had  to  take  for  accomplifhing  their  own  ruin,   for 
never  afterwards  were  they  in  any  condition  to  refufe 
peace  again ;  and  indeed  they  did  it  merely  from  the 
Dopes  they  had,  that  Alcibiades  would  for  ever  conquert 
and  fortune,  who  had  been  hitherto  fo  unfteady,  fix  her* 
felf  to  their  fide '. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  next  year,  Thrafybulus  having 
repiulfed  Agis,  king  of  Sparta,  who  led  an  army  to  the 

fates  of  Athens,  failed  with  a  numerous  fleet,  and  a  ftrong 
ody  of  land  forces  on  board,  to  Ephefus,  which  he  at- 
tacked, but  was  forced  to  retreat ;  he  afterwards  dire£ted 

t  Xenopbbn,  Hellen.lib.  it  Diodor.  Sicul.  lib.  xiii.  Plut.  in  Vit. 
Alcibiad.  Juftin.  lib.  v.  cap.  4.  Corn.  Ntposin  Vit.  Aldbiad. 
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bis  conrfe  to  LeA>os,  and  other  places9  where  he  fuc- 
F}hs  ai'      cecded.    The  Spartans,  in  the  mean  time,  perceiving' that 
tackid  fy     the  war  was  transferred  far  from  Greece,  attacked  rylus 
ikg  Spat'    Y^y  fg3  2^jj  land.     In  confequence  of  this  attack,  the  Athe- 
.   *  nians  fent  a  fquadron  under  the  command  of  Anytus;  but 

he  finding  the  wind  diredtly  againft  him,  •  after  he  had 
been  fome  days  at  fea,   returned  to  Athens.    For  this 
mifcarriage,  the  people,  according  to  cuftom,  condemned 
him  to  die ;  which  fentence,  however,  he  commuted,  by 
paying  a  fum  of  money,   being\  the  firft  who  reverfed  a 
tmdtakitu  judgement  in  that  manner.     In  the  mean  time,  the  gar- 
rifon  of  Pylus,  after  having  made  an  obftinate  defence, 
furrendered  upon  terms ;  after  it  had  given  the  Lacedae- 
monians much  trouble   for  the  fpace  of  fifteen   years* 
Soon  after  this  followed  another  misfortune :  ithe  Mega- 
reans  furprifed  Nifaea,  which  fo  enraged  the  Athenians, 
that  they  immediately  fent  an  army  into  that  country, 
Vfke  Miga--  though  it  could  be  of  no  ufe.    The  Megareans,  by  the 
reans  de-     afiiAance  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  fome  troops  from 
^V"^^^     Sicily,  ventured  a  battle,  wherein  they  were  moft  fhame* 
^Mu  ^^^^y  defeated,  the   Athenians  killing  great  numbers  of 

them,  and  committing  horrid  devaftations  in  their  coua- 
try.    In  the  mean   time,  Alcibiades,  Thrafybulus,  and 
Theramenes,  performed  fignal  fervices  in  the  Hellefpont 
and  Thrace  ;  at  laft  they  befieged  Byzantium,  then  well 
fortified,  and  having  in   it  a   Lacedaemonian   garrifon, 
^nder  the  command  of  Clearchus;  fome  of  its  inhabitants, 
however,  betrayed  it,  and  admittecl  Alcibiades  with  his 
army  ;  neverthelefs,  the  garrifon,  and  fuch  of  the  Byzan- 
tines  as  adhered  to  them,  made  fo  gallant  a  refiftance,  that 
the  Athenians  were  on  the  point  of  being  repulfed.    Li 
this  emergency   Alcibiades    ca,ufed  proclamation   to   be 
Bjssantium  made,  that  the  Byzantines  fhould  be  fafe  in  their  perfons 
fmhmits  f   ^^j  efFefts  ;  an  expedient  which  anfwered  his  purpofc  fo 
^^^f^"^^'  cftedually,  that  they  expelled  the  garrifon,  whfch  were 
all  put  to  the  fword,  except  five  hundred,  who  were  fent 
pnfoners  to   Athens.     For  this   fervice,   Alcibiades  re- 
ceived Byzantium  into  favour '. 
Aldhladis        In  the  beginning  of  the  next  year,  Alcibiades  and  The- 
^^^T .     ramenes  returned  in  triumph  to  Athens  5  whither  they 
^^Iji^      brought  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  Ihips,  and  fuch  a  load  of 
fpoils,  as  had  never  been  feen  fincc  the  Perfian  war.    The 
people  left  their   city   quite   defolate,   that  they  might 
crowd  to  the  port  to  behold  Alcibiades  as  he  landed  $  old 
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and  young  blefled  him  as  he  paffed,  and  next  day,  when 
he  made  an  harangue  in  the  aflembly,  they  dlredled  the 
record  of  his  banifhment  to  be  thrown  into  the  fea ;  or- 
dered the  eumolpides  to  abfolve  him  from  the  curfes  he 
lay  under  ^  created  him  general  with  abfolute  power  j 
and,  in  fine,  endeavoured  to  cover  him  with  as  many  fa- 
vours as  he  had  conferred  benefits  on  them.  The  fwect- 
nefs  of  his  temper,  his  complacence  to  all  degrees  of  people, 
and  the  care  he  took  of  applying  the  immenfe  riches  he 
brought,  to  the  difcharge  of  taxes,  induced  the  moft  re- 
fpediable  of  the  Athenians  to  own,  that  he  deferved  the 
honours  that  were  paid  to  him ;  neither  did  he  long  in- 
dulge the  enjoyment  of  his  glory,  but  foon  put  to  fea, 
with  a  fleet  of  an  hundred  mips,  in  order  to  do  farther 
icrvice  to  his  country. 

He  was  fcarce  departed^  when  Agis,  king  of  Sparta,  Agis  makes 
made  a  bold  attempt  upon  Athens  5  he  advanced  with  an  ^^  attempt 
army  of  twenty-eight  thoufand  men,  in  the  night,  to  the  "j?^*  ^' 
very  walls,  flew  the  watch,  and  gained  part  of  the  ram- 
parts.    The  Athenians,  greatly  amazed,  ran  to  arms,  and 
in  the  morning  fent  out  a  body  of  horfe,  equal  to  the  ca- 
valry of  the  Peloponnefian  army ;  they  fought  under  the 
walls,  and  in  fight  both  of  the  Lacedaemonians  ^nd  the 
Athenians ;  at  laft  the  Athenians  prevailed,  and  drove  /^  repulfed^ 
the  Peloponnefian  cavalry  back  on  their  foot ;  whereupon 
Agis  retired,  finding  it  impoflible  to  prevail  againilthe 
city.     Alcibiades,  in  the  mean  time,  leaving  part  of  his 
fleet  under  the  command  of  Antiochus,  his  pilot,  with 
ttnO.  orders  not  to  a£t  till  his  return,  failed  into  the  Hel- 
lefpont,  to  aflift  fome  of  the  cities  which  fl:ood  firm  to  the 
Adienians.     When  he  was  gone,  Antiochus,  difregard- 
ing  the  orders  of  Alcibiades,  provoked  Lyfander,  the  La- 
cedaemonian admiral,  to  fight,  a  defiance  which  he,  find- 
ing Alcibiades  was  abfent,  very  readily  accepted.    In  this 
engagement  the  Athenians  were  defeated,  lofing  fifteen 
ihips,  with  Antiochus  their  commander.     On  the  news  of 
this  defeat,  Alcibiades  returned,   and  would  have  pro- 
voked Lyfander  to  a  fecond  battle ;  but  that  prudent  ge- 
neral would  not  hazard  the  glory  he  had  acquired.     In 
the  mean  time,  the  Athenians,  perfuaded  that  this  dif- 
grace  was  owing  to  the  indolence  and  luxury  of  Alcibiades,  Alcibiadet 
and  liilening  alfo  to  certain  reports  that  were  propagated  difcharged^ 
of  his  correfponding  with  Pharnabazus,  and  the  Lacedse-  and  ten 
monians,  inftantly  deprived  him  of  his  command,  namirtg  ^^"''^T^ 
ten  new  generals,  among  whom  were  Conon,  Thrafybu-  jj^  ^^^^ 
lus^  and  FericIeS|  the  fon  of  t;he  iamous  Pericles.     Al- 
cibiades 
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cibiades  readily  refigned  his  command>  but  refufed  to  re- 
turn to  Athens.  He  pafled  over  into  Thrace,  where  he 
built  a  caftle  for  his  own  fecurity,  and  ereded  a  little 
principality,  in  the  fight  of  his  many  and  potent  ene- 
mies '. 
fB^n  Next  year  Conon,  the  Athenian  general,  engaged  Cal- 

9nftrthi       Hcratidas,  the  fucceffor  of  Lyfander,  in  a  fca-fight,  whcre- 
Atktniant^    in  he  is  faid  to  have  (hewn  greater  condud  than  any  ad- 
^Mmd  hf    miral  before  him  had  ever  difplayed,  in  the  difpofition 
^tcrait'    ^£  jjjg  Ajjet-  however,    he  was  worftcd,  loft  thirty  of 
his  (hips,  and  was  clofely  befieged  in  Mitylene.    News 
of  this  defeat  arriving  at  Athens,   the  people  were  in 
great  confufion  ;  they  admitted  all  forts  of  perfons  to  the 
freedom  of  their  city,  who  would  afiift  them  in  this  war, 
and  by  great  exertions  they  equipped  a  number  of  (hips, 
which  were  fent  away  to  Samos,  where  their  fleet  ren- 
dezvoufed,  with  ftrift  orders  to  relieve  Conon  at  any  nte. 
In  obedience  to  thefe  commands,  the  whole  fleet,  confift- 
ing  of  an  hundred  and  fifty  fail,  bore   away  for  Samos; 
Callicratidas  receiving  advice  of  their  deftination,  left  a 
force  fufficient  to  block  up  the  city,  and  failed  with  an 
hundred  and  fifty  ihips  to  Malea,  a  promontory  of  Lcfbos. 
Tr.  of  Fl.  The  fame  night  that  he  arrived  there,  the  Athenian  fleet 

•  !.'*oi      moored  at  Arcrinafse,  oppofite  to  Lefbos.     In  the  mom- 
Ante  Chr.  .  ,    o  *^*^     i-     1       1  •  i_  r      1       -A 
406.       *"S  ^  general  engagement  enfued,  which  was  fought  witn 

_  great  obftinacy,  till  at  laft  the  Lacedsemonlaii  admiral  bc- 

U^  /ofis  mg  funk,  the  Athenians  gained  a  vifl;ory,  with  the  lofs, 
kispety  however,  of  twenty»five  of  their  fhips ;  but  the  Pelopon- 
^*r  ^"^'d  '*  ^^fi^"s  ^^ft  feventy-feven.  It  might  have  been  expefted, 
WW-  ^^^^  ^^^  people  of  Athens  would  have  been  extremely 
wumt,  grateful  to  thofe  generals  who  had  obtained  this  viftory; 

but  the  contrary  happened  ;  for  Theramenes  having  ac- 
cufed  his  colleagues  of  taking  no  care  to  fave  the  dy- 
ing, or  to  pay  the  laft  rites  to  the  dead,  they  were  im- 
mediately recalled  ;  two,  not  caring  to  truft  the  peoplei 
fled  ;  but  fix  returned  home,  and  underwent  their  trial) 
alleging  that  they  were  hindered  by  a  tempeft  from  doing 
what  they  were  now  accufed  of  having  heglefte^ ;  but 
Theramenes  made  a  moft  elaborate  and  pathetic  oration 
againft  them,  in  which  he  fometimes  paufed,  that  the  cries 
of  thofe  who  lamented  the  dead  might  be  heard;  at  length 
producing  a  man  who  pretended  to  have  efcaped  in  a 
meal-tub,  and  who  depofed,  that  the  people,  when  drown- 

t  Thucyd.  Diodor.  ubi  fupra.    Plut.  in  Vit.  Alcibiad.    Corn. 
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ing,  defired  that  the  Athenians  would  revenge  them  on 
their  generals,  the  people,  againft  law  and  reafon,  con- 
demned them  all  to  death.     Socrates,  the  philofopher,  was   e^r    s  * 
at  that  time  one  of  the  prytanes,  and  refolutely  refufed  to   ^^^^  ^^^l 
perform  his  office.     Diomedon,  one  of  thofe  who  were   mandtrs 
condemned,   rifing  up,  defired  to  be  heard,  and  his  re-   condtmmd 
queft  being  granted,  fpoke  to  this  effeft  :  *^  We  all  of  us  **^  '•**• 
wi(h,  ye  men  of  Athens,  and  wifh  it  from  our  hearts,  that  ^^'^ 
the  fentence  pronounced  againft  us  may  ifTue  in  the  prof- 
perky  and  happinefs  of  this  city ;  but  fince  we  are  pre- 
vented from  paying  our  vows  for  the  viflory,  it  is  but  juft 
that  you  return  thanks  to  providence  for  it."     They  were 
then  all  dragged  to  execution,  and  fuffered  like  brave  men, 
with  great  refolution,  calmnefs,  and  fortitude  \  their  names 
are  Diomedon,  Thrafyllus,  Calliades,  Lyfias,  Ariftocrates, 
and  Pericles.     A  little  while  after  this  execution,  the  mad- 
nefs  of  the  people  took  another  turn.     Cleophon,  the  de- 
magogue, who  had  been  very  bufy  in  this  matter,  was  kill- 
ed in  a  fedition ;  the  reft,  who  had  been  aftive  in  that 
afFair,  fled,  biit  Calixenus,  who  pronounced  the  fentence, 
returned  afterwards,  and  being  detefted  by  all  men,  was 
familhed  to  death  ". 

Next  year  the  Athenian  fleet  aflcmbled  at  Samos,  under 
the  direftion  of  Conon,  while  Lyfander  took  the  command 
of  the  few  fliips  the  Peloponnefians  had  left ;  but  being 
unable  *to  face  the  Athenians  with  fo  fmall  a  force,  he  fail- 
ed firft  to  Thafus,  which  he  took  ;  afterwards  he  fteered  <ffiafusMd 
to  the  coaft  of  Attica,  where  being  unable  to  attempt  any   Lampfacms 
cntierprize  of  moment,    returned  to  his  former  ftation,  taken  ^ 
and  fome  time  afterwards  befieged  and  took  Lampfacus:  hlo^^r* 
The  Athenians  hearing  of  this  atchievement,  failed  under 
the  command  of  Conon,  and  Philocles,  with  a  fleet  of  a 
hundred  and  eighty  fhips,  firft  to  J^eftos,  and  then  to  the 
river  -^gos,  where  Lyfander  dared  him  to  battle,  which 
,  he,  being  much  inferior  in  ftrength,  declined.      "While 
they  remained  in  this  fituation,  the  Athenians  grew  idle 
and  carelefs,  and  having  a  camp  on  fhore,  fpent  their 
time  in  revelling  and  djunkcnnefs.     Alcibiades  refiding  in 
the  neighbourhood,   could  not  remain  an  unconcerned 
^edator  •,  he  vifited  the  officers,  and  eameftly  befought 
them  to  be  more  vigilant.     He  told  them,  that  Lyfander 
was  both  a-  wife  and  a  fortunate  general,  and  that  it  be- 
came them  to  take  care  of  him.     They  anfwered,  that 
they  wondered  at  his  aiTurance,  who  was  an  exile  and  a 

■  Xenopbon.  Dlod*  Plut.  Corn.  Nep.  Juftin*  ubifupra. 
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T^gabonc!,  to  prefume  to  di£iate  laws  to  them,  thrca(e,niiigf 
if  he  came  any  more,   to  ftize  him,  and  fend  him  to 
Athens :  they,  afterwards  concluded  among  thcmfclvcs, 
what  they  fliould  do  with  the  Peloponnefians,  when  they 
were  taken  prifoners»  and  refolv^d,  at  the  motion  of  Fhi- 
loclesy  their  general,  to  cut  off  their  right  hands,  or,  aa 
Plutarch  fays,  their  right  thumbs,  that  they  might  never 
be  able  to  hold  a  fpear,  but  tug  at  an  oar.     Adiamantus, 
one  of  their  ofEo;^",  could  not  help  faying,  that  fuch  idl^ 
difcourfe  was  unworthy  of   Athenians  \  by  which  pbier* 
vation,  he  incurred  their  difplcafure  ever  after. 
Ljfandif         ^n  a  few  days,  Lyfander  taking  his  opportunity,  attack- 
ftains  a        e4  them  while  they  lay'in  diforder,  both  by  fea  and  land, 
t§mpUti       and  gained  one  of  the  mod  complete  viftorics  recorded 
^"^2        in  hiflory  j   Conon,  with  eight  gallies  only,  efcaping  to 
M^nians.   Cyprus.     Lyfander  afterwards  returning  to   Lampfacus, 
put  Philocles,  and  three  thoufand  captives,  with  all  their 
officers,  except  Adiamantus,  to  death,  by  the  unanimous 
Heduces  all  judgment  of  all  the  confederates.     After  this  execution, 
the  cities      he  reduced  all  the  cities  which  had  been  under  the  Athe- 
under  the     nian  power,  difmiffing   their  garrifons  with  great   civi- 
Athenians,    ^^  ^^at  going  home  to  Athens,  the  city  might  be  full  of 
people,  and  in  want  of  bread,  whenever  he  came  to  beficge 
Athens  he-   it ;  an  enterprize  which  he  foon  after  undertook  by  fea  \ 
/f^'^^       while  Agis,  king  of  Sparta,  came  with  a  great  land  ^rm]^ 
*t9nmeMns.  before  it.     For  a  long  time  the  Athenians^efended  them? 
felves,  without  fo  much  as  demanding  a  peace ;   at  laft, 
being  fore  preiTed  .by  famine,  they  endeavoured  to  treat 
with  Agis  ;  but  he  referred  them  to  Sparta  :  thither  they 
fent  depnties,  who  offered  to  give  up  all  but  their  city 
and  port.     The  Lacedaemonians,  however,  would  liflen  to 
nothing,  unlefs  their  walls  were  demolifhed.     On  the  re- 
turn of  the  ambaffadors,  Archiftratus  propofed  complying 
with  thofe  terms  to  the  alTembly,  for  which  advice  he  was 
imprifoned,  many  preferring  death  to  flavery :  at  length 
Theramenes  undertook  to  treat  with  Lyfander,  who  aft^r 
a  long  attendance,  referred  him  to  Sparta,  whither,  with 
fome  other  deputies,  he  was  fent.  ^  On  their  arrival,  they 
found  the  council  of  the  confederates  affembled,  wfiereiii 
all  gave  their  votes  for  the  utter  deflrudion  of  Athene, 
excepting  the  Spartans,   who  declared  they  would  not 
confent  to  the  ruin  of  that  city,  which  had  fo  well  do- 

Yr  of  Fl    ^'^^^'^^  ^^  Greece. 

1944.    *       On  the  return  of  Theramenes,  peace  was  concluded 

Ante  Chr.  upon  thefe  terms :  that  the  long  walls,  and  the  fortifica- 

404*      tions  of  the  port  ihould  be  demoliflied  *,  that  they  fbould 

"~— ~"^  deliver 
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lieiiver  up^  all  their  fhips^  except  twelve,  readmit  all  they  Submits 
had  baniflied,  and  follow  the  fortune  of  the  Lacedaemo-  "P^"  difai- 
nians.     Lyfander  caufed  the  walls  to  be  pulled  down,  all  ^^^'^^ff^®** 
the  mufic  in  his  army  playing,  on  that  very  day  of  the  year 
on  which  they  had  beat  tqe  rerdans  at  Salamis.    He  like* 
wife  eftabliChed  an  oligarchy,  exprefly  againft  the  will  of 
the  people ;  and  thus  the  ruin  of  Athens  ended  the  twenty- 
feventh  year  of  the  Peloponnefian  war  *. 

As  foon  as  Lyfander  had  demolifhed  the  long  walls,  ^nu  tMrtw 
and  the  fortifications  of  the  Pirseum,  he  condituted  a  ijrtuUs. 
council  of  thirty,  with  power,  as  was  pretended,  to  make 
laws,  but  in  truth  to  fubjugate  the  ftate.     Thefe  are  the 
jperfons  fo  famous  in  hiftory,  under  the  title  of  the  thirty 
tyrants.    Tliey  were  all  creatures  of  Lyfander,  mere  im- 
plements of  power,  who,  as  they  derived  their  elevation 
from  conqueft,  and  the  law  of  the  fword,  exercifed  their 
offices  in  a  fuitable  manner ;  that  is,  with  all  the  outrage 
of  pride,  infolence,  and  cruelty.    Inftead  of  making  laws,  Thirarkim 
they  governed  without  them ;  appointed  a  fenate  and  ma-  trary  md» 
gjftrates  at  their  pleafure ;  and,  that  they  might  do  all  «i«i/^«- 
things  without  danger  and  controul,  they  fent  for  a  gar-  '^••' 
rifon  from  Lacedsemon,  which  was  accordingly  granted 
them,  under  the  command  of  Callidius,  upon  their  pro^ 
mife  to  pay  the  foldiers  regularly.    One  of  the  firft  ueps 
they  took,  was  to  punifh  all  informers,  who  by  falfe  ac- 
cufatiqn   had   taken  off  honeft  men,  and  difturbed  the 
ftate ;  this  meafure,  thoygh  feyere,  was  popular,  but  vvhen, 
through  flattery  and  bribes,  they  had  wholly  drawn  over 
Callidius  to  their  party,  they  fuffered  bad  men  to  live  in 
quiet,  and  turned  their  rage  againft  the  virtuous. 

Critias  and  Theramenes  were  at  the  head  of  the  thirty,  Critias  mid 
men  of  the  greateft  power  and  abilities  in  Athens;  the  ^f^erameni$ 
former  was  ambitious  and  cruel  without  meafure;  the  ^rA^t-f*^ 
latter  retained  fome  compaffion  for  his  country ;  the  for-  ^  ^* 

raer  pufhed  on  all  the  bloody  fchemes  framed  by  this  af- 
fociates,  and   carried  into  execution  many  of  his  own ; 
the  latter  always  oppofed  them,  at  firft  with  moderation, 
at  laft  with  vehemence.    He  faid,  that  power  was  given  -.  .    ..^^ 
them  to  rule,  and  not  to  fpoil  the  commonwealth  ;  that  it  fjl^t^^'- 
became  them  to  aft  like  (hepherds,  not  like  wolves ;  and  tmtnts. 
that  they  ought  to  beware  of  rendering  themfelves  at  once 
odious  and  ridiculous,  by  attempting  to  domineer  over  all 
their  fellow-citizens.    The  reft  difliked  the  former  part  of 

X  Xenophon.  Helen,  lib.  ii.    Diod.  lib.  xiv.    Plut.  in  Vit.  Ij^* 
lender.    Corn.  Ncpos  in  Vit.  ejufd*    Juftin.  lib«xv. 
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his  difcourfe,  but  approved  of  the  latter,  and  immediatelj 
chofe  out  three  thoufand,  whom  ihey  made  rcprefenta- 
tives  of  the  people,  and  to  whom  they  granted  this  not- 
able privilege,  that  none  of  them  (hould  be  put  to  death, 
but  by  the  judgement  of  the  fenate,  thereby  openly  aflum- 
ing  a  power  of  putting  any  other  Athenian  citizen  to 
death  by  their  own  authority.  An  infamous  ufe  they 
made  of  this  new-aflfumed  privilege  ;  for,  as  many  as  they 
conjeftured  to  be  no  friends  to  the  government  in  general, 
or  to  any  of  themfelves  in  particular,  they  put  to  death 
without  caufe  and  without  mercy.  Theramenes  openly 
oppofing  this  innovation,  and  abfolutely  refufing  to  concur 
in  fuch  meafuies,  Critias  accufed  him  to  the  fenate,  as  a 
man  of  unfleady  principles,  fometimes  for  the  people, 
fometimes  againft  them,  always  for  new  things  and  ftate 
revolutions.  Theramenes  owned  that  he  had  fometimes 
changed  hismeafures,  but  alleged  that  he  had. always  done 
it  to  ferve  the  people;  he  faid,  that  it  was  folelywith 
this  view  that  he  made  the  peace  with  Sparta,  and  ac- 
cepted the  oiEce  of  one  of  the  thirty  ;  that  he  had  never 
oppofed  their  meafures  while  they  cut  off  the  wicked  ;  but 
when  they  began  to  deftroy  men  of  fortune  and  family, 
then  he  owned  he  had  differed  with  them  :  but  this  dif- 
ference he  conceived  to  be  no  crime  againft  the  ftate. 

"While  Theramenes  was  fpeaking  Critias  withdrew,  per- 
ceiving that  the  fenate  were  thoroughly  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  what  he  faid ;  but  he  quickly  returned  w^ith  a 
guard,  crying  out,  that  he  had  ftruck  Theramenes*s  name 
out  of  the  lift  of  the  three  thoufand  ;  that  the  fenate  had, 
therefore,  no  longer  cognizance  of  the  caufe,  which  the 
thirty  had  already  judged,  and  condemned  him  to  death. 
Theramenes  perceiving  that  they  intended  to  fcizc  him, 
fled  to  the  altar,  which  was  in  the  midft  of  the  fenate* 
houfe,  and  laying  his  hands  thereon,  faid :  '^  I  do  not 
feek  refuge  here  becaufe  I  expeft  to  efcape  death,  or  de- 
fire  it ;  but  that,  tearing  me  from  the  altar,  the  impious 
authors  of  my  murder  may  intereft  the  gods  in  bringing 
them  to  fpeedy  judgement,  and  thereby  reftore  fijeedom 
to  my  country.**  The  guards  then  dragged  him"  from 
the  altar,  and  carried  him  to  the  place  of  execution, 
where  he  drank  the  poifon  with  undaunted  courage,  put- 
ting the  people  in  mind,  with  his  laft  breath,  that,  as 
they  ftruck  his  name  out  of  the  three  thoufand,  they  might 
erazc  any  other  on  the  like  pretences.  His  death  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  train  of  murders,  fo  that,  in  a  (horttime,  fixty 
of  the  worthieft  and  moft  eminent  citizens  of  Athens  fell 

.by 
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by  the  cruelty  of  the  thirty..  Amongft  thefe  the  moft 
pitied  was  Niceratus,  the  ion  of  Nicias,  a  mail  liniverfally 
beloved  for  his  goodnefs,  and  univerfally  admired  for  his 
virtues.  As  for  the  Spartans,  they  were  now  fo  degene- 
rated as  to  rejoice  at  thefe  excefles,  and,  by  a  public  de- 
cree, commanded,  that  fuch  as  fled  from  the  thirty  ty- 
rants fliould  be  carried  bact,  bound,  to  Athens  \  which 
barbarous  decree  alarmed  air  Greece ;  but  the  Argives 
and  Thebans  only  had  the  courage  to  oppofe  it ;  the  for- 
mer received  the  Athenian  exiles  with  humanity  and  kind- 
nefs  J  the  latter  puniflied  with  a  mulft  fuch  of  their  citi- 
zens as  did  not  rife  and  refcue  the  Athenian  prifoners,  ,^ 
who,  in  purfuance  of  the  Lacedaemonian  decree,  were 
carried  bound  through  their  territories  ^. 

Thrafybulus,  and  fuch  as  were  with  him,  had  taken  thrafybu^ 
flielter  in  the  Theban  territory^  refolved  to  hazarJ  fome-  hs  makes 
ihing  rather  than  remain  perpetual  exiles  from  their  coun-  amirrup^ 
try  .'•Though  he  had  but  thirty  men  on  whom  he  could  ^'<'»»»'* 
depeild,  yet,  confidering  the  viSories  he  had  heretofore  fgf^lj'p^y^ 
Atained,  he  made   an  irruption  into  Attica,  where  he  ia, 
iei 


«l 


eized  Phyla,  a  caftle  at.  a  fmall  diftance  from  Athens, 
nd  there  his  forces  were  fobn  augmeifted  to,  feven  hun- 
red  men :  and  though  the  tyrants  made  ufe  of  the  Spartan 
garrifon  in  their  endeavours  to  reduce  him  and  his  party, 
yet  Thrafybulus  prevailed  in  feveral  fkirmifties,  and' at  laft 
obliged  them  to  break  iip  the  blockade  of  Phyla,,  which 
theyhad  formed.  The  thirty,  and  their  party,  conceiv- 
ing it  very  advantageous  for  them  to  have  the  pofleffion 
of  Eleufina,  marched  thither,  ^nd  having  perfuaded  the 
people  to  march  unarmed  out  of  their  city,  that  they 
might  number  them,  took  this " opportunity  mo,ff  inhu- 
manly to  put  them  to  death.  The  forces  of  Thrafybulus  gmdtki 
increafing  daily,  he,  at  length,  poflefTed  himfelf  of  the  Pir^um. 
Pirseum,  which  he  fortified  in  the  heft  manner  he  could; 
but  the  tyrants  being  determitfed  to  drive  him  from  thence, 
came  againft  him  with  the  utmoft  force" they  could  raife. 
Thrafybulus  defended  himTelf  with  great  obftinacy,  and, 
in  the  end,  they  were  forced  to  retreat,  having  loft  before  . 

the  plaH^  not  only  a  great  number  of  men,  but  Critias  the  ^(''''*' 
prefidentof  the  thirty,  another  of  the  fame  body,  and  one 
who  had  been  captain  of  the  Piraeum. 

When  they  demanded  the  dead  from  Thrafybulus,  in 
order  for  their  interment,  he  caufed  a  crier  to  make  a 

7  Xenophon.  H^IIen.  lib.  ii.  Dlodor.  lib.  xiv.  Plot,  in  Vita  Ly- 
iand.  Alcibiad.  Corn.  Nepos  in  Vita  Lyfand*  JuMn*lib.  v. 
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(hort  fpeecb,  in  a  Tcry  loud  Toice,  to  the  people,  intreat-^ 
ing  them  to  conGdert  that  as  they  were  citizens  of  Athens 
vritbout,  fo  thpfe  againft  whom  they  fought,  and  who 
endeavoured  to  prefefTt  themfelves  within  the  fort,  were 
Athenian  citi^pns  alfo)  wherefore,  inftead  of  thinking 
how  to  ruin  wA  deftroy  their  brethren,  they  ought  rather 
to  confult  how  all  diflferences  ought  to  be  compofed,  and 
efoecially  to  free  themfelyes  from  thofe  bloody  tyrants, 
who»  in  the  fliort  time  they  had  held  the  adminiftratibny 
had  deftroyed  more  than  fell  in  the  Peloponnefian  war. 
The  people,  though  moved  by  thefe  difcojirfes,  differed 
^hitwMdi  among  themielves  ;  but  the  confequence  of  their  difputes 
uep&d.  was,  that  they  expelled  the  thirty,  and  chofe  ten  men 
put  of  each  tribe  to  govern  in  their  ftead  ;  whereupon  the 

2 rants  retired  to  Eleufina.  The  citizens,  how^r,  thou^ 
ey  changed  the  government,  made  no  agreement  witB 
thoic  in  the  Piraeum ;  but  fent  away  deputies  to  S^ta, 
as  did  alfo  the  tyrants  from  Eleufina,  complaining  that 
the  Athenians  had  revolted,  and  defired  their  aflifla^^ 
to  reduce, them.  The  Spartans  advanced  a  large  fun{^ 
mouey  to  encourage  their  confederates,  and  appointed  Ly- 
fauder  commander  in  chief,  and  his  brother  to  be  adminJp^  ' 
ref(5]viug  to  fend  fea  and  land  forces  to  reduce  Athens  a 
fecond  time,  intending,  as  moft  of  the  Greek  (kates  fuf* 
pe£ied,  to  add  it  now  to  their  own  dominions.  It  is  very 
probably  that  this  defign  would  have  taken  effe£b,  if  Faa« 
fanias,  king  of  Sparta,  envying  Lyfande%  had  not  refoh- 
ed  to  obftru£t  the  execution  of  the  fchdme.  With  this 
view  he  procured  another  army  to  be  raifed  agunft  the 
Athenians,  of  which  himielf  had  the  command,  and 
marched  immediately  to  beliege  the  Piraeum.  While  he 
^  lay  before  the  place,  and  pretended  to  attack  it,  he  en* 

tered  into  a  private  correfpondence  with  Thrafybulus,  iin 
forming  him  what  propofitions  he  ihould  make  in  order 
to  force  the  Lacedxmonians,  who  were  fufpefled  by  all 
their  allies,  to  grant  them  peace  ^ 
Apioce  The  intrigues  of  Faufanias  had  all  the  fuccefs  he  could 

€MchuiUd     y^jfh  .  tije  cphori,  who  were  with  him  in  the  cai^p,  con- 
tht  Shhf-     curred  in  his  meafures ;  fo  that,  in  a  fhort  fpace,  a  treaty 
tans  and      ^'^  concluded  on  the  following  terms :  that  all  the  citir 
Athinums*    zens  of  Athens  (hould  be  reftored  to  their  hou&s  and  pri* 
vileges,  excepting  the  thirty,  the  ten  which  had  fucca^dr 
ed  them,  and  who  liad  a£led  no  lefs  tyrannical  than  they^ 
and  the  eleven,  who,  during  the  time  of  the  oligarchy, 

*Xenopb.  flbdor.  Pint.  Corii.Nepoi.  Juftin.  ubi  Aipnu 
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I  *,«»«cn  conftitutea  goveh«„»or*«^of  the  Kne«« ; 
4liat  all  ihould  remain  quiet  icfr  the  tntorc  in  the  city  $ 

i  Mid  thalif  any  were  afiraad  to  traft  to  this  agreement,  they 
ihould  hare  free  leave -to  retire  to  £leufiiia«  Paujj^iaa 
tken  marched  awiry  whii  die  Spartan  armyy  and  Thrafy- 
Imlus,  at  the  head  of  hb  forces,  entered  Athens,  where, 
having  laid4own  their  aims,  they  facrifioed,  with  the  reft  of 
the  citizbas,  jn  th^  tempk  of  Mmerva,  and  the  popular  go- 
vemihent  was  reftored.  Yet  tranquility  was  not  thoroughly 
eftabliihed ;  ll^  exiles  at  £len£x(a  having  endeavoured,  by 
the  help  :of  W>ney,  to  raife  an  army  of  foreigners,  by 
whofe  aid  they  migl^  recover  the  authority  they  had  loA : 
but  fir  ft,  depending  on  their  friends  in  the  city,  they  jfeat  , 
fome  of  the  principal  perfons  amongft  them,  as  deputies^ 
to  treat  widi  the  citizens,  but  inftruf^d  them  to  fow  jea- 
loufies,  and  excite  difcord  among  the  people;  The  Athe« 
nianil  perceiving  their  drift,  put  thefe  perfons  to  death, 
and  thien  remonftrating  to  thofe  at  Eleufina,  that  thefe 
contentions  would  undoubtedly  end  either  in  their  own, 
of'the  deftrudion  of  their  country,  ofiered  immediately 
to  pafs  an  zGt  of  qblivion^  virhich  they  would  confirm  with 
^anoath. 

This  being,  acceptedf  thofe  who  had  withdrawii  return-  nifatisf 
ed  to  the  city,,  where  all  differences  weie  adjufted,  and  Athenj 
botii  parties  moft  religiouily  obfcrved  the  agreement  they  thurQit^h 
bad  made,  and  thereby  thoroughly  re-fettled  the  ftate.    In  ^^'i^^^r 
this  whole  tranfa£tion  the  virtue  of  Thrafybulus  deferves 
chiefly  to  tc  admired.     When  he  firft  fei^ed  the  cattle  of 
Phyla,  the  tyrants  privately  offered  to  receiye  him  intb 
theirnumber  inftead  of  Theramenes,  and  to  pardon,  at 
his  requeft,  any  twelve  perfons  he  (houid  name  \  but  he 
generouiy  ahfwered,  that  his  exile  was  far  more  honour- 
able than  any  authority  could  be,  purchafed  on  fiich  terpis  % 
aiid  by^perfifting  in  his  defign,  accomplifhed,  as  we  have 
feen,  .the  deliverance  of  bis  country.     A  glorious'  deli- 
verance it  was,  fince,  as  Ifocrates  informs  us,  thofe  ty^ 
rants  had  put  fourteen  hundred  citizens  to  death,  contrary 
to,  and:;ili^thoutanyformof  law,  and  drove  five  tfapa&n4 
more  into  banifhment^  procuring  alfo  the  death  of  Alcfi 
Haded,  as  many  think,  though  at  a  great  diftance  fipom 

*<^<K)-  ^  Much 

(K)  After  the  entire  de(lrue>  longer  &fe  In  hU  cafile;  ktf 
don  of  the  Athenian  fleet,  and  the  Lacedxtnowupt,  hit  inve« 
the  flight  of  Conon  to  Cyprus,  teiite  eneiniq^  being  now 
Aldradei  thought  himielf  ao   ererjr  triune  poivetfuL  qe  wat 
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Much  ?bout  this  time,  that  is,  a  little  after  tfae  popular  \ 

government  was  fettled  again  in  Athens,  Socrates  was  con<^ 

Socrates       demned,  and  put  to  death.     'Rt  was  not  only  Ar  philofoV| 

the  ctU'       phcr,  but  one  who  in  a^lions,  as  well  as  by  his  excellent  J 

kA^A^^''  ^^y^'^SSj  demonft rated  that  he  was  truly  wife.     As  a  fol-  1 

jy  *^*       jjp,.  Jig  Ij^jI  jjggjj  prefcnt  in  feveral  engagements  ;  in  one   i 

he  preferved  the  life  of  Alcibiades ;  in  anothd^e  carried  off  j 
a  friend  who  was  wounded ;  in  a  third  he  fhewed  as  much  I 
,  courage  and  conduft  as  the  moft  experienced  generals.  In  ] 
Si'veral  all  the  campaigns  wherein  he  ferved,  ^  diftinguiflied  1 
inflauces  9f  himfelf  by  enduring,  hardfliips  with  patiflfce,  executing 
htsgoed  punftually  whatever  he  was  commanded,  and  complying 
Mature,    ^    readily  with  any  thing  that  was  defired  of  him;  for  though 


afraid  they  Ihould  take  this  mandrahis  concubine.  They 
opportunity  of  aveog^g  the  who  were  ;fent  to  aiTaffinate 
many  defeats  they  bad  received  him,  had  not  courage  enough 
from  him ;  he  therefore  retir-  to  enter  the  houfe ;  but  far- 
ed into  Bythinia,  but  finding  jounding  it  firft,  they  fet  it  on 
himfelf  not  fafe  there,  he  went'  fire*,  Alcibiades  perceivingthc 
to  Pharnabazus,  who  received  flames,  wrapped  his  robe  £a)Out 
him  with  great  civility,  and,  as  Vis  left  arm,  and  holding  his 
he  believed,  with  great  friend-  naked  fword  in  his  right,  caft 
(hip.  Critias,  chief  of  the  ^himielfinto  the  middle  of  the 
Athenian  tyrants,  who  was  bc^ .  fit^  and  efcaped  fecureljr 
fof^  his  friend^  became  now  through  it.  The  barbarians, 
his  bitter  enemy,  and  fending  aSfToon  as  they  faw  hinjy  re- 
to  Lyfander,  aOTured  him,  that  treated,  none  of  the^m  daring 
Athdts  would  never  be  quiet,  ..to  engage  him;  but  Ending 
or  Sparta  fafe,  till  Alcibiades,  ,,at  a,.d]|tance,  they  flew  him 
was  deftroyccl*  .  The  L'acedae-  with  their  darts  and  arrows, 
monian  general,  fcorning  to  When  he  w^as  dead,  the  aflaf- 
defile him,j(erf with*  an  aflaffina-  fins  departed;  then Timandlra 
tion,  treai^^  theft  notices  with  .took 'up  his  dead  body,  and 
*the  contempt  they  dcftrvedj  wrajjpihg  it  up  in  her  own 
but  Critias  applying  to  the  ma-  robes,' ^buried  it  in  &'td(#n^il- 
'giftracy  of  Sparta,'  procured  an  ed  -Melifla.  We-'  learn  fkom 
order  to  be  fent  from  thence  to  Athenxu?,  that  the  m^BUflQem 
Lyfander,  which  he  durft  not  remained  to  his  time.  The 
difobey.  Upon  receipt  of  this  emperor  Adiian,,in  mempry  of 
.order,  Lyfander  fent  away  a  fo  great  a  man,  caufed  his  fta- 
meflenger  to  Pharnabazus,  de-  tue  of- Parian  marble  to  be  fet 
firing  him  to  put  it  in  execu-  up  thereon,  a»d  order<wi  a  bull 
tion.  Pharnabazus  committed  ihould  be  facrificed  to  him  an- 
the  affair  to  Megaeas  his  bro-  nually.  {^>horus  the  hiftorian, 
ther,  and  to  his  uncle  Sufa-  as  he  iscitedby  DiodorusSicu- 
methres.  Alcibiades  refided,  lus,  gives  quite  anothef- account 
at  that  time,  in  a  fmall  village  of  his  -  death  ;  but  we  adhere 
mPhrygia,  together  with  Tt-  -to  ehc  authority  of  Plutarch. 
c      .                                   .  be 
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he  was  ei|eedingly  temperate,  and  ftfidly  fobcr,  yet  if 

ghis  comply  was  defired  he  refdfed  not  to  go  to  enter- 

Btinments,  and  to  drink  there  as  other  people  did.     He 

I  refiifed  to  engage  in  mattefrs  of  ftate,  till  he  grew  far  in 

P  years,  and  was  then  elefted  to^  the  fenate  by  his  tribe. 

He  oppofed,  as  .^e  have  already  related,  the  judgement 

given  againft  the   generals  for  not  burying  the   dead; 

though   Theramenes,    his  friend  had  promoted  it,    and 

when  he  was  Called   upon  to  put  that  judgment  in  writ<- 

ing,  as  lus  office  required,  he  faid  he  was  unacquainted 

with  the  law  terms,  and  at  laft  abfolutely  refufed  it. 

Afterwards  he  thought  iCrefcue  Theramenes,  when  he  Gives  urn- 
was  accufed  by  his  coUegues ;  after  his  death  he  continued  bragetothe 
to  fpeak  his  fentiments  freely,  a  freedom  which  gave  fome  '«""(y« 
umbrage  to  the  thirty,  who,  notwithftanding,  fuffered  him 
to  live,  becaufe  Critias  was  his  intimate  friend.  But  the 
danger  he  was  in  hindered  him  not  from  the  difcharge  of 
what  he  conceived  to  be  his  duty  to  the  commonwealth. 
His  free  converfation  being  reported  to  the  tyrants,  Cri- 
tias  and  Cbarscles  fent  for  him,  and  forbad  him-  to  con- 
verfe  with  any  man  under  thirty,  on  pain  of  having  Ins 
head  placed  fome  where  elfe  than  upon  his  flioulders ; 
but  not  being  yet  fatisfied  of  his  fidelity  to  their  govern* 
ment,  they  fummoned  him  to  the  fenate-houfe,  and  or* 
dered  him  to  go  with  fome  other  perfons,  whom  they 
named,  to  feize  one  L^fry  a  man  of  rank  and  fortune, 
whom  they  determined  to  deftroy,  that  they  might  enjoy 
his  eftate  -,  this  commiffion  Socrates  flatly  refirf||^^  and 
added  ;^lfo  his  reafon  for  fuch  refufai :  /*  I  will  never 
willingly,  faid  h^  af&fl:  in  an  unjuft  a£t.''  Chericles  re- 
plied fharply,  <*  Doll  thou  think,  Socrates,  to  talk  al- . 
ways  iti  this  high  ftyle,  and  not  to  fulfrpf^'  *^  Far  from 
it,  added  he,  I  expe£):  to  fuflFer  a  thoufand'  ills,  but  none 
fo  great  as  to  aft  unjuftly.*' 

The  caufe  of  this  great  man's  death  was  the  pique  one  ^hicaufi 
Anytus  had  conceived  againft  him ;  and  he  engaged  as  $fhis 
aflbciates  in  his  refentment  Melitus,  a  bold  young  man,  tiiath. 
and  Ariftophanes  the  comic  ppet.    The  laft  of  thefe  broke 
the  ice  in  bringing  Socrates  upon  the  ftage  in  a  comedy  of 
his,  called  the  Clouds,  wherein  he  reprefcnts  him  as  a 
man  given  to  a  fubtle  fallacious  way  of  arguing,  by  which 
be  could  make  a  bad  caufe  feem  good  ;  an  introducer  of 
new  gods,  whilft  himfelf  worfliipped  none  j  and  as  a  pe- 
tulent  tailer  at  thofe  things  which  others  held  facred.     00- 
crates  himfelf  went  to  the  theatre,  where  he  fat  in  the 
moft  confpicuous  place  :   and  when  one  of  his  friends 

Y  3  .     afked 
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aikedhim  if  it  did  fioCTex  him  to  be  linn  iir  ilaii  he  an* 
fwered*  **  Not  at  all ;  I  fancy  I  am  at  a  feaft,  wKre  eiciyj 
one  enjoys  me.'' 
CompUttin  Anytus  at  lengthy  conceiving  the  feafon  properibr  the 
frfferrti  execution  of  that  vengeance,  which  he  had  to  long  me- 
tum'toik  ^^^*^^^i  c^gmpi  Melitus  to  prefer  a  complaint  againft 
fiuatg,  Socffetes  to  the  fenate,  in  thefe  words :  *^  Mefitiis,  ion  of 
MelituS)  a  Pythian,  accufeth  Soitates,  fon  of  Sophroni- 
cus,  an  Alopetian.  Socrates  violates  the  law,  not  be* 
lieving  the  deities  whom  the  city  believeth,  but  intro- 
ducing other  new  gods.  He  violates  the  law  likewifCf  in 
corrupting  youth ;  « the  puniiVhent  death."  Wheojitthc 
day  of  trial  came  on,  Melitus  opened  the  profecution  with 
a  very  poor  harangue,  in  which  he  was  often  prompted. 
The  crimes  he  fpecified  were,  that  Socrates  perfuaded  his 
fcholars  to  contemn  the  laws  of  the  republic  i  that  he  was 
the  intimate  friend  of  Critias  and  Alcibiades,  and  that  he 
taught  yoimg  people  to  be  difrefpei^ul  to  their  parents, 
by  telling  them  that  he  would  make  them  more  knowing 
than  their  fathers.  When  he  had  done  fpeaking,  Anytus 
beean  a  long  and  malicious  harrangue,  which  was  favour* 
ably  heard ;  and  after  him  Lyco,  in  a  fet  rhetorical  fpeech, 
fupported  the  accufation.  Socrates  afcending  the  oca* 
tor's  defk,  refuted  the  articles  of  the  charge  with  equal 
perfpicuity  and  compofttre.(L}. 

#  Plato 

(L)  ^I  am  furprifed,  O  receives  from  the  cod,    who 

ArheniM  !  how  Melitus  came  doubts  f^.and  thathefor^^owi 

by  this  extraordinary  piece  of  future  events,  and  communi- 

knowlege,  that  I  do  not  wor-  cates  them  to  whom  hepkafcs, 

fhip  the  gods  the  city  worihips.  all  men  believe  and  confeis  afl 

Others  have  feen  me,  and  fo,  well  as  I.    Many  call  fuch  at 

if   Melitus    had    pleafed,,  he  foretel  future   things,   footh« 

•   might  have  done  too,  facrifid?  fayers  and  diviners.     I  afcnbp 

at  common  fefHvals  on  the  pub*  thefe  things  to    the    daunoo, 

lie  altars  i  how  do  I  introduce  and,  I  conceive,   fpeak  more 

new  deities,  when  I  profefs  in  religioufly,    than    they   who 

all  my  a6^ions  to  be  directed  fancy  I  know  not  what  diTioe 

by  the  voice  of  God  ?    They  power  is  in  birds.  '  That  I  am 

who  obferve  the  notes  of  birds,  no  impoftor  many  can  attefti 

or  the  anfwers  of  men,   are  who  have  aiked  any  advice,  and 

guided  by  the  voice.    None  pever  found  it  f^l ;  let  fuchas 

doubts  of  thunder,  that  it  pro-  are  incfediilous  hear  this  alfoto 

ceeds  from  the  fupreme  power,  confirm  their  opinions ;  as  to 

and  is    oraculous ;    that   the  my  being  favoured  of  the  godSf 

prieflefs  on  the  tripod  conveys  when  Cherephon  in  the  pre- 

to  us  by  her  voice,  what  (he  fence  of  many  witneflcs,  ia- 

quircd 
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>  Plato,  would  alfo  have  fpoket^  in  his  defeoce,   and  Cmdemmd 

nmunting  the  pulpit^  opened  his  fpeech  in  t&is  manner:  ^^i^^^ 

f  *•  Though  "^'•'''^ 

quired  of  the  oracle  at  Ddphos    exterior  things  to  pleafc  them*  * 
concemiug    me,    Apollo    an-    felves,  I  furniiU^  myftrlf  from 
iwered,  that  no  man  was  more    within,    with^uch  thtng«  a$ 


free,    more  .jufi:,    mote  wifc; 

yet  the  fame  god  faid  n^^e'of 

Lycurgus   the  Lacedaemonian 

latv-giver,  that  be  knew  not 

whetlner  to  call  him  a  god  or  a 

™4K     ^^  ^^   compared  not 

wit^  the  gods,  though  he  gave 

me  the  priority  amongft  other    flru6Honi    I    corrupt    youth, 

men.    But  truft  not  the  gods    EreiMonc  knows  what  it  is  to 


pleafe  me  oenv*  ii  khc  can 
controvert  what  I  fa^  how 
comes  it  that  I  deferve  npc 
commendation  both  of  gods 
and  men,  inftead  of  being 
charged  at  I  am  now  by  you, 
Melitus,    that  with  theie  in< 


herein,  confider  me  exa£^ly 
yourfelves ;  whom  have  you 
lefs  a  ilave-  to  fenfual  pleafure  I 
whom  more  free  ?  I  accept 
neither  flipends  nor  gifts. 
Whom    more  jud  than  him. 


corrupt  youth ;  can  3rou  nam« 
one  whom  I  of  religious  hav« 
made  impious ;  whom  from  a 
modefl  deportment,  I  have 
rendered  impudent ;  of  a  frueal^ 
difpofition,  prodigal  i  of  a  fo- 


who  conforms  himfelf  fo  to  the  ber  habit,   debauched ;    of  a 

prefent  time,  as  that  he  ilands  hardy  way  of  life,  effeminate  ? 

not  in  need  of  the  defence  of  Know  ye  any  of  tbefe  ?**    **  I 

any  other?      Who  will   fay,  knowthofe,  anfwered Mditus, 

that  he  deferves  not  the  title  of  whom  )rou  have  perfuaded  to 

wife,  who,  fmce  he  was  able,  be  more  obedient  to  you  than 

never  loft  any  opportunity  of  to  their  own  parents."  **  With 

learnings  by  inquiry,   all  the  refped  to  inftru£Hon,  I  confefs 

gc^  poifible  ?     And    that  I  I  have,  anfwered  Socrates,  for 

iD^not  the  pains  in  vain,  is  that  was  my  fphere,  not  theirs* 

evident  from  hence,  that  citi-  In  regard  to  their  health,  men 

zens  and  ftrangers,  ftudious  of  confult  phyficians,  before  thetc 

virtue,  have  preferred  my  con-  parents ;  in  law-fuits,they  ap* 


veriation  to  that  of  other  men« 
Why  do  you  think  fo  many  de- 
fire  to  oblige  me  by  gifts, 
whom  they  know  to  have  no 
capacity  of  requiting  them  ? 
Or  how  can  you  account  for 
nay  engaging  fo  many,  with- 
out requiring  any  return  from 

them  ?  That  when  the  city  was    they  exqel  in,  and  with  reafon 
beiieged,    and   every  ona  la-    too,  can  you  think  it  fit,  be- 


ply  to  counfel,  not  to  coufins  ; 
and  in  war  you  inquire  as  to 
your  general's  ikill  in  arms, 
not  who  are  his  allies/*  **  With 
good  reafon,  cried  Melitus,r 
and  fit  welhould.*'  *'  Is  it  fo, 
faid  Socrates?  If  others  are 
preferred  for  fuch  things,   as 


mented  the  wretche(j|Bfs  of  his 
condition,  I  fhewed^o  altera- 
tioti  of  temper,  bur  remained 
the  fame  as  before  ;  that  while 
•thers  lay  out  their  money  on 


caufe  in  the  opinion  of  fome 
I  have  an  advantage  beyond 
others  in  educating  youth, 
which  is  a  matter  of  the  greateft 
confequence  to  fociety,  that 
T  4  therefom 
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Though  I,  Athenians,  am  the  youngeft  of  thofc  that 
come  up  into  this  place."  The  people  immediately  cried 
out,  **  of  thofc  who  go.  down,"  and  cdnftrained  him  t<^ 
defcend,    without  allowing  him  to  fpeak  another  word  ; 


ilien  proceeding  to  vote,  it  was  carried  again il  Socrates 
)y  two  hundre^and  eighty-one  voices.     He  might,  how- 
ever^l^ve  eioi^ed  with  a  fine,,  which  his  friends  offered 
to  pay  for  him,  but  he  contented  ifjjj^felf  with  faying,  that 
to  pay  a  fine  was  to  acknowlege  an  offence,  and  that  what  ^ 
had  provoked  a  profecution  againft  him  deferved  rather 
the  higheft  reward,  and  a  maintenance  out  of  the  piJ^ic 
Jih  death,    ftock,  than  a  pecuniary  mulft.     At  this  declaration  ^c 
judges  were  fo  much  incenfed,  that  they  condemned  him 
to  a  capital  puniihmei^by  a  majority  of  eighty.  He  might 
cafily  have  avoided  thW,  if  his  friends  could  have  prevailed 
/       on. him  to  make  his  efcape;   but  he  refufed  to  withdraw 
himfelf  5  drank  the  poifoti  in  their  prefence,  praying  to  God 
to  make  his  paflage  from  this  life  happy ;  and  difplayed  the 
♦fame  calmnefs  and  refolutionin  death,  for  which  through- 
out his  life  he  had  been  famous  (M). 
ConotCs  It  is  eafy  to  judge,  from  their  treatment  of  the  worthieft 

frojtafor    nien  ampngft  them,  that  the  Athenians  leaft  of  any  people 
r'fi<frwg      dcferved  tp   meet  with  patriots;    yet,    notwithftandinc: 

the  affairs      ,•  -T  i_  i        j  t     i.         •^-  /-i  ° 

oFtheAihe.  ^"*®»  "^  ^Y  ^^  ^^^^  more  beloved  by  her  citizens.  Co- 
aim/.  Bon,  who  after  his  misfortune  at  the  oattle  of  the  Hellef- 
pont,  which  was  followed  by  the  deftruSion  of  Athens, 
had  'iept  himfelf  clofe  in  Cyprus,  now  connived  the 
inighty  projed^-of  reftoring  the  Athenian  affairs  to  t)||ir 
ancient  ftate,  and  beftowing  once  more  upon  that  city  ac 

therefore   I    ought    to    fufFer  know  the  particulars   of  this 

death  ?     Anytiis  and  Meiitus,  philofopher's  death,  may  per- 

O  my  judges,    may  prqcure  ufe  what  Plato  hath  written  on 

that  judgment,  but  hurt'  me  that  fubjeft.     The  Athenians 

,  rfiey  canpot ;   to    fear  death,  were  foon  fenfible  of  their  own 

18  to  feem  vvife,  and  not  to  be  cruelty  and  injuflicc^  towards 

fo,  for  it  is  to  pretend  to  un-  this  excellent  perfonj  and  la- 

derfland  what  we  really  under-  mented  their  own  infatuation 

lland  not).   •  No    man   knows  when  it  was  too  late.     They 

what  death  is,  or  whether  it  be  exprefled  the  utmoU  abhorrence 

not    the     grcateft     happinefs  of   his    accufers,     who    were 

which  can  arrive  to  us  ;  yet  all  upon  all  occafions  expofed  to 

fear  and  fhun  it,  as  if  they  were  fuch  rabi|ttcation  and  difgrace, 

iure  it  would  be  the  greateft  that  tliey  hanged  themfelves  in 

•     -        jrnisfortune."  '  defpair  (2). 

'    (M)  Thofe   who   waajt   to 


(z)  Plutafcl)^  dp  Ittvidia  et  Ojji.Qi 


empire 
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^l^fipire  of  tfee  fea.  With  this  view  he  caufed  a  memorial 
to  be  tranfmitted  to  the  Perfian  king,  wherein  he  endea- 
irourcd  to  dcmonftrate,  that  .the  pride  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians would  be  extremely  detrimental  to  his  affairs  5  that 
their  dominion  once  thoroughly  fettled  in  Greece,  they  ♦ 

'would  prefume  to  give  laws  to  Alia  alfo,  efpecially  with 
refpeft  to  the  Greek  cities  there ;  and  that  therefore  it 
'would  be  expedient  foi»  the  Perfians  to  confider  of  fome 
queans  for  putting  it  once  more  in  the  power  of  Athens  to 
^;heck  the  infolence  of  that  afpiring  (late,  and  thereby 
preferve  the  great  king's  dominions  in  peace  and  fafety. 
Conon's  memorial  was  fcipported  by  fafts :  two  Lacedae- 
monian armies,  within  the  compafs  of  a  few  years,  pair- 
ing' over  into  Afia,  the  laft  under  Lyfander  and  Agefilaus, 
which  performed  great  exploits,  and  would  have  per- 
formed greater,  if  the  Perfian  king  had  not,  by»"  feeding 
fome  of  his  agents  with  confiderable  fums  of  money  into 
Greece,  raifed  fo  many,  and  fo  powerful  enemies  againft 
Sparta,  that  fhe  was  conftrained  to  recall  Agefilaus  to  her 
affiftance,  * 

The  expediency  of  Conon's  advice  being  fo  fully  de-  Conpnap- 
monftrated,  he,  as  a  perfon  perfeftly  well  fkilled  in  ma-  pointed  ad* 
ritime  affairs,  was  preferred  to  the  command  of  the  Per-  ^"'^'^/^^ 
fian  fleet  *i :  the  Athenians  in  the  mean  time  had  the  cou-  //gi^ 
rage  to  join  with  the  Argives,  and  other  ftates,  in  a  war 
againft  the  Lacedaemonians,    which  they  purfued  with' 
variety  of  fortune.     Conon  attacked  the  LacedaemM^an  Yr.  of  FL 
flcDt,  which  was  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  Perfians,  con-       1950. 
fifting  of  ninety  fail,  and,  after  an  obftinate  engagement,  ^"^*  ^hr. 
wherein  the  Spartan  admiral  was  killed,  totally  defeated        ^^ 
it,  taking  fifty  (hips,  and  five  hundred  prifoners.     In  con-  ^-^^  laa* 
fequence  of  this  vi£):ory,  Conon  and  Pharnabazus  con-  damonians 
ftrained  moft  of  the  ftates,  dependent  on  Lacedaemon,  to  defeated^ 
quit  their  alliance,  particularly  thofc   of  Coos,   Nifaea,  andhfethe 
Tios,    and  Chios.      Mitjrlene,   Ephefus,  Erythrea,   and  X^}^^. 
•;^16ther  pkces  followed  their  example,  and  thus  the  Lace- 
dxmoniRs  at  once  loft  the  empire  of  the  fea.     Conon  de- 
termined, after  this  unexpefted  fuccefs^  to  return  to  At- 
tica, and  in  his  way  thither  brought  over  the  Cyclades,  re- 
duced Cythera,  and,  having  confirmed  the  Corinthians 
in  their  league  with  the  Athenians,  failed  from  thence  to       **' 
Athens,  where  he»^romifed  the  citizens  to  rebuild  the 
long  walls,  and  re-fortify  the  city.    This  promife  he  ac- 

^  Diodor.  ad  Ann.  2.    Olymp.  95.    Ifocrat.  in  Evag.  &  Orat* 
ad  Philip.    Paufant  in  Atticisi    Jultin.  lib.  vi.  cap.  i. 
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cordingly  performed,  hiring  a  tnultitode  of  workmen,  axA 
landing  a  great  body  of  men  from  the  fleet ;  the  Thebans 
alfo  fent  inre  hundred  carpefiters  and  mafons,  and  other 
cities  followed  their  example ;  but  Teribazus,  who  com- 
manded the  Perfian  armies  in  Afia,  envying  Conon's  great 
fuccefsf  accufed  him  of  making  ufe  of  the  Perfian  power 
merely  to  acquire  towns  and  countries  for  his  own  ci- 
tizens. To  anfwer  which  charge,  he  fent  for  him  to 
Sardis,  where,  upon  his  arrival,  be  threw  him  into  pri-^(| 
fon  '.  *  ^ 

The  difturbances  in  Greece  gave  the  Athenians  an  op- 
portunity of  re-eftablilhing  their  affairs,  and  making  them- 
felves  once  more  confiderable  \  the  Corinthian  war,  par- 
ticularly as  it  lafted  a  confiderable  time,  and  with  various 
fuccefs,  ferved  as  a  kind  of  fchool  to  the  Athenian  youth, 
who  addfdicd  themfelves  to  arms ;  and  (erved  this  pur- 
pofe  the  better,  becaufe  the  Athenian  general  Iphicrates, 
who  at  that  time  commanded  their  troops*  was  not  only 
the  heft  officer  then  in  Greece,  but  exceeded  all  his  pre- 
deceflbrs  in  the  military  art.  Others  had  ftudied  it  for 
the  glory  refulting  therefrom ;  Iphicrates  looked  upon  it  as 
a  fcience,  for  which  he  laid  down  rules,  and  brought 
things  nearer  to  certainty  than  it  was  ever  conceived  they 
would  have  been.  Plutarch  tells  us  that  he  was  the  ion 
of  a  fhoemaker ;  but  Cornelius  Nepos  does  not  mention 
anv  thing  of  his  family.  The  firft  exploit  by  which  he 
diflttgiimied  himfelf  was  in  a  fea-fight,  where,  finding 
himielf  wounded,  and  unable  to  remain  on  board  the 
enemy's  Ihip,  he  catched  up  one  of  the  fo}diers  in  his 
arms,  and  carried  him  on  board  his  own,  an  exploit  which 
fhewed  his  great  ftrength  of  body,  as  well  as  prefence  of 
mind.  We  are  told  farther  that  his  deportment  was  ve- 
nerable, and  ftruck  with  awe  all  thofe  that  converfed 
with  him.  He  (hewed  his  difcernment  in  altering  the 
habit  and  arms  of  the  Athenian  foldiers;  inftead  of  faige 
beavy  fliields,  he  gave  them  light  bucklers;  ^J^liek  o£ 
fbort  Javelins,  long  fpears ;  and  in  the  room  of  fmteftal^- 
bing  nvords,  weapons  of  a  more  ufeful  fize. 

In  this  war  of  Corinth  he  gained  by  his  (kill  great  advan- 
tages over  armies  more  numerous,  and  compofed  of  better 
feldiers  than  his  own.  He  carefully  fortific;d  his  camp, 
though  in  the  country  of  his  allies ;  and,  when  fome  of  his 
officers,  who  thought  he  gave  the  foldlers  needlefs  labour, 

'  Xenophon.  lib.  iv.    Diodor.  libi  xiv.    Corn.  Nepos   in  Vit 
Cononis. 
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j|i|ed  bim  who  he  wait  af oAl  of  $  ^<  lam  afnud,  anfwered 
b^,  of  being  forced  to  ufe  that  expreApi^,  which  of  all 
others  lead  becomes  a  genef alt  '^  I  did^gt tlmik  of  it." 
Agefilaus  king  of  Sparta»  wbofc  troops  Iwd  been  ever 
Tiaorious,  were  notwithlhmiUng  di£$ated  with  great  lofi 
b^  this  Athenian.    « 

Abroad,  the  affairs  of  the  Atfaemaos  were  not  fucceis* 
fuL    The  exi]|^  from  Rhodes,  which  was  now  under  a 
democratic  government,  repaired  to  Sparta,  and  boafting 
pit  their  great  intereft,  and  of  the  facihty  with  which  their 
cpuntry  might  be  brought  to  quit  their  alliance  with  the 
AthenianSt    and  join    the   Laoedaemonians,   two  fleets 
Mfcre  difpatcbed  to  that  ifland.    The  Athenians,  greatly  7hfw^* 
^bgrmed   at  this  defection,  fent  Tbrafybulus,  to  whom  ^usretritv^ 
they  owed  their  deliverance*  to  prevent  the  defigns  of  the  ^^ ^^ 
Lacedaemonians  from  takinj^efie^t.    When  thit  great  of^  ^k^SSu' 
ficer  entered  thefe  feas,  he  received  fuch  intelligeace  from 
Rhodes,  as  thoroughly  convinced  him  that  any  attempt 
lie  might  make  thereupon  would  be  fruitlelii}  he  there- 
fpre  fiFLi}ed  to  the  Hellefppnt,  where  he  reconciled  two 
Thracian  princes,  and  induced  them  to  become  confeder* 
ates  with  the  Athenian  ftates :  he  aftewards  bent  his  en- 
dei^yours  to  the  reducing  fuch  cities  as  had  revolted  from 
the  Athenians.    In  purluance  of  this  fcheme,  he  reduced 
Byzantium  and  Chalcis  \    and  then  failing  to  I^efbos^ 
iifhere  all  the  cities  had  revolted,  except  Mitylene,  he  re- 
duced them  again  under  the  obedience  of  Athens*  and 
levied  confiderable  fums  of  money,  as  a  punifliment  for 
their  defe£tion.     After  thefe  fuccefies,^  he  fet  fail  for 
Rhodes,  hoping  ^hat  the  fame  of  his  exploits  would  awe 
the  people  of  that  ifland,  and  contribute  to  the  end  for 
which  he  had  been  fent  thither.    Firfl,  he  exa&edfpum 
pf  money  from  Afpendus ;   but,  after  it  was  paid,  hia 
ibldiers  having  plundered  fome  of  the  inhabitants  without 
Itlis  knowjege,  the  rapine  fo  much  provoked  them,  that  in 
the^nig^t,  when  Tbrafybulus  thought  himfeif  fafe,  and 
ezpedSd  no  attack,  they  fuddenly  entered  his  camp,  where  7:j|r«AMK 
they  committed  great  uaughter,  and  in  the  beginning  flew  Uu/mrtrifi 
'  )iim ;  a  circumftance  which  fo  terrified  his  foldiers,  that,  '^ '«  ^u 
precipitateljr  retreating  to  their  fliips,  they  withdrew  with-  ^f^»  *•' 
out  attempting  to  proiecute  the  expediuon  onwhich their  '  '** 
general  had  been  fent.    This  4fcs  the  end  of  Tbrafybulus^ 
a  man,  in  point  of  virtue,  inferior/.to  none ;  in  fortunes 
fuperior  to  moft ;  and  in  the  glory  of  freeing  his  country 
from  fervitude,  without  any  view  to  lys  own  interefl^  ^ 
fcarce  equalled  by  any^ 
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Jjfuecteitd      The  Athenians,  to  fupply  hit 'place,  were  conftraina^ 
iy  Iphicra-  to  fend  Iphicrate%,  fot  they  had  not  now,  as  formerly, 
///,  wA#     choice  of  generals ;  their  infolence  and  their  misfortmies 
gains  fimi    j^j^ying  deprii^ed  thefn  of  all  their  eminent  commanders. 
ii^ej  ovir   Iphicrates  had  only  eight  gillies,  and  twelve  hundred  men, 
tki  Lace-    when  he  joined  the  remains  of  Thrafybulus's  fleet,  com- 
dsmonians.  manded  by  one  Argyriusw   Having  intelligence  that  Anaxi- 
btus,  the  Lacedaemonian  admiral,  fluflied  w||h  fome  fmaU 
fuccefles  he  had  obtained,*  lay  very  carelefsly  at  Abydus, 
he  immediately  failed  thither,  and  intercepting  him  one 
day  abroadj  with  twelve  more  governors  of  towns,  fell 
upon  and  flew  them,  after  which  explqit,  Iphicrates  failed 
to  Cherfonefiis.     Shortly  after,  JEgina,'at  the  inftance  of 
Eteonecus,  revolting,  the  Athenians  fent  one  of  their  ad- 
mirals, with  a  fleet,  to  reduce  it,  but  without  eflTeft ;  on 
^the  contrary,  the 'inhabitants  of  the  ifland,  as  fooli  as  the 
Athenian  fleet  was  withdrawn,  began  to  infeft  the  coaft 
of   Attica,  an  infult*  which  harafled  the  Athenians  es«. 
ceedingly,  and  conftrained  them  to  keep  a  fquadron  con* 
tinually  at  fea,  to  prote£k  as  well  the  villages  on  the  {hore» 
as  their  fhips  employed  in  trade  ;  an  evil  they  had  not  ex- 
perienced finco  the  clofe  of  the  Peloponnefian  war. 

The  affairs  of  the  Lacedaemonians  obliging  them  to 
withdraw  the  fleet  they  had  in  the   neighbourhood  of 
^£gina,  the  Athenians  fent  £unomes  with  a  ftrong  fqua- 
dron to  block  up  Gorgopas,  who  was  left  to  command 
there.     Gorgopas  finding  his  fquadron  much  out-num- 
bered by  the  Athenian  gallies,    retired  into  port,   and 
landed  his  troops  ;  then  the  Athenian  admiral  put  to  fea 
in  the  night,  carrying  a  light  in  his  poop,  that  the   reft 
of  ^  fhips    might    ftcer    after   him.      Gorgopas    in- 
ftanfP  reimbarked  his  men,   and  ftood  away  after  the 
Athenian  fleet,  keeping  aloof,  till  Eunomes,  entering  a 
{>ort  of  Attica,  began  to  land  his  men  ;  when  the  difem-- 
barkation  was  half-firiiflied)  Gorgopas  fell  upyon  them  with 
great  vigour,  and,  after  an  obftinate  fight,  carried  off"  four 
gallies  to  ^gina;  this  lofs  was  foon  after  repaired  by 
Cbabrias,  the  Athenian  general,  who  failing  to  Cyprus 
iB^ith  a  fleet,  which  had  a  body  of  land  forces  on  board, 
landed  in  ^gina  in  the  night-time,  and  having  pofted  the 
major  part  of  his  forces  in  *  valley  near  the  temple  of 
Hercules,  ordered  the  reflSb  advance  towards  a  place  call- 
ed the  Three  Towers,  at  break  of  day.      Gorgopas,  as 
foon  as  he  had  intelli^nce  of  the  enemies  landing,  march- 
ed, with  what  forces  he  could  aflemble,  to  oppofe  them, 
and  fent  orders  to  all  who  were  on  board  the  fleet,  to 
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haften  to  him  with  the  ulmoft  fpeed,    Thefe  rufliing  all 
by  the  ambufcade  where  Chabrias  lay,  hit  fuddenly  charg-      ^ 
ed  tfaem  in  flank  zdA  rear,  while  the  other  Athenians  fell 
upon  thein  in  front ;  Gprgopas,  with  eight  Spartans,  fell  GorgopaSf 
at  the  beginning  of  the  attack*  upon  which  the  reft  be-  the  Spartan 
took  themfelves  to  flight,  four  hundrec)  of  whom  were  admirat^ 
ciat  in  pieces  by  Chabrias  :  a  check  y^i^)s^f  with  the  want  ^'*'        * 
of  the  fubfidies  they  expe£i:ed  from  §parta,  fo  broke  the 
fpirits  of  the  inhabitants  of  ^gina>  that  they  undertook 
nothing  for  a  confiderable  time. 

At  length  Talentias  being  fent.from  Sparta  to  command  Talentsus, 
the  gallies  in  thatlDand,  fo.  wrought,  upon  the  people  by  ^^e  Lace^ 
his  fpecious  addrefs,  that  they  went-on  board  the  fhips,  ^**f»^*J^«»^ 
and  offered  to  follow  him  whereby  pkaftd.   Having  facri-  f^/^J^j|^! 
ficed,  and  taken  j|day'ai.pFoyificti»o^.bQ.^£^,  he  put  out  to  tagesover 
fea>  and  having  inidie.night^^made  the  port  of  ;Athea6,  as  the  Atht- 
ibon  as  it  was  dayi!  failed  ftrait  into  the  Piraejani,.  where  •'^«'' 
he  took  feveral  ^Ues,  and  agfeat  fl^iinker  of  prifoners. 
Tl^e  he  fent  dflbdl^  to.iEgind,'^nd  afterwards  cruifing 
along  the  coaft,  carried  oflF  feveral  ttti4ii;)g,:veflr6ls,  andian 
immenfe  booty ;  out  of  which  hay^g  ^yancfsd  his  men 
^  a  month's  pay,  he.  fe.i'ilifed:  thfikiffk^^Qr  ^at  tteywerc      •  *  , 
"  itady  to  undertake anfithlng*:    JkirtRe«beight  <^f. their. ar-     '  .   ,v  . 
dor  he  fell  upon  an  Afcbeninn  fqaadronriof  eight  gaJlies, 
and  took  them;  .after. jvdiich  exfiteit^.dcawilng, together  a 

,  fleet  of  eighty  fail,  w^tb:  twenty;  gflliei^'^  Syracufe,  he  "' 
maintained  the  domifiicxi. of Mthe  faa  >|o^  the  JUacedssmo- 
nians.^^-  '■  :  ;..;-..•.    ••  ..  ;•.  nv.-  ,. 

.-.c^TheSpartansy  wi Wing  to  fequnejtl^^^  great  advantage  Yr.  ofFI. 
diey  had  obtained,  piider^d:Ant{^cid^ji;^ir  admiral,,  to      i9^i« 
fettte^aritb;  tbe  Imiuifters  pf  itfeeikmgiqf  Perfia ;  the  ^erms  Ante  Chr« 

.ofra'ig^eraL  pca<^.  ini:Qreece;rtbe^rW5er€  adjufted,  ao-        ^  ^* 

^ea^dingiii^.  and  the b Agitates  /4r;ere  obliged  to  accede  to  Peaceof 
,       .tbe  treaty^  ..hOwcYer,diftionoi»rable .tp.lvbe  Qirecian  name. \    AataUidas. 
}         .  The  deiign  of  .this  pgace  w^as  evidently  the  raifing 

.Sparta  Jo  an  Hncontrolatfe  domimon  Osver  the   Greciafi  *^^f^Mtgk' 
ftates,  which  flie  began  to  dx^ercife  immediately  after  it  ^y  j^'^*^ 
tookvefiTeft ;  falling  firft  on  the  Mantineans,  and  after-  ^4irto.    » 
wards  on  the  other  little  ftates.     He  attacked,  at  laft, 

Thebes  itfelf,  where,  without  the  leaft  provocation,  the 
Laoedaemonians  feized  the  ^gptadel,  and  enable4fthe  Th&- 
bans  of  their  faftion  to  tyranolze  over  their  country,  of 
^hom  four  hundred  fled  to  Athens,  which  city  was  far 

«  Xenophon.  lib.  iv.  v.    Diodor«  SicuL  lib.  xiv.    Corn.  Nepos  ia 
Vit.  Ipbic,  Tbrafjb.  U  Chabr. 
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from  making  die  fame  figure  aow  m  formerly*  The  iTi^ 
ban  exileSi  nowever,  found  not  only  a  (afe  afylum^  but 
all  the  kindneft  and  affiftafice  they  could  res^mUy  e»- 
pe&  from  the  principal  onen  in  Atnent,  who  ftrenuodfiy 
laboured  to  convince  the  people  of  the  propriety  of  fuc' 
conring  thefe  unhappy  fugitiTes.  The  exiles  not  iatisficd 
with  a  fafe  retreat  abroaulj  longed  to  life  with  freedom 
at  home,  they  therefore  found  means  to  fet  on  foot  a 
cbnfpiracy  in  Thebes,  and  by  the  private  aififtance  of  die 
Athenians,  fo  far  fitcceeded,  that  diey  got  poflcffioa  ef 
that  city ;  but  fearing  left  the  Lacedsmoniansihottld  lend 
powerful  fuccours  to  their  garrifon  in  the  citadel^  they 
difpatched  deputies  to  Athens,  befeeching  the  people  to 
recoiled  the  affiftance  the  diftrefied  Athenians  bad  re- 
ceived, when  baniflied  by  the  thirty  tynmts ;  and  how  far 
it  was  owing  to  the  aid  afibrded  by  the  Thdaas,  tliat  the 
Athenians  recottered  that  liberty  which  they  now  ca- 
joved  \  conjuring  them  not  to  defert  them  bow,  when  the 
Tfiebans  were  ready  «»  fight  againft  Sf4K»for  the  l]|pty 
bf  Greece ;  but  to  alferd  them  uicb  fuccours  as  might  ena- 
ble them  to  omquer. 

The  people  having  heard  the  Theban  deputies^  came  to^ 
a  refolution  of  feeding  ftich  a  body  of  auxiliaries  as  might 
at  once  demonfttate  meir  gratitude  to  the  Tbebans^  and 
their  attention  to  the  liberty  of  Greqce  \  with  thisjriew  diey 
detached  Demophoon,  at  the  head  of  fi:ve  thoufiuid  font, 
and  five  hundred  horfe,  who  marched  with  great  expedi- 
tion to  Thebes,  where  they  enabled  thofe  of  their  party 
to  take  the  citadel,  a  fcheme  which  they  efieded  before 
the  Lacedaemonians  could  relieve^iti  then  tbfc  Athemaas 
returned  home.    From  tbis^time  forward  they  iovglit  by 
^H  means  to  raife  a  party  againft  the  Spartans,  :.by  which 
ihey  hoped  to  recover  their  aocieii^  luftre.    The  forces, 
however,  of  the  Lacedsemoniafis^befaig  much  greater  than 
their  own,  fometimes  obliged  them  to  diflemMe  their  e»- 
'mity  to  that  ftafe^  and  alfo  to  difcountenaace  th<^  onrtors 
who  were  notorioufly  enemies  to  Sparta. 

Ah  accident  at  length  happened,  whieh  entirely  chang- 
ed the  face  of  afiairs,  and  conftrained  the  Atbmians  to 
-declare  ^etily  againft  Lacedaemon.    One  Sphodrias,  a 
^partan,^ho  OOmManded  wThefpis,  undertook  ahold 
expedition,  in  which^  if  he  had  fucceeded,  his  country- 
men maft  have  been  abfolute  lords  cVf  Greece ;  for  he 
marched   fiiBdenly  with  a  great  body  of  troops  towards 
-Athens,  hoping  to  feiie  the  fort  bf  Pirsum  in  the  night; 
but  when  be  had  reached  Eleufina,  the  fun  begsln  to  ap- 
pear 
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)^ear,  upon  whicli  his  foldiers  refufed  to  advance  any  far- 
ther. That  he  miffed  his  blow  was  far  from  being  the 
vorft  confcqaence  of  his  temerity ;  the  Athenians  were 
fo  much  alarmed,  that  they  feized  certain  Spartan  ambaf- 
fadors  who  were  in  their  city»  and  imprifoned  them,  con- 
ceiving that  they  were  privy  to  this  attempt ;  but  they  af- 
ferting  their  innocence,  aflur^  the  people  of  Athens^ 
that  Sphodrias  (hould  be  called  to  a  fevere  account,  and 
pay  with  his  life  .for  this  infidious  attempt ;  whereupon 
thev  were  releafed :  but  Sphodrias  being  brought  to  a  trial^ 
ana  acquitted,  the  Athenians  immediately  declared  war  \ 
accounting  it  better  to  hazard  all  things  in  the  field,  than 
live  in  dangef  of  being  furprifed  and  mafiacred  by  fuch 
fudden  expeditions. 

They  named,  on  this  occaGon,  three  generals,  Timo-  The  Jthg* 
thcus,  Chabrias,  and  Calliftratus,  direfting  them  to  levy  ^^^'-f  p^^" 
an  army  of  twenty  thoufand   foot,    and   6vc  hundred  P^'"'  /^ 
horfe ;  they  likewife  ordered  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  fail 
to  be  equipped.     To  fliew  that  they  did  not  intend  to 
fight  for  themfelves  only,  but  that  ti{|y  .would  zQ:  juftly 
ly  all  their  confederates,  they  reftore^i'the  lands,  which 
had  been  divided  among  their  citizens  out  of  Attica,  to 
their  ancient  proprietors ;    and  offered  fuch  reafonable 
terms  to  their  allies,   particularly  the  fixing  a  fenate, 
which  wik  to  confifl  of  one  deputy  from  each  city  to 
Athens,  that  they  prefently  drew  over  a  great  number  to 
efpoufe  their  caufe,  and  exceedingly  alarmed  the  Lacedae- 
monians..   The  reputation,  alfo,  of  the  Athenian  generals  ^Their^e^ 
was  of  no  fmall  fervice  to  their  country ;  for  Timotheus,  ner4iiu 
the  fon  of  Conon,  Was  exceedingly  ef^emed  on  account 
of  his  father's  merit,  as  well  as  for  his  own  magnanimity 
and  prudence  ;  Chabrias  had  the  'chara£fcer  of  oeing  one 
of  the  firft  generals  of  his  age ;  and  Calliftratus  was  a 
tnan  oL  great  worth  and  high  accompliihments ;  as  for 
Iphicrates,  the  king  of  Perfia  had  engaged  him  jn  his  fer-* 
vice  by  confent  of  the  Athenians,  and  theyicwere  befriend- 
ed by  that  prince,  in  conGderation  of  the  great  fervices  he 
received  from  that  experienced  general.  % 

In  the  mean  time  the  LacedaemoAians  invaded  Boeotia,  e^^^^  ^^^ 
under  the  command  of  their  king  Agefilaus,  who  with  a  d^emoniamt 
^  ^reat  army  braved  the  Thebans,  and  their  allies,  in  the  invadg 
neighbourhood  of  their  own  city.    Chabrias,  who  com*-  Ba^iia. 
manded  them,  took  poft  along  the  defcent  of  a  hill ;  and 
when  Agefilaus  advanced  with  the  Spartan  army  in  bat- 
talia towards  them,  he  ordfcred  his  foldiers  to  lean  one 
liuec  on  the  ground,  with  their  fliields  hanging  carelefly 

on 
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on  ttieir  armS}  but  to  keep  cheir  fpears  extended}  as  if 
they  intended  to  continue  in  their,  pofts,  and  to  expeS 
the  Spartans  with  a  fteady  countenance.     Agefilaus  hav- 
ing confidered  the  advantage  of  their  ground,  the  intre- 
pidity of  the  men,  and  the  experience  of  their  general, 
retired  without  attempting  to  force  them.     The  Athe- 
nians afterwards  obtained  fome  advantages,  in  confequence 
of  which  Clcombrbtus,  king  of  Sparta,  found  it  expedient 
to  retire  without  entering  Boeotia. 
^nuLaci'        Chabrias,  in  the  interim,  was  recalled  to  take  upon  him 
d^monians   the  command  of  the   Athenian  fleet,  which  was  to  go 
difeated  at  againft  Naxus ;  he  befieged  the  capital  of  that  ifland,  but 
Chab'  s     without  efFe<fl ;  Pollis,  the  Lacedaemonian,  coming  with 
a  great  fleet  to  its  relief,  Chabrias,  defirous  to  regain  the 
honour  of  his  country,  reimbarked  his  forces,  and  offered 
the  Lacedaemonians  battle  :  the  engagement  was  long  and 
obflinate  ;  at  laft,  however,  he  gained  an  abfolute  vidory, 
though  with  the  lofs  of  eighteen  gallies,  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians lofing  twenty-four,  hefides  eight  that  were  taken, 
with  all  their  men       But  Chabrias  did  riot  purfue  this 
Viftory  as  he  mighpjiave  done,  being  deterred  by  the  fate 
of  the  fix  generals,  who  had  fufl^ered  for  not  fuccouring 
the  wounded,  and  burying  the  dead  :  neverthelefs,  ht  re- 
covered the  Athenian  reputation  at  fea,  for  this  was  the 
firft  naval  viftory  which,  with  their  own  prqjKr  forces, 
the  Athenians  had  acquired  fince  the  PeloponftCan  war. 
He  afterwards  failed  againft  the  Thracians,  and  delivered 
the  Abderites,  whom  they  had  treated  with  great  cruelty; 
but  while   he  was  bufied  in  taking  care  of  the  afFairs  of 
Chabrias     the  city,  and  providing  againft  the  return  of  the  Barba- 
mjaffm^       riaqSi  he  was,  as  fome  fay,  aflTaflinated,  none  knew  bjf 
*'^  '  whom,  or  for  what  reafon. 

-..      ,  The    Athenians    appointed   Timotheus   to   fupply  his 

iommands    P^^ce,  which  he  effedlually  did,  proving  inore  formidabfc 
in  his  to  the  Lacedaemonians  in  his  fmgle  perfon,  than  411  their 

room,  and  enemies  befide  ;  for  by  his  eloquence,'  affability,  andjuf- 
^j^^^j  M/  ^jce,  he  induced  many  of  their  allies  to  forfake  thenii 
'   ^    '  and  by  his  great  fkill  in  maritime  afFairs,  he  vanquifhed 
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fta-fighu  them  in  a  fea-light  at  Leucades,  fo  that  all  things  went 
profperoufly  for  the  Athenians  on  this  fide.  Artaxerxes, 
king  of  Perfia,  endeavoured  all  this  time  to  reconcile  the 
contending  parties,  with  a  view  of  the  more  eafily  ob- 
taining mercenaries,  to  be  employed  in  a  war  he  was  me- 
ditating againft  Egypt.  The  Athenians  and  Lacedaemo- 
nians themfelves  were. weary  of  the  war,  and  therefore 
the  more  readily  hearkened  to  terms  of  accommodation  j 

hefides, 
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^fideSj  both  parties  were  apprehenfive,  that  the  Thehans 
itrould  at  length  feize  on  that  authority  for  which  they 
had  fo  long  contended.  A  peace  was  foon  concluded 
{which  was,  however,  but  ill  obferved)  upon  thefe  terms: 
that  all  cities  (hoald  be  free ;  to  which  the  Thebans  would 
by  no  means  agree ;  for  they  would  never  confent  that 
all  the  little  tities  of  Boeotia  ihould  be  freed  from  their 
dominion. 

About  this  time,  Iphicratcs  quitted  the  Perfian  fervice,  IphicrMtes 
■where  he  bad  been   entrufted  with   the    command    of  q^itsth^ 
twenty  thoufand  Greeks,  efcaping  with  a  fingle  fliip  to  ^^^^* 
Athens     The  reafon  of  this  retreat,  was  a  difference  be-  ^nd^^hy,, 
tween  him  and  Pharnabazus,      The  Athenian,  fe3ring 
that  the  Perfian  gefleral  would  treat  him  as  he  had  treated 
Conon,  and  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  defend  himfelf,  chofe 
rather  to  quit  his  command  than  hazard  his  liberty.     He 
w^as  quickly  followed  to  Athens  by  Perfian  ambaffadors, 
^who  charged  him  with  many  crimes,  and  earneftly  de* 
iiianded  that  be  Ihouid  be  punifhed.     To  which  charge 
the  Athenians  anfwered,  that  they  would  punifh  him 
"when  he  was  proved  guilty ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  hay- 
ing occafion  for  his  fervice,  they  gave  him  the  command 
of  their  fleet. 

The  late  peace  having  given  freedom  to  the  Crecian  DifpittisU 
cities,  difputes  arofe  in  many  of  them  troncerning  the  ^h^prtek 
form  of  government  to  be  eftabliihed,  fome  preferring  an  J'^'^^**^ 
ariftocracy,  and  others   inclining  to  a  democracy  5   and  of  go^verm* 
thefe  difputes  not  being  accommodated  by  arguments,  mint* 
fedition  and  civil  war  enfued  in  feveral  places,  particularly 
Zacynthus  and  Corcyra.    The  Lacedemonians,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  late  peace,  affifted  to  the  utmoft  of  their 
power  fuch  as  were  for  oligarchy,  and  the  Athenians,  ac^ 
cording  to  their  oW  practice,  declared  in  favour  of  thofe 
who  contended  for  the  democratic  government.     Mcne- 
fippus,  the  Lacedaemonian  general,  blocked  up  Corcyra, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  were  on  the  very  point  of  being 
ruined;  Timotheus,  who  had  been  fent  to  their  affift*' 
ance,  having  found  it  neceflary  to  fail  to  Thrace,  pre- 
ferred the  fervice  of  his  own  country  to  the  neccflities  of 
its  allies,  for  which  conduct:  the  Athenians  rewarded  him 
and   Iphicrates   in   their  ufual  manner,  by  condemning  fimotHtMs. 
them  both  ;  but  when  the  former  brought  along  with  €ondemnei 
him  many  ambaffadors,  who  dcfired  to  renew  the  ancient  J"^^^^'^  j 
leagues  between  their  conftituents  and  Athens,  and  alfo  to  hi$clm* 
demon (Irated  that  he  had  encreafed  the  fleet  with  thirty  tMnd. 
gallies,  and  brought  immcnfe  fums  into  the  public  trca- 
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fury ;  flie  Athenians,  in  confideration  of  his  own  and  tU 

father's  merit,  who,  by  rebuilding  their  walls,  had  mado 

Athens  once  more  a  city,  refcinded  their  former  decree, 

and  reflored  Timotheus  to  his  command*     In  the  meait 

time,  Ctefides  wasfent  with  five  hundred  men  to  Corcyra, 

where  he  was  fo  fortunate  as  to  kill  the  Lacedxmonian 

general,  and  to  leave  very  little  to  be  done  by  Timotheus 

and  Iphicrates,  who  arrived  at  length  with  the  fleet.     Ar- 

^Apiact        taxerxes  ftill  labouring  to  reconcile  the  Grecian  ftateS| 

eoncluded     ^^^^  ^j^g  Athenians  having  conceived  a  violent  antipathy 

thi  Atht'      sig^i"ft  ^^  Thebans  for  deftroying  Platxa  and  Thefpis, 

mans  and     f^nt  deputies  to  Sparta,  with  Calliftratus  at  their  head, 

Lacida'       and  there  concluded  a  peace  on  the  former  terms,  that 

fHQnianu      ^\\  ^\^^  cities  fliould  be  iet  at  liberty,  to  which  the  The* 

bans  again  refufcd  to  confent '. 
Vr.  of  Fl,       The  Athenians  nov^  perceiving  that  they  were  become 
1977.       very    inconfiderabic,   endeavoured   to   ftrengthen   them* 
Ante  Chr.  fdves,  by  propofing  an  oath  to  the  cities  of  Greece,  that 
^^'*        they  would  obfervc  the  truce  eftabiifhed  by  the  king^  and 
in  cafe  any  injury  was  offered  to  one  city,  fhc:  (hould  be 
aiFilled  by  the  reft.     This  propofal  waa  rcadiljr  zgtttA  to 
by  all,  except  the  Eleans  and  Thebans  i  between  the  lat- 
ter and  the  Spartans  a  new  war  broke  out,  in  which  the 
Spartans  were  fo  diftrefled,  that  they  demanded  aid  of  the 
Athenians,  who  thereupon  fent  Iphicrates,  who  in  this 
Thi  At  he-     expedition   loft  fome  part  of  his  reputation.     Negocia-* 
mans  dt^      tions  for  a  general  peace  beinc  fet  on  foot  at  the  Perfian 
ndaM       court,  the  Athenians  fent  deputies^  and  amengft  them  one 
the  Law      Timagoras.     The  Thebans,  who  now  aimed  at  the  do- 
d^monians    minion  of  Greece,  fent  Pelopidas,  a  man  of  fuperior  abi- 
againflthi    Jities,  who  acquired  the  confidence  of  the  Perfian  king; 
thebans,       ^^^  having  found  means  to  bring  over  Timagoras  to  his 
Negocia-      party,  concluded  a  peace,  whereby  it  was  agreed,  that 
tUnsfer  a    Meffene  Ihould  be  exempted  from  the  Lacedsemonian  go- 
gtneral        vernment ;  that  the  Athenians  fhould  no  longer  claim  the 
"      '  fovereignty  of  the  fea  ;  that  the  cities  fhould  he  governed 

by  their  own  laws ;  and  the  Thebans  be  eftcemed  the 
Timagoras  king's  chief  friends  and  allies,  Timagoras,  on  his  return, 
condemned  ^^s  accufed  to  the  Athenian  people  of  having  betrayed 
andtuno  ^^  truft;  upon  which  charge  he  was  condemned,  and 
dfatL  P^^t  t^  death.     The  Argivjes  attacking  the  Phliacians,  on 

account  of  their  unfliaken  fidelity  to  the  Lacedaemonians, 
and   reducing  them  to   great  itraits,   the  latter  applied 

t  Xenopbon.  Hellen.  Hb.  vi.    Diodor.  lib.  xv.    Flat,  in  Vit* 

Agcfil.  Corn.  Nepos  in  Vit.  Timoth.  Juftia. 
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for  aid  to  the  Athenians  j  who  thereupon  fent  ChareS  to 
their  affiftance,  who  behaved  himfelf  with  great  prudence 
And  valour,  and  gained  two  viftories  againft  the*  Argives. 
'  The  Athenians  afterwards  entered  into  a  ftrift  league  ^  f^ague 
tnith  the  Arcadians^  for  they  M^ere  now  forced  to  tempo**  ^'l*^'^ 
rize,  and  to  take  fuch  opportunities  as  the  times  offered,  ^^^^^ ^'j 
for  maintaining  thcmfelves  in  any  fliew  of  powers    Ti-  Arcadians. 
^otheus,   their  laft  great  commander,   gave,  however^ 
feme  degree  of  Credit  to  their  arms,  by  reducing  Torone  ^ 

and  Potidea,  in  Macedonia^  under  their  obedience,  and 
raiiing  the  fiege  of  Cyzicum.    The  war  ftill  continuing  ^r.  of  Fl. 
between  the  Thebans  and  Lacedaemonians,  EpaminondaS,       1585. 
defiring  to  put  an  end  to  it  at  once,  fought  the  famous  Ante  Chr. 
battle  at  Mantinea,  agaiilift  the   Lacedaemonians,  Area-        ?^3* 
'dians,  Achaeans,  Eleans,  and    Athenians :   of  the  latter  fj^^^  -*j> 
there  Were  fix  thoufand,  who  behaved  very  well  in  the  c/Mauti" 
left  wing,  where  they  Were  pofted,  but  were  at  laft  put  nea, 
to  flight  by  the  Tliebans ;  however,  they  rallied  again, 
and  remained  in  the  field  of  battle  till  the  engagement 
\eas  over,  wherein,  indeed,  the  Thebans  had  the  viftory, 
but  it  coft  them  very  dear ;  for  they  lofl:  Epaminondas,  Epomtnott- 
their  glorious  general,  who  firft  infpired  them  with  the  dtu  kiiltd, 
thoughts  of  attaining  the  fovereignty  of  Greece,  both  by 
land  atid  fea.     Some  commotions  in  Arcadia  engaged  the 
Athenians  to  fend  thither  a  great  army,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Pammenes,  who  having  executed  his  commif- 
Con,  returned  home  with  honour*     Alexander,  prince  of 
tyrant  of  Phaefea,  having  undertaken  an  expedition  againft 
the  Cyclades,  met  with  fpme  oppofition  from  L^ofthenea 
the  Athenian.    Thus  provoked,  he  attacked  fome  gallics 
belonging  to  that  ftate,  and  took  them  ;  upon  which  mif* 
fortune,  the  Athenians  being  irritated  againft  Leoftbenes, 
condemned  him,  and  fent  Chares  with  a  fleet  into  thofe 
parts ;  who,  fo  far  frorti  repairing  thofe  difafters>  by  his 
ill  management  greatly  increafed  them,  plundering  the 
confederates  of  the  Athenians,  abftaining  from  any  at* 
tempts  upon  the  enemy,  c/eating  feditions  wherever  he 
came,  and  feeming  to  have  nothing  clfe  in  view  but  to 
enrich  himfelf  ". 

At  this  time  a  war  broke  out  between  the  Athenians  Yr,  of  Pl» 
and  Philip  of  Macedon,  of  which  we  fhall  fpeak  in  the       i990' 
hiftory  of  that  kingdom.     The  Macedonian  was  followed  A""  ^^'^ 
by  the  Social  War.    The  Chians,  Rhodians,  Coans,  and       ^^  '  _^ 
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Byzantines,  growing  weary  of  the  Athenian  yokfe>  rfi-» 
folved  to  throw  it  off,  and  fet  themfelves  free.  The 
Athenians,  on  the  firft  notice  of  this  revolt,  fent  Char^ 
with  an  army  to  befiege  Chios,  while  Chabiias  was  di- 
rected to  block  up  the  place  by  fea.  The  Athenian^, 
doubting  whether  Chares,  with  his  fleet  of  fixty  fail, 
would  be  able  to  reduce  the  confederates  again  under  their 
dominion,  difpatched  fixty  other  fhips,  under  the  conv- 
^  mand  of  Timotheus  and  Iphicrates,   making   them  all 

equal  in  commiflion.    In  the  mean  time,  the  confederates 
fitted  out  a  fleet  of  a  hundred  gallics,  and  with  it  infeded 
Imbros  and  Lelbos,  taking  all  fhips  that  fell  into  their 
hands,  and  raifing  contributions  wherever  tbey  landed 
their  troops  ;  fo  that  they  acquired  large  fums  of  money, 
wherewith  they  paid  their  armies  and  fleets  ;  they  after- 
Thi  cMff    wards  befieged  Samos  both  by  land  and  fea.     The  Athc- 
dtraiit  bi-  nian  generals,  to  cohftrain  them  to  abandon  this  defign,  un- 
Jiigi  Sa-      dertook  the  fiege  of  Byzantium  ;  an  expedient  which  had 
%4  Atht'     ^^  effeft  they  propofed,  for  immediately  the  confederates 
nianiBy-     raifed  the  fiege  of  Samos,  and  with  their  utmoft  force 
%antmm,     bore  away  for  Byzantium. 

When  they  approached  the  port,  they  ofl^ered  the  Athe- 
nians battle^  but  a  great  ftorm  arifing,  Timotheus  and 
Iphicrates  thought  it  improper  to  fight,  though  Chares 
Ttjuoofthi  vehemently  prefied  it;  and  bccaufe  he  could  not  carry 
Atkeman     his  point,  fent  home  to  Athens,  and  accufcd   his   col- 
generals      leagues.    The   people  were   fo  incenfed,   that    they  ca- 
MdTd     ^^^^''^^  ?^^  fint^  them  ;  Timotheusy  being  unable  to  pay 
'     his  mulft,  did  not  return  to  his  country,  but  retired  to 
Chelos,  where  he  died  of  a  broken  heart.     Such  was  the 
end  of  the  great  Conon^s  fon,  a  man  no  away  inferior  to 
his  father,  either  in  military  Ikrll,  or  Jove  to  his  country. 
The  Athenians,  when  they  heard  of  his  demife,  remitted 
the  greateft  part  of  his  fine  to  bis  fon ;  but  they  obliged 
him  to  pay  a  tenth  of  it,  which  they  appropriated  to  the 
reparation  of  thofe  walls,  which  had  been  built  by  his 
grandfather. 
Charn  Chares,  the  Athenian  admiral,  having  now  no  perfon 

joins  Pnaf  ^^  check  him,,  raflily  engaged  in  an  arduous  undertakings 
thrg^wll"  W  which. he  hoped  greatly  to  ferve  his  country.  Pharna- 
fromO*  bazus  having  revolted  from  the  king  of  Peifia,  a  great 
thus*  army  was  fent  againft  him  by  that  monarch.     Chares, 

cxpefting  that  the  Perfians  would  well  repay  the  favour, 
joined  him  with  his  forces,  and  they  together,  proved 
an  overmatch  for  the  king's  generals,  whom  they  totally 
routed. 
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The  Athenians,  as  their  cuftom  was,  ftruck  with  the 
firft  news  of  the  vidbory,  e?ctolied  Chares  as  one  of  the 
greateft  patriots  ;  but  afterwards,  wh^n  the  PerCan  king, 
by  his  ambafladors,  complainied  of  this  aft,  as  contrary 
to  the  amity  which  fubfifted  between  him  and  the  Athe- 
nians, and  when  it  was  reported  that  the  Perfians  intended 
to  aflift  the  confederates  with  a  great  fleet,  the  Athenians 
treated  Chares  as  a  traitor,  and  inveighed  againft  that  ac- 
tion, which  they  had  before  vehemently  commended,  and, 
in  the  firft  tranfports  of  fear,  refolved  to  make  a  peace 
with  the  ftate*  w^hich  had  revolted  from  them,  almoft 
upcMi  their  own  terms  ;  accordingly  peace  was  concluded,  ^  p^^^g 
tbotigh  little  to  the  honour  of  the  Athenians,  after  the  concluded. 
war  bad  lafted  four  years  '^. 

The  Phocian  war  broke  out  the  fame  year,  in  which  Yr.  of  Fl. 
the  Athenians  made  peace  with  the  revolted  ftates.     All      '99*' 
Greece  was  interefted  in  this  war,  and  particularly  the  A"*®^"*'* 
Athenians,  and  therefore,  though  th^y  had  no  concern       ^^ 
xvith  the  beginning  of  it,  yet  it  is  requifite  we  fhould  give  phocian 
forae  account  of  it  in  this  place.  The  Phocians  had  plough-  war. 
cd  a  part  of  the  lands  <iedicated  to  the  Delphic  Apollo, 
for  which  they  were  fined  by  the  Amphyftions,  or  ftates- 
general  of  Greece  ;  but  inftead  of  fubmitting  to  the  judge- 
ment of  that  court,  the  Phocians,  at   the  inftigation  of 
Philomelus,  a  bold  and  daring  fpeaker,  carried  their  in.. 
fult  on  Apollo  yet  farther,  and  feized  on  the  temple,  and 
and  ail  its  riches  :  this  fticrilege   put    Greece  in  aflame. 
The  Locrians  and  Boeotians  made  war  on  the  Phocians,  The  occa* 
and,  to  countenance  their  caufe,  ftyled   it  Sacred;  tht  J^onofthU 
Phocians,  on  the  other  hand,  pretended,  that  they  were  ^^* 
far  from  "having  committed  any  facrilegious  aft^  for  that 
they  mcddkd  not  at  all  with  the  riches  of  the  temple;  but 
only  refuraed  the  honpur  of  prote£fcing  it,  which  belonged 
to  their  anccftors ;  but  knowing  that  their  pretenfions, 
would  be  better  fupported  by  a  recourfe  to  arms,  than  the 
moft  florid  orations,  they  applied  themfelves  to  the  Lace- 
daemonians and  Athenians,  and  prevailed  on  them  to  be- 
come their  allies.     Ihe  war  lafted  a  long  time  with  various 
fuccefs,  fonaetimes  the  Phocians,  and,  at  other  times,  the 
Thebans  prevailing ;  however,  it  was  conceived  that  the 
Athenians  a6ked  unworthily  in  fending  fuch  great  fupplies 
as  they  did  tf)  the  Phocian  commanders :  becaijfe  it,  was 
certain  that  the  chief  reafon  that  induced  them  thereto, 
'^ag  the  high  pay  given  to  their  troops  ;  and  as  the  money 
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expended  on  this  occafion,  was  raifed  either  by  the  coiiw 
age  or  falc  of  the  dedicated  things  in  the  temple  of  Del- 
phos,  it  was  conCdered  as  a  facrilege  to  receive  any  part 
of  the  plunder,  efpecially  for  defending  the  robbers. 

The  Phocian  chiefs  had  nothing  elfe  to  fupport  their 
Caufe  but  money,  and  that  they  parted  with  it  very  freely, 
as  appears  from  what  Diodo^us  and  Plutarch  tell  us ;  that 
in  a  few  years  they  fquandered  ten  thoufand  talents,  little 
(hortof  two  millions  of  our  money.  The  orators,  as  the 
'Athei\ians  ilyled  them,  the  demagogues,  that  is,  fuch  as 
led  the  people  by  their  fpeecbes,  were  moft  of  them  retain- 
ed by  the  contending  parties  Demofthenes  himfelf,  who 
was  by  far  the  moft  eminent  of  that  number,  was  accuf-» 
ed  of  accepting  Perfian  gold, 
Demtf-  He  was  the  fon  of  an  emineht  Athenian,  who  had 

thenti^  hit  raifed  a  great  fortune  from  the  manufa<^ure  of  fword-^ 
tn  d  '^^^^^s  >  though  Juvenal  would  infinuate  that  he  ^as  a 
€ati9n  ^c,  blackfmith.  Demofthenes  feemed  leaft  of  all  qualified 
for  an  orator;  his  perfon  was  far  from  being  agreeable, 
his  tongue  was  too  large,  his  voice  weak  and  broken,  and 
his  geftures  very  uncouth.  His  father  dying  when  he 
was  young,  and  being  of  a  weak  conftitution,  his  m<H 
ther  indulged  him,  to  the  prejudice  of  his  education;  and 
his  guardians,  taking  advantage  of  his  tender  years,  im-> 
pofed  on  him,  to  the  prejudice  of  his  fortune  ;  thefe  un* 
fprefeen  accidents  led  him  to  commence  orator,  for  being 
engaged,  by  that  time  he  was  feventecn  years  old,  in  feveral 
law^fuits,  he  pleaded  his  own  caufe,  which  .no  law  for- 
bad, and  having  from  thence  attained  an  aljility  of  fpeak-. 
ing,  he  attempted*  when  of  a  proper  age,  to  harangue  * 
the  people.  In  thefe  attempts  he  fucceeded  fo  ill,  that 
the  bad  reception  he  met  with  had  like  to  have  difcouraged 
him  from  proceeding  in  his  defign ;  but  his  paiQon  for 
becoming  an  orator  eh  able  d  him  to  get  the  better  of  na-« 
ture,  and  furmount  the  difguft  of  the  people.  In  order 
to  render  his  tongue  voluble,  he  accuftomed  himfelf  to 
fpeak  with  ftones  in  his  mouthy  to  raife  his  voice  to  a 
proper  pitch,  he  declaimed  on  the  fea-fliore  ;  to  reprefs  a 
habit  he  had  got  of  ftirugging  up  his  (boulders,  he  hung  a 
fvvord  drawn  in  his  chamber,  at  fuch  a  height,  that  when 
he  pra£lifed  his  orations,  it  pricked  his  ftioixlders  when- 
ever he  pulled  them  up  s  long  praflice  fupplied  all  defefts. 
Knowing  he  had  nothing  to  truft  to  but  his  merit,  by  ftudy 
and  patience  he  acquired  a  manly  folid  eloquence,  not 
only  fupcrior  to  that  of  his  contemporaries,  but  alfo  ex- 
ccliing  ail  that  went  before,  and  all  who  have  come  after 
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Vitn ;  a  truth  which  his  orations,  yet  in  our  bands,  dc- 
monftrate  beyond  a  doubt.  He  inveighed  againft  the  pre- 
vailing follies  of  his  countrymen  ;  reproached  them  with 
their  ficklenefs,  faithlcfTnefs,  and  want  of  true  regard 
for  the  public  intereft.  He  exclaimed  againft  their  vanity, 
in  attributing  to  themfelves  the  merit  of  their  anccftors, 
and  fancying  that  the  reputation  of  the  ancient  Athenians 
would  fupport  the  vices  of  their  pofterity.  He  expatiated 
on  the  neceffity  of  purfuing  the  ancient  method  of  making 
war,  by  maintaining  an  army  of  free  citizens,  not  of  mer- 
cenaries, and  taking  care  of  their  naval  affairs :  he  advifed 
them  to  be  obliging  to  theirallies,  and  ready  on  all  occafions 
to  afSft  them,  that  thus  they  might  keep  war  at  a  diftance, 
enure  tljeir  fubjefts  to  martial  toils,  and  revive  the  glory 
of  the  Athenian  name.  He  exhorted  them  to  live  always 
upon  good  terms  with  the  Perfian  monarch,  becaufe  it 
was  no  longer  in  his  power,  or  indeed  in  his  will,  to  think 
of  conquering  them  ;  but,  on  tl>e  contrary,  it  was  his  in- 
tereft to  preferve  them  from  being  conquered,  as  it  was  theirs 
to  preferve  the  independency  of  all  the  ftates  of  Greece. 

Above   all,    he  cautioned  them  againft    the    growing  ^' ^^^j" 
power  of  the  Macedonian.     When  rhilip  had  got  poffef-  jt%^j^„^ 
fion  of  the  ftreights  of  Thermopylae,  he  exerted  all  his  chiefly  a- 
eloquence  to  roufe  the  Athenians  to  a  proper  fenfe  of  their  gainft  thi 
4anger,  and,  to  that  end,  compofed  the  firft  of  thofe  ov^.^  po*w^^f 
tions  which  bear  the  title  of  Philippic,  and  to  this  day  are  ^^'  ^^^^^" 
held  inimitable  in  their  kind.     The  Athenians  liftened  at- 
tentively to  his  difcourfe,  and  cam6  to  feme  vigorous  re- 
folutions,  but  took  no  care  to  carry  them  into  execution. 

To  fay  the  truth, 'they  were,  at  this  time  very  unfit  for 
great  undertakings  \  the  general  they  chiefly  relied  on  was 
Chares,  a  man  of  great  vices  and  fmall  abilities  ;  it  is  tn;e 
Phocion  was  then  in  their  fervice,  but  they  employed  him 
in  a  trifling  war  in  Cyprus,  where  it  was  not  in  his  power 
to  perform  any  eflential  fervices  to  the  ftate ;  befidcs  he  phochn^s 
was  too  modeftto  folicit  command,  nor  promoted  wars  that  chara&en 
he  might  raife  his   authority  by  them  5   though,  taken 
cither  as  a  foldier,  orator,  ftatefman,  or  general,  he  was 
by  far  the  moft  eminent  Athenian  of  his  time.     As  he 
ivas  a  moft  difinterefted  patriot,  he  could  entertain  no  great 
afFeftion  for  Philip  ;  but  as  he  perfectly  well  knew  the 
difpofition   of  his  countrymen,    and  how  unlikely  they 
were  long  to  fupport  fuch  meafures  as  were  neceffary  to. 
humble  the  Macedonian  power,  he  did  not  exprcfs  him- 
felf  vehemently,  but  chofe  rather  to  cultivate  the  cfteem 
which,  on  all  occafions,  Philip  fhewed  for  the  ftate  of 
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iltfiens,  as  a  means  of  preferring  her,  when  (he  ihould 
be  reduced*  to  that  fituation,  which  he  conceived  they 
wanted  virtue  to  prevent.  From  this  charafter  the  reader 
will  eafily  difcern  that  Demofthenes  and  he  could  not 
well  agree.  The  former  was  always  warm,  his  language 
copious,  and  his  defigns  cxtenfivej  and  Phocion,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  of  a  mild  temper,  delivered  his  opinion 
in  very  few  words,  and  propofed  fchemes  at  once  neceffary, 
and  eafy  to  be  efFeftcd  ;  yet  he  feldom  or  never  concurred 
with  the  people,  but  fpoke  as  poignantly  againft  their 
vices  as  Demofthenes  himfelf ;.  infomuch  that  this  orator 
once  told  him,  "  The  Athenians,  Phocion,  in  feme  of  their 
mad  fits,  will  murder  thee."  '*  The  fame,  anfwered  he,niaf 
fall  to  thee,  Demofthenes,  if  ever  they  come  to  be  fober." 

When  Philip  made  war  on  the  Olynthians,  Demofthenes 
exerted  all  his  eloquence  to  engage  the  Athenians  to  affift 
that  people  to  the  utmofl:  of  their  power,  and  there  are 
ftill  remaining  three  excellent  orations  on  this  fubjed. 
The  f  eafons  offered  by  him  appeared  fo  clear,  and  the  ne» 
cefEty  of  fending  fuccours  to  Olynthus  was  made  fo  evi- 
dent, that  relief  was  decreed.  The  fupplies  fent  were 
fmall,  but  they  came  fo  opportunely,  that  the  Olynthians 
received  great  advantages  from  them,  which  being  report- 
ed at  Athens,  the  people  became  infolent  at  their  good 
fortune,  and  affected  to  boaft,  that  the  Athenians  had 
nothing  more  to  do  than  appear  in  a  war,  in  order  io^ 
carry  viflory  to  the  party  they  favoured ;  but  Demofthenes 
fhewed  them  the  vanity  of  thefe  conceits  in  his  third  ora- 
tion on  the  Olynthian  war,  wherein  he  told  them,  that 
there  was,  indeed,  fome  merit  in  beginning  well;  but 
that  they  were  in  danger  of  lofing  even  this,  if  they  did 
not  proceed  with  the  fame  fpirit,  and  enable  their  confe- 
derates not  only  to  repel  the  invafion  of  Philip,  hut  alfo  to 
invade  him  in  their  turn,  and  carry  that  terror  into  Ma- 
c^don,  which  of  late  years  Philip  nad  ftruck  through  all 
his  neighbours  y. 

The  Phocian,  or,  as  the  friends  of  Philip  affeded  to 
call  it,  the  facred  war,  was  ftill  undetermined.  Ihe 
Boeotians  and  their  allies,  unable  to  carry  it  on  with  their 
own  forces,  intreated  the  king  of  Macedon  to  come  down 
into  the  heart  of  Greece,  and  put  an  end  fo  it  5  and  this 
end  he  eff«£ted  accordingly,  by  his  prefence  only.  Sort^^ 
time  after,  Philip  having  fent  a  body  of  troops  to  furprife 
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Bfzantium,  the  Athenians  difpatched  Chares  with  a  good 
fleet  to  the  affiftance  of  the  Byzantines ;  hut  they  know- 
ing Chares  to  be  no  better  than  a  pirate  with  a  commif- 
Con,  refufed  him  admittance  into  their  harbour.    This 
conduft  greatly  provoked  the  Athenians,   and  induced 
many  of  them  to  fay  in   the  aflembly,  that  it  was  a  pity 
they  had  affifted  the  Byzantines  at  all.     Then  Phocion 
rifing  up,  addrefled  them  in  the  following  concife  terms : 
•"  My  mailers,  you  ought  not  fo  much  to  blame  the  jea- 
loufy  of  your  allies,  as  the  bafe  behaviour  of  your  gene- 
rals, who  have  rendered  you  fufpefted  even  to  thofe  who 
arc  unable  to  fupport  themfelves  without  your  afEftance."  Phocion 
Upon  this  remonftrance,  the  people,  with  their  ufual  in-  the  Athe^ 
conftancy,  dropped  their  former  opinion,  and  unanimouf-  nian  gains 
ly  chofe  Phocion  general ;  who  immediately  failing  to  the  ^'*'^'  ^^- 
Hellefpont,    received  the  command  of  the  fleet   from  ^*^1KJ. 
Chares,   and  again  appeared  before  Byzantium,   landed  /m 
his  troops,  and  would  have  encamped  without  the  city; 
but  the  Byzantines,  fetting  open  their  gates,  joyfully  receiv- 
ed the  Athenians,  when  they  had  Phocion  for  their  gene- 
ral.   He  quickly  obliged  Philip  to  return  to  his  own  domi- 
nions J  took  many  ot  his  fhips,  recovered  feveral  places  in- 
to which  he  had  put  garrifons,  and  exceedingly  harrafled 
the  frontiers  of  his  kingdom,  by  which  it  appeared  the 
Macedonian  was  not  invincible  when  oppofed  by  a  man  of 
probity  as  well  of  abilities  J^. 

Some  time  after  this  the  Mcgareans  privately  fought  the  jj^  pgj,^ 
friendihipof  the  Athenians.  Phocionbcingapprehenfivethat  fuades  the 
the  Boeotians  would  exert  themfelves  to  prevent  this  union,  Athenians 
caufed  anaflembly  to  be  called  very  early  in  the  morning,  '^^<^^/«^' 
where  having  prefcnted  the  petition   from  Megara,  and  ^1^^^]^^ 
backed  it  with  great  warmth,  the  Athenians  agreed  to  the  Megart^ 
propofal  very  readily.     He  then  made  proclamation,  that  ans» 
all  fuch  as  would  go  on  this  expedition  fhould  immedi- 
ately afTemble   in  arms ;  and  a  great  number  prefenting 
themfelves,  he  put  himfelf  at  their  head,  and  marched 
dlreclly  away  to  Megara,  where  he  was  very  joyfully  re- 
ceived.   He  re-edified  the  long  walls,  joining  that  city  to 
its  port  Nicaea,  and  thereby  effeftually  fecured  it  to  the 
Athenians.     After  this  fervice  he  was  fent  again  among 
the  iflands  to  regulate  all  things  for  the  intereil  of  hig 
country. 

Philip  in  the  mean  time,  negleftcd  nothing  which  might  fkiUp  en- 
cither  tend  to  the  raifing  his  own  power,  ordeprefling  *'^^  FAoch 
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that  of  the  Greek  flates  5  above  all,  defiring  to  humble  the 

Athenians,  he  came  fuddenly  down  to  Phocis,  and  having 

feized  Elatxa,  he  there  aiTembled  a  numerous  army  with 

a  refolution  to  invade  Attica,  for  which  purpofe  there 

was   an   abfolute   neceffity  of  paffing    through   Bceotia, 

Thither  he  fcnt  Python,  to  perfuade  the  people  of  that 

country  to  remain  neuter ;  to  hina  the  Athenians  oppofcd 

Demofthenes,  whofe  eloquence  prevailing,  the  Boeotians 

joined  their  utmoft  force  with  the  Athenians,  and  refolved 

to  hazard  all  in   a  general  engagement.     Demofthenes 

magnified  this  at  Athens  as  a  capital  ilroke  of  policy,  be- 

caufe  he  removed  the  war  at  a  diftance  from  Attica;  when 

PhocioQ  flirewdly  obferved,  **  Let  us  not  be  fo  careful 

about  the  place  where  we  are  to  engage,  as  how  to  get" 

the  viftory }  that  is  the  only  way  to  keep  the  war  at  1 

diftance ;  whereas,  if  we  are  overcome,  the  very  word 

of  calamities  will  foon  be  at  our  doors."     Phocion  had 

the  refolution  alfo  to  exprefs  at  the  fame  time  a  diflike  of 

the  war,  and  a  doubtfulnefs  of  the  event,  nay  even  to 

propofe  an  accommodation,  and  the  renewing  the  peace 

with  Philip,  when  an  Athenian  of  very  bad   charader 

cried  out,  **  Dareft  thou,  Phocion,  think  of  difluading  the 

Athenians  from  the  war,    now  the  fword  is  drawn  ?" 

**  Yes,  I  dare,  (returned  he,)  though  I  know  that  in  time 

of  war  I  fhall  always  be  thy  mailer ;  whereas  in  peace 

thou  perhaps  mayeft  be  mine/' 

The  event  juftified  the  opinion  of  Phocion.  Philip 
advancing  with  an  army  of  thirty  thoufand  foot,  and 
two  thoufand  horfe,  the  Athenians  and  Boeotians  met 
cll^xfa^  him  at  Cheronea.  In  this  battle,  U'hich  began  at  the 
rifing  of  the  fun,  Alexander  commanded  one  wing, 
and  his  father  the  other :  the  confederate  army  was  di» 
vided  according  to  the  nations  of  which  it  confifted,  (he 
Athenians  having  the  right,  and  the  Boeotians  the  left. 
At  the  beginning,  the  confederates  had  the  advantage, 
whereupon  Stratocles  an  Athenian  commander  cried  out,  ' 
*'  Come  on,  brother  foldiers,  let  us  drive  them  back  to 
Macedon  ;"  which  exclamation  king  Philip  over  hearing, 
faid  very  coolly  to  one  of  his  ofiicers,  **  Thefe  Athenians 
do  not  know  how  to  conquer."  He  then  direfted  the  files 
of  his  phalanx  to  clofe,  retired  to  ^  neighbouring  emi- 
nence, "from  whence,  when  the  Athenians  were  eager  iit 
their  purfuitj  he  came  down  like  a  torrent,  broke  and  routed 
them  with  prodigious  flaughter,  Demofthenes  afled  with 
great  pufillanimity  in  this  engagement ;  for  he  defertcd 
his  poft,  and  was  one  of  the  firft  that  fled  ;  ilay,  we  arc 
told^  that  a   ftake   catching  hold  of  his  robe,  he*  not  ^ 
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doubting  but  it  was  an  enemy,  cried  out,  '^  Alas,  fpare 
my  life  V 

Philip  did  not  prefcrve  that  moderation  after  his  vlftory  Philips  in>* 
which  he  had  (hewn  in  the  fight ;  for,  he  danced  about  decent Ja^ 
like  one  diftrafl:ed  with  joy;  and  coming  up  to  the  band  A^'«''««r 
of  Athenian  prifoners,  treated  them  \^ith  feoffs  and  ill  ^-ail^ 
language ;  for  which  Donades,  who  was  one  of  them, 
could  not  help  reproving  him  :  **  Since  fortune,  O  Philip, 
faid  he,  feems  to  have  afligned  thee  the  part  of  Aga- 
'memnon,  why  wilt  thou  play  Therfites  ?"     Philip  blufh- 
ing,  ordered  him  to  be  immediately  releafed,  and  dif* 
charged  like  wife  the  reft  of  the  Athenian  captives,  who 
fending  afterwards  to  demand  their  baggage,  Philip  faid, 
laughing,  **  I  believe  thefe  people  do  not  think  we  con* 
quered  them  in  cameft."   He  ordered  their  baggage,  how- 
ever, to  be  reftored,  and  fentambafladors  to  Athens  to 
renew  the  peace,  which  was  accorclingly  re-eft ablifhed* 
Philip  afterwards  convoked   a  general   aflembly  of  the 
Greeks,  into  which  Demades  perfuaded  the  Athenians  to 
infift  on  being  received.    Phocion  oppofed  this  meafure,^  Phoaon 
alleging,  that  they  ought  firft  to  be  informed  what  Philip  ad^ifes  thg 
would  demand  in  that  aflembly ;  however  it  was  carried  Athenians 
againft  him ;  but  when  it  afterwards  appeared  that  the  '^^Hl  ^^i 
Athenians  were  by  this  rafli  ftep  obliged  to  furnifli  the  nemlaf 
king  with  a  body  of  horfe,  and  a  fquadron  of  ftiips,  they  fembly  con» 
repented  their   refolution,    and*  reproached    in   the    af-  i^enedly 
fembly  Demades  and  the  other  orators,  who  were  fo  for-  ^'^P* 
ward  in  the  bufinefs,  expreiling  at  the  fame  time  a  doubt 
whether  they  onght  to  comply  with  articles  Co  unworthy 
of  the  Athenian  ftate.  •  Phocion  ftanding  up  again,  **  I 
forefaw,  (faid  he,)  what  would  happen,  and  therefore  I 
was  againft  this  ftep,  when  it  was  firft  propofed;  but 
fince  it  is  once  taken,  I  am  for  its  being  fupported  ;  and 
advife  you  to  bear  it  as  well  as  you  can,  always  remember- 
ing the  conduct  of  your  anceftors,  who  fuited  their  beha- 
viour to  their  fortune  ;  fometimes  giving  laws,  fometimes 
receiving  them,  but  doing  both  with  a  good  grace,  where- 
by they  not  only  preferved  .their  own  city,  but  alfo  all 
Greece." 

The  frtendftiip  ctprefledby  the  king  towards  the  Athe-  phiUp^t 
nians  was  not  very  fincere,  fince  he  doubted  fo  far  of  them,  friendfbip 
as  to  require  on  jthe  marriage  of  his  daughter  Cleopatra,  '^/^^  ^*^^ 
that  a  deputy  (hould  be  fent  from  them  with  a  gold  crown,  *?'         ' 
w  from  the  reft  of  the  cities.    This  was  granted  accord-  ^' 
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ingly,  and  prcfented  to  him  in  the  mid  ft  of  the  marriag? 
folcmnities,    with   this  remarkable  compliment,   that  if 
any  confpirator  againft  Philip  flc:d   to  Athens,  he  ihpuld 
Be  is  mur-  be  delivered  up.     At  this  marriage,  however,  Philip  was 
^nd.  murdered,  which  gave  a  new  turn  to  affairs  at  Athens; 

Demofthcnes  and  his  party  making  great  rejoicings,  wear- 
ing chaplets  of  flowers,  and  behaving  as  if  they  had  gained 
a  great  viftory,  which  behaviour  Phocion  reprehended, 
bidding  them  remember  "  that  the  army  which  had  beat 
them  at  Cheronsea  was  leflened  but  by  one  man." 
Nh/on  A'        This  reproof,  however  grave,  however  poignant,  bad 
Uxandsr      little  effeft  \  the  very  people  who  put  Lificles  their  general 
difptfedby    ^Q  death,  merely  becaufe  he  was  fo  unlupky  as  to  command 
Greece"      ^^^  ^"  ^^^  \>M\t  \  who  direfted  Demofthenes  to  exalt 
*       the  memory  of  thofe  who  fell  therein,  in  a  funeral  oration  5 
who,  in  contradiction  to  thefe  meafures,  had  juft  now  flat- 
tered the  king,  by  fending  him  a  crown  of  gold ;  run  again 
into  the  fame  extravagancies,  and  licard  wjth  plcafurc  ait 
the  harfli  things  the  orators  could  fay  of  the  young  Alex- 
ander, whom  they  reprefented  as  a  giddy  wrong-headed 
boy,  ready  to  grafp  all  things  in  his  imagination,  and  able 
mho  enter    to  perform  nothing :  but  he  foon  gave  them  occafion  to 
ini$acoM'    underftand  that  they  were  miftaken,  by  his  quick  diflblu- 
^'^^^h'^'  tion  of  that  confederacy,  which  they  formed  not  only  for 
g  ^F    "'^  depriving  him  of  the  command  of  Greece,  but  .even  of  his 
hereditary  dominions ;  for  Demofthenes  taking  pains  to 
infpire  all  the  flates  with  high  notions  of  liberty,  the 
^colians  firft  of  all  made  a  decree  to  recall  the  exiles 
whom  Philip  had  driven  out  of  their  country.     1  he  Am- 
brociots  expelled  the  Macedonian  garrifon  \  the  Thebans 
TejeSed  that  which  had  been  eftablilhed  in  the  citadel ; 
the  Arcadians,  as  they  had  refufed  to  give  their  yotes  for 
Philips's  becoming  general  of  Greece,  fo  they  now  re- 
jefted  Alexander;  the  Argives,  Elians,  Lacedaemonians, 
and  others  in  Peloponnefus,  all  fpoke  the  fame  language, 
and  all  determined  to  fhake  off  that  yoke,  which  the  Ma* 
cedonians  had  impofed. 
But  net'  They  like  wife  treated  with  Attalus,  Alexander's  uncle, 

'withjland'   ^j^Q  afpired  to  the  kingdom,  to  favour  his  pretenfionsj 
*9M>Q/iiim     ^^  ^^^*  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  Philip  had  really  been  as  weak  as  the 
is  acknow-  Athenian  orators  would  have  reprefented  him,  he  muft 
ifgedge-      have  been  crufhed  by  fuch  a  load  of  oppofition:  but  he, 
neral  of       far  from  being  difmayed,  came  firft  into  the  council  of  the 
Greece,        Amphyflions,  where  he  procured  himfelf  to  be  recogniftd 
general  of  Greece.     He  then  marched  immediately  to- 
wards Thebes,  yrith  a  numerous  army,  facked  and  plun- 
dered 
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dered  that  city,  and  thereby  ftruck  fuch  a  terror  into  the 
reft  of  the  confederates,  that  no-body  durft  oppofe  him. 

When  that  conqueror  had  occafion  for  galiies  to  com- 
plete his  fleet,  he  fent  to  demand  thofe  which  had  been 
promifed  him  by  the  Athenians.  The  orators,  as  they  were 
wont,  oppofed  this  requifition  as  derogatory  to  their  free*- 
dom ;  at  laft,  Phocion  being  required  to  fpeak,  delitered 
his  fentiments  freely,  which  were,  that  the  galiies  fhould 
be  immediately  fent.;  "For,  faid  he,  till  yoii  can  put  your- 
felyes  at  the  head  of  Grjecce,  I  would  have  you  the  friends 
of  thofe  who  are  at  the  head  of  it  (N)/'  rp. 
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(N)  Harpalus,  one  of  Alex- 
ander's commanders,  having  in 
feveral  refpeds   failed  of  his 
duty,  and  dreading  the  refent- 
ment  of  his  prince,  fled  with 
an  immenfe  quantity  of  trea- 
fure,  which  he  had  amaflTed  to- 
gether out  of  thefpoils  of  Afia. 
Athens  was  the  city  of  Greece 
he  thought  the   moft  proper 
place  for  bis  retreat,  and  there- 
fore   thither    be   went,     and 
brought  his  plunder  along  with 
him,  not  doubting,  that  fince 
he  came  laden  with  wealth,*  he 
(hould   meet  with    friends  e- 
nough  to  be  purchafed.     Ac- 
cordingly, moft ,  of  the  orators 
came  flocking  about  him,  to 
know  how  they  might  be  fer- 
Ticeable,  and  upon  what  terms : 
as  for  Demoflhenes,  his  good 
ienfe  engaged  him  to  make  a 
warm  oration  againfl  receiving 
a  perfon  who  was  little  better 
than  a  thief,  and  thereby  in- 
Toiving  the  commonwealth  in 
a  war  at  once  dangerous  and 
UDJufl :  but  a  few  days  after, 
when  the  treafure  was  publicly 
brought  on  (hore,  and  laid  up, 
Demoflhenes    being    pre(ent, 
took  nonce  of  the  king's  gol- 
den cup,  whereupon  Harpalus 
deiired  him  to  poize  it  in  his 
band,  and  conflder  its  weight ; 
which  he  did  and  then  aiked 


the  price  of  it :  "To  you,  iir, 
(faid, Harpalus,)  it  (ball  come 
with  twenty  talents  ; "  at  night 
accordingly  it  was  fent,  and 
D^mofthenes,  when  he  was 
called  upon  the  next  day,  in 
the  aflTembly,  to  deliver  his  opi-» 
nion,  fliewed  his  neck,  which 
was  iwathed  round  with  feveral 
rollers,  and  made  fignS,  that 
he  was  unable  to  fpeak  ;  upon 
which  fome  of  the  wits  faid, 
**  The  orator  had  got  a  fllver 
quinfey."  As  for  Phocion, 
Harpalus  knew  well  that  he 
was  of  another  difpofition,  and 
therefore  he  fent  him  no  lefs 
than  feven  hundred  talents,  and 
offered  to  commit  himfelf,  and 
all  his  affairs,  to  his  difpofal  ; 
but  Phocion  treated /thofe  who 
came  to  him  very  roughly,  and 
threatened  not  to  be  content 
with  words,  if  he  went  on  thus 
to  corrupt  the  people.  When 
the  matter  came  to  be  debated 
the  lafl  time  in  the  aflembly, 
thofe  who  had  received  his 
money,  railed  mofl  at  Harpa- 
lus, to  conceal  their  own  guilt ; 
whereas,  Phocion  ezprefled  ja 
great  regard  for  his  misfortune, 
and  treated  him  in  fuch  gentle 
terms,  that  Harpalus  again  of- 
fered him  money  ;  but  he  was 
incorruptible,  and  in  the  end 
the    Athenians   expelled  the 
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Th€  death  of  Alexander  caufed  a  great  alteration  in  tk 
afFairs  of  Greece :  the  orators  unanimouily  concurred  in 
exciting  the  people  to  make  war,  and  indeed  all  Greece 
was  in  commotion;  fo  that,  at  length,  it  was  carried  by 
a  great  majority,  that  the  Athenians  fhould  take  upon 
them  the  defence  of  the  common  liberty,  ihould  free  all 
citizens  from  the  Macedonian  garrifons,  fhould  fit  out  a 
fleet  of  two  hundred  and  forty  fail,  and  that  all  men  un- 
der forty  years  of  age  fhould  take  up  arms.  Leoflhencs 
was  the  commander,  who  drew  together  a  very  fine  army, 
with  which  he  marched  againil  the  Macedonians.  An^ 
tipater,  then  governor  of  Maccdon,  as  foon  as  he  had  in- 
telligence of  this  armament,  fent  to  Craterus,  in  CiKcia, 
to  come  to  his  af&dance ;  but  in  the  interim  he  himfelf 
marched  into  Tbefialy,  with  thirteen  thoufand  foot,  and 
fix  hundred  horfe.  The  ThefTalians  joined  him  with  a 
great  body  of  cavalry ;  but  when  Leofthenes  approached, 
and  it  appeared  that  the  Athenians  and  their  confederates 
were  by  far  more  numerous^  the  ThefTalians  deferted  to 
them  ;  yet  Antipater  had  the  Cburage  to  venture  a  battle, 
in  which  his  troops  were  routed,  and  himfelf  conftraincd 
to  fly :  but  he  fhewed  himfelf  a  great  general  in  his  flight) 
for  arriving  with  fome  foot  at  Lamia,  a  city  in  Theffaly, 
he  caufed  the  place  to  be  fortified^  and  received  into  it  all 
his  troops,  as  fafl  as  they  came  up,  fo  that  he  drew  to* 
gether  again  eight  or  nine  thoufand  men,  and  prepared  ti 
make  an  obflinate  refi  (lance. 

Leofthenes  advancing  with  the  confederate  army,  ih* 
vefied  and  attacked  this  city  ;  but  finding  that  it  could  not 
be  taken  by  florm,  he  was  conftrained  to  make  a  regular 
fiege :  Antipater  watching  his  opportunity,  though  he 
was  every  day  attacked  by  frefh  troops,  made  a  fally  upon 
the  workmen,  and  put  them  in  great  diforder.  Leof* 
thenes  coming  to  animate  thein,  was  unfortunately  killed 
with  a  ftone,  an  accident  wliich  greatly  difpirited  die 
Greeks }  howper,  they  chofe  Antiphalus  their  general, 


Macedonian  the  city,  and  or- 
dered the  coun  of  areopagus 
to  take  cognizance  of  fuch  as 
were  impeached  of  bribery  ; 
which  court  dealt  very  feverely 
with  them^  and  particularly 
fined    Demoflhenes    fifty   ta- 


lents, and  ordered  him  to  be 
impriloned  till  it  was  paidJ 
but  he  (hortly  after  made  his 
efcape  from  thence,  and  fled 
to  jfegina,  where  he  remained 
till  after  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander (i). 


(i)  Diodor.  lib,  xvii.  Plut.  ia  Vit,  Demofth.  9t  Phocion.  Juto 
lib.  xi.  &  xii* 
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flild  contiilued  the  war,  though  Antipater  had  efcaped  out 
of.  Lamia.     Not  long  after,  they  routed  the  Macedonians, 
under   the  command  of  Leonatus;   which   victory  was 
their  ruin^  for  flighting  the  Macedonians,  many  returned 
home  to  their  refpeftive  cities.     Antipater  having  joined 
the  remains  of  Leonatus's  army^^  and  being  reinforced  af- 
terwards by  Craterus,  who  refigned  to  him  the  command, 
he  foon  aftef  fought  and  routed  the  Greeks,  under  the  • 
command  of  Antiphalus  and  Memnon.     Though  therd 
were  but  five  hundred  men  flain  in  this  battle,  yet  the 
confederates  were  fo  difpirited,  that  they  fent  to  Anti-  Th€  Atki^ 
pater  to  treat  of  peace ;  but  he  refufed  to  treat  at  all  of  a  niamde^ 
general  peace,  profefling,  at  the  fame  time,  that  he  was  f^^'^*  fi^ 
willing  to  hear  and  receive  ambaffadors  from  each  ojf  the  J^^^f*^^  • 
cities,  and  to  confider  their  refpedbive  demands. 

At  firft  the  Grecians,  rejefted  this  offer  with  fcofnj  They  an 
but  when  feveral  of  the  Theflalonian  cities  were  taken  by  reduced  f 
ftorm,  they  were  glad  to  treat  upon  the  terms  prefcribed.  ^'■•'".^ 
Then   Antipater  received  the  ambafladors  very  kindly,  fi^^^^* 
and  granted  almoft  every  thing  they  defired.    Thus  the 
Athenians  were  deprived  of  all  their  confederates,  and  in 
a  ihort  time  reduced  to  the  utmofl  extremity.     In  this    * 
diftrefs,  Phocion,  with  fome  of  the  orators,  were  deputed 
to  go  to  Cadmaea,  w^iere  Antipater  was  encamped,  to  pro- 
cure from  him,  if  poffible,  an  honourable  peace.    "When 
they  arrived,  Phocion  intrcated^  that  the  terms  might  be 
adjufted  there }  whereas  Craterus  was  for  marching  into 
Attica,  and  treating  with  the  Athenians,  as  it  were,  at 
their  own  doors,  faying,  it  was  unreafonable  to  burden 
their  friends  with  ah  army,  while  they  were  treating  with 
enemies.     Antipater  replied,  tliat  what  he  faid  was  juft  ; 
"  but  yet,  continued  he,  let  us  grant  this  favour  to  Pho- 
cion."    In  fine,  a  treaty  was  concluded,  or  rather  Anti-  They  obtain 
pater  impofed  upon  the  Athenians  ihefe  conditions :  that  ^  P'^^' 
Demodhenes  and  Hyperides.fhould  be  delivered  up ;  that  ^P^/**^^ 
the  ancient  way  or  railing  taxes  in  the  city  Ihould  be  re-  tageouj 
ftoredj  that  they  fhould  receive  agarrifon  into  Munichia;  termu 
defray  the  charges  of  the  war ;  and  fubmit  to  fome  other 
taxes.     Phocion  was  very  d^firous  that  they   might   be 
fpared  the  garrifon ;  but   Antipater  anfwered,  *'  I  will 
deny  thee,  Phocion,  nothing  but  what  will  inevitably  tend 
to  thy  ruin  and  my  own."     In  confequence  of  this  treaty, 
Menyllus,  a  man  of  great  afFabilify  of  temper,  and  one 
of  Phocion's  friends,  was  fent.  to  command  the  garrifon 
M^hich  entered  Munichia.    Demoilhenes,   in  the  mean  DemoJIhe' 
time,  fled,  fearing  to  be  delivered  up  to  Antipater ;  and  »'/poifoHj 

being  ^'*^^'^^' 
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bein^  purfued  by  fome  perfoos  in  that  general's  fervic^^ 
poifoned  himfelf  (O).  ,p. 


(O)  Demofthenes,  even  in 
his  exile,  exerted  all  his  elo- 
quence and  talents,  in  exciting 
and  encouraging  the  little  flates 
of  Greece,  iirlt  to  engage  in  a 
confederacy,  for  the  defence 
of  their  liberties,  and  then  to 
continue  firm  to  their  engage- 
ment. Jn  confequence'of  tjiis 
exertion,  the  Athenians  in' 
ilantly  recalled  him,  found 
means  to  difcharge  his  fine, 
and  paid  him  the  higheil  ho* 
nours  they  could  invent :  but 
bis  profperity  was  of  a  very 
fhort  continuance ;  for  in  Sep- 
tember the  Greeks  loft  the 
battle  of  Cranon  ;  in  Odober 
the  Macedonian  garrifon  en- 
tered Athens ;  in  November 
Demoflhenes  fled  to  avoid 
death,  which  followed  and 
overtook  him  the  fame  month. 
One  Archias,  a  player,  hav^^^ 
ing  undertaken  to  find  him 
out,  receiving  intelligence  that 
he  had  taken  iandtuary  in  the 
temple  of  Neptune,  in  the 
little  ifland  of  Calauria,  pafTed 
over  thither  with  a  fmali  de- 
tachment of  Thracian  guards* 
When  he  found  Demoffhenes, 
he  would  fain  have  perfuaded 
him  to  go  with  him  to  Anti- 
pater,  alTuring  him  that  he 
would  receive  no  harfh  treat- 
ment ;  which  was  \ery  impro- 
bable, becaufe  moft  of  his 
friends  were  already  murdered. 
To  thefe  fpecious  promifes, 
therefore,  the  orator  anfwered, 
**  O  Archias,  I  was  never  much 
pleafed  with  you  as  a  player, 
and  now  I  am  as  little  inoved 
with  you  as  a  negociator," 
Archias  beginning  to  grow 
anjj;ry,  and  to  threaten  him  ; 


••  Now,  faid  Demoflhcncs, 
vthou  fpeakeft  like  the  oracle 
of  Macedon,  before  thou  didil 
but  a^t  a  part ;  therefore  for- 
bear only  a  little,  while  I 
write  a  word  or  two  home  to 
my  famrly."  Having  thus 
fpoken,  he  withdrew  farther 
into  the  temple,  and  taking 
fome  paper,  as  if  he  meant  to 
write,  he  put  the  poifoned 
quill  into  his  mouth,  and  bit- 
ing it,  as  he  was  wout  to  do, 
when  he  was  thoughtful  or 
writing,  he  held  it  there  for 
fome  time.  Then  he  bowed 
down  his  head,  and  covered  it. 
The  foldiers  who  flood  at  the 
door,  fuppofing  all  this  to  pro- 
ceed from  pufillanimity,  in 
derifion,  called  him  efJeminate 
faint-hearted  coward.  Archias 
drawing  near,  deiired  kirn  to 
rife  up,  and  repeating  the  fame 
kind  things  he  had  faid  before^ 
he  once  more  promifed  to  make 
his  peace  with  Antipater.  But 
Demoflhenes,  perceiving  that 
now  the  poifon  had  pierced 
and  feized  his  vitals,  unco- 
vered his  head  ;  and  fixing  his 
eyes  upon  Archiai,  '*  Now, 
faid  he,  as  foon  as  you  pleafe, 
you  may  aifit  the  part  of  Creon 
in  the  tragedy,  and  caft  out 
this  body  of  mine  unburied; 
but  (continued  he,  turning  to- 
wards the  altar)  O  gracious 
Neptune,  I,  for  my  own  part, 
while  I  am  yet  alive,  arife  and 
depart  out  of  this  facred  place, 
without  profaning  it ;  but  An- 
tipater and  the  Macedonians 
have  not  left  fo  much  as  thf 
temple  unpolluted,  but  have 
defiled  It  by  my  death."  Af- 
ter he  had  thus  fpoken,  he  dc- 

fired 
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The  Macedonian  garrifon  being  fettled  in  Athens,  a  ^e  Atht* 
great  number  of  the  lower  citizens  were  disf ranch  ifed,  ^'^"^^'f-] 
and  fcnt  into  Thrace,  where  Antipater  affigned  them  a  ^^^l^"/^g 
^ace  €0  build  a  city,  and  lands  to  cultivate.    In  the  mean  /ituatim  of 
time,  political  affairs  were  managed  by  men  of  the  better  their  af*   - 
fort,  and  efpecially  by  Phociori,  who  w?is  in  very  high  f^^n^ 
credit  with  Antipater  and  the  Macedonians.    He  was  for 
proceeding  ftill  on  his  old  maxim  of  complying  with  the 
times,  and  making  no  attempts  beyond  the  reach  of  their 
power.*    Happy  had  it  been  for  the  Athenians,  if  they 
had  af^ed  on  the  fame  prind^ies :  but  they  were  conti- 
nnally  repining  at  the  lofs  of  that  power,  which  they 
knew  not  how  to  manage ;  abhorred  the  fight  of  the  Ma-^ 
ccdonian  garrifon,  which  they  knew  not  how  to  remove  ; 
dnd  earneftly  longed  for  an  alteration  of  circumftances, 
when  there  Was  no  reafon  to  hope  that  fuch  an  alteration 
would  be  for  their  benefit.     They  were  continually  preff- 
ing  Phocion  to  apply  to  Antipater  for  removing  the  gar- 
rifon ;  and  at  laft,  nnding  all  their  folicitations  in  vain, 
thejr  turned  their  eyes  on  Demades  the  orator,  who  was 
aUb  in  the  Macedonian  intereft,  and  had  been  greatly  fa- 
voured by  Antipater. 

This  man,  willing  to  gratify  the  people,  and  at  the  fame  Dmadest 
time  to  make  a  difplay  of  his  intereft,  readily  undertook  ^^f  orator^ 
the  propofcd  embaiTy.  He  was  a  man  of  parts,  and  elo-  Jl^^' 
qucnce,  but  probity  and  difintereftednefs  were  not  among 
the  number  of  his  good  qualities,  as  appears  by  this  fay- 
ing of  Antipater :  "  That  he  had  two  friends  at  Athens, 
Phocion,  and  Demades ;  the  former,  a  man  who  would 
receive  no  fatisfa£^ion  for  the  fervices  he  did  him ;  and 
the  latter,  who  would  never  be  fatisfied,  how  much  foever 
he  received."  Whether  Antipater  had  difcontinued .  his 
liberality  towards  this  orator ;  or  whether  Demades  had 
reafon  to  hope  greater  appointments  from  Perdiccas,  who 
was  Antipater's  mortal  enemy,  is  a  point  we  cannot  de- 
termine ;  but  fo  it  was,  that  Demades  had  entered  into  a 
correfpondence  with  Perdiccas,  and  inftigated  him  to  in- 
vade Macedonia  and  Greece,  and  affiime  the  government 
of  them  in  his  own  perfon,  making  ufe  of  this  e^preffion 
in  one  of  his  letters :  "  That  at  prefent  they  leaned  on 
an  old  rotten  ftaff,"  meaning  Antipater.    Thefe  tranfac- 

fired  to  be  held  up,  becgufe  forward ;  and  paiUng  by  the 
already  he  began  to  tremble  altar,  he. fell  down,  and  with 
and  uagger,  its  he  was  going    a  groan  expired  (2). 

(1]  Plutarch  in  Vit.  Demoftben.  prope  fin. 
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tionSy  and  particularly  this  very  letter,  were  difcoT^itd, 
while  Demades  and  his  fon  Demias  were  foliciting  the 
recall  of  the  garrifon  ;  upon  which  Antipater  ordered  the 
fon  to  be  put  to  death,  not  only  in  the  prefence  of  the  fa- 
ther, but  in  fudh  a  manner,  that  his  blood  flew  all  over  him; 
Demades  himfelf  underwent  the  fame  fate,  and  the  Athe- 
nians were  left  without  hopes  of  ever  feeing  their  liberty 
reftored  ^, ' 

On  the  death  of  Antipater,  two  fa£tions  fprung  up  in 
Macedonia,  one  headed  by  Polyperchon,  who  bad  the 
cuftody  of  the  persons  of  the  kings»  and  the  other  by  Caf- 
fander,  the  fon  of  Antipater.  The  latter  fent  Nkanor  ta 
command  the  garrifon  in  Athens,  a  man  of  great  art,  and 
a  good  foldier ;  with  him  Phocion  often  converfed,  la- 
bouring all  he  could  to  perfuade  him  to  ufe  the  citizens 
with  lenity,  and  to  leave  the  government  in  the  fame  con- 
dition  in  which  he  found  it.  Polyperchon,  on  the  other 
hand,  defiring  to  recover  the  Greek  cities  from  his  rival 
Caflander,  publiihed  a  decree  in  the  king's  name,  reitor- 
ing  them  their  freedom,  particularly  Athens,  direfting 
the  garrifon  immediately  to  withdraw  from  thence,  and 
the  democracy  to  be  reftored.  This  produced  the4efired 
efFeft,  for  it  threw  the  Athenians  all  into  confufion;  Ni- 
canor  refufed  to  obey  the  decree,  and  becaufe  Phocion 
correfponded  with  him  afterwards,  the  people  accufed  him 
of  being  an  enemy  to  his  country  \  whereas,  he  defired 
nothing  more  than  to  fee  their  liberty  reftored,  which  it 
Vas  not  likely  to  be,  on  a  bare  decree,  unfupported  bf 
arms  ;  as  Nicanor  payed  no  refpefl  to  Polyperchon's  or- 
der. 
Phod^n  Polyperchon,  afterwards,  came  with  the  kings,  and  a 

a£cufgd.  great  army,  to  the  borders  of  Attica,  whither  Phocion  was 
fent,  together  with  deputies  from  the  Athenians  to  accufe 
him.  Polyperchon,  willing  to  keep  up  to  the  terms  of  that 
decree  which  he  had  publiflied,  fent  back  Phocion  and  his 
friends,  chained  in  carts,  with  this  meflage,  "  That 
though  he  was  convinced  they  were  traitors,  yet  he  left 
them  to  be  judged  by  the  Athenians,  as  a  free  people/* 
Phocion  demanded  whether  they  intended  to  proceed 
againft  him  by  form  of  law  \  and  feme  crying  out  that 
they  would,  Phocion  demanded  how  that  could  be,  \i 
they  were  not  allowed  a  fair  hearing  ;  but  perceiving,  bf 
the  clamour  of  the  people,  that  no  fuch  thing  was  to  be 
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cxpefted,  he  exclaimed,  *'  As  for  myfelf,  1  confefs  the 
crime  objefted  to  me,  and  fubmit  to  the  judgment  of  the 
law ;  but  conGder,  O  ye  Athenians,  what  have  thefe  poor    ' 
innocent  men  done,  that  they  fliould  be  involved  in  the 
fanie  calamity  with  me  ?*'     Tne  people  replied  with  great 
vociferation,  "  They  are  your  accomplices,  and  that  is 
enough."     Then  thtf  decree  was  read,  adjudging  thejn  all  Condemned 
to  death,  viz-  Phocion,  Nicocles,  Aheudippus,  Agamon,'  ^^P^^^ 
and  Pythocles ;  thefe  were  prefent  \  Demetrius,  Phalereus, 
Callimedon,  Charicles,  and  others >  were  condemned  in 
their  abfence.    Some  moved,  that  Phocion  might  be  tor- 
tured before  he  was  put  to  death ;  nay,  they  were  for     • 
bringing  the  rack  into  the  atfembly,   and  torturing  him 
there-     The  majority,  however,  thought  it  enough  if  he 
was  put  to  death,  for  which  the  decree  was  carried  una- 
nimoufly;  fome  putting  on  garlands  of  flowers,  when 
they  gave  their  votes :  as  he  was  going  to  execution,  a 
perfon  who  was  his  intimate  friend,  afked  him,  if  he  had  msoene^  ' 
any  meflage  for  his  fon  ?  "  Yes,  replied  Phocion,  tell  rous  biha^ 
him  it  is  my  laft  command,  that  he  forgot  how  ill  the  ffiuir. 
Athenians  treated  his  father. 

The  fpleen  of  his  enemies  was  not  extinguiflied  with   77;/  hatr$d 
his  life,  they  paiTed  a  decree,  whereby  his  corpfc  was  ba-  ofthtAthi* 
nifhed  the  Athenian  territories  ;  they  likewife  forbad  any  fl^*''*/ 
Athenians  to  furnifh  fire  for  his  funeral  pile.     One  Cono-  ifntpatriaU 
plan  took  up  the  corpfe,  and  carried  it  beyond  Eleufina, 
where  he  borrowed  fome  fire  of  a  Megarian  woman  and 
burned  it.      A  Megarian  matron,  who  attended  with  her 
maid,  raifed  on  the  place  an  honorary  monument,  and 
having  gathered  up  the  bones,  carried  them  home,  and 
buried  them  under  her  own  hearth,  praying,  at  the  fame 
time  thus  to  the  Penates :  **  To  you,  O  ye  gods,  guar- 
dians of  this  place,  I  commit  the  precious  remains  of  the 
xnofl  excellent  Phocion ;    protedi  them,  I  befeech  you, 
from  all  infults,  and  deliver  them  one  day  to  be  repofited 
in  the  fepulchre  of  his  anceftors,   when  the  Athenians 
{hall  become  wifer."    It  was  not  long  before  this  oppor-  nt  h- 
tunity  occurred :  when  the  Athenians  began  to  cool  a  lit-  «»«'"'^  t^^ 
tie,  and  remember  the  many  fervices  they  had  received  ^/^''^ 
from  .Phocion,  they  decreed  him  a  ftatue  of  brafs ;  or-  l^^li^^^ 
dered  his  bones  to  be  brought  back  at  the  public  expence ; 
and  decreed  that  his  accufers  Ihould  be  put  to  death. 
Agnonides,  who  was  principally  concerned  in  that  tra- 
gedy, fuffered  j  but  Epicurus,  and  Demophilus,  who  were 
alfo  accornplices  in  it,  fled  ;  however,  Phocion's  fon  met 
vrith  them^  and  executed  his  revenge  upon  them,  which 
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was  atoioft  the  only  good  aftipn  he  ever  performed  ^  as 
he  had  a  ver)'  fmall  fliare  of  his  father's  abilities^  and  not 
any  of  his  virtues. 

Soon  after  this  tranfa£lion|  CaiTander  arrived  with  a 
great  fleet  in  the  port  of  Athene,  and,  by  the  affiftance  of 
Nicanori  who  commanded  in  the  fort  Alunichia,  reduced 
.    •  the  city  to  fuch  (IraitSi  that  the  Athenians  were  content 

to  ftfbmit  upon  thefe  terms :  that  he  (hoiild  leave  a  gar- 
rifon  in  the  fort,  and  appoint  fome  Athenian  to  pre  fide 
Dimitrius    ®^^^  ^^^  ^^^1'    ^^  accordingly  placed  Demetrius  Phalerus 
FhaUreus    in  the  office  of  governor,  a  man  of  great  quality,   de- 
mppointid     fcended  from  Conon,  and  of  great  fortune,  yet  neither 
hCeffatt'    jj'jg  ijjfjij   nof  fortune  were  equal  to  his   virtue.      He 
uoAy^'  had  ftudied   under  the  pbilofopher  Theophraftus,   and 
AthiHs,       from  him  learned  how  to  behave  as  an  aftive  as  well  as 
His  kind'     contemplative  pbilofopher  ;  he  treated  the  Athenians  with 
nefstothe    {)^^  utmoil  kindnefs,  and  made  ufe  of  that  power  which 
Athtnians.    y^^  might  eafily  have  improved  into  tyranny,  to  do  thofe 
things  for  them  which  their  factions  had  hitherto  hindered 
them  from   doing  for  themfelves.      He  encreafed  their 
public  revenues  \  beautified  their  city  with  many  magni- 
ficent ftruftures  ;  reftored  fuch  as  were  in  danger  of  fall- 
ing through  the  injuries  of  time  \  and  in  every  other  ref- 
pe£t  gave  fuch  fignal  teftimon'ies  of  his  tender  afreftion 
tor  them,  that  the  Athenians  fet  up  no  lefs  than  three 
hundred  ftatues  to  his  honour,  moft  of  them  equeftrian  ; 
but  becaufe  he  derived  his  power  from  Caflander,  and 
they  were  not  able  to  depofe  him  at  their  pleafure,  he  was 
Yr.  of  Fl.  fecretly  envied  by  the  majority  of  the  people  ^. 

»o4i.  Aniigonus,    the    moft   magnanimous   of    Alexander's 

Ante  Chr.  captains,  and  his  fon  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  i.  e.  tht  city^ 
306-  takers  having  refplved  to  free  Greece  from  the  yoke  of 
Caflander,  determined  to  begin  with  Athens.  The  young 
Poiiorcetet  P"nce,  Demetrius,  who  was  the  handfomeft,  and  at 
frees  A-  t;he  fame  time  one  of  the  braveft  men  of  his  time,  took 
theus.  upon  him   the  command  in  this  expedition,   which   be 

executed  with  great  facility,  Hoifting  falfe  colours,  he 
failed  without  the  leaft  oppofition  into  the  port  of  Athens, 
where  a  multitude  of  people  were  aflfembled  on  the  fliore, 
who,  when  they  difcovered  their  miftake,  armed  them- 
felves in.hafte;  but  Demetrius  quickly  difarmed  them, 
not  by  force,  but  by  fair  words  $  for  he  caufed  a  crier  to 
make  proclamation,  that  he  was  come,  by  the  command 
of  his  father,  with  no  other  defign  than  to  deliver  them 
from  the  opprcflion  of  Caflander,  to  expel  the  garrifon 
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which  he  had  placed  in  the  fort,  and  to  rcftore  to  them 
their  ancient  laws  and  government.     The  people  imme* 
diatety  welcomed  him  with  loud  fliouts,  beftowing  on  him 
the  title  6f  deliverer  and  bonefaftor.     As  for  Demetrius 
Phalereus,  he  was  immediately  dcferted,  and  the  very 
next  moment  loaded  With  reproaches,  and  in  danger  of 
fufFering  death.     In  this  emergency,  he  fent  one  Arifto- 
dexnus  to  Demetrius,  the  fon  of  Antigonus,  to  intreat  a 
guard  to'proteft  him,  and  to.  beg  leave  of  him  to  retire  to 
Thebes  :  Demetrius  received  this  meflenger  very  refpeft- 
fully,  laid,  he  canie  riot  to  injure  perfons  of  worth,  and 
granted  Demetrius  both  his  requefts;  he  then  blocked 
up  the  fortrefe  of  Munichia,  and  departed  for  Megara, 
where  Caffander  had  alfo  a  garrifon ;  having  fet'  this  .place 
at  liberty,  he  returned  t6  Athens,  .and  attacked  Munich ik 
fo  vigoroaily,  that  he  took  it  by  aflault :  after  the  reduc- 
tion of  it,  at'  the  earneft  intreaty  of  the  Athenians,  he  en- 
tered the  city  in  great  pomp,  and  having  fummoned  an 
aflembly,  he  therein  publicly  declared,  that  he  did  not 
only  freely  reftore  them  to  their  former  popular  govern- 
ment J  but  that  he  would  prevail  on  his  father  to  bellow 
<&tt  then)  fifteen  thoufand  meafures  of  wheat,  and  fuch  a 
x|iiantity  of  timber,   as  would  enable  theiii  to  build  an 
hutldred  gallies  for  the  defence  of  their  city  ^. 

Thefe  great  favours  the  Athenians  repaid  with  the  moft  Extrawoi^ 
abjeft  flattery :  they  beftowed  on  Antigonus  and  Deme-  gatitho* 
trius  not  only  the  title  of  kings,  which  hitherto  they  had  "ours  be/» 
not  tzken ;  but  alfo  ftyled  them  tutelar  deities  and  de^  j^T'lS 
liverers;  they  appointed  a  prieft  to  them;  and  whereas  anti^Dem^ 
they  had  till  this  time  marked  the  year  by  the  name  of  the  ^jfin/,  ^ 
firft  ^rchdn,  they  decreed,  that  for  the  future  it  ihould  be  M#  Athi^ 
defigfted  by  the  name  of  this  prieft.     They  caufed  the  «^'-    '  • 
{Idrtrait9  of    Antigonus,  and  Demetrius,    to  be  placed  '^ 

among  the  number  of  their  gods,  they  erefted  an  altar, 
•where  Demetrius  firft  alighted  from  his  chariot,  and  ftyled 
it  the  altar  of  the  defcent  of  Demetrius  ;  they  added  two 
itew  tribes  to  the  ten  which  already  fubfifted,  and  called   *'^ 
thffffl   Antigonides  and   Demetriades.     To  funt  up  all,      y.Vx, 
Stratocles  prbpoftd,  and  it  was  decreed,  that  as  often  as      v 
they  fent  ambafladors  to  Antigonus  and  Demetrius,  they     ....     . 
ihould  be  ftyled  ambafladors  of  the  gods ;   they  changed 
tfcw  name  of  the  month  Munichia  into  Dcmetrian.     It 
Would  be  tedious  to  dwell  on  the  reft  of  th6  follies  of  this 

.  • 
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degenerate  people,  who,  at  the  fame  time  that  tbef  p^ii^ 
all  this  extravagant  adulation  to  Antigonus,  and  his  fon^ 
pafled  a  decree,  whereby  they  judged  Demetrius  Phalerus 
to  death  I  ordered  all  his  itacues  to  be  thrown  down,  and 
even  £ent  perfons  to  execute,  as  far  as  in  them  lay,  their 
decree,  by  endeavouring  to  way-lay  and  murder  himj 
a  pradice  which  could  not  but  give  thofe  whom  they 
now  flattered  to  underftand,  that  they  would  be  fure 
to  defert  them,  if  ever  they  (hould  be  deferted  by  for- 
tune. 

The  democratic  government  was  no  fooner  reftored  in 
thif  city,  than  the  effedls  of  it  were  abundantly  felt ;  ac- 
cufations  were  frequent,  condemnations  common  ^  to  be 
emient,  induced  danger ;  and  to  be  obfcure,  contempt.  At 
the  motion  of  Sophocles  the  people  decreed,  that  no  pbi- 
lofophers  fhould  teach,  unlefs  licenfcd  by  the  fenate  and 
people ;  a  law  which  obliged  Theophraftus,  the  fuccefibr 
of  Ariftotle,  to  break  up  his  fchool.  Ic  is  probable,  that 
they  were  difpleafed  with  this  great  man,  becaufe  he  was 
fo  much  in  favour  with  Caflander,  king  of  Maeedon,  and 
becaufe  their  late  governor,  Demetrius  Phalerus,  had  been 
his  fcholar  ;  however,  their  refentment  did  not  continue 
long,  for  they  afterw.ards  refcindcd  this  decree,  and  rep- 
ealled the  philofophers ;  but  their  proteftor,  Demetrius 
being  engaged  with  all  his  force  in  the  fiege  of  Rhodes, 
CaiTander  took  this  opportunity  of  vindicating  his  title  to 
Greece,  and  coming  with  a  powerful  army  to  fupport  i^ 
many  of  the  cities  revolted  to  him,  fo  that  in  a  fhort  fpace 
he  penetrated  as  far  as  Attica,  and  laid  fiege  to  Athens'. 
The  Athenians,  thus  diftreffed,*  fcnt  for  aid  to  Demetrius, 
who  came  fpeedily  to  their  relief,  and  after  having  ob- 
liged Caflander  to  raife  the  fiege,  dripped  him  in  a  very 
(hort  time  of  all  his  conquefts.  After  this  fuccefs,  he  put 
various  cities  under  the  power  of  the  Athenians,  arid  noul- 
tiplied  his  good  offices,  as  if  he  intended,  to  overwhelm 
them  with  benefits. 

The  Athenians,  in  return,  talked  their  ingenuity  to  dc- 
vife  new  compliments,  and  afts  of  flattery,  ftill  fuperior 
to  thofe  which  they  had  performed.  They  aflTigned  De- 
metrius lodgings  behind  the  temple  of  Minerva,  in  the 
apartments  belonging  to  the  virgins  devoted  to  her  fer- 
vice  ;  this  was  a  fcandalous  infult  to  religion,  becaufe  De* 
metrius  was  remarkably  intemperate  with  rcfpeft  to  wo- 
men. But  the  Athenians  were  fo  corrupt  that  they  gave 
way  even  to  his  unnatural  lufts,  which  aflx^rded  an  in- 
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^fl^nce  of  private  virtue  worthy  of  being  recorded  to  lateft 
times  (P). 

It  would  have  been  unpardonable  to  dwell  on  fuch  par- 
ticulars as  thefe  in  any  other  period  of  the  Athenian  hif- 
tory;  but  the  Athenians,  having  now  forgot  to  a£b,  we 
are  conilrained  to  entertain  the  reader  with  what  they  faid, 
and  having  no  more  vi^iories  to  relate,  we  ^re  forced  to 
record  their  flatteries  (  Q^). 

The  pride  with  which  the  Athenians  infpired  Deme-  ^heirin* 
trius  and  his  father,  drew  upon  them  firft  the  envy,  and  S^f^^j^^^* 
then  a  general  confederacy  of  all  the  fucccflbrs  of  Alex-  ^li/^^g^^ 
ander.    This  obliged  Demetrius  to  quit  Greece^  and  retire  fity, 
into  A£ia»  where,  in  one  battle,  his  father  Antigonus  loft 
his  empire  and  his  life,  and  Demetrius  was  conftrained  to 
fail  with  a  fmall  fquadron  of  ihips  from  Ephefus  towards 
Athens,  where  he  had  left  his  queen  Deidamia,  and  great 


(P)  There  now  lived  in  A- 
thens  a  youDg  gentleman,  fo 
remarkably  handfome,  that  he 
was  flyled  the  Beautiful  Da- 
mocles; him  Demetrius  pur- 
fued  wherever  he  appeared,  fo 
that  the  poor  youiig  man  was 
condrained  to,  avoid  the  public 
bathing  places,  and  to  go  to  a 
private  bagnio ;  yet  even  thi- 
ther Demetrius  came,  and  fur- 
priiedhim  alone  in  the  bathing- 
room  $  the  unhappy  youth, 
with  a  courage  never  to  be 
pnough  commended,  threw  off 
the  cover  of  the  chaldron, 
where  the  water  was  boiling 
for  the  bath,  and  leaping  into 
it,  was  inflantly  flified, 

(  QJ  After  all  his  mighty 
vineries,  Demetrius  had  a 
mind  to  be  inrolled  in  the  fra*- 
temity  of  the  prieids  of  Ceret, 
and  admitted  to  all  the  myile* 
Ties.  The  conilant  pradlice  in 
this  cafe  was,  that  he  who  de-> 
fired  fuch  admiflion,  was  intro- 
duced as  a  novice  in  the  leffer 
inyfteries  In  the  month  of  No- 


vember, and  -  afteni^ards  ad- 
mitted to  the  greater  in  the 
month  of  Auguil  following: 
but  when  Demetrius  figniiied 
his  defirCy  it  was  the  month  of 
March.  Stratocles  furnifhed 
them  with  an  expedient,  which 
removed  all  oDJe£tions,  and 
which  ought  everlaftingly  to 
be  remembered  to  the  difho- 
nour  of  this  fervile  flattering 
people.  He  propofed  a  de- 
cree, and  procured  it  to  be 
pafled,  that  the  month  of 
Marchfliould  become  Novem* 
her  J  in  confequence  of  which 
Demetrius  was  admitted  to  the 
lefl^er  myfteries.  This  cere* 
mony  being  over,  Stratocles 
had  it  decreed,  that  the  month, 
before  called  November,  fhould 
now  be  called  Auguft;  and, 
by  virtue  of  this  decree^  De- 
metrius aififbed  at  .the  greater 
myfteries.  Philippedes,  the 
comedian,  could  not  help  iHg- 
matizing  thefe  mean  compli- 
ances in  the  following  ditlich : 


What  miracles  by  flattery  wrought  are  here. 
Which  in  one  month  have  crowded  all  the  year* 
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part 


^6p  Tie  Sybry  efthe  AtbeniMm 

part  of  bi$  mfj\  but  in  the  i(Ufi<h«  coifed  Cjrctadesi  ke 

met  with  ambafiadors  from  that  city,  who  informed  theni, 
that  the  Athenians  had  made  a  decree  that  no  crowned 
head  ihould  enter  their  city  :  a  moft  grateful  deci^,  iti* 
deed,  towards  a  man  whom*  a  little  before,  they  had  ao- 
knowleged  for  their  faviour  and  their  god !    Demetrius  did 
not,  howeveri  refent  this  ufage.^ith  that  warmth  whid 
flight  have  been  expe£led  ;  he  only  defired  that  his  flups 
and  his  queen  naight  be  delivered  to  him^  which  requeft 
was  granted :  however*  the  Athenians  were  fliortly  after 
feverely  puniihed.    Their  foiiitions  among  themfelves  en- 
couraged one  Lacharis  to  feize  the  fovereignty,  zxA  to 
reduce  the  people  to  fubmit  to  him,  who  waa  but  an  ob- 
fcure  peribn,  rather  than  live  imder  the  prote£tiou  of  thofe 
powerful  princes ;  but  when  the  affairs  of  Demetrius  were 
a  little vreftored,  he  began  to  think  of  humbling  this  inib- 
lent  and  inconftant  people,  who,  to  fhew  their  ingrati- 
tude and  contempt,   pafibd  a   decree,  in  full  aflembif, 
whereby  they  made  it  death  for  any  perfon  to  propofe  a 
treaty  or  intercourfe  with  Demetrius  an  ainy  pieiaiee 
whatever. 
Demetrius       This  rather  irritated  the  king,  than  inclined  him  to  ljf 
Athen^^  '^  *^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  defign.     He,,  therefore,  began  to  interrupt 
'       the  trade  of  Athens,  sind  tp  ruin  its  territories  j  atlafthc 
clofely  befieged  the  city.  .Lacharis,  in  the  mean  tij^Ci 
applied  to  Pcolemy,  imploring  relief,  for  the  Athenian) 
were  almoft.  ftarved,  as  Demetrius  puniihed  capitally  aQ 
thofe  who  attempted  to  fupply.  the  city  with  pfovifioni^  1^ 
degrees  their  drftrefs  grew  fo.  great,  that  a.buihclof  fsdt 
was  fold  for  forty  drachms,  {and  a  buOiel  of  wheat  for  three 
hundred'.'    At  laft  a  hundred  and  fifty  (hips,  laden  ^A 
com,  came  from  Egypt,'  and  anchored  at -ZE^na,  in  fight 
of  Athens  ;  but  Demetrius  being,  at  the  fame  timci  rein- 
forced with  three  hundred  fail  /rom  Cyprus',  and  other 
places,  tl\e,JEgyptians  cut  their  cables  in  the  night,  and 
which  he      m^dc  thjpj/f  e^ape.     Lacharis,  as  foon  as  he  was  acquaint- 
^'feat'^^     ed  with  thi^  misfortune,  privately  quitted  the  city;  and 
Jiraits,        ^^  Atheniaias,  who  had  njo  choke  but  flarving  or  yields 
and  takes,    ing,  furrendered  at  difcretion  to  Demyetrius,  who  imme« 
diately  entered  the  place  with  his  forces.     He  6rft  com- 
manded that  all  the  Athenians^ihould  inftantlya^mbiein 
the  public  theatre,  where,  when  they  were  convened,  he 
furrounded  it  with  his  guards,  and  brooght  in  a  body  of 
Ws  ele-       armed  men,  who  were  pofted  round  the  ftage.    The  peo- 
sneney  49     pJe,  trembling  with  fear^  expeding  every  moment  when 
the  inha-     ^^it  fignal  fhould  be  given  for  putting  them  to  the  fword, 


wbtn,  throngh  the  dpor  appropriated  to  the  a^lorsy  I^diM'- 
trius  came  upon  the  ftage,  where^  io  a  (hort  oration,  be 
^ntly  reprehended  them  for  their  ingratitude ;  and  told 
them«  at  the  fame  tiope,  that  he  would  receive  tJiem  again 
into  his  wonted  grace  and  favour  \  as  an  inftance  of  whieh 
he  prefented  them  with  a  hundred  thoufand  bufliels  of 
wheat,  and  named  fuch  magiftrates  as  were  agreeable  to 
the  people.  ^ 

The  Athenian^  immediately  relapfed  into  thair  former 
drain  oJF  flattery ;  their  orators  exerted  themfelves  in  cele- 
brating the  generofity,  and  extolling  the  clemency  of  this 
great  prince,  whofe  valour  had  acquired,  whofe  abilities 
deferved,  and  whofe  gentlenefs  adorned  the  diadem  he 
wore.    Dromoclides,  one  of  the  fpeakers  on  this  occaGon, 
did  him  a  more  acceptable  fervice  than  the  reft;  for  he 
preferred  a  decree,  whereby  the  haven  of  Pirseum,  and 
the  caftle  of  Munichia,  were  given  to  the  king,  whq  was 
far  from  negle&ing  fo  acceptable  a  preCent :  he  knew  too 
well  the  iicklenefs  of  that  people  to  truft  them  again  with- 
out taking  fome  fecurity  for  their  behaviour ;  in  Firaeum 
and  Munichia,  therefore,  he  placed  garrifons^  by  viftiie 
of  the  decree ;   and  in  Mufaeum,  becaufe  it  was  conve- 
nient and  fit  for  his  purpofe :  thenceforward  the  Ath^ 
mans  were  exceedingly  faithful,  efpecially  when  Demen 
trius  had  poflefTed  himfelf  of  the  kingdqm  of  Macedon  i 
but  when  he  lyas  expelled  from  thence,  and  brought  into  Thni^m* 
fuch  circumftances  that  he  did  not  prefume  to  wear  the  i^^*}^^^ 
habit  of  a  king,  th^.  Athenians  again  difplayed  their  in*-  *lJ}^ 
gratitude,  degraded  the  prieft  of  the  tw^o  deities,  and  i^  gain  in  difm 
dueed  things  into  their  ancient  form.    Some  time  after  trefii 
this  reformation,    their  old  mafter  getting  together  an 
army,  befieged,  and  reduced  them  to  great  ftraits  \  they 
had  then  recourfe  to  Craterus  the  philofopher,  who  went  and  his 
out    to  Demetrius,  interceded  with   him,    and  fo  fully  kindntfsf 
perfuaded  him,  that  it  would  be  more  for  his  intereft  to  ^^'^ 
pafs  over  into  Afia,  that  he  left  them  in  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  their  liberties  *. 

While  Lyfimachus,  SeleucuSf  Ptolemy,  andSoftfaenes  Tj^ffrwi. 
by  turns  pofleiTed  the  Macedonian  kingdom,  the  Athenians  rhmsfau 
remained  free,   but  without  making  any  great   figure;  ^1^*^^  ' 
when  the  Gauls,  under  the  command  of  Brcunus,  threat-  j^J^^^ 
cncd  the  deftrudiion  of  the  Greeks  in  general,  the  Athe-  •  * 

nians,  for  a  time»  exerted  their  ancient  magnanimity, 

^  Plttt.  in  Vita  Demet.  Drogen.  Laert»  in  Vita  Thcoph.  Epic.  8c 
Crat.  Atben.  in  Deipnofoph, 

and 
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and,  under  their  general  Callippus,  behaved  with  grdt 
gallantry  againft  the  invaders ;  for  then  the  comtnon  dan- 
ger united  all  the  Greeks,  and  even  the  king  of  Macedon 
himfelf,  as  they  had  nothing  to  fear  but  the  common 
An  fwkdu^  enemy ;  but  when  thefe  dangers  were  paft,  and  the  affairs 
tdby  AHti'  of  Antigonus  Gonatus,  the  fon  of  Demetrius,  were  in  a 
M/iKf  profpcrous  way,   the  Athenians  felt  the   weight  of  his 

power :  for,  remembering  how  they  had  dealt  with  his 
father,  he  refolved  to  punifli  them  for  their  former  beha- 
viour ;  and,  to  make  fure  of  them  for  the  future,  be  firft 
wafted  their  territories,  and  ailerwards  clofely  befieged 
Athens  ;  at  bft,  unable  to  refift,  but  unwilling  to  yield, 
they  made  a  treaty  with  him  on  the  beft  terms  they  could 
obtain,  and,  in  <:Q^fequence  thereof,  admitted  a  garrifon, 
whereby,  though  they  flattered  themfelves  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  liberty,  they  became  effedually  his  fubfeds; 
afnd,  after  his  death,  were  left  as  fuch  to  his  fon  Deme- 
♦trius.  About  this  time  ai  fpirit  of  liberty  revived  in  Greece, 
•and  the  Achseans,  who  were  far  from  being  a  confidcrablc 
people,  not  only  defended  their  freedom,  but  made  it 
their  bufinefs  to  free- others,  in  which  efforts  they  were 
exceedingly  aflifted  by  the  genius  of  Aratus,  whofe  great 
exploits  we  (hall  have  occafibn  to  relate  at  length  in  the 
hiftory  of  Achaia.  To  him  the  Athenians  were  indebted 
for  their  liberty ;  for  having  prevailed  on  Diogenes,  the 
Macedonian  governor,  to  rclinquifli  the  three  fortreffes, 
Pyr^um,  Munichia^  and  Mufseum,  for  a  hundred  and 
firty  talents,  he  advanced  twenty  out  of  his  own  pwrfe, 
and  then  left  the  Athenians  abfolutely  free,  indulging 
them  alfo  with  the  proteftion  of  the  Achseans  to  guard 
their  freedom. 

S    E    C    T.      II. 

The  Hiftory  of  Athens^  from  the  Achaan- League  to  tht 

prefent  Time. 

Wkatt^ve  'T^H  E  Athenians,  having  thus  recovered  thein ancient  11- 
rifr  totki  J.  •  ^erty  by  means  of  Aratus,  were  foon  obliged  to  implore 
tweinPhi'  ^^^  affiftance  of  a  more  powerful  proteftor,  to  maintain 
Up  •/  iWtf-  their  freedom  againft  Philip  of  Macedon,  a  prince  who 
ctdonand  fecmed  to  inherit  the  ambition  of  the  firft  Philip,  and  the 
tht  Atht'  -bravery  of  Alexander.  This  warlike  monarch  had  fonned 
*'*^'*  a  defign  of  fubjeding  all  Greece,  and  afterwards  extend- 

ing his  conquefls  into  Itily.     In  profecution  of  hisfthemc, 
he  made  ufe  of  the  following  pretence  to  carry  the  war 

into 
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•Into  Attica :  two  young  Acamanians,  who  happened  to 
be  at  Athens  while  the  inhabiunts  were  celebrating  the 
niyfteries  of  Ceres  (H),  had  entered  the  temple  of  the  god- 

defs 


36i 


(H)  The  fcftival  of  Ceres 
was    the  moft  celebrated  and 
myilerious  folemnity  of  any  in 
Greece;    whence  it  is   often 
called,  by  way  of  eminence, 
the  MyHeries.     The  Sicilians 
dimmed  the  glory  of  having 
firil  inftituted  this  folemn  wor- 
ihip>  pretending,  that  they  had 
been  inftrudtcd  by  Ceres  her- 
felf,  in  the  fecret  ceremonies 
which  were  performed  on  this 
occafion.     This  goddefs,   ac- 
cording to  the  tradition  of  the 
country,  taught  them  the  art 
of  cultivating  the  earth,  and 
united  them  in  focieties,  to  live 
under  the  influence  of  the  wife 
laws  which  ihe  had  given  them. 
Whence,  twice  a  year,  they 
nenewed  the.  remembrance  of 
thefe  iignal  benefits,  worihip- 
ping  alternately   the  mother, 
and  her  daughter  Proferpine  ; 
the  former  m  the  firfl  feed- 
time,  and  the  latter  in  the  har- 
veil.      After  the  example  of 
the  Sicilians,  the  inhabitants  of 
Attica,  who  had  been  likewife 
enriched  with  the  gifts  of  Ce- 
res, fignalized  their  gratitude 
to  this  goddefs,  by  inftituting 
three  feuivals  in  her  honour. 

Of  thefe,  the  firfl  was  called 
proeiofia,  becaufe  it  preceded 
the  ploughing-time,  and  the 
feed-time.  On  this  occafion 
the  Athenians,  who  celebrated 
this  fedival  in  the  name  of  all 
the  Greeks,  offered  a  great 
number  of  vi£tims,  in  hopes  of 
obtaining  a  plentiful  harvefl. 

The  fecond  feftival  wascalled 
thefmophoria,  this  word  allud- 
ing to  the  worlhip  which  was 


paid  Ceres,  as  a  lawgiver.  Plu- 
tarch, Diodorus  Siculus,  and, 
.after  them,  Theodoret,  tells  us, 
that  the  fame  ceremonies  were 
performed,  on  this  occafion,  ^n 
honour  of  Ceres,  as  were  prac- 
tifed  by  the  Egyptians  in  the 
myfleines  of  Ifis.     The  cele- 
bration of  this  fefHval  lafl^d 
five  days;  and  each   day  the 
women  of  the  ten   tribes,  <3f 
which  the  republic  of  Athens 
confifled,  chofe  one  from  among 
themfclves,  to  prefide  over  the 
ceremonies  that  were  pra^lifed 
at  this  folemnity.  The  vi<Slims 
were  offered  by  a  priefl,  who 
ofiiciated  with  a  crown  on  his 
head;  whence  he  was  called 
flephanophorus.    Such  women 
as  had  three  talents  to  their 
portion,  were  intitled  to  de- 
mand of  their  hufbands  thet  op* 
ceflary  fums  for  the  expences 
of  the  facrifices,  every  one  be- 
ing obliged   to  contribute  to 
them,  according  to  their  ability* 
All  the  women  that  were  to 
affifl  at  the  ceremonies  being  af- 
fembled  in  one  place,  they  went 
in  procefiion  from  Athens  to 
Eleufis,  a  fmall  city  in  that 
neighbourhood,  finging  hymns 
in  honour  of  the  goddefs,  and 
carrying  the  books  which  con- 
tained the  fecret  myfieries  of 
the  folemnity,  and  the  laws, 
for  which  Attica  was  indebted 
to  Ceres:  but  this  depofitum 
was  intrufled  with  fuch  only  as 
were  of  an  unblemifhed  cha- 
rader,  and  famous  for  their  vir- 
tue.    A    cenain    number  of 
young  women  were   brought 
MP  at  the  expence  of  the  pub- 
lic 
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deft  with  the  croud.     As  it  was  not  lawful  for  any  perfbti 
to  affift  at  thofe  myfterics  without  being  initiated,  the  Acar- 

nanians 


lie,  with  all  imaginable  care, 
in  order  to  be  employed  in  this 
office,  and  in  the  other  cere- 
monies performed  at  Eleuiis. 
Thefe  were  always  kept  con- 
fined in  the  Thefmophorion,  a 
public  building  in  Athens  ap- 
propriated for  that  ufe,    and 
narrowly  watched  by  perfons 
iet  over  them,  to  guard  their 
virtue:   however,  when  they 
arrived   at  EleuGs,  they  pre- 
pared themfelves  for  the  offices 
of  their  prieilhood,  by  paifing 
a  whole  day  at  the  feet  of  the 
fiatue  of  Ceres,  in  fafting  and 
prayer.     This  fcverity  ended 
'in  a  kind  of  comedy ;  for,  as 
'Ceres  had  laughed  at  the  fight 
'Of  an  old  wom;r!i  who  infulted 
her,  fo  the  young  virgins  en- 
deavoured, by  innocent  jokes, 
to  flir  up  one  another  to  laugh- 
^tm    The  following  days  wene 
-fpent  in  luftrations  and  facric- 
ficesj  from  which  the  men  were 
♦not  excluded ;  even  the  pri- 
•Ibners  who  were  initiate  in 
'the  mydcries  of  Ceres,  and  not 
•yet  convi6led  of  any  crime, 
•^^ye  indulged  their  liberty-  dur* 
♦ing  the  five  d«ys  of  the  (b- 
-fcttinity,  ttet  they  mi^ht  join 
ftt  thofe  religious  prd^iees, 
^    The  third  feftival,  inftitnwd 
iw  honour  of  Ceres\  was  deemed 
the^  moft  holy  and  {blenrti,  be- 
.ing  called  the  Myfferies.    It  is 
ifaid  by  fome  to  httvfe  been  in- 
IHtuted  by  Ceres  Hctfelf,  after 
'having  fupplied  the  Athenians 
with  corn,  in  a  timeof'famine; 
•others  afcribe  the  inftrtution  oi 
\t  to  king  Eredhetft,  and  fome 
to  MitfWus,  the  father  of  Fu- 
motphus,  or  to  B\inK)}pus''hhn- 


felf.    Th  etemple  of  ElcuCs 
was  the  place  vUhere  all  thofe 
met  who  were  admitted  to  tbefe 
myftcrious    ceremonies ;   and 
thither  the  Greeks  flodked  fn>iiJ 
all  parts,  about  the  month  of 
Auguft,  the  temple,  as  Strsix) 
iv^rms  US,   being  capabltof 
h«f!ding  an  immenfe  mul^adc. 
None  were  admitted  its  cefc- 
brate  the  great  myfteries  (ill 
they  had  hetn  purified  at  the 
leffer,  which  were  ufcd  as  pre- 
paratives for  the  greater.  The 
manner  of  the  purification  wa 
as  follows  :  after  having  fecjH 
themfelves  chafte  and  unp(i- 
luted  nine  day^,  they  olfeftd 
facfiflces    and    pray^,  Wlft 
croW%is  and  garlands  on  thrt: 
head*,  and  the  (kin  of  a  vi^m, 
facfificed    to    Jupiter,  uftck^ 
thek  ftfet*    About  a  year  after, 
having  fatrificed  a  fowtoCcrft, 
they   were    admitted  to  tft 
greater  myfteries,  but  not  fof- 
fered  to  enter  the  fan^tiar)rft*D 
ftv«r  years  itfter,  afMiffg,  itf*c 
tneaW  time,  at  the  facrcd  cere- 
monies, oflly  in  the  porch-of 
the  temple.    When  the  ycaft 
of  probation  were  expiredftlfc 
fecret  rites,  fome  few  exccpt«i» 
which  were  referved  for  the 
priells  alone,  were  friMf  re* 
vealed  to  them;  whence  they 
changed  the  name  of  rtyW, 
that  is.perfoHs  initiatedy  for  that 
ofepoptai,  oxeye^witneffei.  The 
manner  of  the  initiation  wi 
thus:  the  candidates  were  »}• 
•mitted'by  night  into  thetcfll' 
pie,  wearing  crowns  of  myrt^ 
on  their"  heads.    At  thdr  en- 
tering the  fsicred  place,  they 
pUTificdthemfehcs,  by  trsihing 

their 
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n^nians  who  had  npt  been  admitted. with  the  ufual  cere* 
monies,  being  difcQvered,  by  their  language,  to  be  ftrangers 
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were 


their  hands  in  holy  water;  and, 
at  the  fame  time,  were  told, 
that  the  external  cleannefs  of 
the  body  would  not  be  accepted 
by  the  deity  of  the  place,  un- 
lefs  attended  by  the .  internal 
cleannefs  of  an  undefiled  mind. 
After  this  the  holy  myfteries 
were  read  to  them,  the  pricft 
who  initiated  them  having  firfl 
alked,  whether  they  had  per- 
formed all  the  conditions  reli- 
gion recjuircd.  To  thefc  quef- 
dons  they  returned  anfwers  in 
a  fet  form,  and  then  were  led 
by  the  prieft  into  the  mofl:  holy 
part  of  the  temple ;  a  place  of 
darknefs  and  horror.  Then, 
.411  on  a  fudden,  a  Urong  light 
darted  in  upon  them,  and  dif- 
covered  a  flatue  of  Ceres  richly 
adorned,  and  a  very  indecent 
figure,  called  Myllos.  The 
light  foon  difappeared,  and  then 
a  terrible  noife  was  heard  like 
thunder,  fire  fell  down  like 
iightning,  and  dreadful  mon- 
fters  appeared,  which,  by  the 
glimmering  light  of  continual 
flalhes  of  fire,  uruck  the  tremb- 
ling fpedtators  with  great  ter- 
ror: neither  could  they  re- 
cover themfelves  from  their 
fright,  till  they  were  (hewn 
an  agreeable  meadow,  which 
was  walled  in  behind  the  tem- 
ple- Laftly,  the  priefl,  who 
attended  at  the  initiation,  and 
was  therefore  called  hierophan- 
tes,  or  reveakr  of  holy  things y 
took  his  leave  of  the  initiated, 
with  exhorting  them  to  the 
jyradtice  of  virtue.  The  hiero- 
phantes  was  by  birth  an  Athe- 
nian, and  of  the  family  of  the 
Eumolpida.     As  he  was  the 


chief  prieft,  and  held  his  office 
for  lite,  he  was  obliged  to  per- 
petual chaility,  and  forbidden 
even  luftful  defires.  His  name 
was  fo  venerable,  that  it  was 
not  even  mentioned  in  the  prc- 
fence  of  the  profane,  that  is,  of 
fuch  as  were  not  initiated.  He 
had  three  aiiiftants;  the  firfl: 
of  which  was  called,  from  his 
office,  dadouchos,  or  torch^ 
hearer ;  the  fecond  was  Hyled, 
the  facred  herald';  and  it  was 
his  province  to  forbid,  on  pain 
of  death,  fuch  as  were  not 
initiated,  or  were  confcious  of 
any  crime,  to  enter  the  temple; 
the  third  miniflred  at  the  altar, 
imploring  the  protection  of  the 
gods.  The  fuperintendent  over 
thefe  myfleries  was  Hy  led  king  ; 
and  it  was  his  duity  to  offer 
prayers  and  facrifices ;  to  fee 
that  no  indecency,  or  irregula- 
ifity,  was  committed ;  and,  after 
the  celebration  of  'the  myfle- 
ries,  to  aflemble  the  fenate,  he 
being  one  of  the  archons,  and 
to  take  cognizance  of  all  of- 
fenders in  this  kind.  The  king 
had  four  alliClants  under  him, 
called  epimeletai,  who  were 
eledted  by  the  people,  one  out 
of  the  family  of  the  Eumolpi- 
dx,  another  out  of  the  Cryces, 
and  the  remaining  two  out  of 
the  families  of  other  citizens^ 

This  fellival  began  on  the 
fifteenth,  and  ended  on  the 
twenty-third  day  of  the  month 
Boedromion ;  during  which 
time  it  was  unlawful  to  arreft 
any  perfon,  or  prefcnt  any  pe- 
tition ;  and  thofe  who  were 
found  guilty  of  fuch  practices 
were,  according  to  fome,  fined 

a  thou- 
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were  carried  before  the  chief  prieft,  and  by  him  fentenced 
to  die,  thought  it  was  well  known,  that  they  offended 

purely 


a  thoufand  drachmas ,  and,  ac« 
cording  to  othei^,  put  to  death. 
If  any  woman  rode  to  Eleufis 
in  a  chariot,  (he  was  obliged  to 
pay  fix  thoufand  drachmas. 
The  intention  of  this  law, 
which  was  ena6ted  by  Lycur- 

Sus,  was  to  prevent  all  odious 
ifHndions  between  the  rich 
and  poor. 

The  different  fhows  with 
which  the  fpe6tators  were  en- 
tertained each  day  of  the  feaft, 
were  fyrabolical  reprefcntations 
of  the  travels  of  Ceres,  and  the 
chief  incidents  of  her  life.  In 
thisconfifled  the  external  pomp 
of  the  feftival.  The  reft  was 
an  impenetrable  my  ftery,  which 
the  hierophantes  difcovered 
only  to  the  initiated,  after  hav- 
ing bound  them  to  inviolable 
fecrecy  by  the  moil  dreadful 
oaths.  Whoever  was  convi6ted 
of  divulging  thefe  myfteries,  or 
any  part  of  them,  became  the 
public  curfe  of  the  people,  ex- 
cluded all  civil  fociety,  and 
avoided  even  by  his  nearefl  re- 
lations, who  were  afraid  to  live 
with  him  under  the  fame  roof: 
but  the  ordinary  punifhment 
for  fuch  a  crime  was  immediate 
death .  I f  any  perfon ,  not  law- 
fully initiated,  did  but,  through 
ignorance  or  miftake,  chance 
to  be  prefent  at  the  myfterious 
rites,  he  was  put  to  death. 
Perfon 8  of  both  fexes,  and  all 
aees,  were  initiated,  the  negledt 
or  this  ceremony  being  looked 
upon  as  a  crime  of  a  very 
heinous  nature,  infomuch  that 
it  was  one  the  chief  articles  of 


impeachment  againft  Socrates. 
However,  fuch  as  were  con- 
vidted  of  any  crime,  or  had 
even  involuntarily  committed 
murder,  were  debarred  fi-om 
thefe  myfteries. 

If  the  teftimony  of  profane 
authors  may  be  admitted,  thefe 
dftmblies  were  fchools  of  Tir- 
tue  and  purity.  Tully  gives  a 
a  vety  favourable  account  of 
them,  faying,  that  men  were 
there  taught  the  art  of  living 
well,  andconHrmed  in  thehopes 
of  a  better  life(i).  Other 
writers  call  thofe  initiations  a 
ftridt  engagement  to  live  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  equity, 
as  they  were  didatcd  by  the 
goddefs.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  fathers  of  the  church  tell 
us,  that  the  pagans,  under  the 
venerables  names  of  myderies, 
confecrated  pro{litutions,ando- 
ther  more  heinous  crimes ;  and 
call  the  affemblies  of  Ceres, 
fchools  of  abominations  and  de- 
baucheries. Perhaps  thefe  ccie- 
monies  were,  at  firft,  fuchas  the 
profane  writers  rcprefent  them 
to  have  been  ;  but  afterwards 
came,  by  degrees,  to  degene- 
rate into  libertinifm  and  licen- 
tioufnefs ;  which  gave  the  fa- 
thers occafion  to  exclaim  againil 
them.  They  were  celebrated 
by  the  Athenians  eve^  fifth 
year  at  Eleufis,  from  thence 
tranllated  to  Rome  by  the  em- 
peror Adrian,  and  never  totally 
abolifhed  till  the  reign  of 
Theodofius  the  elder. 

This  is  the  gcnewl  accouot 
which  the  ancients  have  girca 


(i)  Cic.  de  htg^  lib.  ii; 
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purely  out  of  ignorance.  The  Acamanistti  nation  refented 
this  inhuman  fentence,  and  made  bitter  complaints  of  it 
to  the  king  of  Macedon,  with  whom  they  were  then  al- 
lied. Philip,  without  demanding  any  fatisfaf^ion,  pro- 
claimed war  againft  Athens,  and  Tent  a  body  of  troops  to 
join  the  Acarnanians,  and  lay  wafte  Attica.  Achala,  La- 
eedasmon,  and  Corinth,  had  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
Philip ;  and  Athens  was  no  way  in  a  condition  to  make 
head  againft  fo  many  enernies  at  once.  She  refolved  T^g  Ath* 
therefore  to  have  recourfe  to  Rome,  and,  by  a  folemn  em-  niamim- 
bafly,  implore  the  protection  of  that  powerful  republic.  P^^ ^ 
The  Romans  were  already  well  known  at  Athens,  where  \f^Q^^ 
they  had  been  honoured  many  years  before,  with  parti- 
cular marks  of  diftindlion.  In  the  confulfhipof  Sp.  Carvi- 
lius  andQ^Fabius  Verrucofus,  thirty-two  years  before  the 
asra  we  are  now  fpeaking  of,  Rome  had  lent  ambafladors 
to  Athens,  and  feveral  other  free  ftates  of  Greece,  to  make 
them  fenfible  of  the  happinefs  which  (lie  had  procured 
them,  by  humbling  the  Illyrians,  who,  with  frequent  pi* 
racies,  mfefted  their  coafts.  Cn.  Fulvius  Centumalus 
bad,  in  the  courfe  of  the  preceding  year,  forced  the  Illy- 
rians to  fubmit  to  a  peace  upon  very  hard  conditions ; 
one  of  which  was,  that  they  (hould  not  fufFer  above  three 
of  their  ihips  of  war,  at  a  time,  to  fail  beyond  the  city  of 
Lyflus,  which  ftood  on. the  confines  of  Illyricum  and  Ma- 
cedon,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Drilon.  This  article 
was  fo  agreeable  to  the  Athenians,  that  they  not  only  re- 
ceived the  ambafladors  with  great  demonftrations  of  kind- 
nefs,  but,  from  that  time,  admitted  the  Romans  in  gene- 
ral to  partake  of  the  myfteries  of  £leu{is>  and  of  all  the 
privileges  which  the  citizens  of  Athens  enjoyed.  They 
did  not  therefore  doubt  in  the  lead:  but  their  ambafladors 
would  meet  with  a  favourable   reception,    and  obtain 


us  of  the  myfleries  of  Ceres. 
The  rcfpedt  with  which  they 
were  prepoflefled  in  favour  of 
rhefe  myfteries,  did  not  permit 
them  to  be  more  particular. 

The  Ceres  of  the  Greeks 
was,  according  to  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton  (2),  a  woman  of  Si- 
cily, who  came  into  Attica,  and 
taught  Triptolemus,  the  fon  of 
Celeus,  king  of  £leuii8,  to  fow 


corn,  about  the  thirtieth  year 
of  king  David's  reign,  or  the 
year  before  Chrift  1Q30.  She 
died,  and  was  deified  for  this 
benefaction,  about  the  year  be- 
fore Chrift  1007,  by  Celeus 
and  Eumalpus,  who  indituted 
the  Eleuflna  facra  with  Egyp- 
tian ceremonies,  and  ere(5ted  a 
fepulchre,  or  temple,  to  her, 
in  Eleuds. 


(t)  Newton*t  Chronol  p.  15. 17,  iS.  134—136. 
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tpttij  fuccours  irgainft  an  enemy,  whofe  news  could  not 
bie  unkaown  at  Rome  \  neither  were  they  difappomted  in 
their  expe^atiod ;  their  ambafladors  were  treated  with 
great  diftinQion,  and  aflured,  that  a  confnlar  army  ihould 
be  fent  without  delay  to  their  affiftance  ^. 
Tr.ofFi.        In  the  mean  time,  the  Macedonians  and  Acamanians, 
»>47.      after  having  ravaged  great  part  of  Attica,  were  drawing 
Ante  Chr.  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  capital.    Their  approach  ftruck  the  citizens 
*  with  no  fmall  terror ;  but  their  fears  were  foon  difpcllcd, 

TA#  Ath§'   by  the  unexpe£ted  arrival  of  the  fleets  of  king  Attalus,  and 
mimtt  inter  the  Rhodians.     Thefe  two  powers  were  already  at  war 
wH  an  at-   ^jth  the  king  of  Macedon ;  and  therefore  they  no  fooner 
bwice  wttk  jj^aj.jj  jjjat  hoftilities  were  commenced  between  the  Ma- 
iAf  RAodi-  cedonians  and  Athenians,  than  they  haftened  to  Athens, 
0»s  againft  with  a  defign  to  engage  that  republic  in  their  alliance,  and 
¥^p.        proted  their  territories  from  the  infults  of  Philip.    Ail 
the  inhabitants  went  out  to  meet  them,  and,  among  the 
reft,  the  priefts,  in  their  religious  habits,  as  if  the  gods 
thcmfelves  had  come  to  the  relief  of  the  city.    The  peo- 
ple aflembled  in  the  market-place,  to  conclude  the  alli- 
ance ;  and  expe£led,  that  Attalus  would  come  in  perfon; 
but  the  king  thought  it. more  fuitable  to  his  dignity  to 
treat  with  tnem  by  meflengers,  and  was  alfo  willing  to 
decline  the  acclamations  and  flatteries  of  a  people^  who 
were  too  lavifh  of  thfeir  praifes.     In  a  letter  which  he 
wrote  to  the  magiftrates,  he  gave  them  a  particular  ac- 
count of  his  exploits  againft  Philip,  and  the  good  offices 
he   had  done  the   republic,  exprefsly  mentioning  four 
fliips,  which  he  had  very,  lately  taken  from  the  Macedo- 
nians, and  reftored  to  Athens.     He  concluded  with  ex- 
horting them  to  take  advantage  of  the  fuccours  which  bci 
Great  ho'    and  the  Rhodians,  now  ofiered.    The  league  was  con- 
mourjpaiif  eluded;  and  the  Athenians,  in  their  transports  of  JQfi 
'•  -^'f^"'    paid  extravagant  compliments  to  the  king,  and  the  Rho- 
ml  Jtktns.    jjg^g^    rp^  ^j^gjj.  ^^^  ^^\\^^^  each  of  which  bore  the  name 

of  one  of  their  heroes,  they  added  an  eleventh,  calling  it 
Attalis,  in  honour  of  king  Attalus.  As  to  the  Rhodians, 
they  prefented  them  with  a  crown  of  gold,  and  made  all 
the  Inhabitants  of  Rhodes  free  of  Athens  ^  The  king  of 
Pergamus,  and  the  Rhodians,  better  pkafed  with  the 
treaty,  than  with  the  Ihouts  of  the  people,  returned  on 
board  their  fliips,  and  fet  fail,  the  king  for  ^gina,  where 
his  fleet  waited  for  him,  and  the  Rhodians  fox  their  own 
ifland.    , 

«  Liv.  lib.  xxxi.  cap.  4.  Polyb.  Legat.  iiL  p.  786,  7^.      ^^^^* 
Ub.  xxi.  cap.  .4.  *     Philip 
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Philip  no  fooncr  heard  that  Attalus  and  the  Rhodians  Philip  ra-^ 
were  retired,  than  he  fent  Philocles,  one '  of  his  generals^  '^^%tsthe 
at  the  headof  a  ftrong  detachment,  to  ravage  the  territory  ^'^f«'^» 
of  Athens  ;  while  he  himfelf,  with  the  reft  of  his  army,  ^^J^ 
over-ran  all  the  fouthem  parts  of  Thrace,  and  the  Thracian  Ahyd»s  by 
Cherfonefue.     From  thence  he  pafTed  over  the  Heilefpont  fi^rm. 
into  Afia,  and  laid  fiege  to  Abydos;  which  city  he  took 
by   ftorm,   but  reaped  no  advantage  by  his  conqueft. 
The    Abydenians,   having    maffacred    tneir    wives   and 
children,    fet  fire  to  the  town,  burnt  their  efFefts,  and 
killed  one  another  j  fo  that  the  conqueror  made  not  one 
flave  ^. 

The  news  of  the  reduftion  of  Abydos,  and  the  repeated  SMhitsMi 
complaints  of  the  Athenians,  induced  the  conful,  Sulpi-  ian^ij  itt 
tius,  at  laft  to  leave  Rome.     He  embarked,  with  his  army,  Gruct, 
at  Brundufium,  and  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Apfus,  be- 
tS^een  Dyrrhachium  and  Apollbnia.    As  he  iarrived  too 
late  in  the  year  to  attempt  any  thing  on  that  fide,  he  im- 
mediately detached  Claudius   Centho  to  Athens,  with 
twenty  gallies,  and  fome  legionaries,  to  cover  the  Athe- 
nian territory  from  the  ravages  of  Philocles.    As  foon  as 
he  appeared  at  Pirseus,  Athens  enjoyed  fome  reipite :  a 
ftop  was  put  to  the  devaftations  in  the  inland  countries, 
and  the  coafts  were  delivered  from  the  depredations  of 
the  Chalcidian  pirates.     But  Centho  refolved  to  punifli 
thefe  laft  for  their  piracies.    He  accordingly  fet  fail  with  cAalds 
the  beft  part  of  his  fquadron,  furprifed  Chalcis,  pillaged  taken  and 
it,  maffacred  all  the  Macedonians  and  inhabitants  that  piunJered 
fell  into  his  hands,  broke  all  the  ftatues  of  king  Philip,  ^  ^''^'*» 
burnt  his  magazines,  arfehals,  and  engines  of  war,  and 
then  returned,  with  the  fpoil,  to  Athens. 

Philip,  early  in  the  fpring,  affembled  his  fea  and  land 
forces  at  Demetrias,  a  maritime  city  of  Theffaly,  which 
he  had  made  the  capital  of  his  dominions.     He  had  at- 
tempted, in  the  clofe  of  the  late  campaign,  to  revenge 
himfelf  on  the  Romans  for  the  furprize  of  Chalcis,  and  to 
furprife  them  in  their  turn.    But  he  came  too  late :  the 
Romans  had  retired  from  Chalcis,  and  left  nothing  there 
but  dead  bodies,  aihes,  and  ruins.    H^  therefore  turned  pj^^gp  ^^ 
all  his  rage  againft  Athens,  and,  having  croffed  the  En-  ttmpts  /o 
ripus  over  a  bridee,  marched  through  Boeotia  towards  At-  furtrifi 
tica,  hoping  to  find  Athens  as  ill-guarded  as  the  Romans  ^^»/. 
bad  found  Chalcis.    But  the  Athenians  had  received  no* 

%  Polyb.  lib.  XVI.  p.  73^»  739* 
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tice  of  his  approach,  and  were  prepared  (S).    Philip^  find^ 
ing  he  could  not  fuprife  the  city,  refolved  to  give  the  a& 
fault :  he  therefore  ordered  his  troops  to  advance  to  the 
Jttoikt  ii  i  Urged  gate,  called  Dipylon.    The  ftreet,  which  let  to  it 
from  the  market-place,  and  was  continued  through  the 
fuburbs,  being  of  an  extraordinary  breadth,  the  belieged 
and  the  befiegers  had   room   enough  to  draw  up  their 
troops  in  battalia.     The  Athenians  did  not  wait  till  the 
king  advanced  to  the  gate  :  the  part  of  the  garrifon,  con^ 
(ifting  of  auxiliaries  fent  by  king  Attalus,  and  a  body  of 
Athenians,  commanded  by  one  Dioxippus,  marched  out 
to  meet  the  enemy.     Philip,  overjoyed  at  an  opportunity 
of  joining  battle,  animated  his  men  with  this  ihort  ex- 
hortation :  "  Fix  your  eyes  on  me,  and  do  as  I  do."   He 
then  fell  upon  the  Athenians  with  incredible  fury^  forced 
^Mi  isth'     them  to  retire,  and  purfued  them  to  the  very  gate :  but  he 
iigidtori'  foon  found  that  he  ventured  too  far;  fuch  fliowers  o( 
'''*'•  darts  were  difcharged  upon  hxm  from  the  ramparts,  that 

he  was  obliged  to  found  a  retreat.  If  the  Athenians  had 
not  been  afraid  of  wounding  their  own  men,  who  were 
mixed  with  the  Macedonians,  few  of  the  latter  would  have 
efcaped  unhurt. 

Next  day  the  befieged,  being  reinforced  with  fome  Ro- 
man cohorts,  and  the  troops  of  Attalus,  which  guarded 
Piraeus,  made  another  fally,  with  much  greater  advan- 
tage ;  fo  that  Philip  was  obliged  to  decamp,  and  poft  him- 
Dnad/ul     felf  about  three  miles  from  Athens.     But,  before  he  re- 
rava^is      tired,  he  vented  his  rage,  in  a  mod  barbarous  manner,  ift 
cmmttud    ^\^2t  neighbourhood :  he  fpared  neither  teniples  nor  tombs  •, 
^  ««•       jjQj.  tjie  Lycaeum,  nor  facred  groves,  nor  houfes  of  plw- 
fure ;  all  were,  without  diftinSion,  pillaged,  and  reduced 
to  heaps  of  rubbifh  \  nay,  he  commanded  his  Macedonians 
to  break  in  pieces  the  very  ftones,  that  they  might  not  be 

(S)  They  kept  conftantly  a  the  news  of  the  approach  of 

certain  number  of  men  in  pay,  the  enemy.     The  negligence 

whofe    folc    bufmefs   was    to  of  the  Athenians  was  not  ice 

range  continually  from  place  to  than  that  of  the  Chalcidians; 

place,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  they  were  all  fad  afleept  aoa 

their   dominions,    and    make  both  the  gates  and  walls  uo- 

what   difcoveries  they   could,  guarded.      But  the  trumpi* 

One  of  thefe  couriers,  having  won  roufed  them  ;  both  cia- 

difcovered  the  Macedonian  ar-  axns  and  foldiers  ran  to  arms, 

my,  returned  in  hafte  to  A-  took  their  pofts,  and  put  them- 

thens,  and,  reaching  the  city  felves  in  a  poflure  of  defeocc. 

at  midnight,  brought  thither 
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fcfviceable  in  the  fepatation  6f  the  d^moHIhed  edifices.. 
AH  thefe  devaftitidni  ^iere  afterUrards  teprefented  to  the 
-ffitoliail  diet,  by  the  Atheiiislli  ambaffadorsn  in  order  td  ^ 
draw  that  nation  into  an  alliance  with  Rdnie.  Indeed,  the 
king'is  behavioUf,  oh  this  occafidn,  pt-ejudiced  many  of  the 
Greeks  fo  ftrongljr  againft  him,  that  they  werfe  afterwards 
cafily  gUiii^d  over  to  the  Roman  intereft,  riot  knowing  that 
they  M^ere  bringing  into  Ihfeir  cdutitry  niore  hatighty  lords 
than  Macedon  had  ever  produced,  or  Greece  ever  ieen  ^. 

^h^  irruption  of  the  Romans  into  Macedon,  which 
foon  after  happened,  obliged  Philip  to  evacuate  Attica,  aij^ 
all  Greece,  and  haften  to  the  defence  of  his  own  country. 
About  the  fame  time  Apuftius,  to  whom  the  proconfulj 
Sulpitius,  had  given  the  command  of  the  Roman  fleets 
having  joined  the  naVal  forces  of  king  AttalUs  off  the 
coaft  of  Afgolis,  failed  froxh  thence  to  the  port  of  Athens. 
Thefe  fuccbuns  fo  elevated  the  Athenians,  that  they  ex* 
fereffed  their  refehtmenl  in  a  hioft  Un^ohhy  manner.       — 
rhey  had  formerly  eredied  (latues  to  Philip,  an4.  his  an-  ti^v^Ur 
ceftors  of  both  fexes :  they  even  inftituted  facrinCeis  and  Aihtniani 
fieftivals,  and  appointed  priefts,  in   their  honour  \   but  •xpriefftd 
Aow,  out  of  a  childifh  revenge,  they  deftrojed  the  Idols  a^J^^^J 
which  they  had  worfliipped,'  and  paffed  a  decree  iii  their*  ^ainfi  ' 
aSembly,  which  leffened  their  efteem,  even  in  the  opinion  ffdhf* 
of  their  friends.    The  purport  of  this  decree  was,  that  all^ 
the  ftatues  of  Philip>  and  his  anceftbrs,  fhould  be  broken^ 
m  pieces;  that  the  ihfcribtions  in  their  commendation 
fiiould  be  every  where  erafed  5  that  their  altars  (hould  be 
overturned,  their  feftivals  abolifhed,  and  their  priefts  de- 

Jraded  \  thit  even  the  places,  where  any  monuments  had 
een  efefted  to  them,  AioUld  be  deemed  iccurfed  ;  that 
the  priefts,  for  th6  future,  fliould,  in  their  religious  aflem*- 
blies,  pronounce  cUrfe^  againft  Philip,  and  the  Macedo-^ 
nian  armies;  that,  if  any  citizen  (hould  have  the  auda^ 
city  to  cxcufe  Philip,  or  ipeak  in  his  favour,  he  flioUld 
inltantly  be  put  to  death  ;  and,  laftly,  that  Philip,  and  his 
poftcrity,  (hould  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  Pififtra- 
tus  and  his  family  had  fok'merly  been.  The  officers  of 
the  Roman  fleet,  and  king  Attains,  who  had  put  in  at 
Piraeus,  were  witneffes  of  thole  (hahieful  proeeedings,' 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  furfeited  with  the  fullome  praifes,' 
of  which  the  Athenians  were  no  lefs  lavi(h  to  them,  than 
of  their  curfes  to  the  king  of  Macedort.  Athens,  hereto- 
fore fo  renowned  in  arms,  was  now  become  one  of  the 

^  Lit,  ibid.  cap.  15, 
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courfe  of  this  w^lir  with  Fhilipj  ^j^d  Qf  that  i^tiicb  i|ras 
^£ter^*ards  carried  on  by  the  ^opap^j  and  their  aUksj 
againft  his  fon  JPcrfes,  to  the  u^^r  a.^ftrij£lipp  of  the 
l^mgdoiyi  of  IVIaccdoPj  the  A^h^nians  pcrforiped  apthin|, 
which  the  ancient  writers  h^ye  t^ou|;ht  worth  tjraiifiEm^ 
ting  to  pof^crity.  They  cp^tinu^dji  iijdccd,  ipYiql;J)lf  aJt-i 
tacbed  to  the  Aoman  ihtereQ;: ;  while>  in  the  o Aer  mt\ 
of  Greece,  tHe  friends  ofMacedon  were  far  mote  awmer- 
ous  than  thof^  of  Home.  This  attachment  gained  them 
the  affeftion  of  tl^e  Rom^s,  who  left  them  in  die  fuH 

g:>fiefBon  of  their  ancient  libertie^i  even  after  thf  ^* 
ru£tion  of  ^orinth^  and  the  difibljiltio;i  of  tjhe  A^^ 
league. 
Tr.  of  FL       fn  this  ftatc  Athens  continued j^  without  any  ttxsafyii^ 
S160.     alteration,  ^U  the  Mithpdatic  war,  when  that  city  openlj 
Ante  Chr.  declared  ^j^ainft  the  Romans,  her  patrons,  and  sj^ie$i  ajt 
the  perfua$on  of  Arifto,  a  phUofopber,  of  the  feci  oflpir 
Atkius.,       curus.   ^  Arifto  was  a  ipan  of  mf5an  cxtraftipn,  b^^  ji^df 
joint  wHk    e^tecmccl  for  his  pretended  contempt  of  power  and  rj^t^:. 
MkhriJa-    but  tbefe  the  hypocrite  had  o;ily  affefted  tp.  dcfpifc,  ^ 
Us  ^wjt,   s^fterwards.  appeared,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  tljetd  morij 
l^i°''      eafily ;  for  Ar^hjel^'up,  wboni  Mitbridates  haj,  f^otj.  ^ifh  * 
numerjous  army^,  intp  Greece,  to  rousje  thjei  i^\2jj^f0^, 
againit  the  ^^"d^ns,  found  it  no  d,i$cult  ta^  to.  gain  97^ 
tbis  defplf^r  of  riches  and  honoui;^,,  by  pi-pipiGng  to  xai(e 
ijim  to  the  cl^J(?f  empjoyments  of  his  repuolic*     A^ch^lao^ 
bavipg  tbus  eifgaged  him  ip  the  interefts  of  \}i$Tt^h 
lent  bun  over  to  A^^>  to  confer  iy>th  tl^  king  biaili^, 

S"  id  concert  meafures  for  dctapbiog  Athens  from  tht 
oman  party^  to  which  many  of  ^e  citizens  were  gr^^ 
addicted.  The.  fchcme;,  which  tlijf  j[  foriped,^  fiiccee^Er^)  to 
thcfir  wifli,.  bi^t  pfoved:  fat^l  to  that  unftuppy  city,  Arcbe- 
laus  had,  fpl^e  time  before,  reduced,  the  Ifls^nd  of,J)doh 
and*  plundered  the  ricjh  templ?^  of  ^foUp  P.^liug,  Aft  # 
iiland  had.  b^cn  formerly  fucfleft  to  the  ^^henw?,  Ai?fto 
adyiftd  thp  king  to  fend  the  fpoils  to  Athens^  and,  "P^ 
the  prefent,^  a  flrong  body  of  men,  under  pretenjcc  of 
guarding  it^  Tl)e  Atbcnia^as  wer^  cai^ht  witk  thjs  W^ 
.  and  admitted  thptrooj^p,  to  tjie  number  of  two  thou&ni> 

AriJIo  ihtp  the  city •     By  the  help  of  thefe,.  Arifto,  who  apcom^ 

makes  him'  ponied  theip,  df&pfed  of  all  the  emplpyment.s  at  4^^^^ 
^jj£7.    apd  reigned  th^re  witji  great  aiitbpTO.    Tbpfe  wljp  f^ 
vpured  the  Ronians,  were  either  cru|?lly  murdered,  or  tent 
prifoners  to  Mithridates.    Nor  did  the  friends  of  Rome 
fare  better  in  the  other  countries  of  Greece :  the  Achaeans, 
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L^etemonkns,  and  BttfOtianS  dpeiily  declared  for  Mfthri-  rhe/pim 
dates,  afid  expelled  fUeh  of  their  countrymen  as  refufcd  /*r  only 
to  coTci&  into  thfeir  medUres^    Thefpw  ^as  the  only  city  ^'(y  '* 
of  Greece  thit  cohtinued  falthfal  to  the  Romans  (T).  ^aUkLlto 

iJpon  the  ne^^-s  of  this  ^fieral  fcVolt,  C.  Sextius,  praetbr  ^gmg^, 
of  Maoedt>n,  detached  Btuttius  Sura,  his  lieutenant- 
general,  at  the  heatd  of  a  thdufand  men,  to  put  a  Hop  to 
Sic  progrefs  of  Archelatlis.  The  pr^tor  could  fpare  him 
ao  more,  \sc\tig  in  apprehei^fioh  that  Madeddn  niight  fol- 
low the  example  of  Grfieee.  With  this  fmall  bodyj  Brut- 
tias  penetrated  into  B(£otia,  foYij^t  fevdf^I  battles  with 
liie  joint  fotc^s  of  Ari^  artd  Archelaus,  and  contihued  to 
liarrafs  them,  till  the  Laeedsemohians  ahd  Ach?eans,  tak- 
ing the  field,  joined  tfre  Afiatics.  Then  Bruttids,  hot- 
being  able,  with  a  hah'dful  of  men,  fb  make  head  againi^' 
|b  many  enei^tes  at  OiYdd,  fe-embai'tfed  hi^  troops,  and, 
vdtfa  his  fmall  fquadron,  blocked  up  the  port  of  Athens  \ 

Such  was  the  ftate  of  affiili^  in  Greece,  when  Sylla,  y^.^  ^^  yj^ 
who  bad  been  appoihtdd  fo  cak'ry  oil  the  war  agamft  Mi-      tt6r. 
tbriibteffy  hmded  in  Th^flaty,  with  five  le^ons>    fome  AnteChr. 
kaffian  cohorts,  and  a  fmall  b^dy  of  cavalry.    With  thefe     ^f- 
he  1^8  tcr  make  head  againflTthe  joint  forces  of  Archelaus,  ^ 
andtheftates  of  Gteece,  amounting  in  all  to  a  hundred  ^^^^ 
and  fifty  tfaouiand  men. .   Upon  Sylla's  arrival,  the  Greek  Grtta^ 
cities  returned  to  their  duty,  and  opened  their  gates  to  the 
Ibcmian  general.    Athens  alone,  which  was  held  by  the 
tyrant  Arifto;  perliiled  in  thd   revolt,   ahd  would  not 
Iv^ricenf to  any  terms;  w'hfereupon  Sylla  refolved  to  reduce 
it*  by  force,  thinking  it  ne'c^flary  tb  fettle  the  affiirs  of  the' 
jcpuUic  in  Greece,  before  he  p^flbd  over  ihttf  Afia  againft 
Mithridates.  , 

U^n  his  entering  Attlea,  he  was  met  by  Arifto  and 
Avchelaii^*,  but  he  obliged  them  Both  to  retire,  with  con- 
fidbrable  lofs,  and  to  (hyt  theix^felves  up  in  the  two  cities 
and  citadels  of  Athens.    Archelaus  took  upon  hihi  to  de-  j^g  pg^ 
frnti  Piranis,  and  Arifto  ys  maintain  Athens  ahd  Cecro-  u  Athtns* 
piav    On  the  othey  band;  the  Roman  general  divided  his 
trt>op6  into  two  bodies :  dnfe  he  ftrtt  to  inviift  the  city ;  with 
*tM'othet  he  iharched  in  pferfbn  to  attack  Pirselis,  hoping 
to  takeit  by  ftorm.    But  the  befleged  made  fiich  a  vigorous  jHtmth 
defetice>  that  \i^  v^as  obliged;  after  niany  uhfubcefsful  at-  fitmus^ 

hut  is  fi" 

<T)  Thefpia  ftood  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Hdifcdh,  ib  Bdeotia.    ^•'^•'' 

i  Appian.  in.Mithridat.  PofidoniusAfJacnciil  apdd  Atfaenseiimy 
lib.  v.  cap.  II.  Flut.  in  LucuU,  U  Pattfan.  in  Atticit.  ^  Appian. 
ibid. 
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.  tacks,  to  retire,  and  take  up  his  winter-quarters  at  Ekufit 
and  Megara.    However,  he  did  not  drop  the  enterprize, 
having  left  a  fufficient  number  of  troops  to  keep  tin  city 
and  calUe  blocked  jup  till  his  return  in  the  beginning  of 
the  fpring.     The  whole  winter  he  fpent  in  making  prepa* 
r^itfons  forbqGeging  the  place  in  form,  as  foon  as  the  feat 
fon  of  the  year  would  allow  him  to  take  the  field.    Entire 
woods  ^ere  cut  down,  and  the  timber  employed  in  mak- 
ing the  warlike  engines,  \(rhich  were  then  ufed  in  fieges^ 
nay,  he  did  not  fpare  the  facred  groves,  nor  the  trees  in 
the  w^lks  of  the  academy  and  lyceum,  which  were  the 
Cnat  prt-  ^neft  in  Attica.    He  caufed  the  high  walls,  that  joined  the 
tf  rations     pQ^t  to  the  ci(y,  tp  he  ^cmoliflied,  making  ufip  oi  the  ruins 
w  mTS/    to  raifc  the  woi^ks,  and  carry  on  the  approaches;  and,  as 
jlEg^  (he  enemy  had  laid  wafte  the  whole  country,  which  was 

barren  of  its  own  nature,  twenty  thoufand  mules  were 
continually  employed  in  bringing  proviiions  from  Boeotia, 
and  other  countries  of  Greece'.  Thefe  extraordinary  ex- 
pences  foon  drained  his  military  cheft,  which  was  but 
very  indifferently  fumiihed  at  his  ficft  fetting  put  from 
Rome ;  neither  had  he  any  hppe^  of  receiving  fuppiies 
either  of  men  or  money  from  thence,  the  contrary  Ac- 
tion, headed  by  Marius  and  Cinna,  prevailing  in  Italy, 
and  watching  all  opportunities  of  tWarting  his  attempts 
in  the  Eaft. 
HU  ktur  In  this  diftrefs,  he  had  recourfe  to  the  facred  and  in- 
tot/ie  Am-  yiolable  treafures  pf  the  temples.  He  wrote  a  letter  to 
pht^joif^.  the  Amphidyons  affembled  at  Delphi,  defiring  them  to 
fend  him  the  treafures  of  Apollo,  pronufing,  in  the  moft 
fplemn  manner,  that  he  would  return  to  the  god,  whom 
be  himfelf  revered,  the  value  of  whatever  (hould  be  re- 
mitted. One  Caphis,  a  native  of  Phocis,  in  whom  Sylla 
confided,  was  charged  to  deliver  this  letter  to  the  Am- 
phidyons,  and  excpfe,  to  the  aflembly,  a  ft^p  which  the 
.  Roman  general  was  forced  to  take  againft  his  will.  When 
Caphis  arrived  at  Elelphi,  he  wep(  in  prefence  of  tbe 
Amphi£l:ypns,  and  told  them,  that  nothing  but  the  utmoft 
diftrefs  could  have  obliged  Sylla  to  make  fuch  a  demand) 
or  himfelf  to  be  the  mefienger  of  it,  and  defired  that  the 
god  might  be  confulted.  The  oracle  indeed  returned  no 
anfwer,  but  the  found  of  Apollo's  lyre  was  heard  from 
the  infide  of  the  fanftuary  5  and  Caphis,  whether  he  was 
really  terrified  with  the  pretended  prodigy,  or  willing  to 

1  Pint,  in  Sylk.  Dion,  in  Sxcftrpt.  Vale(ii»  p,  64%.    Appian.  ii{ 
>litbridat«  p.  190,  &  lib.  i.  Bell.  Civil,  p.  399. 
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feve  the  trcafurc  by  filling  Sylla  with  a  religious  fc^r, 
would  not  i^eddle  with  the  gifts  confecrated  to  the  god, 
till  he  had  acquainted  the  general  with  what  had  hapr 

Eened*    But  Sylla,  deriding  his  (implicity,  replied,  that  He  dhliget 
e  was  furprifed  he  ihould  not  comprehend,  that  n^ufic  Mr  Jim* 
was  a  mark  of  joy,  and  by  no  means  a  fign  of  anger  and  pM^yonst^ 
ycfentment :  he  therefore  defired  him  to  take  the  trcafurcs,  i^^^'^r^    ff 
and  be  aflured,  that  in  doing  fo  he  a£ted  agreeable  to  the  1)^1%/ 
will  of  the  god.    Purfuant  to  this  order,  ail  the  gold,  fil- 
ver,  andbrafs,  all  the  vafes,  prefents,  and  offerings,  which 
the  fuperftition  of  the  neighbouring  and  moid  diftant  na- 
tions had  brought  thither,  we;:e  loaded  on  carts,  and, 
amidft  the  lamentations  an^  outcries  of  the  Amphi£lyons 
and  Delphians,  fent  to  the  Roman  camp,  where  the  goldy 
Clver,  and  brafs,  were  coined  bv  SyUa's  orders.    The  per- 
fon  he  employed  to  take  care  01  the  coinajge  was  LucuUus, 
qne  of  his  quaeilors,  wbQ  made  fo  beautiful  a  coin,  that  it 
was  ever  after  I^ighly  y;^l^ed,  and  kno\^n  by  the  name  of 
the  Lucullian  money.    The  treafurea  of  the  god  JEfcula- 
pius  at  Epidaufus,  hot  much  inferior  in  value  to  thofe  of 
Apollo  at  Delphi,  were  at  the  fame  time,  by  Sylla's  or- 
ders, brought  to  th^canyp,  and,  by  bis  quseftor,  converted 
into  moneys, 

Sylla  bemg  thus  fumifbed  with  money  to  pay  his  troops,  cuts  of  th$ 
and  engines  to  carry  on  the  fiege,  took  the  £eld  early  in  communis 
the  fpnng,  and  fliut  up  both  the  city  and  port  more  clofely  ^^tiim  */- 
than  before.     As  he  could  not  poflibly  reduce  the  city  by  '?^'*^**^ 
famine,  fo  long  as  it  received  fupplies  of  provifions  by  fea  Vg^^ 
from  the  Pirseus,  he  began  by  niaking  a  breach  in  the 
wall,  which  fecured  the  pafiage  from  the  port  to  the  city, 
and  lodging  in  the  breach  a  i^rong  body  of  legionaries,  fo 
that  nothing  could  be  conveyed  froip  one  place  to  the 
other.  Having  thus  cut  off  the  conimunication  between  the 
city  and  the  iea,  he  drew  a  line  of  circumyallation,  which 
prevented  the  inhabitants  from  abandoning  their  natives 
country,  or  receiving  any  fupplies  froni  the  neighbouring 
villages.    The  city  being  thus  clofely  blocked  up,  Sylla  ap-  . 
plied  himfelf  entirely  to  the  redudion  of  Pineus^  hoping 
that  in  the  mean  time  the  Athenians  would  be  obliged  by 
famine  to  (hake  ofF  the  tyrannical  yoke  of  Ariflo,  and  re« 
turn  to  their  duty.    It  is  not  eafy  to  fay,  whether  the  at- 
tack of   Piraeus,   or   the  defence,  was  conduced  with 
ixioft  vigour,  both  the  befiegers  and  belieged  behaving 
^ith  incredible  courage  ^nd  refolution.    The  Tallies  were 

p  Fluff  in  Sylla.    Appian.  in  Mithridat, 
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frequent^  and  attended  with  almoft  formal  bitttles,    in 
which  the  daughter  was  great,  and  the  lots  generally  equaL 
In  one  of  thefe  Archelaus  put  the  Romans  to  Sight,  fet 
fire  to  their  machines,  and  obliged  them  to  retire  to  a 
greater  diftance  from  the  place.    They  no  fooner  returned 
3ian  he  attacked  them  anew,  and  would  have  .obtained 
the  like  advantage,  had  not  Mursena,  a  legionary  tribune, 
encouraged  the  nomans,  and  brought  them  back  to  the 
charge  with  fuch  fury,  that  the  be&eged,  in  theic  tum» 
were  forced  to  give  ground,  and  fave  themfelves  withiiv 
their  walls,  after  having  loft  two  thoufand  men  in  the 
engagement.    The  Romans  purfued  them  fo  clofe,  tha^ 
they  would  have  entered  promifcuoufly  with  the  Afiatics,, 
had  not  the  gate  been  (hut,  and  aconuderable  part  of  the 
garrifon  left  without  the  walls  at  the  difcretion  of  the  ene« 
itij.    Among  thefe  was  Archelaus  himielf,  who  would 
have  been  taken  prifoner  with  the  others,  had  not  the  {bl- 
diers  on  the  ramparts,  obferving  his  danger,  thrown  him 
down  a  rope,  by  means  of  which  he  was  drawn  up  to  the 
top  of  the  wall.    It  cannot  be  expeded  that  we  Ihould 
give  a  particular  detail  of  all  the  incidents  that  difUngui&- 
cd  this  famous  fiege.     SufEce  it  to  fay,  that  by  the  con* 
du€t  and  valour  of  Archelaus,  Sylla,  notwitbftanding  bi» 
great  military  talents,  and  the  intelligence  he  maintained 
with  certain  individuals  in  the  city,  was  repulfed  in  allhia 
attacks,  woriled  in  fucceflive  failles,  and  fo  foiled  in  his 
endeavours,  that  he  thought  proper  to  change  the  fic^c 
into  a  blockade,  hoping  to  reduce  the  place  by  famine". 

All  the  avenues  to  the  city  and  the  port  were  guarded 
by  ftrong  detachments ;  fo  that  neither  proviGons  could 
be  carried  in,  nor  the  inhabitants  find  a  way  out.  By 
thefe  precautions  the  city,  at  that  time  one  of  the  mou 
populous  in  the  world,  was  reduced  to  fuch  ftraits, 
th^  a  bufhel  of  barley  was  fold  for  a  thoufand  drachms. 
Many  of  the  citizens  had  nothing  to  fubfift  upon  but  the 
roots  and  grafs,  which  they  found  growing  about  the 
walls.  In  this  diilrefs,  the  fenators  and  priefts  went  to 
throw  themfelves  at  Arifto's  feet,  conjuring  him  to  com- 
miferate  their  diftrefs,and  to  fubmit  to  the  Romans  upon 
any  tolerable  terms ;  but  he  was  lb  far  from  hearkening  to 
their  complaints,  that  he  ordered  his  guards  to  difcharge 
their  arrows  againft  them^  and,  in  that  manner  drove 
them  from  his  prefence.  In  the  midft  of  the  public  mi- 
iery,  Arifto,  and  his  accomplices  in  the  tyranny,  were 


^  I<Sem  ibid.  Sc  Aul.  Cell  lib.  xv.  cap.  x» 


plentiAilIy 


plentifully  fupplied  with  all  fcrts  qf  provifions :  thck 
tables  were  ferted  with  the  moft  e3rquiSt<  meats ;.  while 
the  common  people,  and  many  of  the  nobility,  aftei 
having  confumed  their  horfes,  dogs,  alid  other  animalSf 
were  forced  to  fubfift  upon  leather,  which  they  foftened  by 
fteeping  it  in  water,,  and  even  upon  human  flefh  ^ 

The  tyrant  was*  at  laft  prevailed  upon>  by  the  importu^  Ari/ofindt 
nities  of  the  people,  to  fend  ambaifaddrs  to  the  Roman  amtaja* 
tamp;    but  as  thefe  made  no  propqfals,   but  only  ha*-  ^7.*^ 
rangued  on  the  exploits  of  Thefeus,  Eumolpus^.andtheia  ^ 
anceftors,  againil  the  Mcdes  and  Pcrfians^  Sylla  inter- 
rupted them,   defiring  the   ambafiadors  to    fpare  their 
retorical  flourifhes,  fince  he  was  not  come  to  Athens  to 
be  informed  of  the  prowefs  of  their  anceftors,   but  t» 
punifh  their  pre(ent  rebellion.     Arifto  had  fent  thefe  de- 
claimcrs  with  no  other  view,  but  to  quiet  the  people,  arid 
make  them  believe,  that  he  was  willing  to  fav0  the  city, 
by  capitulating  with  the  Romans ;  but  he  ftill  depended 
on  the  fuccours,  which  were  on  full  march  to  the  relief 
of  the  city,  under  the  command  of  Taxiles.    Thefe  he 
daily  expe£l:ed ;   and  therefore,   though,  in  compliance 
with  the  importunities  of  the  people,  be  fent  ambafiadors 
to  Sylla,  yet  he  was  not  inclined  to  aay  agreement*  nor. 
even  propofed  any  terms,  which  he  imagined  the  Roman 
general  might  accept  ?- 

Sylla  had  fpies  in  Athens,  as  well  as  in  Piraeus,  who   A^henr 
continually  employed  themfelves  in   intruding  into  all  taken  fy 
companies*    One  of  thefe,  having  over  heard  fome  old  /*''»• 
men,  that  were  walking  in  a  place  called  Ceramicps  (U), 
cenfuring  the  tyrant  for  not  fortifying  and  guarding  a  certain 
part  of  the  wall,  where  the  enemy  mignt  eafily  furprife 
the  city  \  upon  his  return  to  the  camp,  aquainted  Sylla 
'  with  what  he  had  heard.     Upon  this  advice,  the  Roman 
went  at  midnight,  to  take  a  view  of  the  place  ;  and,  iind<* 
ing  that  it  might  be  eafily  fcaled,  ordered  his  legionaries^ 
without  delay,  to  apply  their  ladders;  which  they  did 
accordingly  with  great  chearfulnefs,  being  tired  with  fo 
long  a  fiege,  and  entered  the  city  fword  in  hand.    While 

*  Plut.  in  Sylla.  P  Appian.  ibid. 

(V)  'Inhere  were  two  places  quented   on   account   of    its 

at  Athens  bearing  this  name,  walks;  the  other  was  appointed 

the  one  in  the  city,  and  the  o-  fortheburying-placeof  iUuflri« 

ther  in  the  fuburbs ;  the  for«  ous  men,  fuch  efpecially  as  had 

mtx  was  a  plaoc  of  refbrt  for.  died  fighting^  for  their  countiy. 
proftituieSi     and.  SMich    ire^ 

the 
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the  Romans  were  engaged  within  the  city^  SjUa  batterecl 
the  walls  fo  violently  with  his  rams,  that  he  made  si 
large  breach,  and,  at  the  head  of  his  whole  army,  came  to 
the  relief  of  thofe  who  were  fighting  on  the  ramparts. 
The  Athenians  were  ftruck  with  terror  when  they  faw  the 
Romans  advancing  within  their  walls,  and,  throwing 
^  down  their  arms,  implored  the  clemency  of  their  con- 

queror. But  Sylla  had  been  too  much  provoked  by  thp 
fatirical  refle£lions  of  the  Greeks  from  their  rampartS|  on 
ntfoU  himfelf  and  his  wife  (W),  to  grant  them  quarter.  H^ 
SersplMH"  allowed  his  foldiers  to  plunder  the  city,  and  inhumanly  to 
dtrthicitj,  murder  even  the  ,women  «nd  children.  The  flaughter 
^rmftlf  ^^^  '^  mercilefs,  that  the  very  channels  in  the  ftreets 
tlu  tMhabi"  flowed  with  blood.  Next  day,  all  the  flaves  were  fold 
$4mU*  by  auftion,  and  liberty  was  granted  to  the  few  citizens, 

who  had  efcaped  the  Iwords  of  the  foldiers. 
Cteropia  A  few  days  after  the  reduftion  of  Athens,  Cecropia, 

*M^'a*  ^^  whither  Arifto  had  retired,  was  likewife  forced  to  furren- 
uduok       ^^^*     '^^  tyrant,  \ih  guards,  and  all  who  had  been  in 
any  employment  under  him,  were  put  to  death  5  but  the 
others,  by  Sylla's  orders,  were  fpared.     He  would  not 
fufFer  the  city  to  be  fet  on  fire,  faying,  that  he  pardoned 
the  children  for  the  fake  of  their  fathers.    The  only  pu- 
ntfliment  he  infli£led  upon  the  few  citizens,  who  had  the 
good  luck  to  outlive  that  fatal  day,  was,  that  they  ftiould 
not,  for  the  future,   have  the  power  of  choofing  thcii; 
own  magiftrates,  nor  ever  repair  the  breach  which  he  ha4 
made  in  the  wall.    The  firft  part  of  this  punilhment  be 
foon  remitted,  and  reftored  the  city  to  the  full  enjoyment 
Arthiiauj    of  its  ancient  liberties.    Some  time  after  the  redud^on  of 
abwidms     Athens  and  Cecropia,  Archelaus,  having  refitted  till  his 
^^'t^f*     new  wall  was  deftroyed,  thought  it  advifeable  to  abandon 
UB  n  tres,  ^^  place ;  and  accordingly^  after  a  long  and  glorious  de- 
fence, embarked  his  troops,  retiring,  firft  to  Munichia, 
and  from  thence  advanced  to  join  Taxiles^i.     Sylia^  hav» 
ing  poflcflcd  himfelf  of  the  Piraeus,  to  leave  behind  him 
fome  marks  of  his  refentment,  deftroyed  moft  of  the  ftatc-* 

^  Plutarch,  in  Sylla.    Appian.  in  Mithridat.  p.  195,  196,'    Stra- 
bo>  lib.  ix.  p.  398. 

(W)  They  reproached. Sylla  tclla  was  the  daughter  of  Quin« 

with  the  lewd  life  of  his  wife  tus    Cacilius     Metellus,    by 

Metella ;  whence  we  may  con-  Sylla,    mother  to  the  famoiw 

elude,  that  her  infamy  was  be-  Faufta,  whbfe  exceffive  liccn- 

come  very  puhlic,  •  fince  it  had  tioufnefs  made  Rome  forget  the 

already  reached  Greece,    Me-  lewdnefs  of  Mettlla,    • 
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Ij  buildings^  with  the  magazines,  and  the  arfenal,  which 
laft  had  been  built  by  the  celebrated  architect  Philo,  and 
was  reckoned  a  mafter-piece  of  art.  ^ 

This  ftorm  blown  over,  the  Athenians  enjoyed  profound  *thi  Athe* 
tranquillity,  till  the  civil  wax  broke  out  between  Csefar  fi^/^J^" 
;ind  Pompey,  when  they  took  part  with  the  latter,  and  were  ?^''*  ^^^^ 
therefore  clofely  purfued  by  Q^Fufius  Calenus,  Caefar*s 
lieutenant,  who  committed  great  devaftations  in  Atticaji. 
deftroyed  feveral  edifices,  which  had  been  fpared  by  Sylla, 
9nd  reduced  the  city  of  Athens  to  great  ftraits.    How- 
ever, they  held  out  as  long  as  they  had  any  hopes  of  being 
relieved  by  Pompey ;  but  when  they  underftood  that  he 
was  entirely  defeated,  they  furrendered  at  difcretion,  and  But  are 
met  with  a  more  kind  treatment  than  they  expe^ied ;  for  ^'i^fjf 
Caefar  not  only  pardoned  them,  but  received  their  city  un-  Jf'«^'^^ 
dcr  his  proteAion,  faying,  "  That  he  fpared  the  living  for    ^''' 
the  fake  of  the  dead.''    But  this  kindnefs  was  not  fufE- 
cient  to  keep  a  people  in  obedience,  who  had  an  utter 
averfion  to  any  thing  that  favoured  of  fervitude ;  for  they 
no  fooner  heard  of  Oscar's  death,  than  they  openly  de« 
Glared  for  his  murderers,  received  Brutus  and  Caflius  into 
their  city,  and  even  ereded  fiatues  to  them,  which  they 
placed  next  to  thofe  of  Harmodius  and  Arillogiton.     Af-  Fanfound 
ter  the  defeat  of  Brutus  and  Cai&us,  they  attached  them«  ^  Amtaty^ 
felves  to  Antony,  who  not*only  reftored  them  to  the  full 
pofleffion  of  all  the  privileges  they  bad  enjoyed  in  the  moft 
fiouriihing  times  of  their  republic  \  but  enlarged  their  do* 
ininions,  by  fubjefiing  to  Athens  the  iilands.is»f  Cea,  Sda* 
thus,  Peparethus,  and  ^gina  '•     After  the  defeat  of  An- 
thony, Auguftus  punilhed  their  ingratitude  to  Julius  Cae* 
far,  oy  depriving  them  of  the  ifland  of  iEgina,  and  for- 
bidding them  to  fell  the  freedom  of  their  city.    Towarda. 
the  latter  end  of  Auguftus's  reign,  they  revolted;  but 
were,  without  much  trouble,   reduced  to  their  former 
obedience.     Germanicus,   the  adopted  fon  of  Tiberius, 
honoured  them  with  the  privilege  of  having  a  li£t:or, 
which  was  confidered  as  a  mark  of  fovereign  power. 
This  grant  was  confirmed  to  them  by  Tiberius,  and  his 
fiicceflbrs,  under  whofe  prote&ion  they  maintained  their 
ancient  form  of  government  till  the  reign  of  Vefpafian, 
who  reduced  Attica,  with  the  reft  of  Greece,  to  a  Ro- 
urian  province,  faying,  "  That  the  Greeks  knew  not  how 
1^  enjoy  their  liberty.''    But,  the  emperor  Adrian,  who  aitdhyth 

•  itnpiror 

f  Pl^tarcl^.  ^n  Antofiio.  Adrian. 

had 
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\aA  beeti  trthon  of  Athens  before  his  ftcbeffioa  t5  tlie  iifl^ 
jperial  dignity,  reftored  theiin  to  the  fUU  enjtymeht  of  idl 
their  ancient  privileges,  and  beftowed  upon  them  a  lai^ 
nitw      fum  of  money,  with  an  annual  provifioa  of  coin, 
/•r//  •/  A^      In  his  reign,  and  at  his  charge,  the  two  ports  of  Plttraft 
^il^tdM     •****  Munichia  were  repaired,  and  a  whole  diftri^  of  nficw 
i^^thargi.  buildings  added  to  the  old  city.    This  qalrter  was  called 
Adrisinopolis,  from  Adrian^  whom  the  Athextiatts,  HM 
undefervedly,  ufed  to  ftyle  the  fecoxid  foandet  of  ttadf 
city.    AU  the  privileges  granted  them  by  Adrian,  were 
not  only  confirmed,  bUc  extended,  bv  his  fucceflbrs  M. 
Antoliinus  Pius,  and  M.  Antoninus  tiie  Fhifofoj^heri  tht 
latter  of  whom  allowed  them  bandfome  falaries  for  the 
maintenance  of  their    public  prcfefibrs.      But    Setans 
abridged  them  of  many  (h-ivilegesy  to  revenge,  as  is  fop- 
tavwrid   pofed,  an  affront  which  he  received  at  Athens,  while  be 
iyfi^iral  ftudied  in  that  city '.    Valerian  was  more  favoixrable  td 
•^tfM.     them,  and  eave  them  leave  to  repair  that  part  of  the  wall 
'*^'*        which  had  been  thrown  down  by  Sylla.    In  the  reign  of 
Callienus,  or  of  Claudius,  the  city  ^as  taken  and  piud- 
4ered  by  the  Goths,  who  were  ipon  obliged  by  Cleide- 
mus,  who  had  efcaped  their  fury,  to  abandon  their  ne^ 
conqueft,    and  fave  themfeires  by  a  prec^itate  flight. 
«  Conftantine  die  Great  was  a  peculiar  pitron  and  benefac- 

tk>r  of  the  Athenians,  honouring  their  chief  ma^ftrate 
with  the  title  of  grand-duke,  and  granting  them  maAy 
other  privileges  of  greater  confequence }  which  were  con- 
firmed and  enlarg^  by  Conflantlus,  who  moreo^r  put 
them  in  pofieflion  of  feveral  iflandls  in  the  Archipelargo. 
tatff  In  tbe  time  of  Arcadius  and  Iionoriu9they  were  cruelly 

Aihtns  m  harafTed  and  pillaged  by  the  Goths,  who  reduced  ail  the 
Uur  timij.  ftately  and  magnificent  ftrufiures  into  heaps  of  minsL 
From  this  time  there  is  fcarce  any  mention  made  cf  Athebs 
till  the  thirteenth  century,  when  it  #a6  m  the  Imtkig  of 
Baldwin,  as  Nicetas  informs  lis',  and  befie^d  by  one  of 
the  generals  of  the  Greek  emperor,  Theodoras  Lofcirisy 
who  was  foreed  to.  raife  the  fiege>  after  having  futfered 
eonfiderable  lofs.  The  fiimis  author  informs  us,  that  it  was, 
not  long  after,  befieged  and  taken  by  the  marquis  Boni- 
facius.  It  fell,  afterwards,  imo  theJiands  of  one  Delves, 
of  the  houfe  of  Arragon ;  upbn  whofe  death  it  was  fefzed 
by  Bajaaet ",  who  was  expelled  hf  the  Catalonians,  under 

*  Spartianus4  <  Nicetas  in  Vita  Baldwin!.  JiLaonicus 

ChaJcocondylcs,  Ifc.  ii?.. 

the 
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the  command  of  Andronicus  Palaeolpgusthc  Elder,  The 
Catalonians  were,  in  their  turn,  difpofTeiTed  of  it  by  Rci- 
tierius  A<;ciaioli^  9  Florentine,  .who,  b^ing  no  lawful 
iflue,  left  tfaye  eft^te  or  dukedom  of  Athens,  as  it  was  then 
cabled,  to  the  Venetians  \  and  Thebes,  with  Boeotia,  ta 
his  natural  fon  Antony,  Antony  made  war  on  the  Ve- 
netians,  andj^  in  one  campaign,  recovered  the  whole  ftatc 
of  Athens,  which  continued,  for  fome  years,  under  th& 
government  of  the  Acciaioli ;  but  was  at  laft  reduced  by 
the  Turks  in  145:5.  francus  Acciaioli^  the  laft  duke  of 
Athens,  and  prince  of  Achaia,  feeing  his  country  threat- 
ened with  an  invafion  by  the  Mahomedans,  under  the 
condu£t  of  On^aresj  and  not  being  in  a  coxidition  to  make 
I^ej^d  againft  fo  numerous  an  army,  had  rccourfe  to  the 
^cftern  princes,  called  then  the  Latins^;  but  thefc  re- 
futed to  affifi  him,  urilefs  he  would  engaged  his  fubjcdls 
to. renounce  all  the  articles,  wherein  the  Greek  church  dif- 
fered from  the  Latin.  This  condition  he  was  not 
able  to  perform,  and -was  forced  to  deliver  up  both  him- 
f^lf  and  the  qity  tp  tb^  B;irbarians,  who  firft  treated  tljieir 
captive'  with  great  humanity,  but  afterwards  put  him  ta 
death.     Athens  ^cips^i^ed  fubjeji^  to  the  Turks  till  the 

year  1687,  ^^.^^  ^^  ^*>  *f^^^  ^  ^9^^  ficge,  taken  by 
the  Venetians  5r  an.^j,  poj:  many  years  after,^  i;cta)ceii  by, 
the  Turks,  who  ftill  continue  mafters  of  it. 


.    C?  HA  P.    XX.. 

3%  Ififiqry- oj^fm^*  from-.  Z-ycurguh  to  itt. 
ludttg  wiiud  iy  PAihfatnen  wkfithe.  Achaans^ 

'\1iT  E  arc  now  to  pu^fue  tl).e  hiftpry  of  the  Lacedaer 
Y,V     mqnian§,  from  the  time  of  Xycurgvs,  ti|l  they, 
ceaifed  to  be  an  indepj^ndent  ftate.     The  ftafeility,  asf  weU ; 
as  glory  oJF  the  Lacedaemonian  gover;irftCnt,  waS:  derive^, 
from  the,  wife  inftitutip.9?  of  that  cple.bi:ated  lawgiver,  of' 
whofe  adminiftration.  ^ye,  arc  ajbput  to  give  an  acpoupti 
but,  previous. thereto^,  it  mj^y  be  neceflary  to  continue  the-; 
lift  of  ihe,  king^  of  Sparta,  to  pr^ferve  the  fame  orid^R 
which  has,  hitherto,  qbti^inis^  thrgughout  this  workt 

ATabU 
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The  tiifidry  of  the  Lacedemonians: 


The  Agidae^  or  family 
Agis. 

1 8  Archelaus 

19  Tclcclus 

20  Alcamenes 

21  Polydorus 

22  Eurycrates    - 

23  Anaxander 
74  Eurycrates 

25  Leon 

26  Anaxandrides 

27  Cleomenes 
23  Leonidas 

29  Pliftarcbus     • 

30  Pliftonax 

31  Paufanias 

32  Agefipolis    - 

33  Cleombrotus 

34  Agefipolis 
33  Cleomenes 

36  Areus 

37  Acrotatus 

38  Areus 

39  Leonidas 

40  Cleombrotus 

41  Cleomenes 


J  Table  of  the  Lacidomonian  Kings* 
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The  Proclidae,    or  faniiljf 
of  Proclcs. 


I 
68 

14 

9 
I 

61 

44 

8 
4^ 


18  Charilaus    - 

1 9  Nicahder 

20  Theopdihpus 
2;  I  Zeuxidamus 
12  Anaxidamus 
^3  Archidamus 

24  Agaficles      - 

25  Arifto         - 

26  Derharatus, 

27  Lcotychides 
ti  Archidamus 

29  Agis        «" 

30  Agefilaiis 

31  Archidamus 

32  Agis 

33  Eudamidas 

34  Archidamus  ' 

35  Eudamidas  ' 

36  Agis* 

37  Eurydamidas- 

38  Epiclidas 


<f4 


ii 

43 
4* 
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Thenmfi 
€9mdmQ  tf 
LycurguSf 


Lycurgus,  at  firft,  held  the  fceptre  in  his  own  right, 
till  it  was  known  that  his  fifter-in-law,  the  rflift  of  Poly- 
ja  «/  ^^^^s>  ^^  ^^  chWA :  he  then  declared  that  he  aftcd 
^rta!"  ^^Y  ^^  guardian,  or  proteftor  of  the  prince,  who  fhould 
be  born  of  the  queen,  in  cafe  flie  ihould  be  delivered  of  a 
fon.  She,  being  an  ambitious  and  profligate  woman,  pri« 
vately  intimated  to  Lycurgus,  that  (he  would  make  ufe 
of  means  to  procure  abortion,  if  he  ^ould  promife  to 
marry  her.  Lycurgus  afFeQed  to  approve  her  propofal,  but 
intreated  her  not  to  hazard  her  own  health  by  adventuring 
on  any  fuch  violent  method ;  afluring  her,  that  for  her 
fake  he  would  take  upon  himfelf  the  trouble  of  dcftroying 
the  child.  The  queen,  amufed  by  his  fpecious  promifes, 
reckoned  on  her  projeft  as  alr^dy  accompliflied.  When 
ihe  fell  in  labour,  ihe  immediately  gave  notice  to  Lycur- 
gus, who  fent  fome  of  his  confidants  to  be  prefent,  with 
inftr unions,  if  the  iflue  was  a  fon,  to  bring  it  to  him 

wherever 
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Irterever  he  was,  or  whatever  he  was  about ;  but,  i£  k 
yas  a  daughter,  to  deliver  it  to  the  women  4  accordingly,  * 

the  queen  being  delivered  of  a  boy,  his  agents  brought  it 
to  Kim,  where  he  was  at  fupper  with  fome  of  the  prin- 
cipal perfo,ns  of  the  city.  Lycurgus. taking  the  child  in 
his  arms,  immediately  produced  htm  at  the  table  :  "  My 
lords  of  Sparta,^  faid  he,  here  is  a  king  born  unto  us :" 
then  laying  the  child  down  on  the  chair  of  ftate,  when  he 
obferved  that  all  prefent  were  overjoyed  at  fuch  a  difin- 
terefted  a£i:ion,  he  called  the  young  prince  Charilaus,  i.  e. 
ibe  joy  of  the  people.  He  then  laid  afide  all  pretences,  to 
the  royal  authority,  which  he  had  exercifed  for .  about 
eight  months,  and  took  the  title  of  proteftor  only.  This 
condud,  as  it  conciliated  the  efteem  and  admiration  of 
the  people,  fo  it  exceedingly  irritated  the  queen  with  all 
her  family  and  faftion  j  infomuch  that  they  immediately 
Ibegan  to  calumniate  Ljcurgus,  and  to .  allbge,  that,  not* 
withftanding  all  this  lair  fliew,  he  intended  nothing,  lefs 
than  to  refign  the  crown  to  his  nephew.  Lycurgus, 
alarmed  at  thefe;  infinuations,  and  defiring  to  avoid  not 
only  evil,  but  the  very  fufpicion  of  evil,  refolved.  to  ftifle 
the  voice  of  malice  iifelf,  by  jgoiiig  into  a  voluntary  exile  ; 
urhich  refolutionhe  carried  .into  execution  foon  afterwajrds, 
notwithftanding  the  intreaties  of  the  people. 

The  injuries  which  he  had  received,  and  the  bafecon- 
flru£lions  which  had  been  put  on  his  heft  aftions,  dirf  not     ' 
hinder  Lycurgus  from  applying  himfelf  with  the  famp  dit- 
ligence  abroad  to  the  ftudy  of  that  fcience  which  might 
render  him  ufeful  to  his  Qountry,  that  he  was  wont  tp 
praAife  while  at  home :  to  this  end  he  devoted  all  hi^ 
travels ;  and,  like  a  true  patriot,  was  careful  that  neitbei* 
time  nor  place  fliould  alter  his  attachment  to  his  fellow'- 
citizens.     Full  of  thefe  noble  fentiments  he   firft  vifited  jjt  ttAveU 
Crete,  an  iiland  famous,  in  the  moft  ancient  times,  for  into  Cuu^\ 
the  laws  whereby  it  was  governed,  and  for  that  artful  po^  * 

lity  which  had  been  eftabliflied  there  in  the  moft  eStrly 
ages.  It  was,  at  this  time,  governed  by  feveral  princes^  • 
or,  at  leaft,  cantoned  into  various  independent  ftates, 
through  all  which  Lycurgus  travelled,  procuring ,  the  ac- 
(quaintance  of  perfons  of  the  firft  rank;  and,  by  their 
means,  a  perfeft  knowlege  of  their  laws  ;  fome  of  which 
he  greatly  approved,  others  he  defpifed.  Amongft.all 
the  friendfhips  which  he  con  traded  in  Crete,  that  wbic6 
flood  him  in  moft  ftead,  was  his  Intimacy  with  Thales, 
the  lyric  poet,  whom  he  perfuaded  to  be  the  companion 
of  his  voyages,   and  afterwards  to  return  with  him  to 

Sparta. 
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Bptrtt.    This  wrhcf  employed  his  poetic  talents  to  re- 
commend tejnperaheej  modeftvy  obedfiencey  and  civil  har- 
mony, and  his  poems  paved  the  wav  to  the  admiffion  of 
Lycurgus's  laws,  by  removing  that  ferocity,  and  queru- 
lous difpofition,  to  which  toe  Lacedaemonians  had  till 
then  been  addi^ed.    From  Crete,  Lycurgus  pafled  over 
to    the    continent  of   Afia,   that  he   might  ftudy    the 
Ionian  conftitution,  which  difFcred  greatly  from  that  of 
Ftudsthere^  Crete.     Here  this  noble  inquirer  after  truth  and  virtue, 
mmi  brings   found  the  works  of  Homer,  which  he  eagerly  tranfcribed, 
c"'^  ^^]ki  ^^^  brought  over  with  him  into  Greece,  where  hitherto 
woorks^rf     that  poet  had  been. known  by  fomc  detached  rhapfodies 
hmir.       only.    From  Ionia  Lj-curgus  travelled  into  Egypt,  where 
G9ti  imi§     he  colleded  many  hmts  of  legiflation,  particularly  that 
^P*'        of  diftinguifhing  military  men  from  mechanics,  which  he 
afterwards  introduced  at  Sparta.     As  to  his  voyages  to 
Spain,  Africa,  and  the  Indies,  Plutarch  fays,  the  credit  of 
them  reAs  folely  upon  one  author:  at  this  diftance  of 
time,  therefore,  we  cati  affirm  nothing  concerning  them* 
Inftead  of  entering  into  a  field  of  conjcftures,  where  the 
author  might  be  bewildered,  we  will  pafs  to  the  afiBurs  of 
Sparta,  during  his  abfencc  *. 

The  inhabitants  of  Lacedaemon,  naturally  bold  and  tur« 
bulentt  were  continually  quarrelling  amongft  themfelves, 
or  tre^aihng  on  the  prerogative  of  their  princes  j  the 
kings,  pn  the  other  hand»  fometimes  joining  with  the  pre* 
Vailing  fadion,  exercifed  a  kind  of  tyranny ;  and  at  other 
times  could  fcarce  fupport  a  legal  authority :  thefe  con- 
fulions  were  greater,  or  lefs,  according  as  the  princes  were 
endowed  with  abilities  to  govern.  At  this  time  neither  of 
the  kings  pofiefTed  any  fhining  genius ;  Archelaus  had  the 
^ore  extenfive  underftanding ;  but  Charilaas  was  the 
more  virtuous  man,  more  affable,  and  better  beloved. 
l^r»MJ  'j^j^g  people,  however,  regarded  neither  of  them  fo  much  as 
?^^  '/*»•  ^j^gy  reverenced  Lycurgus  j  and  conceiving,  that  the  whole 
frame  of  government  was  out  of  order  fince  this  great 
'  man's  departure,  they  fent  ambafTadors  to  folicit  him  Ui 
return.  The  ambafTadors  told  him,  that  they'  had  indeed 
kings,  diftinguifhed  by  their  birth,  their  tine,  and  their 
robes;  but  deftitute  of  thofe  roval  qualities,  and  thit 
difpofition  of  mind  which  gives  tne  bed  title  to  domina- 
tion. The  kings,  themfclves,  were  far  from  being  averfe  to 
his  return ;  hoping  that  his  prefence  would  ferve  as  a  bul* 
wark  to  defend  them  from  the  growing  infolcncc  of  the 

«  Wut.  in  Vit.  Lycurg. 

people. 
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^ople.    To  gratify  the  unanimous  voice  of  his  fellow* 
citizens^   Lycurgus  determined  on  returning  home,   in 
t)rder  to  put  ip.  pra£^ice  that  plan  of  government  which 
with  fo  much  induftry  and  pains  he  had  prepared.   On  his 
arrival  at  Sparta,  he  found  all  things  in  confufion ;  the  peo-^ 
pie  mutinous,  the  kings  timoroUs,  and  ho  middle  rank  of 
people  who  durft  interpofe  between  them.     He  a£):ed,  in 
this  cafe,  like  a  great  phyfician ;  for  knowing  that  pallia-^ 
tives  would  do  little  or  nothing,  he  refolved  to  alter  the 
whole  political  conftitution,  in  order  to  introduce  health 
by  thoroughly  purging  away  all  peccant  humours.    A  glo- 
rious undertaking,  but  attended  with   great  diiEculties^ 
and  no  lefs  danger.    He  endeavoured,  nrft,  to  gain  the 
confidence  of  the  moft  eminent  men  in  Sparta,  by  com- 
municating to  them  his  fcheme,  and  fhewing  them  the 
reasons  upon  which  it  was  founded ;  and,  i^condly,  ht 
fought  to  fecure  the  obedience  of  the  people,  by  pretend- 
ing to  the  fan£tion  of  divinity,  and  afcribing  all  he  did  to 
the  counfels  of  the  Delphian  Apollo.    Having  made  ^ 
journey  to  Delphi,  and  there  offered  facrifice,  he  returned 
with  an  oracle,  which  ftyled  him,  "  Beloved  of  God,  and  ^ktla^s 
rather  God  than  man  ;  declared  the  laws  he  had  framed  he  had 
perfectly  good ;  and  promifed  to  make  the  commonwealth,  framed  ap* 
wherein  they  were  obferved,  the   moft  famous  in  th6  P^^*^^^  h 
world.'*    This  divine  manifefto  having  fecured  the  irti-  ^J^^f^ 
plicit  venegi^ion  of  the  people,  the  next  thing  he  had  to 
do  was  tqr^blifh  thefe  laws,  which,  that  he  might  per* 
form  with  fecurity,  he  appointed  thirty  of  his  friends  to 
appear  by  break  of  day)  .armed,  in  the  market-place :  but 
of  thefe,  twenty-eight  only  appeared.    At  the  news  ttf 
thefe  preparations,  Charilaus,  who,  though  hoheft,  was 
very  timid,  fled  to  the  temple  of  Minerva    the  pro-^ 
tedrefs,  fearing  that  it  was  fome  confpiracy  ^gainft  hi^ 
perfon  ;  but  when  *  Lycurgus  fent  to  inform  him  of  his 
real  defign,  the  king  not  only  quitted  the  fanftuafy,  but 
repaired  to  the  market-place,  and  entered  into  the  confe- 
deracy.   The  firft  ftep  taken  was,  the  eftablifhing  a  fenate^ 
confifting  of  twenty-eight  perfond,  or  of  thirty>  including 
the  two  Kings :  this  alone  was  of  very  great  confequence, 
lince  it  fixed  the  form  of  the  government,  which  had  hi- 
therto fluftuated  between  tyranny  and  democracy ;  the 
fenate  poifing  the  authority,  both  of  the  kings  and  the  ' 

people  \  joining  with  the  former,  if  the  latter  were  fedi- 
tious ;  and  with  the  latter,  if  the  former  were  too  enter- 
prifing.  That  the  people  might  not  apprehend  their  con- 
4ition  to  be  worfe  than  it  was  beforey  Lycurgus  allowed 
Vol.  v..         V  Cc  them 
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Yr.  of  Fl.   them  to  meet  in  ^  general  .aflembly,  which  w^  to  b^  hcM 

164?.       fub  dio,  and  wherein  they  were  not  permitted  to  dcJW 

Antc^Cbr.  jj^rate,  but  had  barely  a  power  of  aflentmg  or  difienting 

^'^^^       to  or  from  what  the  kings  and  fenate  propofed. 
Hi  mew'  When  Lycurgus,  by  conftituting  a  fenate,  had  fecurcd 

modi/j  thi  to  himfclf  an  acceffion  of  power,  he  proceeded  entirely 
€9mmon'  jq  new-model  the  cotoftionwealth,  and  to  adjnft  all  things 
nveaitM.  ^^  ^^^  fcheme  he  had  forrtied,  without  any  rdfoeft  what- 
TAi  Jaws  foever  to  their  former  ftate  and  condition.  The  laws  of 
gus  divided  Lycurgus  nVay  be  properly  divided  into  twelve  tables,  ac^ 
tnf  twelve  cording  to  the  fubjefts  of  which  they  treated. 
tables.  With  refpeft  to  religion.    The  ftatues  of  all  the  god^ 

laMi  I.  ^nd  goddefles,  worlhipped  hy  this  people,  were  repreftut- 
lawrt-  gj  arnKd,  even  Venus  herfelf;  that  the  people  might 
tili^n.  conceive  a  military  life  the  moft  noble  and  honounWc, 
and  pot  attribute,  as  other  liatrons  did,  floth  and  luxury 
to  the  gods.  As  to  facrifices,  they  confifted  of  things  ot 
very  fmall  value ;  that  indigence  might  tiever  hinder  thexi;i 
from  worfhipping  the  gods.  They  were  forbidden  Xa 
make  long  or  rafh  prayers  to  the  heavenly  powers,  and 
,werc  enjoined  to  afk  np  more,  than  that  they  might  live 
honeftly,  and  difcharge  their  duty.  Graves  were  permit- 
ted to  be  ^ade  within  the  boi^nds  of  the  city,  contrary 
to  the  cuftom  of  moft  of  the  Greek  nations ;  nay,  they 
buried  clofe  by  their  templesi  that  aB  dsgrees  of  peipple 
might  be  made  familiar  with  death,  an^d  not  conceive  it 
fuch  a  dreadful  thing  as  it  was  generally  cfljSimcd  elfe« 
where  :  on  the  fame  account,  no  perfon  wail^li  unclean 
by  touchiiig  dead  bodies,  or  affifting  at  funerals.  As  to 
the  mode  of  burying,  it  was  alfo  rendered  iimple  and  ub- 
cxpenfive  by  law:  there  was  xiothing  thrown  into  the 
grave  with  the  dead  body  ;  magnificent  fepulcfares  were 
forbidden ;  neither  was  there  fo  much  as  an  infcfjption, 
ho;wever  plain  or  modeft,  permitted.  Tears,  fighs,  out- 
cries, were  hot  permitted  in  public,  becaufe  they  were 
thought  difhonourable  in  Spartans,  who  ought  to  bear  all 
things  with  equanimity.  Mournings  were  reftrided  to  ele- 
ven days;  on  the  twelfth,  the  mourners  facrificcd  to  Ceres, 
and  threw  afide  their  mournings  garments.  In  favour  of 
fuch  as.  were  flain  in  the  wars,  however,  and  of  women 
who  deyo^ted  themfelves  to  a  religious  life,  there  was  an 
exception  allowed  as  to  the  rules  before  mentioned  ;  for 
fuch  had  a  fhorf  and  decent  infcrjlption  on  their  tombs. 
Wheo  a  iiumber  of  Spartans  fell  in.  battle,  at  a  diftance 
frorn  their  country,  many  of  them  were  buried  together, 
under  one  common  tomb ;  but  if  they  fell  on  the  fron- 

tierf 


•  tiers  of  tbeif*  qyf^  ila^i  then  their  bodies  were  carefuHy 
carried  bac^  to  Spfirt^j  an4  iut^txed  in  their  family  fe- 
pulchres. 

Under  ^  the  Ci^coEnd  table,  let  U9  place  the  ftatittes  relat-    •  Ih  ' 
ipg  to  the  lands,  and  tp  the  city.     Lycungns  divided  ail  ^ow^rt^ 
thf  country  of  Laconia  into  thirty  thoufand  e(}ual'fl»|reS';  xhtfj^ 
that  property  (hould,  be  eqiiaUy  diffiifcd  amongft  his  citi-  andtQth$  ' 
zens  \  fo  ti^^f  none  might  be.poY^er&l  enough  to  opprefs'  aty^ 
his  fellows,  or  any  be  vs\  fuch  de<;eflity  as  to  be  therefrom 
in  danger  of  Gor^^ption :  wi^h  the  fame  view,  he  forbad 
t||e  buying  or  felling  thefe  poflel&ons*    If  a  ftranger  ac- 
quired ^  pgh^  V^  ^y^l  of  thefe 'fliares,  he  might  quietly 
enjoy  it,  provide^  b^  fubmitted  to  the  laws  df  the  repub- 
lic.   The  city  of  Sparta  was  uncalled,  Lycurgus  trufting 
it  rather  to  tbe^jirtue  of  its  citizens,  than  to  the  art  o£ 
mafons.    h\  to  thjB  houfesj  they,  were  very  plain ;  for 
tixeir  cielings  coi^ld  oi\ly  be  virrought  by  the  ax»  and  their 
gates  an4  dpors  oi^ly  by  the  fgw  ;  and  their  utenfils  were 
to  be  of  %  like  ftamp,  that  luxury  might  have  Jio  inftru* 
ments  amoiig  them.  .  ■  ^ 

As  to  the  law§  f  egardiijg  citiaeps,  in  the  firft  place,  the      ^* 
number  ^as  to  be  neither  ?tu>re  nor  lefs.than  that  of  the  ^-^^f  ^^* 
cityrlots  \  and  if,  at  any  tili^e,  there  happened  to  be  more,  fitizi^» 
diey  iifcre  to  be  led  ot|t.  Ia  ^^plonies.    As  to  children,  their 
i^w$  were  eqjuaUy  harfli  and  unreafonable.    A  father  was 
dire£led  to  cac ry  his  newHbqm  infant  to  a  certain  plaee^ 
where  the  graveft  men  of  his  tribe  looked  upon  thji  in- 
fant (  and,  if  tbt<?y  perceived  its  limbs  ftrait,  and  thought 
it  had  a  .wbolefofne  Jopki  then  they  returned  it  to  i^ 
parents,  to  be  ed^c^ted;  othfirmf^,  it  was  thrown  into  a 
deep  cavern,  at  tb^  iFpot  of  th^  mountain  Taygetus.    This 
law  feepcis  to  havp  bej^n  calculated,  in  one  refpefl:,  to  ren* 
der  womeii  very  careful,  when  they  were  with  child,  of 
either  eating,  drihking>  or  c:^erci(ing  to  excefe:  it  made 
them  alfo  excellent  nurfe^,  for  which  employment  they 
were   celebrated   throughqut    Greece.      Strangers  were 
not  allo^e4  tp,  reilde  long  in  the  city,  that  they  might 
not  corrupt  the   Spartans^    by   teaching  them   foreign 
cifftoms*    Citizens  were  a)fo  forbid  to  travel,'  for  the 
ffiane  reafon,;  ^nj^^fs  tb^  g^od  of  the  ftate  required. it^ 
Such  as  were  npt  bred  up;,,  in  their  youth,  according  to- 
tJie  ^4^2  ^ere  npt  allowed  the  liberty  of  the  ctty ;  becaufe 
they  held  it  unii^^fpiiable,  that  coewhp  had  not  fubmitted 
to  the  Liws  in  his  youth,  {hould*  receive  the  benefit  of 
tbem  in  b>s  more  advanced  age.  .  They  never  preferred' 
any  ftranger  .tp  a  public.  o%e'i  but  ii^'  at  any  tki\e,  they 
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bad  occafion  for  a  perfon  not  bora  a  Sparun,  tbey  firft 
made  him  a  citizen,  and  then  vefted  him  with  the  em« 
ploymenu 

Their  laws  reladng  to  marriage  may  be  comprehended 
under  the  fourth  table.    Celibacy  in  men  was  tnfamousy 
and  puniihed  in  a  moft  extraordinary  manner ;  for,  in 
the  6rft  place,  the  old  bachelor  was  conftrained  to  walk 
naked,  in  the  depth  of  winter^  through  the  market-place : 
fecondly,    while    he  performed  this  penance,    he  was 
obliged  to  ling  a  long  in  difparagement  of  himfelf ;  and, 
thirdly,  he  had  none  of  the  honours  paid  him  which 
otherwife  belonged  to  old  aige ;  it  being  held  unreafon* 
able  that  the  youth  ihould  venerate  him,  who  was  refolved 
to  leave  none  of  his  progeny  behind  him,  to  revere  them 
when  they  grew  old  in  their  turns.    The  time  of  mar^ 
riage  was  alfo  fixed ;  and  if  a  man  did  not  niarry  when 
he  was  of  full  age,  he  was  liable  to  an  action ;  as  were 
fuch  alfo  as  married  above  or  below  themfelves.     Such  as 
bad  three  children,  had  great  immunities ;  but  thofe  who 
had  four,  were  free  from  all  taxes  whatfoever.     Virgins 
were  married  without  portions,  becaufe  neither  want 
fhould  hinder  a  man,  nor  riches  induce  him,  to  marry 
contrary  to  his  inclinations.^  When  a  marriage  was  agreed 
on,  the  hufband  committed  a  kind  of  rape  upoifi  his  bride, 
who  was  not  a  tender  raw  girl,  but  one  in  the  flower  of 
her  age,  and  fit  to  bring  healthy  children.     Hufbands 
went,  for  a  long  time,  fecretly  to  the  beds  of  their  wives, 
that  their  love  might  not  be  quickly  and  eafily  extin- 
guiihed.     Hufbands  were  allowed  to  lend  their  wives; 
but  the  kings,  however,  were  forbid  to  take  this  liberty. 
Some  other  laws,. of  the  like  nature,  there  were,  which 
it  is  not  neceflary  for  us  to  dwell  on,  becaufe,  as  they 
were  evidently  againft  modefty,  fo  they  were  far  from 
producing  the  ends  for  which  Lycurgus  defigned  them ; 
fince,  though  the  men  of  Sparta  were  generally  remark- 
able for  their  virtue,  the  Spartan  women  were  as  gene- 
rally decried  for  their  boldnefs,  and  contempt  of  decency. 
Under  the  fifth  table,  we  comprife  the  laws  relating  to 
eating*    It  was  the  caie  of  Lycurgus,  that,  from  their 
very  nonage  and  infancy,  the  Lacedaemonians  flibuld  be 
inured  to  conquer  their  appetites :  for  this  reafon  he  &* 
reeled,  that  nurfes  (hould  accuftom  their  children  to  fpare 
meals,,  and  now  and  then  to  failing;  that  they  (hould 
carry  them,  when  twelve  or-thirtcen  years  old,  to  thofe 
who  (hould  examine  their  education,  atid  who  fliould 
carefully  obferve  whether  tbey  were  not  afraid  to  reroam 
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alone  In  the  dark;  and  whether  they  had  got  over. ^11 
other  prejudices  and  weaknefles  incident  to  children.    He 
dire£):e4»  that  children  of  all  ranks  (hould  be  brought  up 
in  the  fa^ie  way;  that  none  ihould  be  mqre  faTOured  m 
foo.d  than  appther;  that  they  might  not,  even  in. their 
infancy^  p^erceivie  any  difference  between  poverty  and 
riches ;  but  confider  each  other  a5  equals>  and  even  as 
brethren,  to  whom  the  fame  portions  were  alBgned,  and 
who,  through  the  courfe  of  their  lives,  were  to  fare  alike. 
The  youths  only  were  allowed  to  eat  fleih ;  older  men 
eat  xSb^xt  black  broth  and  pulfe*    The  lads  flept  together 
in  chambers,  and  after  a  manner  fomewhat  refemblin^ 
that  ilill  inufe  in  Turky  for  the  Janizaries :  their  beds,  in 
the  fummer,  were  very  bard,  compofed  of  the  reeds 
plucked  from  the  banks  of  the  Eurotas:  in  winter  their 
beds  w^re  fofter,  but  by  np  oceans  downy,  or  fit  to  inr 
dulge  ifnmoderate  ileep.    They  e^f  all  together  in  pub- 
lic ;  and,  in  cafe  they  abftained  from  coming  to  the  tar 
blesj  they  wei:ie  fined.    Xenophon  remarks  of  this  infti- 
tution,  that  it  was  intended  to  ferve  for  a  kind  of  fchool', 
or  academy,  where  the  young  were  inftru£led  by  the  old  a 
the  former  relating  the  great  adions  that  had  been  per« 
formed  in  their  memoryt  and  exciting  the  growing  gene* 
ratiqn  to  the  Uke  atchievements.   Individuals  were  ftri£tly 
prohibited  from  eating  or  drinking  at  home,  before  they 
came  to  the  common  mejal ;  even  then  each  had  his.  pro- 
per portiop,  that  every  thing  there  might  be  trafifa£^ed 
with  gravity  and  decency.    The  principal  diih  was  the 
celebrated  black  broth,  compofed  of  vinegar,  blood,  <  fait, 
and  fome  other  ingredients^  not  at  all  calculated  to  indulge 
the  tafte  of  a  voluptuary.    If  they  were  moderate  in  their 
eating,  they  were  fo  in  their  drinking  alfo ;  the  Lacedv- 
xnonians  drank  only  to  quenqh  thirft :  as  for  drunkennefs, 
it  was  both  infamous,  and  feverely  punifhed ;  aird,  that 
young  men  might  conceive  the  greater  abhorrence  for 
this  fpecies  of  debauchery,  the  flaves  were  compeHed  to 
jdrink  to  excefs,.  that  the  oeaftlinefs  of  the  vice  might  ap- 
pear.   When  they  retired  from  the  public  meaE  they 
w^ere  not  allowed  <my  torches  or  lights,  becaufe  it  was 
cxpe£te49  that  men  who  were  perfeftly  fober,  ihould  he  *" 

able.tO]$nd  their  way  in  the  dark :  befides,  this  pnaAice 
gave  them  a  facility  of  marching  without  light,  a  quality     . 
very  ufef ul  to  them  in  time  of  war. , 

The  laws  relating  to  their  apparel  fall  under  the  fixth        VI. 
table.    There  was  no  diftinaion  in  drcfs  between  the  ^^^JJ^^T" 
f  ich  and  the  ppor :  they  neither  changed  their  faOiion,  ^f^lira^ 
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jftor  the  materials  of  thvlr  ^jrcftehts ; . A^  w^tt  fhad6 
wirmch  iM  ftrengtb,  not  for  g^Uai^tr^  find  iheir:  ahd  ti 
this  coftoin  even  thieir  kings  confo);lfieA,-  ^^  iitbtt  W 
tiling  eaudy  in  right  of  thieir  digftityi  bfai  were  cdntcntid 
to  diftinguiih  themfelTtsi^  by  ItheH-  VitfMy  ^ther  tli»ibjr 
their  robes.  The  ^ng  4atis  Word  i  ti»)rtc'till  tht^  ^me 
twelrr  years  oid ;  afterw^dk  ^^y  bad  i  dldik  |iTeh  thtmi 
iwfaicb  was  to  ferve  thenfi  il  ye&lr ;  aAd^lh^ir  cN^tbingtrl^, 
in  {^neral,  ib  thin,  fhlal  iei  L^«d%dibfti>an  ^i^R  bec^i 

froverfaiah  Boys  Wfere  allieays  ufed  tti  gii  Withoot  flioesj 
ub^  when  they  grei^r  up>  th^y  wi^re  induij^  MA  U, 
convenience^  it  the  matfttl^  bt  lift  thjiy  fed  r^qWrHIitj 
toutthcy  were  always  ittiired  «d  hid  and  t6  cKttib  hare-feJti 
the  flioes  they  wore  were  tof  tt  particular  forftr^  plaili  and 
ilirong,  and  denomifiiat^  Llici5hic.  -lldy^  were  i^ot  jp^ 
tnittf^  to  wear  their  half?  bUt  whiSfl  they  grew  up,  it 
Was  never  cut.  Baths  and  anoifUing  wei^e  hot  Much  til 
■ufe  among  the  Lacedteihbliians ;  Mht  rivW  Eurotas  fij? 
jlicd  -the  formteTi  and  eit^reife  the  fetter.  Ih  the  fii|^ 
j&owbVer)  their  fumptttairy  laW^  did  not:  hke  ^Wt  io 
ibiftjf  as  in  the  tity  ;  f§i?j  3#fe<gh  they  i*^t  to  war,  th^ 
"Wo^eptirple  habitl^  \  thidf  pfet  dft  ferowns^  whfen  they  wot 
fibo\it  to  «ngaf  e  the  enfcwy ;  thej^  h^d  alfo  rings  of  ir#j 
which  metM  Was  moft  efb>iemed  by  this  n^^,  Yous^ 
women  ^Ore  theit  ^e{U>  df  jerMhs,  only  w  their  knccsi 
or^' as'  Tome  think,  tiot  quitfc  fo  IdHUr  *  a  euftom  *which 
bodi  Greek  and  Roman  authors  c6Yifore  as  indecent 
fiold,  precious  ftone$,  and  other  coltly' 6^n^ments>  wcit 
peitnitted  only  to  common,  women;  which  perraiffibh 
wks  tke^Axiongeft  ^hibilion'to  woiheA  of "rirttJe,  or  foci 
listtihied  their  repntari<3in[.  Virgins  Wfent  ^broa'd  without 
'V^k$j  ^ith  which  married  wo^en,  on  the  contrary^  wei[t 
4ilways  icovisned.  In  certain  public  exetcifesi  to  whid 
^iris  *wcre  admitted,  they,  a^i  Well  "a^'^ the  ytjuttg  xncfti 
were  obliged  to  perform  naked.  ;     ..  \  • 

'. -  Stria  5>ediettce  to  tbeif  fnpeiiors  tlrks 'th^g^at  maxiin 
-iisctilcated  in  Spafrtlu  "  Thi§  they  lobk^  upoh  as  the  vtny 
baiSs  of  ^goverhment,  without  isrhich^n^ithir  laws  nor  m^ 
^liftrltes  avaited  tmth.  Oid  >^ge  #a^  i«  fndiAftaWe  titfe 
jH)  hbnour^  To  the  o*d  flien  the  y^nth  i^fe '  n^,  whenever 
udt£ycs(me'intfoahy<pu&lie'pla€e';  they  gave  way  to  them 
whetf^  they  «het  theriiift  theit^efe,  arlTd^erfe  filcht  ?ieB- 
ever  their  elders  fpoke.'  Ad  ail  cMldreit  Wire  IboJced  upon 
rfa?:  Ae  thildrcnof  ihe  ftate,  ft  all  the  old  itrcn  had  the  au- 
tfiortty  of  parents :  they  tfc|j'rfefeended  wh'atievef  they  faw 
anwfsy  mit<>nly  im  tlieif  bxvfe,  btrt  in  d*6r  fieoplc^s  c\iV 
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dren;  atid  by,  this  method;  Lycurgus  provided,  that,  as 
ybj^th  are  everywhere  apt  to  offend,  they  might  be  no 
where  wit;hout  a  monitor.  T?he  laws  went  ftill  farther: 
if  .an  old  "man  was  prefent  where  any  youth  committed  a 
&^ItJ,  and  did  not  reprove  him,  he  was  puniflied  (Equally 
i^th  tS^  delinquent.  Amongft  the  youths  there  wa$  one 
«f  their  own  body,  or,  at.moft,  two  vears  older  than  the 
refE,  who  was  ftyled  iren  :  he  had'autnority^  to  queftion  all 
their  aEllons,  to  loot  ftrifltly  to  their  behaviour,  and  to 
punHh  then>j  if  tliey  did  amifs;  neither  were  their  punifli- 
ments  lights  but,  on  the  contrary,  very  fevere,  fo  that  they 
■were  xmi^  liardy,  and  accuftomed  to  bear  ftripes,  and 
rough  ufage/  .  Silence  was  a  thing  highly  coriifnended  at  % 
Sparta,  where  modeily  wa$  held  to  be  a  moft  becoming 
virtue,. in  young,  people  9  nor  was  it  feft'raihed  only  to 
their,  wi^*^^  <ind  aftions,  but  to  their  very  Tooks  and  gef* 
tufes,LyffUFgus  having  particularly  dirdded,  that  thej' 
fiibuld  Ipokt  forward,  or  on  the  ground,  aad  that  thej 
llipufd  aJways  keep  their  hands  within  dieir  robes.  A 
ftupi4^  iflconfiderate  perfoui  one  who  would  not  liiten  to^ 
Sffiurui^iQn,  but  was  carclefs  of  whatever  the  world  might 
{ay  of  Kim7  the  Lacedaemonians  treated  as  a  difgrace  to 

,^Xn^.ftu<|iefi5  and*  learning  of  this  people  wi  colnprlfe  in      VIII. 
a^P'  ^^il^Xfh\^'^    The  plainnefs  of  their  manners,  and  i^«wj  r#- 
ififiir  properifity  to  war,  r€;ridered  the  Lacedaemonians  lefs^  V^^^ 
fonipr.tlie  fciences  than  the  feft  of  the  Greeks.    They  ^^i^ 
fdt^iyj^^^&Q  value  of  all  things  by  their  ufefuhiefs ;  and 
therefpre,  if  they  wrote  to  be  read,  and  fpoke'  to  be  under- 
^od>  it  was  air ' they  fQught-    For  this  the  Athenians^ 
9vKq  weiis  exceffively  vain  of  their  learning,  held  the  Spar« 
tans  in  gr^at  contepnpt  \  infomuch  that  Thucydides  hinv 
fclfi  in  drawing  tlje   charafter  of  Brafidas,  fay^,^  **  he 
ipoKe  well  enough  for  a  Lacedaemonian.'*    Thefe,  on  thiC 
contrary*,  valued  themfelves  no  lefs  on  their  rougbhefs, 
and  their, fteady  adherence  to  the  maxims  of  their  an* 
celt'ocs,  a$>  among  other  ihftances,  appears  from  this  anr 
fvvcr  of  ,a  Spartan  to  one  oiF  the  learned  Athenians,,  who 
upbraided  Jiim  with  the  ignorance  of  his  country^  •*  All 
yoii  fay  giay  be  true;  yet  it.  amounts  to  no  more,  th^ 
that  ,V^'^oly  amongft  the  Greeks  have  ieari>ed  np  cvij 
cuftoms',U'9,fn^you.      Arts  were  in  no  greater  cred/t  wit^i 
them  ti^aa.  fpience?.     A  foldier  was  the  onlv  reputable 

{irofeffion  |i|^' ^Sparta  5  X  mechanic,  or  hufbandriian,  was 
bbke^^ypon  with  conteniptv    Such  occupations  a^  vejrc 
l^^^q^y  tor' the  benefit  olf  the  conjimunity,  as  hufban- 
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dqr>  agriculture,  and  the  like,  were  left  to  their  ilaves,  the 
Helotes ;  but,  for  curious  arts,  that  were  fubfefvient  to 
luxury,  they  would  not  fo  much  as  fufFer  them  to  be  in- 
troduced in  their  city.  Thus  orators,  or  rhetoricians, 
augurs,  bankers,  and  dealers  in  money,  were  excluded. 
The  Spartans  admitted  no  theatrical  diverdons  among 
them;  they  would  not  bear  the  reprcfentation  of  evil, 
^ven  to  produce  good ;  but  other  kinds  of  poetry  were. al- 
lowed} provided  the  magiftratcs  had  the  perufal  of  pieces, 
before  they  were  introduced  to  the  public^ 

Abpve  all  things,  they  affe{ied  brevity  of  fpeech  j  and 
accuftopied  their  children  from  their  very  infancy,  never 
to  exprefs  thcn^felves  in  more  words  than  were  flridly  nc-< 
ceflary ;  whence  a  copcife  and  fententious  manner  of 
fpeaking  is  to  this  day  ftyled  Laconic.  In  writing  th^ 
ufed  the  fame  concifenefi^  \  of  which  we  have  a  fiffnaf  jh- 
i^ance  in  a  letter  of  Archidamiis  to  the  Eleans,  w:lien  he 
underftood,  that  they  ha4  fome  thoughts  of  ai&fiSng  the 
Arcad;an$  :  it  ran  thus  \  *^  Archidamus  to  the  Eleat)s';Jt  Is 

SK>d  to  be  quiet."    And  therefore  Epaminondas  thought, 
at  he  had  reafon  to  glory  in  having  forced  the  Spiutans 
to  abandon  their  monofyllables,  and  to  lengtheti  their  dif« 
courfes. 
.  .  Their  education  confifted  chiefly  in  giving  their  youth 

right  idc4s  of  men  and  things  :  the  iren,  or  mailer,  pror 
pofed  queftions  \  ^tnd  either  commended  the  anfwers  thtt. 
^  were  made  him,  or  reproved  fuch  as  anfwered'weailt. 

In  thefe  queftions  all  matterSt  either  of  a  trivial' or  ab- 
ftrufe  nature,  were  equally  avoided ;  and  they  were  con- 
fined to  fuch  points  as  wer^  of  the  higheft  importance  in 
civil  life ;  fuch  as.  Who  was  the  beft  man  in  the  city  ? 
Wherein  lay  the  merit  of  fuch  an  aftioq  ?  and.  Whether 
this  or  that  hero's  fame  was  well  founded  ?  Harmlefs 
raillery  was  greatly  encouraged ;  and  this,  joined  to  tbelr 
ihort  manner  of  fpeaking,  rendered  Laconic  replies  uni- 
yerfally  admired. 

Mufic  was  much  encouraged ;  but  they  adhered  to  that 
fpecies.  which  had  been  in  favoijr  with  their 'anc^ftors; 
find  they  would  not  permit  their  flaves  to  learn  either  the 
^ir  or  tne  words  of  their  moil  admired  pieces.  Though 
the  youth  of  th^  male  fex  were  much  cheriihed  and  bc-r 
)ovea,  a^'  thofe  th^t  were  to  build  up  and  continue  the  fu- 
ture glory  pf  the  ilate,  yet,  in  Sparta,  it  was  a  virtuous  and 
inodeil  affef^ion,  untinged  with  that  fenfuajiity  which  was 
fo  fcaqdalous  at  Athens.  The  good  efFe£bs  of  this  part 
pf  Lycurgus's  inititutionsf  were  feen  in  the  oiii^on  that 
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rcigncJ  among  his  citizens;  and  which  was  fo  cxtraor-, 
dinary,  that,  even  in'  cafes  of  competition,  it  was  hardly 
known,  that  rivals  bore  ill-will  to.  each  other  5  hut,  on' 
the  contrary,  their  love  to  the  fame  perfonlsegat  a  fecon- 
dary  fricndfliip  among  them felves,  and  united  them  in  all 
things,  which  might  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  perfon 
beloved. 

Young  men  were  encouraged  to  ffcal,  as  an  exer- 
cife  of  ftratagem  and  dexterity ;  but  if  they'  were  dctefted 
in  the  conveyance,  the-  mifcarriage  was  puniflied  with' 
great  feverity ;  not  dnly  to  render  them  more  cautious  foe 
the  future,  but  alfo  to  accuftom  or  inure  them  to  bear 
paid' without  flinching.'  .     ' 

Thecxercifes  inftitutedby'law  we  rank  linder  thfe  ninth  IX, 
table.  Iti  thcfe  all,  the  Greeks  Were  ettrcmely  careful  f  ^«w/  rg- 
but  the  Lacedaemonian^  beyond  the  reft :  for,  if  a  youth,  '^''»^  '• 
By  his  corpulfeficc,  or  aiiy  other  means,  became  unfit  for  '•^''"^v'^* 
tliefe  ex^rcifcs,  he  incurred  the  publi<i' contempt,  if  iiot 
banlfhment.  Hunting  was  the  nfual  diverfion  of  theiir 
children  ;  nay,  iit  was  made  a  part  of  their  education,  be- 
ckufd  it  had  a  tendency  to  ftrengthen  their  limbs,  and  to 
rchder  thofc  who  prafkifed  it,  fuppltt  and-fteet :  they  Irk^- 
wife  bred  up  dogs  for  the  chace  /MnfQi  great  care.  .  They 
had  a  kind  of. public  Varices,  in  which  they  exceedingly 
ddighted,  common  alike  to  virgins'  and  Young  men  r  in- 
deed, in  all  their  fports,' girls  were  alldwca  to  divert 
thenifelves  with  the  yOiiths ;  irifbmuch  that,  at  darting, 
thrcfwing  the  quoit,  pitching  the  bar,  'and  the  like  robuft 
diverfions,  the  women  were  as  dextrous: as  the  men.  For 
the  manifeft  peculiarity  of  this  proceeding  Lycurgus  at 
fignetl  no  other  reafpn,  than  that  he'fought  to  render 
women,  as  well  as  men,  ftrong  and  healthy,  that  the  chil« 
dren  they  brought  forth  might  be  fo  too.  Violent  exer- 
cifes,  and  a  laborious  kind  of  life,  were  only  enjoined  the 
youth  J  for,  when  turned  of  thirty,  they  were  exempted 
from  all  kinds  of  labour,  and  employed  themfelves  wholly 
either  in  affairs  of  ftate,  or  in  war;  They  had  a  method 
of  fcoixrging  young  lads  in  the  temple  of  Diana,  which, 
however  palliated,  was  certainly  unnatural  and  cruel. 
It  was  efteemed  a  great  honour  to  fuftain  thefe  flagella- 
tions without  weeping,  groaning,  or  fliewing  any  fenfe  pf 
pain ;  and  the  thirft  of  glory  was  fo  ftrong  in  thefe  young 
mirtds,  that  they  very  frequently  fufiered  death,  without 
ihedding  a  tear,  or  breathing  a  figh.  A  defire  of  over- 
coming all  the  weaknefies  of  human  nature,  and  thereby 
rendering  his  Spartans  not  only  fuperior  to  their  neigh- 
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bours^  but  to  their  own,fpeciels,  runs  througti  tlie  inffifu^' 
tlons  of  Lycurgixs;  wTiicTi  principjip,.  if  w.^I  Attended  to» 
tliorougbly,  accounts  for  then>y  and  witHout  attending  to! 
which  it  is  impoilible  to  account  for  them  at  alK  . 
.  The  tenth  table  fliall  comprehend  tKciJaVs  relpefting 
contrafts  and  money  matters.  Gold  sttid  ill vcr  were.  By 
the  conftitution?  of  I^)fcurgps»  made  of.  no  value  in  Sparta, 
ile  was  fo  well .  apprifed  of  tbe^av^rofilches,  tbat  be 
mad^  the  verv  poSeflion  of  them  penal ;  biit^  as  tHere  w^ 
no  living  without  fqpe  (ort  of  nxon0Y»  as  a  commoa  mca^* 
fixrc  or  llandaxd  of  the  worth  of  t!bing%"be  diredcd  ait 
iron  coinage,  wbci^by  the  Spartans  wcfofuppUcdiwitbtbfi 
ufeful  money,  apd^at.  the  fame  time^  :^^^^9  temjptstidir 
to  avarice  %  lor  a  very  fmall  fm^'^^w^sfu^ient  to  load  a 
couple  of  horfesy  and.a  araat  funi  mu{tll8(y^l>j5er^  ^^)t,)n, 
a  barn  or  warehiipufe.  J^nc  impobsttion  of  all  foreigqiiio^ 
nev  was  alfo  prohibited*  tbat  cdrrupiio^.  nijght  not  eateir 
under  .the  name  of  .conuaercc.  TTbc  mpft  apcient.njc-^ 
thqd  ,9f  dealing,  by  ,t»tt^,.  or  excliaitjge  of  0^9  Qoin^i^ 
for  another,  was  preferve^.by  law.in  Sparti*  lorijj  after >( 
had  Wii  out  of  datcjjif  eicry/otKc^ilate.  .^^  ibjter^  ''^S^ 
thing  forbi^  in .  tl\e  J^Vtan.  oommonw^ltji^  ^  wh^fc  ^fif 
had  alfo  a  law  ,^^ainft  alienation  of  ifoA^f  jctepfyig  pjrc* 
^m  jEron\  ioreiffngrs.  ^cven  w.Itljoiij; '^^Jjiiits  |6£  .tbcir 
9>yn  jpounfry,,  aiw  wgeii  their  authority 'iii^d  ql^ar^j^ir 
might  well  leeq^*  to'^xcufe  fhemK.r'thus^'.by  all  pof^Iiq 
kettd4.tycu|g|is  fought  tp::fl;ii^X  wt./i^orw^^  to 
oplige  his  citizens  tfX^^Q  uniply  and  irjuppewy*'  WthQW 
admitting  amongift  t{)^m  thofe  feeds  oi  luxury  skid  dlHen^ 
Con,  .whicti,.  he.fjiw,  .had  produced  Cugh^latol  ^^e^$LJ4 
th;C'region§  thrbugS.. which  W  ^raVellc^.     -  ,' 

Sucn  ot  the  laws  oi^  Sipart^ji  as.  iJel^teci  tp  courts  of  jut 
tlce,  may  tVbroug^-undtr  the^eley'erith'f^blel  NjbSpar-^ 
tan.  was  admitted  to  any.eoncerh  iii  tbeir  judicial^roieejitr 
Jngs  under  thiri^y  yej^i^s.Qf  age*  YciuiQ^'meji  Were  thougbt 
i^nnt  for  them  ^  and  it  w^s  even  K^fdi^n^ecent,  '^d  ofSl 
repute,  for  a  man  to  Kufy  himfelf  at.  the  tribunafs^.  w$«o 
be  hadvno  affairs  therfe  of  his  owij^.V  Bv  tliefe  rules,  I^- 
ctirgus- thought  to, fhut  out  Iitigiouit|e^,",,and  to.  prevent 
tl]at  miiltiplicity  of -fuits,  which  is  always  fatal  In  a  ftatc* 
As  young  people  were  not  permitted  to  .cnq^iire  about.tbe 
lawj  of  other  counuies,.,  and  as  tbey.w^eire  hindered  from 
Clearing  judicial  proceedings  in  tjijffr.pwfi^^urts^  fb  they 
were,  likewife.  forbiflden.  to  pate  any, c.iiquirics  cdncfxnr 
}ng^  or  to  end^avpur.  to  difcovef^'t&  reafpns  of  tke  livi 
by  which  tKemferves  were  governed".'*  Obedience  was  their 

duty, 
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iufy,  attcl  thkt '  alohe  they  were  eschorted  to  leafh.  Mdh 
of  abandoned  diaradbers,  lod  in  right  of  giviifig  tMt 
yi^t^s  in  xttpttt  dif  ptblic  affairs,  or  of  fpealcing  in  publid 
Jiffathbli^s  t  for  tlie  Spartans  would  not  believ^,  that  a  fAaA 
of  ab'afe  txiSLtz&tf  In  private  lifft,  vtroulct  ferve  his  coiXtittf 
ftott  inotives  of  true  patfiotifm. 

Thfc  rJiiHtary  laws  of  Sparta  ffiall  conipoftf  the  f\;t'elfUi      XII. 
felble.     The  thM^rf  aee  is  hot  ^'ell  afcertairied  ^/jatt-  ^^i  miU. 
eient  ^^riters:  fome  allege  that  np  .ijian  was  capable  of  tary  laws% 
fertlnfr  in  the  army  before  he'hhd  attaiiidd  his   thirtieth 

J"  rear  j  btit  t1ii§  P^y^\^  y^  ^  miltake,  lis  the  iiillitjLitida  itfelf 
ttiplies  a  flagranti  abfur^ityv  ,f]^ey  were  fdrbjddeni  tp 
tfi^ch  at  anytime  before  thfe'TuU-mooh  i  the  r'eafoft  bl 
Which  la^^is  very"  difficult  to 'be  dffcovered,  if  indeed  it 
liad  Ahv  rdafon  at  all;  or  was  iiot'ii^ther  founded  on  fomi 
fuperftitious  bpihron,  that  this'wa^  a  more  Iticky'coh- 
fthdure  than  any  other.  They  wgre  likewife  foroiddeft 
td  ught  often  againft.  the  fame  eiiemy ;  which  was  one  of 
the  yifeft  maxijiis  in  the  |)olitW;^l  lyfterh  of  Lycurgiiist 
!ih4  ^e  fliaTl  lee,  that  Agefilaus,f^by  ofFehdihg  agairift'  it, 
^droyed  the  power,  of  his  country^  and  loft  lier  that  au^ 
tlidrity,  .Whlchi  for  rpahjf  ages/ me  mairitairied  oveY  t)^ 
fdtt  of  Greece ;  forj  by  condnually  warring  agaihft  the 
Th^bahs,' to  whoni  he  had  aii  hivieterate  hatred,  he  at 
lift  bfeat  tl^eih  ih^o  the  knpwlege  of  the  att  of  war,  and 
Mabl^  tiiem.  under  the  command  of  Epaniihohdas.  td 
xA^ihtsLih  for  a  ctinic  the  principality  of  Greece.  Maritihife 
affiirs  they  were  forbidden  to  riieddl^  with ;  tliough  ttie 
llfeceffity  01  things  compelled  themi  in  procefs  of  time,  to 
tlanfgfefs  this  iriftitution,  an^,  by  degrees,  to  transfer  td 
themfelves  as  Well  the  dominion  at  fea  as  at  land,  as  has 
been  already  Ihe'wn  in  the  Athehiah  hiftory :  but,  aifter 
^he  Peloponnfeiian  war,  they  again  neglefted  naval  aiffaird. 
from  a  |)erhiai(ion,  that  &ilors  and  ftrangers  corrupted 
thdfe  withVwhorinr'tfeey  converfed.  As  they  nev^i:  forti-^ 
feed  Sparta^  they  were  not  teady  to  undertake  fieged ; 
fighting  in  the  field  was  their  proper  province,  and,  while 
the^  could  dvercoine  their  enemies  there,  they  rightly 
fcbnceived,  that  nothing  could  hurt  them  at  home.  In 
tiriic  of  war,'  they  relaxed  fomewbat  of  their  ftnifl  m^-p 
her  of  living,  in  which  they  "were  fingular.  The  trii^ 
reafon  for  this  wa^,  in  aU  probability,  that  war  nlight  be 
Icfs  burdcnforhe  to  them  ;  for,  as  we  have  more  than  once 
pbferyed,  a  ftrong  defire  to  render  them  bold  arid  warlike 
was  the  reigning  paiSon  of  their  legiflator.  They  were 
|bfbidden  to  remain  long  encamped  in  the  fame  place,  as 
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well  to  hinder  their  being  furprifed^  .as  tliat  tb^y  might  M 
more  troublefome  to  their  enemies,  by  w^Mng  every  cor« 
ner  o^  their  country.  Tfiey  flept  all  nigjkt  in  their  ar- 
mour; but  their  outguards  were  not  allowed  their  fhieldS| 
that,  being  unprovided  of  defence,  they  might  not  yield 
to  the  temptation  to  fleep.  Ip  all  expeditions^,  they  were 
careful  in  the  performance  of  religious  rites  i  and,  after 
their  evening  meal,  the  foldiers  fung  together  hymns  to 
their  gods.  When  they  were  about  to  engage,  the  king 
facrificed  to  the  Mufes,  that,  by  their  aSiftance,  they 
might  be  enabled  to  perform  deeds  worthy  of  being  re- 
corded to  lateft  times.  Then  the  army  advanced  in  order 
to  the  found  of  flutes,,  which  played  the  hymn  of  Cafion 
The  king  himfelf  fung  the  paean,  which  was  the  fignal  to 
charge.  The  foldiers  were  fure  either  to  die  or  conquer : 
indeed  they  had  no  other  choice  ;  for,  if  they  fledj  they 
were  infamous,  and  in  danger  of  being  flarn  even  by  their 
own  mothers,  for  difgrapihg  their  families.  Hiftory  in- 
forms us,  that  a  Spar  tan*  Jady,  on  the  news  of  her  fen's 
having  fled  from  a  battle,  wrote  hiin  this  ihort  letter, 
*'  Famefpcaks  illof  you:  eflface  it,  orbenpmore."  Th^ 
Spartan  women  never  lamented  over  hufbahds  or  fons,  if 
they  died  honourably  in  the  field  5  but  deplored  the  (ham^ 
brought  bii  their  hqufe,  if  eith^  efpapedby  flight.  The 
throwing  away  a  (hield  alfo  induced  infamy';^  and  mo* 
thers,  when  they  embraced  their  departing  fons,.  were 
wont  to  caution  them,  that  they  flioulcl  eitber..rcturn  arm- 
(pd  as  they  were,  or-be' "brought  back  lb  ^hen  they  werQ 
dead ;  for,  as  we  have  ohferved,  fuch  as-  were  flain  in 
tattle  were  neverthelefs  buried  in  their  own  country. 
When  their  enemies  began  to  fly,  they  puffued  no  longer 
than  till  viftory  was  afcertained  j  becaufe  they  would  feem 
fo  fight  rather  for  the  honour  of  conquering,  than  of  put- 
ting their  enemies  to  death.  According  to  their  ancient 
rules  of  war,  they  were  bound  not  to  fpoil  the  dead  bo- 
dies of  their  enemies  \  but,  in  procefs  of  time,  this,  and 
indeed  niany  others  of  their  moft  excellent  regulations, 
fell  into  difufe.  He  who  overcame  by  ftratagem,  offered 
up  an  ox  to  Mars  ^  whereas  he  who  conquered  by  forcCj 
offered  up  only  a  cock  j  the  former  atchievemcnt  being 
efteemed  more  manly  than  the  latter.  After  forty  years 
fervice,  a  man  was,  by  law,  no  longer  require4  to  go  into 
the  field  i  and  confequently,  if  the  military  age  was  thirty, 
the  Spai;tans  were  not  held  invalids  till  they  were  feventy. 
Thus  ,we  have  comprifed  the  moft  confiderable  of  the 
Spartan  laws  in  twelve  tables.  Some  indeed  we  have 
.        *  .  ^  omitted, 
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emitted,  becaufe  we  ftall  be  obliged  to  fpeak  of  their  be- 
ing enafted  clfewhere  ^. 

'  On  the  whole,  notwithftanding  all  that  has  been  faid 
In  praiFe  of  thefe  inftltutions,  both  by  ancients  and  mo- 
dems, we  cannot  help  thinking  they  were  planned  by  a 
man  who  had  but  a  confined  knowlege  of  human  nature 
in  general;  and  was  an  utter  ftrangcr  to  the  finer  fenfe- 
tions  of  the  foul.  In  this  fcheme,  there  was  very  little, 
if  any,  room  left  for  the  cultivation  of  the  mind  or  un- 
derftanding;  all' decency  was  profcribed;  barbarity  ren- 
dered familiar ;  and  all  thofe  tendernefles  that  humanize 
fociety,  were  ftranglcd  as  it  were  in  the  birth.  The  con- 
ftitution  was  a  molt  unnatural  effort  of  fpeculation,  found- 
ed upon  the  mifery  of  the  individuals  that  conftituted  the 
community:  for  if  the  Spartans  were  free,  with  refpe£t 
to  other  nations,  they  were  flaves  to  their  own  legiilature. 
In  a  word,  it  was  a  difcipline  calculated,  not  for  a  free 
people  who  had  a  right  to  cultivate  the  powers  of  reafon^ 
and  tafte  the  nobleft  enjoyments  of  life  but,  for  the  def- 
pirate  militia  of  a  defpotic  tyrant,  who  wants  to  extinguifh 
every  fentiment  :of  hiunanity,  and  produce*  a  contempt  of 
life  by  dripping  it  of  all  its  comforts. 

Lycurgus  did  not  commit  his  laws  to  writing,  but  oblig- 
ed all  individuals  to  learn  them  by  heart ;  and  that  they 
might  make  the  ftronger  impreffion,  he  ftyled  them  rhe- 
trae,  or  divine  JattSf ions ^  communicated  to  him  by  Apollo. 
It  is  not  clear,  whether  or  not  he  was  the  author  of  that 
political  expedient  for  leiTening  the  number  of  their  flavesf 
called  cryptia,  i.  e.  the  amhufcade^  when  the  flaves  were  ^fhe  eryp- 
thought  too  numerous.    Such  as  had  the  care  of  edu-  /iVi>  what^ 
eating  the  Spartan  youth,  felefled  the  ftouteft  of  them,  andh»w 
and,  having  armed  them  with  daggers,  fent  them  out  to  /*^'t^'*'* 
deftroy  their  unhappy  flaves,  either  by  furprifing  them  in 
the  night,  or  falling  upon  them  in  the  day  when  they  were 
at  their  work,    and  defencelefs.     Plato  condemns  this 
law ;  and  Plutarch  denies,  that  it  was  made  by  Lycurgus, 
whereas  Ariftotle  exprefly  lays  it  to  his  charge;    but, 
when  or  however  it  was  made,  it  was  indubitably  a  cruel, 
unneceflTary  expedient,  in  all  refpe^fts  unworthy  of  a  vir- 
tuous people  *  (X).  J 

y  Plutarch,  in  Vit.  Lycurg.  $c  in  Inftitut.  Lacon.  Ariftot.  Polit« 
Plat,  de  Legib.  &  de  Repub.  Xeooph.  Inftit.  Lac.  ^lian.  Var. 
Hift.    Herac,  Pont,  in  Fragm.  *  Plut,  inVit.Lycurg.    Plato 

(de  Legib.  lib.  i.  p.  633. 

(X)  The  flaves  of  Lacedz-  ginally  a  free  people,  whom 
faqn  were  called  Helotes,  ori-    the  Spartans  fubdued  and  en- 

flaved. 
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|t  16  pQt  to  be  iU|^o&d>  that  fueb  ^xtrfiaxifin^TY  dx^geft. 
could  be  wrought  in  a  country  without  any  oppofitlop  ; 
pekhj^r  iBdeed  were  they ;  for,  when  I^jrcurgus  proceeded 
to  the  divi^on  of  property,  a  great  fe4itiou  f^rof^,  where-' 
in  at  la(t  the  people  proceeded  to  blpws  ^  an4  -h^  fpund 
himfelf  obliged  to  qqk  (bP  ^flembly,  in  order  to  fly  to  a^ 
{v^Ctwry^  Some  of  them^  however,  plofely  pwue^ 
him,  ^nit  among(^  the.  I'^ik,  one  Alcan^r,  a  yoimg  no« 
bleman  of  9  generous,  but  too  hafty  difpofitipiiy  who 
ftruck  him  on  the  eye,  and,  as  fome  fay,  beat  it  pf^t.  The 
legiilator  then  ftQppe4«  ?ud,  (hewing  bis  face  all  cpTeied 
with  blppd,  the  pepple  w;ere  fhocked^  isxmcd^^tfilf  ai^ed 


jjaved.  Liberty  and  .flavery 
were  faid  to  be  in  extremes  at 
Sparta  j  none  were  fo  perfe&ly 
free  a$  the  citizens  pf  Lacepla- 
mon,  nor  any  fuch  defpicable 
Hvrei  as  thefe  Hclotes.  They 
woro  dog-ikin  banneti,  and 
fheanftin  Tefts ;  they  were 
fprbaddento  learn  any  liberal 
arty  or  to  perform  any  ^(k 
wx>rchy  of  their  mailers:  when 
dieir  lords  were  fo  difpofed, 
thefe  poor  men  were  ohliged  to 
dri^k  themfelves  drunk,  that 
the  finee-born  Spartans  might 
fee  the  beaftlinefs^of  that  vice 
HI  their  behaviour.  Once  a 
dity  rhey  Fcceived  a  certain 
number  of  ftripes,  left  they 
ihould  forget  they  wece  flaves ; 
s^  to  prown  all,  they  were 
liable  to  this  cryptia,  which 
was  fuie  to  be  executed  on.  all 
fuch  as  fpoke,  looked,  or  walk- 
ed like  free  men.  The  ephori, 
after  they  were  inftituted,  at 
their  coming  intp  ofSce,  de- 
clared war  again  ft  them  ;  a- 
gaitlft  whomF  Againft  poor 
Qaked  flaves,  who  tilled  their 
lands,  drefted  their  food,  and 
did  all  thofe  oiices  for  them 
which  they  were  t96  proud  to 


do  for  themfelves,  Plutarch, 
accorfiii\g  to.  (guftom,  cndea* 
vours  to  place  all  this  cruelty 
far  lower  than  the  times  of  Lji 
curgus ;  and  alleges,  that  it 
was  introduced  on  account  of 
the  Helotes  J<»nlng  with  the 
Meifenians  afteraienibleeartk'* 
quake,  whereby  a  great  part 
of  Laoedsesnon  was  over^ 
throw^i;  but  iEliAa  te\^  us  ez- 
preily,  that  it  was  tl^e  com* 
mon  opinion  in  Cueepe,  tKat 
this  very  earthquake  was  a 
judgement  from  heaven  upoa 
the  Spartans  for  treadng  thefe 
Helotes  with  fuch  inhumanity 
(i).  ThuCydides  gives  us  a 
glaring  inftance  of  the  inhu* 
numityof  the  Lacedmnoniaas 
towards  thefe  poor  men;  he 
fays,  tb^  about  two  thouCmd 
of  thein,  beifig. manumitted  by 
law,  fpr  their  great  ferviceia 
the  Peloponneuan  ^'ar,  were 
crowned  with  garlands,  led 
about  to  the  temples,'  and  en- 
tertained with  ftiews ;  after  all 
which  they  difappeared  on  a 
fudden,  nor  coudd  any  body 
ever  tell  what  became  of 
them  (2), 


(i)  Vide -ffilian.  Hift.  Var.  lib.  iii* 
PelopQnncf,  lib*  iv. 


(1}  Thttcyd.  deBello 

bis 
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liis, pardon,  and  d^elivcred  up  Alcandgr  into  his  hands,  to 
be  treated  as' he  ftiouid  think  fit.  tijrcurgus  accepted  the 
propofal,  aod  carried  Alcander  home  with  him,  whete, 
.injiead  of  punifhing,  or  even  reproving  him  harflily,  he  re- 
.ceived  him  as  his  attendant,  caufed  him  to  wait  on  him  at 
meats,  and  kept  him  always  near  his  perfon.  This  mild- 
jitfs  was  of , great  Temcc  to  them  both  5  for  Alcandef, 
won  by  his  affability, "became  his  greateft  admirer;  a 
change  which  wrought  effeftually  on  the  minds  of  the 
people,  and  engaged  them  to  receive  as  oracles  the  in^ 
^rvi£lions  of  J^ycurgus.  A  new  law  was  immediately  en- 
a£fced,  that  nfo  weapon  whatfoever,  not  even  fb  much  as 
.a  ftaff,  fiiouid  ht  broiight  into  their  afTemblies,  or  publip 
councils*. 

When  Lycurgus  had  fully  pcrfefied  his  plan,  and  Method 
niourldejd  the  commonwealth  into  that  form,  which  he  token  by 
thought  moift  eligible,  his  next  care  was  to  render  this  *^^  UgtM^ 
'iixed  and  ftable,  and  to  prevent  his  countrymen  from  *il]^^ 
overturning  that  ftrufture  which  he  had  raifed,  and  relapf- 
ing  into  that  ftat;e  which  he  had  been  at  fuch  pains  to  new- 
model.  A/ter  iomt  time,  he  devifed  a  method  of  effeft- 
ing  it,  whifA  Was  this :  he  called '  a  general  aflembly, 
urherein  he  declared,  that  he  now  thought  every  thing  was 
brought  into  itis  proper  order,  and  that  there  remained  but 
one  point  to  be  fettled,  which  yf^s'  i^ndeed  of  the  higheft 
importance,  and  what  he  coiled  not  acquaint  them  with,  till 
he  had  confiiited  the  orajrie  at  Delphi ;  to  which  place  he 
was  ready  to  go,  provided  they  would  engage  themfelves  .. 
]to  obferve  hi$  rhetrse  inviolably  till  his  return.  To  this  pro- 
pofal all  ranks  and  degrees  of  people  readily  aflented  j  and, 
to  bind  their  aflent,  Lycurgus  took  an  oath  upon  the  fpot 
from  the  two  kings,  the  fenate,  and  the  commons ;  then 
he  fet  out  for  Delphi.  There  he  propofed  this  queftion 
to  the  oracle  :  **  Will  the  laws  eftabliflied  in  Sparta  make 
that  city  virtuous  and  happy  ?"  The  refponfe  was,  *^  The 
laws  given  to  Sparta  are  excellent,  and  the  city  fhall  con- 
tinue in  the  higheft  renown,  while  it  obferves  the  polity 
of  Lycurgus."  This  declaration  he  took  in  writing,  and 
fcnt  to  Sparta ;  when  he  had  facrificed  a  fecond  time  to 
Apollo,  and  folemnly'taker^  leave  of  his  friends,  and  fon, 
he  determined  with  himfelf  to  put  an  end  to  his  life  by 
fafting,  that  the  Lacedaemonians  might  never  have  it  in 
their  power  to  free  themfelves  from  the  oath  which  they 
had  taken.    Hea'ccb^dingly  ftarvcdhimfeif  to  death,  ^nd  Hudeaiht 

^'  Plut.  tibi  fupra#   '   ' 
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died  a  viftim  to  all  the  cnthufiafm  of  patriotic  zeal  fof 
the  laws  he  had  eftabliflicd.  His  bones  were  carried  to 
Sparta,  apd  buried  under  a  plain  tomb,  which,  as  a  mark 
of  the  divine  favour,  Plutarch  fays,  was  afterwards  blafted 
with  lightning  ;  an  accident  peculiar  to  Lycurgus,-  and 
Euripides,  the  poet.  The  Spartans,  to  do  honour  to  his 
memory,  erefted  a  temple  to  him,  where  they  facrificed 
annually.  But,  after  all  this  pompous  account,  Plutarch 
himfelf  acknowleges,  that  authors  are  not  well  agreecff 
how  or  where  this  good  man  died.  Some  fay  he  ended 
bis  days  at  Cirrha ;  ApoUothemis  aiErmed,  that  he  died 
at  Elis ;  Timaeus  and  Ariftoxenus  agree,  that  he  finifhed 
bis  days  in  Crete :  the  latter  fays,  the  inhabitants  ihewed 
his  tomb.  Ariftocrates,  the  fon  of  Hipparchus,  wrote 
likewife,  that  he  died  in  Crete ;  but  he  added,  that  by 
the  direftion  of  Lycurgus,  the  perfons  with  whom  he 
lodged  burnt  his  body,  and  fcattered  the  aflies  in  the  air, 
and  on  the  fea,  that  they  might  never  be  tranfported 
to  Lacedaemon,  to  prevent  the  people  from  imagining 
themfelves  releafed  from  their  oath.  He  left  one  fon, 
named  Antiorus ;  who  dying  without  iffue,  his  race  be- 
came extin£k.  His  relations  and  friends  held  an  annual 
afTembly  in  commemoration  of  him,  and  that  they  might 
celebrate  his  virtues,  and  mutually  exhort  each  other  to 
the  imitation  of  them.  The  days  of  this  meeting  were, 
in  honour  of  the  legiflator,  ftyled  Lycurgides  *  (Y). 
ne  reign  From  the  death  of  Lycurgus,  the  Lacedaemonian  hiftory 
lausand  ^^*  ^^^  ^  ^®"S  time,  very  perplexed,  there  being  no  other 
TeUdus*  materials  from  whence  it  may  be  colle<fled,  than  fcattered 
paflages  of  ancient  authors,  which  we  (hall  collet  and 
arrange  as  well  as  we  are  able.  Charilaus  made  war  on 
the  Arjgiyes ;  but  with  little  fuccefs.  He  afterwards  fell 
on  the  Tageatae,  a  people  of  Arcadia:  but,  in  this  war, 
alfo,  he  proved  unfuccefsful ;  for  he  was  taken  prifoner 
in  a  battle,  which  'was  won  chiefly  by  the  valour  of  the 
women ;  and,  to  purchafe  his  freedom,  was  conftrained 
to  take  a  folemn  oath,  that  he  would  never  make  war  on 
this  people  any  more ;  which  oath,  however,  he  did  not 

a  Plut.  in  Vit.  Lycurg. 

(Y)  The  life  of  Lycurgus  thofe  of  feveral  other  Spar- 
was  the  firft  which  Plutarch  tan  chiefs,  we  have  a  treatife 
publifhed,  who  feems  to  have  of  his  on  the  laws  and  cufloms 
had  a  great  opinion  of  the  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and 
Spartans,  and  their  cudoms;  another  of  Laconig  apoph- 
ioTy    befides   this    life,'    and  thegms, 

I  '  ftriaiy 
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ftriftly  obfcrve  **.  He  then  turned  bis  arms  againft  the 
Achseans^  who  had  taken  from  the  Lacedsemonians  fe* 
veral  frontier  towhs,  which  he  and  his  colleague  Teleclus 
recovered.  Among  thefe  were  Amyclas,  Pharis,  and 
Geronthra  :  they  firft  they  razed ;  the  inhabitants  of  the 
other  two  cities,  by  agreement,  were  permitted  to  retire 
out  of  Peloponnefus.  Such  were  the  military  exploits  of 
Charilaus  or  Charillus.  He  retained  always  a  great  reft^ 
peft  for  his  tutor  Lycurgus,  as  appears  from  feveral  of  bi$ 
layings,  which  have  reached  our  times ;  for,  being  once 
afked  why  Lycurgus  had  made  fo  few  laws,  he  apfwered^ 
^*  Men  of  few  words  need  but  few  laws :"  and,  it  being 
demanded  of  him  what  kind  of  polity  he  held  to  be  moft 
complete,  **  That,"  faid  he,  **  wherein  moft  of  the  citi^  - 
zens  contend  in  virtue,  without  difturbing  each  dther*.*' 
His  colleague,  of  the  other  regal- houfe,  was  Teleclus,  ^  ^ 

princ^of  no  fhining  qualifications,  and  unfortunate..  Be* 
ing  tild,  before  he  fuccecded  to  the  crown,  by  fome  whp 
fought  to  flatter  him,  that  his  father  had  fpoken  flightingly 
of  him,  he  anfwcred,  "  That  he  was  forry  fpr  it  j  becaufe 
he  would  not  have  fpoken  in  that  manner  without  caufc  **•'*' 
His  death  gave  occ]a(ion  to  the.  Mefienian  w^r  ^  but,  after  ^rh^tgmvt 
what  manner,  canijot  eafily  be  determined.  There  was,  rife  tQth$ 
it  f^^ems,  a  temple  of  Diana  feated  on  th^e  marchfes  be-  ^^ff^^^ 
tween  Laconia  and  MeiTenia,  tp  which  the  inhabitants  of  ^^' 
both  countries  reforted.  Some  Spartan  virgins,  repairing 
thither,' were  violated  by  the  MeiTenians ;  and  Teleclus^ 
endeavouring  to  prevent  this  outrage,  was  flain ;  the  wo* 
men  alfo  famiflied  thcmfelves  to  death  :  this  is  the  Spar- 
tan acco^unt  of  the  tranfadion.  The  Meflenians  report  it 
thus ;  that  Teleclus,  intending  to  furprife  fome  oi  the 
principai  perfous  of  their  country,  went  thither,  with  4 
number  of  his  friends,  in  female  habits,  with  poniai*d* 
concealed  under  their  clo^rhs ;  and  thajt  a  fray  happening* 
Teleclus  and  fome  of  his  alTociatps  were  flain.  Ibc 
.original  quarrel  betwixt  the  Spartans  and  MefTenians, 
arofe  from  a  private  fraud,  19  the  fale  of  certain  cows  by 
Euephnes,  a  Lacedaemonian,  who  aggravated  his  breact 
of  truft  by  rhurdering  the  fon  of  Polycharcs,  the  Mefle* 
iiian,  who  was  the  proprietor  of  the  cattle^  This  man 
went  feverai  times  to  demand  juftice  at  Sparta,  but  met 
■with  nothing  but  infults  and  harm  ufage.     Thus  provpkcd^ 
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he  refolvcd  to  take  vengeance  on  the  whole  nation  i;  all 
''  accordingly  alTaflinatcd  all  the  Lacedaemonians  whx)fell 

i^  in  his  way.     Thefe  private  outrages  naturally  produced 

national  animofity,  and  paved  the  way  for  a  rupture  be^ 
tween  the  two  ftates. 
IThi  reigus  To  Charilaus  fucceeded  his  fon  Nicatrder,  whe  reigned 
9f  ttican-  thirty-nine  years  ;  and  in  the  thirty-fdurth  year  of  whofe 
reign  was  celebrated  the  firft  Olympiad  He  is  faid  to 
have  carried  on  the  war  with  the  Argives,  and  to  have 
obtained  many  advantages  over  them  ^'but,  for  other  |;re3t 
anions  of  his  life,  they  are  not  recorded.  NTeleclushad 
for  his  fucccflbr  his  fon  Alcamencs,  who,  with  hrs  coi* 
league  before  mentioned,  fent  to  the  Meffenians  to  de- 
mand juftice  againft  Folychares,  and  that  he  fliould  bede^ 
livered  up.  The  Meffenians  were  at  that  time  governed 
by  Androcles  and  Antiochus,  brothersv  The  formejrwas 
much  againft  complying  on  any  terms  with  the  requeft^ 
the  Lacedsemonrans,  alleging,  that  they  were  Ae  aggret 
fcrs,  and  therefore  ought  firft  to  do  juftice.  The  latttf 
was  averfe  to  hazarding  the  public  fafety,.  on  account  of  a 
.private  perfon  ;  and  therefore  declared,  that  he  wouM 
give  up  jPolychares,  rather  than  break  with  the  Spartafli* 
The  difputes  on  this  occafion  rofe  fo  high,  that  from 
words  they  came  to  blows,  and  Andro*clcs  was  flain  in  the 
conteft.  Antiochus,  now  reigning  alone,  immediatelf 
fent  ambaffadors  to  Sparta,  befeeching  the  king  and  fe- 
nate'to  confider,  that  they  were  originally  of  the  fame 
ftock,  and  that  therefore  they  ought  to  avoid  making  war 
on  every  flight  provocation ;  offering,  in  the  prefent  afef 
to  leave  the  decifion  of  this  matter  either  to  the  Argives^ 
who  were  their  common  allies,  to  the  Amphidyonian 
council,  or  to  the  fenate  of  areopagus,  at  Athens.  Tbe 
Spartans  made  no  reply  to' thefe  deputies;  and,  while 
things  were  in  this  fituation,  Antiochus  died,  and  was 
fucceeded  in  his  dominions  by  his  fon  Euphaes.  To  kirn 
the  Lacedaemonians  made  no  complaint  \  neither  ^t^  thef 
renounce  their  correfpondence  with  the  Meffenians  j  yet 
were  they  all  this  time  providing  fecretly  for  the  war,  and, 
when  all  things  were  ready,  engaged  in  it,  without  givi^Jg 
the  leaft  notice.  Before  they  proceeded  to  hoftilities,  the 
kings  and  fenate  called  a  general  affembly ;  in  which  the 
troops,  appointed  for  the  war,  took  a  folemn  oath  never 
to  return  home,  till  they  had  entirely  conquered  Mef- 
fenia ;  a  cirpumftance  which  fhewed,  that  this  was  a  ^^ 

of  ambition  rather  thail  juftice,  and  intended  not  to  re- 
paid 
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|)»air  tbeir  own  injuries,  but  to  fubdue  the  coantt^  of 
itheir  neighbours*. 

AlcaWiies>  king  of  Sparta,  atthfe  head  of  a  complete  Yr,  of  Fl^ 
iarmy,  entered  the  Meffenian  territory  fuddenly,  and  by      1696. 
night ;  in  confequence  of  which  irruption  he  eafily  fur-  Ante  Chr. 
prifed  the  city  of  Amphea,  the  gates  of  which  were  open-       ^**  _ 
ed  asufual,  the  inhabitants  not  having  the  leaft  fufpicion  xheMtA 
of  what  after\vards  happened;     The  Spartans  behaved,  on  [emanwar 
this  occaGon,  very  cruelly  \  they  ilew,  without  di{):in£lioh,  commenah 
all  who  came  in  their  way  ;  nor  did  even  temples  or  altars 
afford  a  fanftuary  to  fuch  as  fled  thither  for  protection* 
^he  convenient  fituation  of  the  city,  which  the  Lacedse^- 
monians  knew"  would  ferve  them  as  a  proper  magazine 
duriog  the  war,  tempted  them  to  this  exploits  and,  in  all 
probability,  engaged  them  to  treat  the  pe'ople  thus  harflily^ 
that  they  might  make  themfelves  abfolutely  jnafters  of  it 
and  its  diiltidls^     Euphaes,  the   Meifenian  king,  on  the 
.firft  news  of  this  extraordinary  ftroke,  affembled  his  peo* 
pie,  and,  taving  encouraged  them  to  keep  up  their  fpirits, 
and  not  to  fuppofe  that  all  was  loft  becaufe  Aniphea  was    . 
in  the  hands  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  he  likewife  gave 
them  his  opinion  of  the  war,  and  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  might  carry  it  on  with  a  probability  of  fucccfs :  h(^ 
obferved,  that  the  Lacedaemonians  were  not  only  brave, 
but  were  alfo  bred  to  war  as  to  a  trade  ;  nay,  were  indeed 
.unacquainted  with  any  thing  elfe  j  whence  he  inferred, 
that  it  was  by  no  means  prudent  for  them  to  engage  in 
pitched  battles  with  fuch  an  enemy.    WherefBre  his  coun- 
fei  was,  that  they  (hould  carry  on  a  defcntive  war,  in  the 
beft  manner  they  were  able,  till,  by  degrees,  they  acquired 
experience  enough  to   fight   the  Spartans    upon   equal 
terms.     The  Meffcnians,  following  his  advice,  maintain* 
cd  a  defenfive  war  for  three  years,  in  which  they   fuf* 
fcred  the  Spartans  to  obtain  very  few  advantages  over 
them.     In  the  fourth  year  Euphaes  ventured  an  engage* 
ment,  but  it  was  with  grea\  circumfpe£lion ;  for,  having 
entrenched  his  beft  troops,  he  drew  out  his  hof  fe  and  light- 
armed   forces,    fkirmifhing    with  thefe  ;  >and  when  the- 
Spartans  drew  nearer,  and  thought  to  have  brought  him  . 
to  a  general  battle,  he  withdrew  his  army  behind  his  en- 
trenchments.    As  the  Spartans  had  no  materialsfoi  filling 
up  the  ditch  which  lay  before  his  works,  they  were  con- 
flrained  to  retire  ;  and,  (honly  after,  returned  to  their  own 
country,  where  they  met  with  a  very  cool  reception,  on 
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accouot  c^  the  oath  which  they  and  their  forces  had 
taken,  never  to  return  till  they  had  thoroughly  (educed 
Meflenia^  A  very  (hort  time  after  this  event,  ooth  the 
kings  died*  As  to  Nicander,  we  find  little  of  him  in  an* 
dent  authors  more  than  has  been  already  melitioned; 
with  refpeft  to  Alcamenes,  Plutarch  hath  preferved  fomc 
paflages  of  his  life,  which  (hew  that  he  was  a  wife  and 
gentle  prince  *. 

Alcamenes  and  Nicander  w^re  fuccceded  by  their  fons 
Polydorus  and  Theopompus.  With  thefe  princes  the 
Spartans  entrufted  a  new  army,*  with  exprefs  inftrudions 
not  to  z&  as  their  predeceflbrs  had  done,  but  to  put  their 
country  in  poflTeffion  of  a  prize  which  (he  had  fo  long  de- 
fired.  The  Meflenians,  under  the  command  of  Euphaes 
their  prince,  no  longer  fled  from  their  enemies,  as  hitherto" 
had  been  their  cuitom,  but  prepared  to  give  them  battle 
as  foon  as  a  proper  opportunity  offered.  It  was  not  long 
before  they  had  occauon  to  make  trial  of  each  other's  va- 
lour :  the  Lacedsemonians  then  marched  towards  the  ene« 
my  in  battalia ;  Theopompus  commanding  the  right  wing, 
and  Polydorus  the  left.  The  Meflenians  difpofed  their 
army  fo  as  beft  to  oppofe  the  Spartans,  Antander,  and 
their  king  Eupkaes,  commanding  their  left,  and  Pytha- 
ratus  their  right.  The  engagement  was  very  obftinatc, 
the  center  in  both  armies  remaining  firm  ;.the  right  wihg 
of  the  Spartan  army  was  routed  by  Euphaes,  as  was  the 
right  wing  of  the  Meffenian  army  by  Polydorus,  Pytha- 
ratus,  their  general,  being  flain.  Thefe  advantages,  how»- 
ever,  were  fo  inconfiderable,  that  neither  party  dared 
to  purfue  the  other ;  and  the  next  day  a  truce  was  agreed 
to,  that  both  fides  might  have  leifure  to  withdraw  and 
bury  their  dead :  after  which  the  Spartans,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  inftru£):ions  they  had  received,  thought  proper  to 
return  home,  the  conqueft  of  Meflcnia  appearing,  by  this 
time,  a^thing  imprafticable  for  the  prefent  \  The  great 
refiftance  the  MeflTenlans  made  on  this  fecond  invafioni 
determined  the  Spartans  not  to  carry  on  the  war  any 
longer  in  the  fame  manner,  but  to  content  themfelvcs 
with  barafling  and  plundering  the  country,  whereby  the 
fpirits  of  their  own  troops  might  be  kept  up,  and  the  Mef- 
fehians  worn  out  and  deftroyed ;  for  in  this  circumftancc 
lay  the  great  advantage  of  the  Spartans,  that  war  was 
their  bufinefs,  in  which,  if  they  were  not  engaged,  they 
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were  idle ;  whereas  the  Meflenians^ /having  their  country 
4iffairs  to  mind,,  were  beggared  and  dcftroyed  by  being 
thus  obliged  to  keep  many  earrifons,  befides  a  ftanding 
body  of  troops  in  the  field.  To  add  to  thefe  misfortunes, 
nrhich  were  already  almoft  infupportable,  a  diftemper 
raged  in  MefTenia,  which  differed  little  from  the  plague. 
Thefe  misfortunes  produced  a  long  and  ferious  confulta- 
tion  among  the  chief  perfons  in  the  kingdom,  who,  at 
length,  came  to  a  refolution  to  abandon  fuch  villages  and 
little  towns  as  were  Icaft  capable  of  defence,  and  to  for- 
tify a  city  which  flood  on  the  top  of  the  mountain  Ithome* 
to  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  demolifhed  places  might* 
repair:  frdm  this  expedient  they  promifed  themfelves 
two  things ;  firft,  that  they  fhould  be  releafed  from  'the 
cxpence  of  garrifons  ;  fecondly,  that,  in  time  of  diftrcfs, 
this  might  be  made  a  place  of  certain  fafety  ^ 

The  Spartans  were,  about  this  time,  called  off  from  Th  Jr^ 
the  Meffenian  war  to  engage  with  the  Argives.  The>dif-  gi'v^*  ^^ 
piite  was  concerning  the  city  Thyrea,  and  its  diftrift,  Thyrtam 
which,  lyingon  the  borders  of  Argolisand  Laconia,  hadoc-  '"^^^  . 
cafioned  great  contention  between  thofe  dates  '^.  To  avoid 
efPuIion  of  blood,  it  was,  by  both  parties,  agreed,  that 
three  hundred  Argives,  and  as  many  Lacedaemonians, 
iljould  decide  the  quarrel. between  the  nations,  the  armies 
on  both  fides  retiring.  In  confequence  of  this  agreement, 
thefe  fix  hundred  men  engaged,  and  fought  with  fuch  ob- 
ilinate  refolution,  that,  when  night  came  on,  there. were 
but  two  Argives,  viz.  Alcinor  and  Chromius,  an4  one 
Spartan,  wbofe  name  was  Othryades,  left  alive*  The 
Argives  ran  home  to  their  city,  to  carry  the  news  of  the 
vi£{ory.  Othryades  .remained  in  the  field  of  l^attle,  and 
erected  a  trophy  :  hence  a  new  difpute  commenced,  both 
parties  claiming  the  vi£lory ;  the  Argives,  becaufe  two  of 
their  men  were  left*;  the  Spartans,  becaufe  the  Argives 
fled,  and  left  Othryades  in  poffeflion  of  the  field  of  battle. 
This  difpute  produced  a  new  war,  in  which  the  Lacedse- 
xnonians  were  vi£tors,  a  great  battle  having  been  fought 
between  their  army,  under  the  command  of  Polydoros, 
and  that  of  the  Argives,  with  a  prodigious  flaughter  of 
the  latter.  Some  would  have  perfuaded  the  Spiltanking 
to  purfue  this  victory,  and  to  attack  Argos  itfelf ;  but  he 
aniwered  with  a  generofity  becoming  his  charaAer,  that 
the  Spartans  fent  him  to  afli:rt  their  rights,  but  not  to 

&  PauidD.  ubi  fupra.  ^  Herodot.  lib.  i.  PauGia  to  ArgoU 
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rob  others  ^  Thus  ended  the  Argivc  war,  forae  circwn*. 
(lances  of  which  are  vnrloufly  reported.  Let  us  now  re- 
turn to  the  affairs  Of  the  Mcflenians,  after  their  fortifying 
Iihomc. 
Tkemfa-  The  defirc  of  freeing  themfelves  from  this  burdenfomc 
fures  ukei  ^^^  with  SpartJi,  prompted  them  to  fend  a  perfdn  to  coii-» 
mI^  '  ^^^  ^^^  oracle  at  Delphi.  The  name  of  this  m^n  was 
*  Tifis,  who,  on  his  return,  was  attacked  by  a  party  of 
the  Lacedaemonian  garrifon  in  Amphea,  from  whomj 
however,  he  cfcaped,  though  grievoufly  wounded;  of 
which  wounds,  having  firft  revealed  the  oracle  to  the 
king,  he  died.  The  purport  of  it  was,  that,  uijlefs  a  ?ir* 
gin  of  the  hwfe  of  the  Epytid^,  that  is,  the  royal  family, 
•was  facrificed  to  the  god^,  the  war  would  end  in  the  ruin 
of  their  nation.  This  oracle  ftrucfc  the  Meffenians,  and 
efpccially  the  royal  family,  v/ith  the  utmoft  confternatlon, 
Lots  however  were  caft,  and  the  daughter  of  Lycifcus 
taken ;  but  when  fhe  Ihould  have  been  facrificed,  Epbe- 
bolus,  the  focthfayer,  declared  that  (he  was  not  Lycifcus's 
daujrhter,  but  impofed  upon  him  by  his  wife,  who  fought, 
by  that  means,  to  cfcapc  the  imputation^  of  barrennefs. 
While  the  foothfayer  was  fetting  forth  this  matter  to  the 
people,  Lycifcus  withdrew  his  daughter,  and  fled  ^th 
her  to  Sparta.  Upon  this  occafion  Ariftodemus,  one  of 
the  royal  houfc,  freely  offered  his  daughter.  A  young 
man,  who  was  prefent,  alleged  that  he  was  contraded  to 
her,  and  that,  therefore,  her  father  had  no  power  over 
her ;  which  pica  being  over-ruled,  he  fet  up  another,  that 
he  had  confummated  his  marriage,  and  that  fhe  wasac- 
'tuall)twith  child  by  him.  Ariucdemus,  conceiving  this 
to  be  a  difhonour  tohis  family,  flew  his  daughter  inftandj} 
then  opening  her  womb,  expofed  it  to  the  people.  Tfic 
foothfayer  infifted,  that  another  (hould  be  facrificed,  the 
daughter  of  Ariftodemus  having  rather  died  by  the  pafTioa 
cf  her  father  than  as  a  viflim ;  but  all  the  family  of  the 
Epytid^e  joined  with  the  king,  who  perfuaded  the  people 
that  the  oracle  was  fulfilled  by  the  death  of  Ariftodcmus's 
daughter.  Public  rejoicings  therefore  were  made,  and 
tlie  Meflpnians  concluded,  1)3 at  whenever  the  war  ftoulc 
te  renewed  they  would  be  victors ".  Such  a  tranfadion 
touM  not  have  happened  but  under  the  gloom  of  the 
inoft  execrable  fuperftition,  and  among  a  people  who  knew 
not  how  to  diftinguifh  between  virtue  and  brutality. 

r  Suidas  in  voce  Ofij-yt/^??,    PauQin.  in  Lacon.    Plut.  in  Apopfc* 
iiegoi.  Lacoo*  '  f auiao,  ia  MclTea. 
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Six  yfears  after  the  ffigbt  of  Lycifcus,  and  eight  from  7>j^  spar^ 
lie  fortifying  of  Ithome,    the  l^^cedsemoniaRs   invaded  tans  renfot 
R^flenia  again  with  a  great  army.    The  Meffenians  might  ^^^  '^^'' 
imdoubtedly  have  received  great  aiTiftance  from  their  neigh-  ^'^.  .^ 
|H>^rs,  if  they  had  carried  on  the  war  defei^fively  ;  but  they      ^ 
confiding  in  the  oracle,  were  eager  for  an  engagement  j 
which,  fuLting  the  Spartan  method  of  making  war,  quickly 
enfued*     This  battle,  like  the  former,  though  obftinatel/' 
fought,  was  i\ot  decifive,  night  parting  t^em*     Euphacs, 
however,  venturing  too  fax  againft  Theopompus,  the  Spar- 
tan Ivija^,  wa,s  mortally  wounded,  and  felj.    This  accident, 
far  ixom  checking  the  fpiritof  the  MefleriianSi  m.adethen*. 
nacyr^  .©ag^r-j  infomuch  that  a  warm  conteft  began  abou^ 
carrying.off  the  expiring  king;  in  which  the  Meffeniam. 
prevailed*  tfeongh  with  the  lofe  of  Antander,  one  of  their 
l^ft  ^ffiicej;sr^     KuphaeS)    being  carried  back  to  Ithome,- 
died*  ill  a  few  days,  aft^r  a  reign  of  thirteen  years,  which, 
had  bee^  one  continu^tl  fcene  of  war  and  confufipn,     A$  ' 
be  l^ft  no  iSue>  the  people  claimed'  a   right  of  elefUrig 
out  of  the  royal  family,   whereupon  Cleonnis,  £)2(mis, 
and  Ariftodf  n^us,  put  in  their  claims.    The  people  elefti^ 
iCd  the  laft,  though  the  foothfayers  alleged  he  was  incapar 
We,  on  account  of  his  having  flain,  his  daughter.     This 
new  monarch  was  no  fooner  feated  on  his  throne,  than, 
hi;  entered  into  a  nggociation  with  the  Arcadians,  Argives, 
and  Sicyonians,  in  order  to  obtain  their  afliftance  againft 
the  Lacedemonians  ;  and,  in  this  refpedl,  his  endeavours 
were  fuccefsfuJ,  almoft  all  the  Peloponneftans  beginning., 
to  be  app^^henflveof  the  great  power,  and  warlike  genius 
of  the  bpartan  nation*     At  the  fame  time  Ariftodcmus, 
laboured  inceffantly  to  unite  the  minds  of  his  country*- 
men^  and  to  engage   them  to  behave  bravely  in  a  war 
"^bich  fo  nearly  concerned  them,   and  on   the   event  of 
which   it  depended  whether,  for  the  future,  they  {hould 
be  free  men  or  flaves      With  this  view  he  beftowed  his  fa- 
vx)urs  upon  all ;  he  raifed  his  competitors  to  the   chief 
dignities  in  the  kingdom  •,  he  conferred  honours  on  men 
of  birth  and  fortune,  and  diftributed  money  amongft  the 
people ". 

About  this  time,  as  the  beft  authors  agree,  a  grezt  The  ephori 
change  was  made   in   the   Spartan    republic,   which   is  cnaud^ 
^fcribed  to  Theopompus.     Seeing  the  necefBty  of  leav-  Sparta. 
ing/magiftrates  to  execute  the  laws,  v/hen  the  kings  were 

"  Paufan.  in  L^con.  &  MefTen* 
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obliged  t6  be  in  the  field,  he  appointed  the  ephori,  wbb 
iifterwards  made  fo  great  a  figure  in  the  Spartan  ftate  \ 
Some  think  they  were  at  firft  the  king's  friends,  to  whom 
lie  delegated  authority ;  but  they  foon  became  indepen- 
dent of  their  fovereigns,  and  even  obliged  them  to  fubmit 
to  their  power.  They  were  five  in  number,  chofen  by 
the  people  from  their  own  body,  fometimcs  of  the  very 
dregs  of  it  ^  for  any  bold,  fa^ious^  talkative  citizen, 
was  moft  likely  ro  be  eleSed  into  this  office.  They  were 
a  kind  of  tribunes  of  the  people^  dnd  placed  dS  checks  on 
the  fenate  and  king&.  They  were  annually  eteded,  and, 
in  order  to  cfFeft  any  thing,  the  unanimous  voice  of  the 
college  was  rcquifite.  As  to  their  authority,  it  wa»,  in  a 
manner,  boundlefs ;  they  prefided  in  popular  affemblies ; 
collefted  the  faffragcs  ;  declared  war ;  made  peace ;  treated 
with  foreign  princes ;  determined  the  number  of  forces 
that  (hould  be  raifcd ;  appointed  the  funds  to  maintain 
them  $  and  diftribttted  rewards  and  punifhmcnts  in  the 
name  of  the  ftate*    They  likewife  held  a  court  of  juftice; 

^  enquired  into  the  condufl:  of  all  magiftrates ;  infpeded 
into  the  behaviour  and  education  of  youth  ;  had  a  parti- 
cular jurifdidion  over  the  Helotes ;  and,  in  f&ort,  by  de- 
grees, drew  the  whole  adminiftration  into  their  own 
hands.  This  power  the  queen  of  Theopompus  is  faid  to 
have  forcfecn,  when  they  were  firft  appointed  5  and  to 
have  reproached  her  huft>and  with  fufferJng  the  regal  au- 
thority to  defcend  to  his  children  mutilated,  and  in  a 
worfc  condition  than  that  in  which  he  received  it  fronn 
his  anceftors-  Theopompus  anfwered  her  yrith  great  pru- 
dence, that,  far  from  having  leffened  or  injured  the  regal 
autljority,  he  had  ftrengthened  and  fecuredit;  bccaufethe 
people,  being  fatisfied  by  this  inftitution,  would  have  kfs 

*'  inclination  to  raife  tumults  and  feditions,  in  which  princes 
jrre  never  fafe  '.  One  great  privilege  of  the  ephori  was, 
that  they  did  not  rife  up  at  the  entrance  of  the  kings,  as 
all  other  mafipilrates  did  ^  ;  another,  that,  from  firft  clefi- 
ing'of  thefe  magiftrates,  the  year  was  denoyninated,  as  at 
Athens,  from  the  firft  of  the  archons'r  the  third  diftin- 
guiftiing  mark  of  their  authority  was,  that,  if  the  kings 
offended  againft  the  laws,  or  were  guilty  of  any  ex- 

•  Arift.  Polit.  lib.  v.*  cap.  11.    Plut.  in  Vit.  Cleora.  Valcr.  Max, 
Itb.  iv.  P  Arift   Polit.  Hb.ii.    Piut.  in  Vit.  Ageiil.     Plat,  de 

Lcgib.  lib.  iii.     Polyb.  lib.  iv.  9  Xenoph.  de  Repub.  Lace- 

idsiDon*        r  Paufan.  Lacon* 

ccfe. 
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tcfs,  the  ephori  took  cognizance  thereof,  and  puniJhed 
them»(Z). 

The  adminiftration  of  affairs  at  home  being  thus  pro-  Yr.  of  Fl, 
▼ided  for,  the  Spartan  kings  renewed  the  MeiTenian  war ;       '^ac- 
and,  having  obtained  fome  afliftance  from  the  Corinthi-      "^®  ^^^'^ 
ansy  they  marched  wiih  a  great  array  towards  Ithome. 
Ariftodemus  difpofed  his  own  forces,  and  thofe  of  his  n^  spar- 
confederates,    in  the  beO:  manner*  pofiible :  himfelf,  and  tatts  again 
Cleonnis,  commanded  the  heavy-armed  forces,  the  light-  ifi^vade 
armed  being  committed  to  the  condu£t  of  Damis  >  the  Ar-  ^<tf^**^- 
gives  and  Sicyonians  he  oppofed  to  the  Corinthians ;  and 
the  choiceft  of  the  Arcadian  troops,  iJWtb  the  flower  of  the 
MeiTenian  infantry,  he  ranged  againft  the  Lacedsemonians ; 
the  light-armed  troops  were  pofted  behind  the  hilU  and, 
all  things  thus  difpofed,   the  battle  began,  with  great\i- 
gour  on  both  fides.     The  Lacedaemonians,  though  hard 
preiTed,  £rmly  maintained  their  pods,  and  the  Corin- 
thians behaved  very  bravely  for  a  long  time ;  but  when,  <f^^  Spar^ 
on  a  fignal  given,  tne  light-armed  forces,  commanded  by  tanf  de^ 
Damis,  took  them  in  flank,  and,  by  a  fhower  of  miffive  Uo^ 
weapons,  deftroyed  a  great  many  men,  they  Were,  at  laft, 

•  Plut«  Inftitut.  Lacedxmon* 

(Z)  Not  only  Herodotus,  in  that  they  were  at  firft  appoint- 

his  hiftory^i"),  but  Xenophon  ed  by  the  kings  at  their  plea- 

al(b,  treating  exprefsly  of  the  -fure ;  but  that  afterwards  the 

republic  of  Lacedaem(m,afcribe  people  obtained  the.  power  of 

the  fettling  the  ephori  to  Ly-  ele^ing  them.    Cleomenes,  izr 

curgu8(2) ;  but  Ariilotle  isex-  his  fpeech,  recorded  by  Plu- 

prefs  in  placing  their  inftitu-  tarch,  alleges,  that  they  were 

tionlower(3).  Plutarch,  in  his  originally    appointed-  by  the 

lite  of  Cleomenes,  introduces  kings ;    though  he  does  'not 

that  prince,  aiiignlng  them  the  afcertain  the  time  when  their 

fame  inftitutioQ  which  we  have  eleftion  was  vefted  in  the  peo- 

done ;    befides  Thcopom pus's  pie,  which  yet  it  would  have 

an fwer  to  his  queen  is  recorded  been  natural  for  him  to  have 

by  authors  ofthcbeft  credit  (4).  done,   if  that  time  had  been 

Undoubted!)'  their  power  grew  exadtly  known :  the  truth  feems 

by  very  flow  degrees ;  fo  that,  to  be,  that  the  election  was  al- 

at  their  flrft  inflitution,  they  ways  in  the  people ;  but  that 

were  tar  from  having  that  au-  king  Theopompus  flrfl  devifed 

chority,  which,  in  atter-times,  this  expedient  of  creating  epho- 

thfty  exercifed  with  fo  high  a  ri,  for  the  prefervation  of  the 

hand.    Some  have  imagined,  public  peace. 

(t)  Herodot.  lib.  i.  cap.  65.  (z)  Xenophon  de  Repnb. 

Lacjdamon.  (3)  Ar>tt.  Polir.  lit>.  v.  (4)  Plutarch  Ja 

Vit.  Lycurg.  Valcr.  Max.  hb.  iv. 
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oonftrained  to  betake  themfelves  to  flight,  with  vtrp  q^r^ 
fiderable  lofs.     The  Spartans  were  exceedingly  a^iflt^ 
at  this  mifcan  iage,  and  the  Corintbiaos  greatly  diftrefied ; 
for  tbey  knewnoc  which  way  to  retfiCat,  having,  on  eyeryr 
fide,  an  enemy's  country  &o  pafs  through  befora  theyr 
could  reach  horned    The  Lacedxmonians  continued  the 
war,  and  fent  deputies  to  confiilt  the  oracle  at  Delphi*  oi| 
its  event ;  the  Mefienjans  did  the  fame :  to  the  forissiv 
the  oracle  anfwered  to  this  purpofe;  ^^  By  fsaxid  (i.  c.  c£ 
Grefphojites)  Meii'enia  was  obtained,  and  by  fraud  it  mu^^ 
be  fubdued."    To  the  latter  the  oracLe  alio  gave,  an  anfwcr, 
yiit  fo  perplexed  and  obfcure,  as  to  render  it  utterly  inex«^ 
plicable.    The  Spartans,  in  pursuance  of  th^ir  refponie, 
contrived  many  ftratagems,  and  at  laft  fixed  upon  this  :• 
they  pretended  to  condemn  a  hundreil  inea  for  tr^eafon, 
fecretly,  inftru^Ung  themto  fly  to  Ithome,  as  fuppUants  ^ 
•from  whence  they  might  eafily  giTC  their  fellow-citizens 
notice  of  all  the  enemy's  counfels :  in  this  eontrivance 
they  followed  the  example  of  Ulyfies^  but  not  with  the 
tike  fuccefs;  for  Arift^demus,  immediately  peoetratiag 
the  fraud,  obliged  the  pretended  defercersto  return  hom,e  \ 
and  directed  them  to  tell  the  Spartans,  **That  though 
their  injuftice  Vas  new,  yet  their  trick  wa^  dale "."    Some 
time  after,  they  began  to  be  extremely  alarmed  by  ill 
omens  at  Ithome:  Ariftqdemus  himfelf  had  ilUboding 
dreams^  wherein  his  daughter  appeared  to  hin^and  upe 
braided  him  with  her  dea^h^    They  had  recourfe^to  th^ 
nfual  remedy,  fending  deputes  tq  Delphi  ;  ;^nd  thefe  de- 
puties brought  theiii  advicc>  that  whoever  ficft  dedicated 
a  hundred  tripods,  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  at  Ithome,^ 
ihould    remain    mailers  of  the  place.     This    fentence 
raifed  the  fpirits  of  the  Mefienians  again,  who,  havr 
ing  no  money  to  make  the  tripods  of  brafs,  immediately 
fet  about  cutting  them  out  in  wood.    The  oracle  bc» 
ing  fent  from  Delphi  to  Sparta,  one  CKbalus,  a  crafty 
workman,  made  a  hundred  little  tripods  in  clay^  and, 
dlfgttifiag  himfelf  like  a  fowler,  got  in|:o  Ithome;  and^ 
having  placed  them  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  eicaped. 
The  Meifeniafis,  at  this  event,  were  again  ftriick  with 
defpair,  efpecially  when  they  found  the  city  invefted 
by  a  great  army  from  Sparta.     Ariftodemus  encouraged 
them  a  while  y  but  perceiving  all  their  efforts  could  not 
prevent  the  city  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  be 
was  feized  with  a  deep  melancholy,  and  going  one  night 


<  Faufan.  Meilcn. 
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fo  the  tomb  of  his  daughter,  there  laid  violent  hands  oi^ 
bimfelf  ^.     On  his  demife,  the  MefTenians  did  not  cleft 
any  other  king,  but  chofe  Damis  their  chief,  by  the  title 
of  general  only.     He  exerted  himfelf  in  making  a  vigo- 
rous defence,  but  all  proving  inefFeftual,  fuch  of  the  Mef- 
ffenians  as  had  any  hopes  of  a  good  reception,  fled  into 
the  adjacent  countries  ;  the  reft,  together  with  the  city 
of  Ithome,  were  conftraincd  to  fubmit  themfclyes  to  the  'Th^  Mejin 
Spartans,  who  treated  them  with  great  rigour.    Polyaenus,  niansfub- 
indeed,  tells  us,  that  Ithome  was  taken  by  the  following  ?!'^^*  '^' 
ftratagem  :   Theopompus,  with   part  of  the   army,  pre-  ^^      * 
tended  t<;>  defert  his  colleague,  aftually  removing  from 
the  camp,  and  pitching  behind  the  city  \  the  Meffenians 
greedily  feized  this  opportunity  of  falling  on  Polydorus, 
with  whom  they  were  no  fooner  thoroughly  engaged^ 
than  Theopompus,  with  his  forces,  attacked  the  city,  and 
took   it  by  ftorm  *.     However    this  matter  happened, 
Ithome  was  certainly  razed  by  the  Lacedaemonians  •,  and  * 
the  Meflemans  who  were  fuffered  to  remain  in  their  own^ 
country,  were  obliged  to  accept  the  foUowing  conditions : 
iirft,  that  they  fhould  cultivate  their  lands  with  all  dili- 
pjence,  and  render  half  their  fruits  to  the  Spartans  \  and, 
fccondly,  when. any  of  the  nobles  of  Sparta,  or  either  of 
the  kings,  died,  they  and  tlieir  wives  ihould  attend  at  the 
funeral  procelTion,  in  their  weeds,  on  jxiin  of  fuflfering 
the   feve/eft  penalties,  if  they  neglefted.     Befides,  the    • 
Spartans  difpofed  of  part  of  their  territories,  which  bor- 
dered on  the  fea,  to  the  Afinei,  and  another  diftrift  to 
the  defcendants  of  Androcles  ^,    This  wa«  the  end  of  the 
famous  Meflenian  war,  which  makes  fuch  a  figure  in  the 
Greek  hiftoniins  at  this  period  ;  for  we  (hall  hereafter 
fee  it  bres^k  o«t«  again,  and  create  new  troubles  to  the 
Spartans. 

Some  time  after  this  war  was  ended,  the  Spartans  loft  ^f^rf» 
botii  their  kings ;  whofe  chara<9ters,  therefore,  we  {hall  ^^t- 
t4»ke  this  opportunity  of  giving  our  readers.    Theopom-.^//^^^^^* 
pus  was  a  wife  and  mild  prince,  as,  in  a  great  meafure,  Mfginiatt 
appears  from  an  anfwer  he  made  to  the  following  quef-  w^r. 
Irion:  **  By  what  means  a  monarch  might  live  with  the-  ^^l"* 
greateft  fafety  ?'*    *'  Let  him  (anfwered  the  king)  permit  ''^^''''* 
l^is  iricnd^  to  advSfe  him  freely,  and  be  himfelf  always 
ready  to  punifh  the  wicked  ftfi<Ei!y,  and  with  a  '^ood- 
will  ^^    He  loft  bis  fon  Archidamus  a  little  before  the 

^  pAanifl«  MeiTeft.  St  Laecin.  «  Strata^,  lib.  h  cap.  r$« 

J  Fjodaa.  Lacoa.       «  Flut.  Apoditlkjgm*  Liicom.  U  Ib/I.  Luxhu 
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Arei^e  wur,  which  was  the  reafon  of  committing  the  c^n- 
dUo:  of  it  to  his  colleague.  It  is  very  prob2rbIe>  that  there 
were  great  difputes  in  Sparta  during  their  reigns;  for, 
beiides  eftabliihing  the  ephori,  thefe  kings  had  recourfe 
to  the  contrivance  before  mentioned,  of  fubftituting  a 
new  claufe  in  the  rhetra  concerning  laws>  whereby  tbey 
reftrained  the  power  of  the  people  *.  The  Pylians,  hav- 
ing received  great  favours  from  this  prince,  werc'inclincd 
to  pay  him  exceffivc  honours,  which  he  declined,  by  this 
ihort  meflage  :  "  Moderate  honours  time  increafes,  but 
takes  the  immoderate  away."  He  died  in  peace,  a  natu- 
ral death,  after,  a  long  and  glorious  reign  ^»  Polydorus 
.  was  a  prince  of  the  mod  amiable  qualities,  brave  in  war, 
prudent  in  peace,  mild  and  juft  in  both  :  he  was  univer- 
fally  beloved  by  his  people,  yet^  in  the  end,  died  a  violent 
death  ;  for  one  Polemarchus,  a  Spartan  of  a  conHderable 
^  family,  and  who  was  himfelf  eminent  in  the  ftate,  killed 

him,  for  what  reafon  is  unknown  S    The   Lacedaemo- 
nians, as  a  grateful  teflimony  of  their  juft  fenfe  of  his 
merit,  honoured  his  memory  with  a  ftatue,  and  ordered 
his  effigies  to  be  engraven  on  the  feal  which  their  public 
magiftrates  were  to  make  ufe  of  for  the  future,  as  if  they 
were  defirous  of  placing  the  example  of  this  excellent 
princ^  continually  before  their  eyes  \  a  noble  inftance  of 
their  gratitude,  and  his  virtues  *^. 
EittycraifM      Eurycrates  fucceeded  his  father  Polydorus  ;  and  Zeuxi- 
andZiuxi'  damus,  the  fon  of  Archidamus,  filled  the  place  of  his 
^^««»'»        grandfather  Theopompus.     Thefe  princes  reigned  with 
great  tranquillity.    Neither  the  MeiTenians  nor   the  Arr 
gives  having  yet  recovered  fpirit  enough  to  begin  any  new 
Yr.  of  FL  difturbances.     At  home,  however,  a  confpiracy  vfras  dif- 
»64i.      covered,  which  might  have  been  very  prejudicial  to  the 
Ante  Chr.  (j^^g  .  (jj^  accounts  we  have  of  it  are  varioufly  related  by 
^^^'      different  authors ;  but  to  us  it  feems  reafonable,  that  the 
relation  of  Ephorus  the  htflorian  (hould  be  preferred '. 
The  Spartans,  when  they  were  engaged  in  the  MeiTeniaa 
war,. having  been  ten  years  abfent  uom  the  city,  on  ac- 
count of  the  oath  they  had  made^  not  to  return  till  they 
had  entirely  fubdued  that  country^  the  women  fent  to 
them,  to  put  them  In  mind,   that,  while  they  were  fo 
careful  to  fubdue  their  enemies,  they  negleAed  the  city. 
In  confequence  of  this  meflage  they  decreed^  that  fuch 

•  Flut.  in  Vit.  Lyciirgi.  ^  Payfan.  Lacon*         c  Idem  ibid. 

4  Pauiani  in  Lacon.     Herodot.  HitK  lib.  vii.     Plut.  in  Apopbcheg* 
e  Apud  Straboo  Geo|;r.  lib.  vi.    Jultia.  hb.  iii.  cap.  5, 
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young  men  amongft  them  as  came  out  of  Sparta  under 
age,  and  fo  were  npt  obliged  by  the  oath^  fhould  return ; 
and,  afibciating  themfelves  promifcuoufly  with  the  un- 
married women,  preferve  the  city  from  falling  to  decay. 
This  projedl  being  carried  into  execution)  fuch  as  were   <ff,gf,^^^  * 
bom  of  thefe  young  women  were  ftyled  partheniae,  i.  c.   tkinU, 
fons  of  virgins.     When  the  Lacedaemonians  returned,  af- 
ter the  redu^ion  of  Meflenia,  they  vifibly  neglefted  thefe 
young  men,  who,  at  the  fame  time,  found  themfelves 
under  great  difficulties,  having  neither  parents  to  apply 
to,  nor  inheritance  to  expeft ;  they,  therefore,  began  to  p/^^  ^_ 
intrigue  with  the  Helotes,  who  were  as  unhappy  as  them-  gainfl  thi 
felves*  determining  to  fall  upon  the  citizens' at  a  general  ftan. 
aflembly,  and  to  opin  a  path  to  riches  and  honours  with 
their  fwords*     They  went  fo  far  as  to  appoint  the  fignal 
for  the  attack,  which  was  to  be  the  throwing  up  of  a  cap  ; 
but  fome  of  the  Helotes,  dreading  the  confequences,  dif- 
covcred  the  confpiracy.     Wheii  the  time  was  come  for  *rkiir  plot 
the  aflembly,  in  which  it  was  to  be  executecV,  the  crier,  difionJ/nd^ 
by  command  of  the  ephori,  made  proclamation,  that  no  ^*^  ^!^^ 
man  fhould   throw  up  his  cap ;  whereby  the  partheniae  {l^iJ^^ 
underftood,  that  their  dcfign  was  difcovered.     The  Lace- 
daemonians  did  not,  however,  treat  them  harfhiy  ;  but, 
confidering  the  hardfliips  they  were  under,  and  reflefting 
at  the  fame  time  on  their  numbers,  and  their  intrigues 
with  the  Helotes,  they  prudently  agreed  to  treat  them  with 
lenity;  and,  by  a  public   decree,  permitted  Phalantus, 
who  had  been  tne  ringleader  in  this  plot,  to  fail  with  them 
into  Italy,  where  they  fettled  themfelves  in  Tarentum/. 
Farther  particulars  of  thefe  ^kings  we  have  none,  except 
a  few  fayings  of  Zeuxidamus,  *whlclv  arc  of  no  great  im- 
portance ^. 

The  fons  and  fucceflbrs  of  Eurycrates  and  Zeuxidamus,  yj.  <jf  pj, 
were  Anaxander  and  Anaxidamus.    In  tbeir  reign  the       1663. 
fecond  Meflenian  war  began  ;  for  thefe  poor  people,  hav-  Ante  Chr. 
ing  for  a  long  time  borne  the  cruel  treatment  of  their  in-       ^^^' 
fulting  lords,  grew  defperate  at  laft.     Ariftomenes,  the  ^^    ^^_ 
fon   of  Nicomcdes  of  Andanla,    defcended  of  the  royai  jier  and 
blood,  was  the  chief  promoter  of  this  revolts  he  was  bold,  Anaxida- 
cnterprizing,  intrepid  ;  a  man  of  ftrong  judgement,  drift  ««'• 
bonour,  and  enthufiafticaliy  fond' of  liberty,  and  his  coun-  T^'/'^*"*' 
try.    He  perceived  that  the   Argives  and  Arcadians  were  ^^^ 
friends  only  in  appearance  to  the  Spartans^  waiting  for 

•  i  • 

^  Strabo,  ubi  fupra.     Heracl.de  Pofit.    fiafeb.  fn  Chron.  Caik 
%  Paurao.  in  Lacon.    Plutarch,  in  Apoplitbegiu.  Lacon. 
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ah  opportunity  to  revenge  the  many  injuries  they  haj^ 

fuflained   from    thi3    haughty    nation.    To   thefe   AriC- 

tomenes  applied  >   and,  receiving  an  anfwer  more  con-< 

formable  to  his  wifhes  than  his  expe£tation»  he  engaged 

his  countrymen  unanimoufly  to  take  up  arms^  thirty*nin<l 

years  after  the  reduftion  of  Ithome.     About  a  year  after 

the  revolt  began,  and  before  either  party  had  received  any 

auxiliaries,  the  Spartans  and  Meifenians  met  at  a  village 

^hiSpar-    called  Derae,   where  an  obftinate   engagement  enfuedi 

tansdi*       Ariilomenes  behaved  fo  well  on  this  occafion,  that  he 

fiated.         obtained  the  victory ;  and  was  conceived  to  -have  per* 

formed  more  than  mortal  atcKievements :  in  gratitudci 

therefore,  refpe£l:  being  alfo  had  to  his  defcent  from  Epy- 

tus,  his  countrymen  unanipioufly  faluted  him  king  \  which 

title  he  modeftly  waved,  alleging,*  that  he  took  up  arms 

to  fet  them  free,  and  not  to  gratify  his  ambition  :  he  con- 

fented,  however,  to  accept  the  title  of  general,  with  a 

power  of  aSing  as  he  thought  requifite  for  the  fervice  of 

the  public.     Knowing  well  the  fuperftition  of  the  age  in 

which  he, lived,  he  refolved  to  intimidate  the  Spartans, 

by  exhibiting  a  fpedlacle,  which  he  was  fure  they  would 

interpret  as  an  ill  omen.     Difguifing  himfelf,  therefore,  he 

went  privately  to  the  city,  where,  in  the  night,  he  hung 

up  a  ihield  on  the  wall  of  the  temple  of  Minerva,  with 

this  infcription  :  "  Ariftomenes  dedicates  this,  out  of  the 

fpoils  of  the  Spartans,   to  the  goddefs."     It  was  cafily 

perceived^  that  this  war  would  be  both  long  and  bloody  j 

the  Lacedaemonians  therefore  fent  deputies  to  Delphi,  to 

enquire  of  tlhe.  oracle  concerning  its  event:  the  anfwer 

they  received  was,  **  That  it  behoved  the  Spartans  to  feck 

1fjrt4tus       ^  leader  from  Athens."    The  Athenians,  naturally  en- 

fintby         vious©fthe  Spartan  glory,  granted  their  requeft,  indeed, 

the  Athenu  but  in  fuch  a  manner  as  manifefted  their  difpofition ;  for 

*"'^/I*'  they  fent  as  a  general  Tyrtaeus,  a  fchoolmafter  and  poet, 

Spartan       l^me  of  one  foot,  and  fufpected  of  infanity.     But  they 

were  difappointed   of  their  intention  ;   for  this  perfon, 

notwithftanding   his    defpicable    appearance,    proved  of 

great  ufe  to  the  Spartans,  teaching  them  how  to  ufe  prof* 

perity,  and  how  to  bear  misfortune  ^. 

In  the  mean  time,  Ariftomenes  had  aflembled  a  great 
army,  the  Eleans,  Argives,  Skyonians,  and  Arcadians, 
having  fent  troops  to  his  afliftance ;  the  Spartans  in  this, 
as  in. the  former  war,  having  no  ally  but  Corinth.  The 
Spartan  kings,   according  to  the  cuftom  of  iheir  city,  no 

« 

^  Strabo,  Geogr.  lib.  viii. 
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footlef  took  iht  field,  than,  notwtdiftanding  their  inferi* 
ority  in  number,  they  offered  the  enemy  battle ;-  which 
Ariftomenes  readily  accented  :  it  was  long,  obftin&te,  and 
Moody ;  but,  in  the  end,  the  Meflenians  were  viftorious, 
and  rfie  Lacedsemonians  put  to  flight,  with  great  flaugh-  ^-^^  ^x^^^ 
ter.  Ariftomenes  purfued  them,  in  oppofition  to  the  ad-  tans  again 
rice  of  Thcoclcs,  the  foothfayer,  who  called  h,itt\  back,  defeated^ 
perceiving  Caftor  and  Pollux  in  a  tree,  by  which  there 
was  a  •neceffity  of  fwiiSng  in  the  purfuit ;  this  he  continu- 
ing, not  with  ftanding  ;  but  when  he  came  to  that  tree,  he 
loft  his  fliield  %  a  circumftance  which  gave  the  Lacedse- 
monians  an  opportunity  of  withdrawing,  without  faTther  * 
I0&.  It  is  fcarce  to  be  conceived  how  much  the  Spartans 
were  ftrtick  with  this  defeat :  they  grew  weary  of  the  * 
ivar,  dfilflatisfied  with  their  kings,  di^ent  of  their  own 
power  \  and,  in  a  word,  funk  into  a  ftate  of  general  un- 
«afiaefa^  and  dejection.  It  was  now  that  the  Athenian 
^neral  convinced  tbem,  he  was  capable  of  ful filling  all 
the  promifes  of  the  oracle  5  he  encouraged  them  by  his 
(poems;  he  directed  them  by  his  counfels;  and  recruited 
their  broken  armies  with  cbofen  men  from  among  the 
Helotes ;  he  (hewed  them  the  fdly  of  diffidence,  and 
roufed  them  to  the  praftice  of  thofe  virtues  for  which 
&parta  had  been  famous.  Ariftomenes,  on  the  other 
hand,  a£led  with  no  lefs  prudence  and  vigour ;  he  did 
not  think  it  enough  to  reftore  the  reputation  of  the  Mef- 
fenians,  if  he  did  not  alfo  reftore  their  wealth  and  power : 
he  therefore  taught  them  to  aft  ofFenfively  againft  their 
enemies  •,  and>  entering  the  territories  of  Sparta,  took 
and  plundered  Pharae,  a  coafiderable  borough  in  Laconia,  ^haf»tt^ 
putting  all  fuch,  as  made  any  refinance,  to  thefword;  en  frtik 
carrying  off,  at  the  fame  time,  an  immenfe  booty.  This,  ^hem. 
however,  was  an  injury  which  the  Spartans  could  not 
brook  with  patience ;  they  therefore  fent  immediately  a 
body  of  forces  in  ptirfuit  of  the  Meffenians,  whom  they 
overtook  accordingly ;  but  without  fuccefs  :  for  Ariftomenes 
routed  thefe  purfuers,  and  continued  to  make  a  terrible 
daughter  of  them,  till  he  was  difabled|  by  having  a  fpear 
thruft  through  his  thigh,  an  accident  which  occaOoned  his 
being  carried  off  the  field '.  His  cure,  which  took  up 
fome  time,  being  completed,  he  irefolved  to  carry  the  war 
even  to  the  gates  of  Sparta  ;  and,  to  that  purpofe,  raifed 
a  very  great  army  ;  but,  whether  he  found  his  defign  imw 
pf^fticable,  or  was  really  diverted  by  fome  dream,  he  gave 

1  Paafanl.  Meifen.  Polyasn.  SirAtag.  Ub.  n.  cap.^  31. 
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out,  tint  d^ftor  and  Pollux,  with  their  (ifter  Helena,  bad 
appeared  to  him,  and  commanded  him  to  deGfi.  Goingi 
in  the  fequel,  with  a  fmall  party  to  make  an  incurfiooi  i 
and  attempting  to  take  prifoners  feme  women,  who  ^fi 
celebrating  rehgious  rites,  near  Egila,  a  village  in  Laconiai 
thofe  zealous  matrons  fell  upon  him,  and  his  foldiers, 
with  fuch  fury,  that  they  put  them  to  flight,  and  took 
him  prifoner :  but  he  foon  afterwards  made  his  efcape, 
and  rejoined  his  forces  K  In  the  third  yestr  of  the  war, 
the  Spartans  entered  Meflina  with  a  powerful  army,  whi* 
ther  Ariftocrates,  king  of  Arcadia,  was  come,  with  a 
great  body  of  troops,  to  the  affiftance  of  his  allies :  Arif- 
tomenes,  therefore,  made  no  difficulty  of  fighting  vhea 
the  Spartans  approached ;  but:  they  entering  privately  into 
a  negociation  with  Ariftocrates,  engaged  him  with  bribes 
and  promifes  to  betray  his  confederates.  When,  there* 
fore,  the  battle  began,  the  treacherous  Arcadian  reprc- 
fented  to  the  forces  under  his  command,  the  great  danger 
they  were  in,  and  the  difficulty  there  would  be  of  retreat- 
ing  into  their  own  country,  in  cafe  of  a  defeat:  he  then 
pretended,  that  the  facrifices  were  ominous  5  and  haviM 
terrified  his  Arcadians  into  that  difpofition  of  mind  fittdt 
to  ferve  his  purpofe,  he  not  only  drew  them  off  from  both 
wings,  but,  in  his  retreat,  forced  through  the  Meffenian 

fkg  ilfefi'   ranks,  and  put  them  in  confufion.     Ariftomenes,  and  hit 
.  moMfvir'  troops,  however,  drew  up  in  clofe  order,  that  they  might 

^krrwm  h    defend  themfelves  in  the  beft  manner  they  could :  indeed, 

gJlV^rik  *h«y  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^1^  ^^«^^  ivalour  and  (kill ;  for  the 
toenaiu  Lacedaemonians,  who  expefled  this  event,  immediately 
king  of  attacked  and  furrounded  them  on  all  (ides.  Fortune  waS| 
dregdia*  on  this  occafion,  too  powerful,  either  for  the  courage  or 
the  conduft  of  the  Meflcnians  j  fo  that,  notwithftanding 
their  utmoft  efforts,  the  greater  part  of  their  army  were 
cut  to  pieces,  and,  amongft  them,  the  chief  of  theirncv 
bility.  Ariftomenes,  with  the  poor  remains  of  his  fhat- 
tered  forces,  retired  as  well  as  he  could.  Perceiving  that 
it  was  now  impoffible  to  maintain  the  war'  againft  the  La» 
cedaemonians  upon  equal  terms,  he  exhorted  his  country- 
men to  fortify  mount  Era,  and  to  make  the  beft  dlfpoO* 
tions  poffible  for  a  long  defence.  He  likewife  placed  gar- 
rifons  in  Pylus  and  Methone,  on  the  fea^coafts ;  and  into 
thefc  three  places  he  colle£led  all  the  inhabitants,  leaving 
the  reft  of  Meflenia  to  the  mercy  of  the  Spartans.  Tfa^, 
cn  the  other  hand,  looked  on  the  war  as  in  a  manner  & 

^  Idem,  ibid* 
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lildiecl  \  iot  wbich  seaTon  tbey  divided  the  lands  amongft 
t^etr  citieenS)  and  caufed  ^m  to  be  carefully  cultivated^ 
while  they  befieged  £ra«  But  Ariftomenes  quickly  con- 
vinced thexn»  tjbat  the  war  was  far  from  being  over :  he 
chofes  out  of  all  the  A/Ieficnians,  three  hundred  men^ 
with  wbom  he  ravaged  all  the  adjacent  country,  carried 
off  a  prodi^ous  booty,  and,  when  Meflenia  could  no 
longer  fupply  the  wants  of  his  garrifon,  penetrated  into 
Laconia,  carrying  off  corn,  wine,  cattle,  and  whatever 
elfe  was  fiece€ary»  to  t)lie  fubfiftence  of  his  countrymen, 
flittt  up  in  Era ;  fo  thiat  at  laA  the  Spartans  were  con- 
ftrained  to  iffue  a  proclamation,  forbidding  the  cultiva*- 
tion»  not  only  of  the  Meffenian  territory  in  their  hands, 
but  alio  of  Loconia  in  its  vicinity.  This  regulation  dif- 
treffed  themielves  more  than  their  enemies,,  inducing  at 
l^ft  a  famine  in  Sparta,  accompanied  with  its  ufual  atten- 
dant, fedition.  Hei^  again  »U  things  would  have  run' 
into  confufioA,  if  the  wifdom  of  the  poet  Tyrtaaus  had 
not  fupporlied  the  Spastan  courage ;  nor  was  it  without 
much  difficulty  that  he  influenced  them  to  continue  the 
blockade  of  £ra»  and  to  maintain  a  flying  camp  for  the  fe* 
curity  of  the  country  K 

Ariitomenes,  notwithftaidinjg  all  thefe  precautions^  com-  rhe  Meffe^ 
nutted  terrible  depredations  with  his  fmall  corps,  of  three  nian  war 
hundred  men.  Amongft  other  places  which  he  pkmdered,  continued 
'  was  the  city  of  Amycte,  from  whence  he  carried  not  only  '"'^'^  '^'* 
9  great  quantity  of  riches^  but  alfo  many  carriages  laden  ^**'^* 
witb  provifions.    The  kings  of  Spgrta,  lying  with  their 
troops  in  its  nei^bourhQod>  as  foon  as  they  were  in- 
formed of  this  expeditioni  purfued  Anftomenes  with  the 
utmoft  diligence  ;  and,  as  tbe  Meffqnians  were  incumber- 
ed with  their  booty,  came  up  with  them  before  they  could 
reach  £ra.    In  this  Situation,  Ariftomenes,  prompted  ra- 
ther by  defpair  than  prudence,  difpofed  his  troops  in  order 
of  battle ;  and,  though  they  were  fo  few,  made  a  long  and 
vigorous  refiilance  againft  the  whole  Lacedsemonian  army. 
At  length,  however)  numbers  prevailed ;  the  greateft  part  cf^^Mr 
of  the  Meffenians  were  flain  on  the  fpot,  and  Ariftomenes,  feniansdi* 
with  about  fifty  of  his  men,  who  furvived  the  flaughter,  feattd^  and 
were  taken  prifonerS)  that  chief  having  received  fo  many  '^'"'  |'«'' 
wounds,  that  he  was  fenfekfa  when  they  carried  bind  offl  ^^  tmn. 
The  Lacedaemonians  expreffed  the  moft  extravagant  joy 
at  the  fight  of  this  iUuftrious  captive,  wbo,  for  fo  many 
years,  by  his  fingle  aUUties,  had  enabled  his  exhaufted 

1  Panfan.  in  Meflen, 
Vol.  V,  E  c  country 
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country  to  defend  itfelf  againft  the  whole  force  of  Sparta* 
When  he  was  recovered  of  his  wounds,  they  ordered  him, 
and  all  his  feliow-prifoners,  to  be  thrown  together  into  a 
deep  cavern ;  which  was  the  common  puniflunent  of  the' 
Hiiscru-    lovcft  kind  of  offenders.    This  judgment  was  executed 
$Uj  Hftd*      with  the  utmoft  feverity,  excepting  that  Ariftomenes  had 
leave  to  put  on  his  armour.    Three  days  he  continued  in 
this  difmal  place,  lying  upon,   and  furrounded  with  dead 
bodies.      On  the  third  day,    he  was   almoft   famiflied 
through   want  of  food,   and  almoft  poifoned  with  the 
ftenchof  corrupted  carcafes,  when  he  heard  a  fox  gnaw* 
Wi  w««-     ing  a  body  near  him.    Upon  this  intimation  he  uncovered 
^M         his  face ;  and,  perceiving  the  fox  juft  by  him,  he,  with 
^^*         one  hand,  feized  one  of  its  hind  legs,  and  with  the  other 
defended  his  face,  by  catching  hold  of  its  jaw,  when  it 
attempted  to  bite  him.     Following,  as  well  as  he  could, 
his  ftraggling  guide,  the  fox  at  laft  thruft  his  head  into  a 
little  hole ;  when  Ariftomenes  letting  go  his  leg,  forced 
his  way  through,  and  opened  a  paffage  to  the  welcome 
rays  of  light,  from  which  he  had  been  fo  long  debarred. 
Feeble  as  he  was,  Ariftomenes  wrought  himfelf  an  outlet 
with  his  nails  ;  and,  travelling  by  night,  at  length  arrived 
fafe  at  Era,  to  the  great  joy  and  amazement  of  his  coun- 
trymen.   When  the  report  of  his  efcape  was  firft  fpread 
abroad,  the  Spartans  would  have  had  it  pafs  for  a  fi&on ; 
but  Ariftomenes  foon  put  the  truth  of  it  out  of  doubt,  by 
falling  upon  the  pofts  of  the  Corinthians,  who,  as  the 
allies  of  the  Spartans,  had  a  confiderable  body  of  troops 
before  £ra.     Moft  of  their  officers,  with  a  multitude  of 
private  men,  he  flew,  pillaged  their  camp,  and,  in  fhort, 
did  fo  much  mifchief,  that  the  Spartans,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  an  approaching  feftival,  agreed  to  a  ceifation  of 
arms  for  forty  days,  that  they  might  have  time  to  bury 
their  dead.     On  this  occasion,  Ariftomenes,  for  the  fe- 
cond  time,  celebrated  the  hecatomphonia,  or  facrifice  ap- 
pointed for  thofe  who  had  killed  an  hundred  of  the  ene- 
my with  their  own  hands.    He  had  performed  the  fame 
before  and  after  his  fecond  battle,  when  he  loft  his  fhield ; 
and  he  lived  to  repeat  it   a  third  time,  a  circumftance 
which  will  appear  the  more  extraordinary,  when  we  con- 
fider,  that,   notwithftanding  this  truce,   certain   Cretan 
archers,  in  the  fervice  of  the  Spartans,  feized  Ariftomenes 
as  he  was  walking  without  the  walls,  and  carried  him 
Siway  prifoner  ™.    There  were  nine  of  them  in  all ;  two  of 
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them  immediately  flew  with  the  news  to  Sparta,  and  feveti 
remained  to  guard  their  prifoncr,  whom  they  bound,  . 
and  condu£led  to  a .  cottage,  inhabited  only  by  a  widow 
and  her  daughter.  The  young  woman  had  dreamt  the 
night  before,  that  {he  faw  a  lion  without  claws,  bounds 
and  dragged  along  by  wolves ;  and  that  (he  having  loofed 
his  bond$>  and  given  him  claws,  he  immediately  tore  the 
wolves  to  pieces.  As  foon  as  Ariftomenes  came  into  the 
cottage/ and  her  mother^  wl^o  kiiew  him,  had  told  the 
daughter  who  he  was,  fhe  inftantly  concluded,  that  her 
dream  was  fulfilled.  She  therefore  iplied  the  Cretans  with 
drink  J  and,  when  they  were  afleep,  took  a  poiiiard  from 
one  of  them,  cut  the  thongs  with  which  Ariftomenes  was 
bound,  ahd  then  put  it  into  his  hands.  He  prefently  ve-*  • 
rified  her  vifion,  by  putting  all  his  guards  to  death ;  and 
then  carried  her,  and  her  mother,  to  Era,  where,  as  a  re^ 
ward  for  her  fervice^  he  married  the  young  #othan  to  his 
fon  Gorgus,  then  about  eighteen  years  of  age. 

After  Era  had  held  out  near  eleven  years,  k  fell  into  £ra falls 
the  hands  of,  Sparta  by  an  accident :  the  fertaiit  of  one   into  the 
Empiramus,  a  Spartan  commander,  driving  hi^  matter's  ^f*^^  \ 
cattle  to  drink  at  the  river  Neda,  met  frequently  with  the  /^j.     " 
wife  of  a  Meffenian,  with  ^vhbm  he  engaged  in  an  aii^Our. 
This  woman  gave  him  notice,  that  her  hufbaild's  houfe 
was  without  the  wall  \  fo  that  hie  could  conte  to  it  with- 
out danger,  when  the  good  man  was  abroad;  and  fhe 
likewife  gave  him  intelligence  when  her  hufband  was 
upon  duty  in  the  garrifon.    The  Spartan  failed  not  to 
come  at  the  time  appointed  ;  but  they  had  not  been  long 
in   bed  bfefore  the   hufband   returned ;    an  interruption 
irhich  put  the  houfe  into  great  confufion:  the  woman, 
however,  fecured  her  gallant,  and  then  let  in  her  huf- 
band, whom  fhe  received,  in  appearance,  with  great  joy, 
repeating  her  inquiries,  by  what  excefs  of  good  fortune 
(he  was  bleffed  with  his  return.     The  innocent  Mefle-  - 
nian  told  her,  that  Ariftomenes  being  detained  in  his  bed 
by  a  wound,  the  foldiers,  knowing  that  he  could  not  walk 
the  rounds,  had  agreed  to  retire  to  their  houfes,  to  avoid 
the  inclemency  of  the  feafon.    The  Spartan  no  fooner 
heard  this  particular,  than  he  crept  foftly  out  of  doors, 
and  haftened  away  to  carry  the  news  to  his  m after.    It  fo 
happened,  that  the  kings  were  at  this  time  abfent  from 
the  camp,  and  Empiramus  had  the  chief  command  of  the 
army.  .  As  foon  as  he  received  this  information,  he  put 
the  troops  in  motion,  though  it  rained  excefEvely,  and 
there  was  no  moon-light.    The  fellow  guided  them  to  the 
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ford,  and  managed  matters  fi>  well,  that  tbejr  (eisad  aH 
the  Mefienian  pofts ;  yet,  ^fter  all)  tbey  were  afraid  to 
engage,  darknefs,  a  high  win4»  ^h^my  min,  together 
with  the  dread  of  Ariftomen<i8,  keeping  tbem  quiet  in>the 
places  they  had  fei^ed.  As  fooii  as  it  was  lieht,  the  at- 
tack began  ;  and  Era  would  hdve  l^ccn  quicldy  taken,  if 
only  the  jfncn  had  defended  it }  but  the  womon  fought 
with  fuch  fury,  and,  by  tbeir  ariogliqg  in  the  feay,.hrought 
fuch  an  acceuion  of  nu^ibers,  as  made  the  event  doidit- 
f  uL  Three  days  and  two  nights  this  defperale  conCidi  was 
maintained  :  at  laft,  all  hopes  pf  prefeiving  the  city  being 
loft,  Ariftomenes  drew  off  his  wearied  tfoop^^  £arly  oa 
Ihe  fourth  morning,  he  difpofed  the  wemen  aad  childreot 
in  the  centre,  thelVfeiTciiiiap  youth  in  the  from  and  roar, 
the  lefs  able  men  in  the  main  opdy :  he  himfetf 'cmnmand?- 
cd  the  van  ;  the  rear-guant  was  bxpvgHt  up  by  Gorgus 
and  Manticlus,  the  fortner  the  fon  of  Artftoaaoiies,  the 
ktter  of  Theocles,  a  Mefienian  of  great  mept,  who  fell 
with  much  glory  in  this  attack,  fishting  valiantly  in  the 
caufe  of  his  country.  When  all  things  were  ready,  Arif« 
tomenes  caufed  the  laft  barrier  to  be  thrown  op«i,  and, 
brandifliing  his  fpcar,  marched  dire^ly  towards  the  Spar- 
tan troops,  in  order  to  force  a  .paV^ge*  £mpiramus,  .per* 
eeiving  his  intent,  ordi^red  hi^  m^n  tP  open  to  the  right 
and  left,  and  fairly  j^ave  th^mapaflage;  fo  that  Arifio^ 
mcn^s  marched  off  in  triumph,  a^  it  w«re,  toNAicadia. 
It  fliould  feem^  that  in  profecuting  the  hiftory  of  ^  La*' 
ei^dxmonians,  we  fhould  here  hftve  done  with  this  vaKant 
Mefienian  commander,  ^he  war  being  now  at  an  end  ;  hut 
he  continuing  his  utmoft  efibfO  to  harrafs  thofe  enemies 
of  his  country,  it  isnecQ^airy  to  ir^lat^^  his  .tran£i£lions  a- 
gainft  thep:i  tQ  hi$  laft  faofir  ^. 

The  Arcadians,  when  they  h^srd  that  Era^was  (aken, 
were  very  defirous  of  fuecouriog  their  old  co»fei}eraces  in 
this  diftxefs  :  they  therc;fore  intfeated  their  Jcing  Arifto- 
crates  to  lead  them  into  Mefienia;  but  be,  corrupted  by 
the  Lacedaerponians,  perf^aded  thf  m  that  Jt  was  too  late ; 
that  the  Mefientaiis  were  all  cut  off;  and  that  fuch  a  fi^p 
would  only  expofe  them  to  the  fury  of  the  conquerors. 
When  it  was  known,  that  Ari^^^menes  was  on  the  fron* 
tiers  of  Arcadia,  they  went  jin  crowds  to  fopply  him  with 
provifions,  and  to  t^ftify  tljmr  n^adinefs  to  ^fibrd  him,, 
and  thofe  under  his  comapaiii(d>  ftH  the  affiftance  in  their 
power.     Ariftomenes  defired  to  he  beavd  before  a  ^nerai 
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»fiembly$   which  being  aecof<fingly  convoked^  he  therd 
opened  one  of  the  boldeft  and  beft-laid  fchemes  recorded 
in  hiftory :  he  faid^  that'  he  had  yet  five  hundred  undaunt<» 
ed  foldiers,  who^  at  his  command^  would  undertake  any 
thing  \  that  it  wa$  very  probablci  moft  of  the  Spartans 
were  employed  in  pillaging  Era ;  and  that  therefore  he  /.j^g,^  ^ 
was  determined  to  march  and  furprife  Sparta :  a  fcheme  furprifa 
which  appeared. fo  fc^fible^  that  all  |the  aflembly loudly  Sparta, 
commended  his  great  capacity,  and  unihaken  courage.   ^^.  "  ^' 
Ariftocrates,  however,  took  care  to  betray  him,  having,  ^^'*  ^'V 
by  various  pretences,  retarded  the  execution  of  the  pro-  tkekingof 
Je£b.    The  Arcadians,  who  b^gan  to  fufpe£):  him,  waited  Arcadia  % 
for,  and  furprifed  his  meflengers  as  they  came  back.    They 
took  the  letters  from  him,  and  read  them  c^nly  in  the 
afiembly*    The  purport  of  them  Was,  th^t  they  srckaow- 
leged  bis  great  kindnefs  both  now  smd  in  the  battle  \  and 
promifed,   that  the  Iiacedacmonians  would  be  grateful. 
As  foon  as  the  letters  were  read,  the  Arcadians  began  to  ^hois 
ftone  their  king,  frequently  calling  upon  the  Meflenians  thenfan 
to  affift  them  ;  but  they  waited  for  the  orders  of  A^fto-  fi^^'^  ^Jf 
menes,  who,  far  frotn  triumphing  in  this  fpe£lacle,  flood   J^l^^. 
ftill,  with  hitfeyes,  fixei  on  the  ground,  ^ich  he  wet  ^'^^'* 
irith  his  t€ars,  his  foul  pierced  with  forrow  to  fee  a 
cfdwned  head  fo  fliamefully  and  fo  defervedly  put  to 
death  ®.      The  Arcadians  afterwards  ere£Led  a   monu* 
ment  over  him,  with  an  infcription  to  perpetuate  his  in- 
filmy.     As  for  the  Meflenians  under  the  command  of 
Gorgus  and  Manticlus,  they  pafled  into  Sicily  $  where 
they  founded  the  city  of  Meffene,  one  of  the  moft  famous 
in  the  ifland.    Ariftomenes  remained,  however,  in  Greece 
^here  he  married  all  his  daughters,  except  the  youngeft, 
to  perfoiis  of  great  rank,    A  prince  of  Rhodes,  inquiring 
of  the  oi^le  at  Delphi  whom  he  fiiould  efpoufe,  that  hit 
ftibjefts  might  be  happy  under  his  pofterity,  was  dire^led 
to  maffy  the  daughter  of  the  mofk  worthy  erf  the  Greeks ; 
which  anfwer  was  immediately  underftood  to  point  at  the 
yirgiii  daughter  of  Ariftomenes.    Her  theretbre  he  def> 
manded,  and  received  her,  Ariftomenes  accompanying  him 
back  to  his  dominions ;  where  he  formed  a  fcheme  of 
uniting  the  Lydians  and  Medes  againft  the  Spartans^  re- 
f(d^lving,   with  this  view,  to  go  into  Mediae  and  to  die 
couit  fk  Sardis ;    but,    while  he  meditated  tfaefe  greic  jirifloi^ 
enterprizes,  death  furprifed  him,  and  thereby  freed  Lace^  nts^h 
daemon  from  the  moft  inveterate  enemy  (he  ever  hadr 
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His  fon-in-law  honoured  his  memory  with  a  mod  n^agni* 
ficent  tomb.     And  hiftory  has  tranfmitted  his  fame  to  the 
lateft  pofterity. 
Mefinta  Meflenia  once  more  reduced,  the  Spartans  treated  the 

^h^^rf^^    remaining  inhabitants  with  a  feverity  that  became  prover- 
d^mndtms.  '*^*'»   making  them   all  flaves,    and  dividing  the  whole 
country  among  their  own  citizens,  excepting  the  diftridi 
of  Methone,  which  they  gave  to  the  Argives ;  ^n  accef- 
fion  by  which  they  became  much  more  formidable  than 
hitherto  they  had  been,  and  began  already  to  affed  the 
fovereignty  of  Greece.    We  find  nothing  farther  which 
deferves  notice  recorded  of  either  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
kings,  unlefs  it  be  a  faying  of  Anaxander,  of  whom  it 
being  demanded,  why  the  Lacedaemonians  kept  no  money 
in  their  exchequer,    he  anfwercd,    "  That  the  keepers 
thereof  might  not  be  tempted  to  be  thieves  '." 
Thi  riign4       Eurycrates  reigned  after  his  father  Anaxander,  as  Ar-t 
•f^^O-      chidamus  fucceeded  his  father  Anaxidamus,     Of  their 
J^Aif^   reigns  we  know  nothing  more,  than  that  they  paflTed  them 
««/•     *     ^^  peace  and  quietnefs ;  for,  though  various  authors  have 
recorded  the  names  of  thefe  princes  ^,  of  their  a&ionswe 
find  no  detail,  unlefs  it  be  the  following  wife  faying  of 
Eurycrates,  whom  Plutarch  calls  Eucratides ;  who,  when 
it  was  aiked  him,  **  Why  the  ephori  fat  every  day  to  de- 
termine caufes  about  contrafts,''   anfwered,  **  That  we 
may  learn  to  keep  our  words  even  with  enemies  " 
The  reigns       Eurycrates  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Leo,  and  Archida^ 
of  Leo  and   mus  by  his  fon  Arifto  ;  princes  concerning  whpm  hifto- 
^'''J'^'         nans  are  not  fo  filent.     Leo  was  a  man  of  great  capacity, 
and  very  folicitous  for  the  &ri{k  execution  of  juftice  ;  for 
it  being  demanded  of  him,  **  Under  what  government  a 
man  might  life  fafeft,"  he  anfwered  immediately,  **  Where 
the  inhabitants  are  neither  wealthy  nor  poor ;  where  in- 
tegrity is  fure  to  meet  with  many  friends,  and  fraud  with 
none.'*     At  the  Olympic  games,  when  every  body  com-s 
mended  the  vi£):ors,  *^  How  much  better,  faid  he,  would 
it  have  been,  if  thefe  men  had  employed  the  pains  they 
have  taken  to  be  fwift,  in  learning  to  be  honeft  !  *'  Arifio, 
his  colleague,  is  remarkable  in  hiftory  for  fome  extraor- 
dinary incidents  which  happened  in  his  own  family.    He 
had  two  wives ;  but  was  fo  unfortunate  as  to  have  chil- 
dren by  neither  of  them ;  a  circumftance  which  put  him 
upon  taking  a  third,  though  the  wife  of  his  friend  Agetus, 
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the  moft  beautiful  woman  in  Sparta.    In  order  to  obtain 
ber,   he  contrived  this  fcheme  r  he  accofled  his  friend 
Agetus  one  day  in  a  gay  humour,  and,  having  firil  fworn 
to  give  him  whatever  precious  thing  be  chofe  belonging  to 
himfelf,  drew  from  him  a  like  oath ;  and,  when  Agetus 
had  chofen,  the  king,  in  confequence  of  that  oath,  de- 
manded his. wife.    Agetus  protefted,  that  he  did  not  com- 
prehend his  wife  to  be  included  in  the  promife  that  had 
paiTed  between  them;  but  Arifto  inlifted,  that  an  oath 
was  to  be  underftood  in  the  fenfe  in  which  he  who  ten- 
dered it  took  it.    Agetus  fubmitted  ;  and  the  king  accord- 
ingly took  his  wife.     About  feven  months  after  this  tranf- 
a£lion,  as  he  fat  with  the  ephori  hearing  caufes,  a  fervant 
came  in   great  hafte  to  tell  him,   that  the  queen  was 
brought  to  bed:  upon  which,  telling  the  months  upon  his  - 
fingers,  he  dropped  fome  expreflions  as  if  he  doubted 
whether  the  child  was  his ;  however,  he  owned  the  boy, 
and  called  him  Damaratus '.    During  the 'reigns  of  Leo 
and  Arifto,  the  Lacedaemonians  were  engaged  in  a  war 
with  the  Tegeatae,  wherein  they  were  fuccefsful. 

Anaxandrides  fucceeded  his  father  Leo,  during  the  Anaxaa* 
life-time  of  his  colleague  Arifto.    In  his  time,  the  body  dridesfnc* 
of  Oreftes,  or  rather  his  bones,  were  recovered,  and  re-  Jf'^  ^' 
moved. .   He  is  reported  alfo  to  have  had  two  wives,  for  •'^^  ^    *** 
whom  he  built  feparate  houfes.    The  ephori  had  com- 
manded him  to  divorce  his  firft  wife,  becaufe  flie  bore 
him  no  children ;  but  he,  without  repudiating  the  firft, 
contented  himfelf  with  taking  another,   by   whom   he 
might  have  children.    By  her,  not  lone  after  his  inar* 
riage>  he  had  Cleomenes.     His  firft  wite  then  alfo  con* 
ceived,  and  brought  him  a  child,  who  was  called  Dorieus. 
The  ephori  pretending  to  make  fome  fcruple,  whether 
this  was  really  her  child  or  not,  the  bufinefs  was  quickly 
'  after  effeftually  cleared  up,  by  her  bearing  Leonidas  and 
Cleombrotus  '•    This  king  Anaxandrides  was  certainly  a 
^ery  wife  man,  and  had  very  juft  notions  of  government. 
It  being  demanded  of  him,  **  Why  the  Spartans  were  fo 
cautious  in  palling  capital  judgements ;   and  why,  not- 
ixdthftanding  his  acquittal,  they  ftill  demanded  a  recog- 
nifance  of  a  perfon  accufed  ?"  he  anfwered,  '^  Becaule, 
in  capital  cafes,  execution  can  never  be  recalled ;  and,  in 
the  other  cafe,  they  kept  that  recognifance,  that,  in  cafe 
the  guilt  of  the  perfon  acquitted  (hould  afterwards  ap* 
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pear,  he  might  be  liable  to  a  juOer  judgemeat.^  Ariftd 
was  alfo  a  prince  .of  great  worth  and  probit^^  and,  io 
confequence  therepfi  greatly  beloved  by  bis  peopte.  In 
the  reigns  of  thefe  prince^  Crcefiid  king  of  Lydix  wasi 
vanqui&ed^  taken  prifoner^  and-  an  end  put  to  his  king^ 
dom,  by  Cyrus. 
Th  reigns  Anaxandrides  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Cleomenes,  u 
o/CUo-  Arifto  was  by  his  fon  Demaratua.  It  was  ftrifit  regard  to 
menesand  hereditary  right  which  induced  the  LacedsBmonians  tq 
Demara-  ^\g^Q  Cleomenes  on  the  throne  ^  for  he  was  known  to  be, 
at  certain  timeSt  deprived  of  his  fenfes ;  and,  when  ho 
had  the  ufe  of  them,  was  cunning,  ambitious,  and*  ex- 
tren^ely  deceitfulj  whereas  his  brother  Dorieus  was  rei 
markable  for  his  prudence,  the  gentlenefs  of  his  tempo'^i 
and  his  ikill  in  the  art  of  war :  he  was  fb  much  difguftedj 
however,  at  Cleomenes  being  preferred  before  him,  that 
he  demanded  leave  to  lead  out  a  colony ;  whereby  be  ob« 
tained  an  honourable  excufe  for  fitting  his  country'. 
In  the  very  beginning  of  his  Feign  Cleomenes  engaged  in 
a  war  with  the  Argives,  whom  he  defeated ;  ^nd,  naving 
driven  a  confiderable  bqdy  of  them  into  a  wood,  be  caufed 
the  Helotes  to  fet  that  wood  on  fir^,  whereby  numbers  of 
them  were  deftroyed*  In  all  his  a£kions  he  appears  to 
have  been  a  man  of  a  fierce,  untfaSsd^l^  tenq>er,  a  gren 
lover  of  war,  in  which  he  fought  only  vi£lory,  without  in« 
quiring  whether  the  means  by  which  he  obtained  it  were 
juft  or  not ',  yet  he  had  fometimes  flights  of  fancy  which 
ad  the  appearance  of  a  gres^  genius }  for  example,  be 
was  wont  to  fay,  that  Homer  was  the  poet  of  the  Laoedso* 
monians,  Hefiod  of  the  Helotes,  becaufe  the  former  made 
war  his  fubje£l,  and  the  latter  treated  of  hufbandry*^ 
He  was  early  fufpe^d  of  having  views  not  much  for  the 
advantage  or  honour  of  the  ftate  \  for,  at  his  return  fram 
the  war  with  the  Argives,  he  was  accufedof  having  omit- 
ted manifed  opportunities  of  taking  Argos  itfelf ;  but  the 
anfwers  he  gave,  when  the  matter  came  to  be  heard  be* 
fore  the  epnori,  were  fo  fatisfiaAory,  &at  he  was  ac^ 
quitted.  He  was  a  great  friend  to  C^lifthenes  the  A tfaeniaa» 
and  bis  party,  at  wbofe  requeft  he  drove  the  Piiiftratids 
out  of  Athens ;  afterwards  he  joined  with  Ifagoras,  whom 
the  Athenians  had  baniflied,  and  endeavoured  by  his  infiu-i 
emce  to  veil  in  him  the  fovereigntf  of  that  city^  whereby 
he  created  great  mifchiefs  to  the  Greeks.  The  Corin- 
thians, who,  as  we  have  elfewhere  feen,  were  the  (tedfaft 
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firidnd)  and  aflies  of  the  Laced^momansT)  difgtrfted  at  rhe^ 
haughty  behaviottr  of  Cleomenes,  and  at  his  wafting  the 
territory  of  Eleufina,  without  regard  cither  to  the  laws  of 
God  or  men,  deferted  them :  Demaratns,  his  colleague 
atfo,  who  was^  a  very  worthy  and  ejtcellent  pcrfon,  oppoled 
hifl  defigns  ;  while  he  Was  gone  into  ^gina,  where  he 
preteA<kd  to  feize  tike  principal  perfons  in  the  ifland^  un« 
der  prejerice  thafthey  \^efe  in  the  Pferfian  intcreft,  Dema*- 
rattts  accufed  him  to  the  ephmt  and*  the  fenate,  of  being 
$m  enemy  to  peace,  a  difturber  of  Greece,  and  one  who 
would  provoke  all  the  neighbouring  ftete^  to  look  with  a 
Aifpicious  eye  on  Sparta  ^.  Thefe  articles  of  accufation 
had  at  firft  their  effeft ;  but  when  Cleomcnes  returned  he 
found  means  not  only  to  get  himfelf  acquitted,  but  alfo 
his  colkagne  depofed»  He  fuggefted,  that  Demaratus'^ 
birth  was  liable  to  great  fufpicions,  alleging  the  expreffioix 
of  his  father  before  mentioned.  Tlie  Spartans  fent  to  the 
i»racle  at  Delphi,  in  order  to  have  this  intricate  queftion 
-decided :  Cleomenes  forefeeing  this  ftep,  had  taken  care 
to  corrupt  the  oracle,  whereby  he  carried  his  point ;  for,  DemaratMs 
on  the  return  of  the  deputies  with  the  refponfe,  Dema^  iiepofi^i. 
fztus,  was  depofed,  and  Leotychides  bis  coufin,  the  eighth 
in  defcent  from  Theopompus,  was  raifed  to  the  regal  dig- 
nitv.  Such  was  the  moderation  of  the  depofed  king,  that, 
jnftead  of  quitting  his  country,  he  ftill  endeavoured  to 
fender  it  all  the  fervice  in  his  power,  content  to  execute 
inferior  magiftraci^s.  But  the  intemperance  of  hi»  fuc« 
cefTor  vanquifhcd,  at  lengthy  his  patience ;  for  Leoty- 
chides, being  one  day  informed,  that  Banaratus  was  fit* 
ting  as  infpedor  in  the  place  of  public  exercife,  fent  a 
fexinmt  to  infult  him,  by  afting  him  this  queftion,  <*  How 
he  liked  his  prefent  oince,'  after  having  executed  that  of 
king  ?**  To  which  Demaratus  fiercely  anfwered,  "  That  he 
himfelf  knew  the  weight  of  both,  which  he  who  fent  him 
did  not ;  but  that  this  queftion  fliould  either  prove  the 
eaufe  of  great  mifery,  or  of  great  felicity,  to  Spatta*'* 
Then,  covering  his  head,  he  retired  to  his  own  houfe; 
where,  having  firrft  facrificed  to  Jupiter,  he  fent  for  his 
mother,  and  eameftly  intreated  her  to  tell  him  the  truth 
a»  to  his  birth,  whether,  as  repuced,  he  was  the  fon  of 
king  Afrfto ;  or  whether,  as  his  enemies  fuggefted,  Agetus 
was  his  father.  She  having,  in  the  moa  folemn  tetm^, 
affured  hi^m  of  his  legitimacy,  he  pretended  to  take  i 
journey  to  Delphi ;  but,  indeed,  refolved  to  quit  Sparta 
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for  ever,  and  to  retire  where  he  might  be  abfolutely  fafe: 
with  this  view  he  went  firft  to  £lis,  from  thence  to  Za- 
DtMUKrm-  cynthus ;  at  length  he  repaired  into  Perlia,  where  he 
iu$  ritirtj  ^as  received  by  king  Darius  with  the  utmoft  civility,  had 
intoPerJiaf  {^^frc  revenues  affiened  him,  and  was,  in  every  refped, 
rri^vid  ^^^^  ^^  ^  prince.  In  bis  exile  he  behaved  in  a  manner 
ikeri  with  fuitablc  to  his  dignity,  and  without  (hewing  any  rancour 
grioi  civi'  againft  his  country.  It  is  recorded  of  him,  that  when  the 
*^-  Feriian  monarch  would  have  puniihed  a  nobleman  who 

'1863.    *  ^^^  revolted,  and  afterwards,  at  Demaratus's  perfuafion, 
Ante  Chr.  fubmitted  to  the  king,  the  Spartan  generoufly  interpofed, 
4S5.       addrefling  the  Pcrfian  king,  in  thefe  words  :  *•  It  is  dif- 
'  honourable,  O  king,  not  to  have  had  it  in  thy  power  to 

punifh  him  w];^en  he  was  a  rebel,  and  as  diflionourable  to 
exert  a  power  of  puniOiing,    now   he   is  become  thy 
friend  *."    When  he  found,  that  the  Perfian  was  deter- 
mined to  make  war  on  Greece,  we  are  told  he  fent  the 
firft  advice  thereof,  cut  in  tables,  which  he  afterwards  co- 
vered with  wax.     He  was  the  only  king  of  Sparta  who 
ever  proved  viftor  in  the  Olympic  games  ;  in  a  word,  he 
was  a  perfon  of  fuch  merit,  that  none  of  the  Perfians  en- 
vied the  honours  and  revenues  which  he  acquired  in  their 
country,  where  his  poftcrity  flourifhed  many  ages  ^. 
teotychidis      Leotychides,  as  he  was  raifed  to  the  kingdom  by  the 
fu€ttids       craft  of  Cleomenes,  fo  he  was  entirely  governed  by  him 
DewMra- .    in  all  that  he  did :    he  went  with  him  to   ^gina,  from 
'*"•  whence  they  brought  away  fome  of  the  principal   inha- 

bitants prifoners,  and  left  them  with  the  Athenians,  their 
mortal  enemies ;  for  which  cruelty  he  afterwards  fufiered, 
though  he  a£^ed  merely  by  the  advice  and  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Cleomenes.  As  for  that  prince,  he  continued  to 
Z&.  as  inconfiftently  as  formerly ;  that  is,  fometimes  with 
extraordiaary  virtue,  and  at  other  times  without  the  leaft 
regard  to  juftice.  When  Ariftagoras,  the  Milefian  tyrant, 
came  to  Sparta,  with  an  intent  to  perfuade  Cleomenes  to 
make  war  upon  the  Perfian  king,  he  heard  his  propofals, 
both  as  to  the  method  of  the  war,  and  the  private  ad- 
vantages which  might  accrue  to  himfelf :  but  he  advifed 
.  his  country  againft  the  former,  and  abfolutely  refufed  to 
have  any  thing  to  do  with  the  latter;  wherein  be  afted 
with  great  penetration  as  well  as  integrity ;  for  the  fame 
prince,  prevailing  with  the  Athenians,  thereby  kindled 
that  war  which  had  nearly  brought  on  the  total  deftruc- 
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tion  of  Greece.    He  likewife  refilled  all  the  foHcitations 
of  Maeander,  the  tyrant  of  Samos,  who  alfo  would  have 
tempted  him  with  money;    and   not  only  rejefted  his 
offers  in  private,  but  complained  of  him  to  the  ephori, 
telling  them,  that  if  they  did  not  banifli  this  man  out  of 
their  territories,  he  would  teach  the  Lacedsemoniaris  to  be 
knaves.    When,  by  degrees,  his  contrivances  againft  De- 
maratus  were  difcovered,  and  the  Spartans  began  to  fhew 
fom^  inclination  to  examine  ftridly  into  that  matter,  he 
thought  it  heft  to  fly  firft  into  Theflaly,  and   then  into  Hejlitno 
Arcadia,   where   he  immediately  excited  new  troubles,  'TAejafj^i 
drawing  about  him  a  multitude  of  Arcadians,  and  endea-  ^'^/^ '"'" . 
vouring,  by  a  folemn  oath,  to  bind  them  to   his-fervice.  re/foredt§ 
The  Spartans  well  knowing  his  enterprifing  genius,  and  his  dignity. 
being  afraid  left  he  fliould  excite  die  Arcadians  to  invade 
them,  recalled,  and  reftored  him  to  his  dignity :  but,  a 
fliort  time  after  he  returned,  he  relapfed  into  his  former 
xnadnefs,  attacking  the  people  he  met  with  his  fceptre ; 
fo  that  there  was  a  neceffity  to  confine,  and  even  put 
him  in  fetters.     In  this  condition  he  wa's  attended  by 
a  Helot,  from  whom,   partly  by  fair  means,   partly  by 
threats,  he  obtained  a  (word,  wherewith,  beginning  at  Hisun* 
the  calf  of  the  leg,  he  ripped  himfelf  up  ;  and  having  at  hapfygudm 
length  cut  his  bowels  out  expired  *.   Many  of  the  Spartans 
imputed  this  extraordinary  fate  to  his  corrupting  the  oracle 
of  Delphi,  and  thereby  procuring  the  depofition  of  De- 
maratus ;  the  Athenians  attributed  it  to  his  facrilege  at 
Eleufina ;  the  Argives  were  as  pofitive,  that  it  befel  him 
for  burning  their  facred  grove.     As  for  thofe  who  were 
for  afcribing  his  end  to  natural  caufes,  they  alleged,  that 
drinking  immoderately  with  the  Scythian  ambaffadors,  his 
drunkennefs  terminated  in  madnefs  ^.  He  left  behind  him 
a  daughter  named  Gorgo,  one  of  the  moft  celebrated  wo- 
men of  her  time.    The  inhabitants  of  ^gina,  upon  his 
death,  applied  themfelves  to  the  Spartans,  complaining  ve- 
hemently againft  Leotychides,  for  that  he,  in  conjund:ion 
with  Cleomenes,  had  been  concerned  in  carrying  oflF  the 
principal  men  of  their  ifland,  and  putting  them  into  the 
hands  of  the  Athenians.    The  Spartans  who,  as  a  nation, 
piqued  themfelves  very  much  upon  their  juftice,  difclaimed 
the  whole  of  this  adventure  ;  and  offered  the  inhabitants 
of  j£gina  to  deliver  up  Leotychides  into  their  hands :  but 
the  deputies  of  that  ifland  wifely  declined  carrying  the 
king  of  Sparta  away ;  they  contented  themfelves,  there- 
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forei  with  defiring  that  he  might  go  with  them  to  Athens^ 
there  to  ufe  his  utmoft'  endeavours  to  re£lify  the  mifchief 
he  had  done  them,  by  procuring  their  hoftages  to  be  de« 
lirered  up ;  he  accompanied  them  thither  accordingly : 
but  his  and  their  applications  being  fruitkfs^  they  fuf- 
fered  him  to  return  again  to  Sparta,  where  he  ftill  \t* 
tained  the  regal  dignity,  though  he  never  reigned  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people,  who,  as  is  their  cuftom,  regretted 
their  abfent  prince,  and  were  angry  with  the  work  of  their 
own  hands  \  the  cOnfbquences  orall  this  wcfliall  hereafter 
have  occafion  to  explain  **.  Let  ua,  in  the  mean  tim^^ 
pafs  to  the  ftory  of  his  colleague. 

Leoilidas,  the  fon  kA  Anaxandrides,  half  brother  to 
Cleomenes,  fucceeded  him  in  the  ktngdbm,  and  married 
his  daughter  Gorgd.  He  was  a  prince  of  great  modera^^ 
tion,  and  of  valour  fuperior  to  moft  men  of  his  age :  fome 
of  the  Spartans,  however,  who  difliked  his  family,  could 
not  help  fpeaking  difrefpe£^fully  to  him ;  one  of  them 
particularly,  told  him  publicly,  •*  That,  except  being 
a  king,  he  was  no  bttter  than  they.''  To  wfakh,  Lecmi- 
das  fmiling,  ahfwered,  *^  If  I  had  not  been  better  than 
you  I  I  had  not  been  a  fcing*^."  When  Mjltiades,  the  Ath64 
niani  fought  the  famous  battle  of  Marathofi,  the  Sjiartans 
had  proitiifed  an  army,  but  fent  none :  their  troops  ar- 
rived a  little  after  the  battle,  went  to  the  fpot  where  it 
was  fought^  where,  having  confidered  attemivcly  the  pr(>- 
digious  difficulties  the  Athenians  had  overcome^  after 
having  highly  cotnmended  them  they  returned  home  dgain 
to  Sparta.  When,  as  the  wifeft  of  the  Greeks  had  fore- 
feen,  this  battle  at  Marathon  only  excited  the  Petfiaiis  to 
attempt  again  the  conqueft^of  Greece,  the  Spartins^  widi 
a  refolution  worthy  the  difciples  of  Lycurgus,  determined 
to  oppofe  them.  Demarsltus,  their  king,  Was  conflraiiied 
to  accompany  Xerxes  in  this  expedition,  though,  in  re« 
fpe£l  to  his  country,  he  had  fent  early  notice  thereof  to 
Gorgo,  the  wife  of  Lconidss,  and  the  daughter  of  his 
gr^ateft  enemy.  When  it  was  apparent  ttiat  ISerresr 
would  enter  Greece  in  perfon,  with  a  prodigtoifs  army,  a 
general  afiembiy  was  held  at  the  Ifthmus,  the  refolutions 
of  which  were  thcfe :  *•  That  the  ftatcs  of  Greece  fhouid 
unanimoufly  join  in  defending  its  liberty  agaiuft  the  Per- 
fians ;  that^  for  the  prefent,  all  their  quarrels  amongft 
themfelvcs  fhouid  be  ftrfpended;  that  the  tenth  of  the 
fpoil  fliovld  be  dedicated  to  Apollo  y  and  that^  of  thofe 
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who  defortddthe  common  caufe,  a  decimation  (hould  be 
made  ;  that  is^  a  tenth  part  (hould  be  put  to  death  with- 
out  mercy**."     Warm  and  generous  refolutions,   if  the 
fame  fpirit  had  accompanied  them  in  the  execution  ;  but, 
vrhen  woikks  were  to  be  realized  by  deeds,  of  all  the  con-  . 
federates,  the  Spartans  and  Athenians  only  feemed  ready 
to  fulfil  their  promifes.    The  Thefialians  were  the  firft 
^ho  were  to  feel  the  weight  of  Xerxes  and  his  myriads ; 
they,  therefore,  fent  to  the  Greeks,  to  befeech  them  to 
quicken  their  preparations,  or  not  to  blame  them  if  they 
fa^itted  to  an  enemy  they  could  not  refift.     Upon  this 
intimation  ten  thoufand  men  were  fent  by  fea  to  Theflaly^ 
under  the  command  of  Evenetus,  a  Spartan,  and   fhe- 
miftocles,  the  Athenian:  but,  when   they  arrived,  they 
•were  convinced  that  this  meafure  would  prove  ineffeclual ; 
for,  in  a  plain  country,  as  Thefialy  is,  there  could  be  no 
•hopes  of  oppoii(ig  fuch  multitudes  of  men  with  a  handful 
of  troops,  efpecially  when  it  was  known  that  the  Thef- 
falian  princes  could  not  be  depended  on^  and  that  many 
-of  the  pafies  into  Theflaly  were  in  the  power  of  Alexan- 
der, Aing  of  Macedon  :   the  army,  therefore,   returned, 
without  hilling  done  any  fervice.     At  the  next  general  andt^df 
council,  however,  it  was  refolved  to  defend  the  ftreight§  fend  the 
of  Thermopylae ;   in  purfuance  of  which  refolution  fix  ^''S^^'  ^/ 
thoufand  fopt  were  appointed  for  ^lat  fervice,  ^nd  the  pyf^^^ 
command  q£  th^m  was  giyen  to  Leonidas  **.     Of  thefc 
three  hundred  only  were  opar^a,^^,  according  to  the  direq- 
tipn  of  the  king ;  and  when  fome  principal  perfons  do- 
man4ed  of  hini,  whether  he  bad  not  focae  fecret  defign 
in  his  head,  he  anfwered  frankly,  ^^  I  pretend  <to  defend 
the  ilreights  of  Thecmopylee;  but,  in  truth,  I  go  to  die 
-for  my  country :"  and,  when  they  ftill  wondered  at  the 
-fmall  number  of  men  he  took  with  him,  he,  turning  to 
thofe '  to  whom  he  had  communicated  his  fecret,  faid, 
**  There  is  enough,  confidering  the  defign  we  go  upon." 
When  he  took  his  leave  of  his  wife,  fhe  aflced  him  if  he  Thintn* 
h^d  nothing  particular  tp  fay  to  her :  "  Marry  fome  brave  ^'^'(y  ^/ 
man^  faid  he,  and  bring  hin^  brave  children '."     But  pf  ^'•**^"*'* 
this  memorable  a£lion  we  have  fpoken  at  length  elfe- 
wbcre  (.    Leonidas  not  only  repulfed  the  Fejrfians  with 
great  flaughter,  at  the  ftreights  of  Thermopylse,   but,  be- 
ing informed  that  they  had  marched  round  the  mountain, 
and  were  advancing  to  fall  on  his  rear,  he  refolved  not  to 
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wait  their  attack,  but  to  go  and  find  them  out :  yet,  look« 
ing  on  his  Spartans^  and  obferving  fome  ftriplings,  who 
had  fcarce  atuined  the  age  of  men^  his  heart  relented : 
calling  them,  therefore,  to  him,  onb  by  one,  he  pretend- 
ed to  fend  by  each  of  them  a  billet  to   the  ephori :   he 
would  have  afterwards  done  the  fame  in  favour  of  fome 
perfons  of  extraordinary  merit;  but  they,  penetrating  his 
defign,    refufed  to  obey  him,  one  of  them  aafwering, 
*'  Sir,  1  came  to  ferve  you  as  a  foldier,  not  as  a  courier.** 
Another,  '*  Let  us  fight  firft,  fir,  and  then  I  will  carry 
teontdas      your  account  of  the  battle.*'     Having  made  the  proper 
mmdaUthi    difpofitions,    he  pafifed  the  ftreights,  and  fell  upon  the 
prions      enemy :   he,  and  all  his  Spartans,  were  flain,  together 
•'^***  with  the  Thefpians ;  but  the  Thebans,  holding  up  their 

targets,  cried  out  for  quarter,  which  was  given  only  to  a 
few,  and  they  weVe  ftigmatized.  This  vi£tory,  if  wc 
muft  call  it  fo,  cod  the  Perfians  twenty  thoufand  men. 
The  body  of  Leonidas  being  found,  Xerxes  ordered  it  te 
be  nailed  to  a  crofs ;  an  a£tion  which  refle£ied  difhonour 
'  upon  himfelf,  and  could  do  no  hurt  to  the  deceafed.  As 
to  the  fame  of  Leonidas,  it  was  out  of  the  reach  of  Xerxes, 
and  hath  remained  untamiflied  three  thoufand  years  after 
his  deceafe(A).    The'Ferfian,  after  this  check,  confult- 

ed 

(A)  In  fighting  at  Thermo-  infpedting  the  facrifices,  dc- 
pylae,Leonidasmadeufe,atfi]:iV,  clared,  that  all  the  Grecians 
of  all  the  advantages  of  ground  were  threatened  with  death; 
aft)rded  him  by  his  own  fitua-  and  when  this  declaration  was 
tion,  and  that  of  the  enemy,  backed  by  intelligence,  that 
He  drew  up  his  troops  in  the  the  enemy  were  actually  paiT- 
narrowed  part  of  the  pafs ;  and  ing  the  mountains,  Leonidas 
when  he  retired  from  the  ^field  put  in  pra^ice  his  fecond  re- 
of  battle,  he  difpofed  his  bat-  folution,  which  was  the  devot- 
talions  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  ing  his  Spartans  and  himfelf 
they  readily  wheeled  about,  to  death  for  the  fafety  of 
and  received  the  enemy,  who  Greece  in  general,  and  of  Spar- 
attempted  to  harrafs  them,  in  ta  in  particular.  This  refola^ 
fuch  a  manner,  that  there  were  tion  was  founded  upon  two  rea« 
more  ilain  in  the  retreat  than  fons ;  the  firft,  that  the  flreigbts 
in  the  fight.  If  Ephialtes  had  of  Thermopylae  ought  not  ab« 
not  led  the  Barbarians  round  folutely  to  be  abandoned,  but 
the  mountains,  Leonidas  would  fold  to  the  enemy  as  dear  as 
have  carried  his  firfl  point,  might  be ;  the  fecond  refled  it 
that  is,  he  would  have  con-  upon  this  oracle  which  the 
ilrained  Xerxes  to  retire.     But  Lacedaemonians  had  received: 


when  the  augur Megiftias,  upon 
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ed  Demaratus  again,  adjuring  him,  by  the  kindnefs  he  had 
ihewn  him,  to  give  his  fehtiments  fincerely  as  to  the  me- 
thod in  which  it  was  proper  to  carry  on  the  war.  The 
Spartan  thereupon  propofed  to  him  feizing  the  ifle  of  Cy- 
thera,  which  was  oppofite  to  Laconia ;  and  from  whence 
he  might  have  made  the  Spartans  fo  uneafy,  as  would  in- 
fallibly hinder  their  fending  affiftance  to  the  Athenians, 
or  impeding  him  in  his  defign  of  penetrating  into  Greece ; 
but  Achsemenes,  the  king's  brother,  being  quite  of  a  dif- 
ferent opinion,  fearing^,  that  if  the  fleet  parted  from  the 
land  army,  both  might  be  ruined,  Xerxes  preferred  his 
coiinfel,  and  thereby  failed  in  his  defign  **.  The  Grecian- 
fleet,  in  the  mean  time,  lay  at  Artemifium,  under  the 
command  of  Eurybiades,  a  Spartan,  a  man  of  great  per- 
fonal  courage,  but  timorous  as  a  commander,  and  unex- 
perienced in  fea-aflairs.  But,  of  the  battle  ibught  there 
between  the  two  fleets,  we  have  given  an  account  in  the 
hiftory  of  Perfia.  The  firft  ftep  that  was  taken  afterwards 
was  to  prepare  a  great  fleet,  to  profecutc  this  vidbry,  the 
command  of  which  was  given  to  Leoty chides,  king  of 
Sparta :  but  it  foon  appeared,  that  the  Pei'fians  had  not 
totally  abandoned  their  defign,  Mardonius  remaining  in 
Greece,  at  the  head  of  a  very  confiderable  army,  with 
which  he  threatened,  in  the  fpring,  to  revifit  Attica ;  the 

i>  Herodot.  ubi  fupra.   Paufan.  ubi  Aipra.  Plut.  ubi  fupra,  &  in 
Vit.  Thcmift. 

Thy  plains,  O  Sparta,  Perfian  rage  (hall  feel ; 
Thy  fons  fliall  flaughter'd  fall  by  foreign  iieel, 
Unlefs  a  king  of  the  Herculean  race, 
In  war,  to  fave  the  reft,  (hall  death  embraced 
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This  prompted  Leonidas  to 
receive  that  death  which  he 
knew  mufl  feme  time  or  other 
happen  to  him,  when  it  might 
avert  evil  from  his  country  :  it 
was  to  prevent  an  unneceflary 
carnage  that  Leonidas  difmiflTed 
the  greateft  part  of  the  allies, 
and  retained  with  him  only 
fourteen  hundred  men,  viz. 
three  hundred  Spartans,  feven 
hundred  Theipians,  and  four 


hundred  Thebans;  he  then 
advanced  without  the  narrow 
pafllage,  becaufe  he  no  longer 
thought  of  defending  his  own. 
party,  but  how  he  might  moil 
injure  the  enemy;  and  in  that 
defperate  attack  he  fell.  Xerxes 
loft  two  brothers  in  this  en- 
gagement, and  an  incredible 
number  of  troops.  On  the 
field  of  battle  there  were  three 
monuments  raifed  ( i ) , 


(i)  Vide  Polyaen.  Stratag,  [lib,  i.  cap.  31,    Plut.  in  Apophth* 
Lacon.  U  in  Vita  Ariftid. 
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Gra^  therefore  fo«uad  themfclves  under  »  siecel&i;^  ^ 
rsufing  a  land  armjr  al^o. 

Paufaoias,  the  ion  of  CleomhFoCvs^  took  upon  him  the 
chara^er  of  tutor  or  prote£kor  to  Ptift^chufb  the  fofi  of 
Loonidas  \  and,  in  ri^  thereof,  was  the  firft  magiibatc 
in  Sparta,  the  odier  king,  as  we  have  faid,  being  sdifent, 
at  dbe  head  of  the  confederate  fleet*  In  this  fituatipn  of 
things,  the  dilattorinefs  of  popular  cpfiafeU  emineaily  ap- 
peared ;  for;  when  the  army  oi^ht  to  have  been  in  tha 
neld>  the  Athenian  ambafladors  found  the  Lacedaemoniaps 
celebrating  the  Hyacinthia :  in  vain  thefe  minifters  fepve-^ 
fentedf  that  the.  cooyvion  canfe  was  neglected ;  and  that 
tlie  Athcniana  had  realbn  to  tJMSi  more  fpirited  con- 
dii&,  fioce  they  bad  haaarded  aU  tor  the  lervice  of  Greece  ; 
the  ephori  and  fenate,  confiding  tooinucfa  in  ^  ftrong 
walJ»  wbidb^by  this  time,  was  ere£i;ed  accofs  lihe  iftbmus, 
thought  but  little  of  raifing  troops,  till  Cbilfeus,  a  Tege* 
txan,  who  had  a  great  reputation  amongft  tbem,  demon- 
fttated  tbe  folly  and  diflionour  of  fuch  condu£k ;  obfenr- 
ing,  that  if  tbe  Athenians  were  ruined  thcough  tbeir  de- 
]ay»  the  Perfiansi  being  mafters  at  fea^  might  land  whi^ 
forcea  they  would  in  Laconia,  and  bring  the  war  home  to 
their  doors,  the  wall  crofs  the  iiUimus  being,  in  fuch  a 
cafe,  u&lefs^  Roufed  by  this  reprefentation,  they  fent 
five  thoufand  SpartanS}  and  armed  feven  thoufand  of  their 
Martfonius  iie]ip(es,  Paufanias  commanding  in  chief.  Thisreinfbrce- 
attempts  ment,  however,  did  not  hinder  Mardonius  from  taking 
theconquefl  Athens,  or  from  feeking  the  Greek  army,  and  oflFering 
oJGrttct,  jj^ttjg^  Paufanias  had  the  command  in  chief  of  the  whole 
Grecian  forces,  which  amounted  to  one  hundred  thou- 
fand men.  The  Pcrfians  were  certainly  double  their 
number ;  nay,  according  to  Diodorus's  account,  Mardo- 
niua's  army  conGftesd  of  five  hundred  tho^fand  men. 
When  they  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Piataea,  an 
engagement  happened  between  a  great  body  of  Perfian 
horfe,  commanded  by  Mafiftius,  and  a  corps  of  Greeks^ 
wherein,  after  a  great  eSufion  of  blood,  the  Perfians  were 
routed,  and  their  commander  killed.  A  general  battle 
being  delayed,  the  Greek  army  fufFered  much  by  defer- 
tion,  as,  on  the  other  hand,  did  the  Perfians,  for  want  of 

Srovifions.  Paufanias,  at  lengthy  thought  fit  to  decamp^ 
lathe  might  procure  his  army  frefli  and  more  advan- 
tageous quarters }  in  which  motion,  however,  he  was  op- 
pofed  by  Amompharetus,  an   old  Spartan  commander, 

'Herodot.  lib*  ix.  cap.  9.  Diod<  Sic.  lib«  xii*  Paufain.  inLacon. 

who 
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'who  infifted,  that  it  was  derogatory  to  the  Spartan  ho- 
ri6iir  to  retire,  in  fight  of  an  enemy.  Paufanias,  like  a 
wife  man,  and  a  great  captain/  anfwered,  that  marching 
this  way  or  that,  was  not  difhonourablc,  when  it  pro- 
ceeded from  a  right  motive ;  but,  when  he  found  all  his 
intreaties  were  in  vain,  and  that  Amompharetus  would 
not  be  perfuaded,  he  gave  the  fignal,  and  immediately  the 
Lacetkemonian  and  Tegetjean  foot  began  to  move.  Amom- 
pharetus, who  had  been  hitherto  of  opinion,  that  Paufa- 
nias would  not  defeft  him,  when  he  faw  himfclf  aftually 
on  his  march,  ordered  his  ftandards  to  be  taken  up,  and 
moved  flowly  after  him.  Paufanias  kept  the  high  ground; 
the  Athenians,  who  very  exactly  obeyed  his  orders, 
marched  in  the  plain ;  the  reft  of  the  confederates  with- 
drew to  the  temple  of  Juno,  where  they  were  out  of  rea<:h 
of  the  Perfian  cavalry. 

At  the  temple  of  Ceres,  which  was  on  the  brow  of  the 
hill,  Paufanias  halted,  with  all  his  forces,  to  give  Amom- 
pharetus and  his  battalion  time  to  come  up  ;  but  they  had 
hardly  rejoined  the  army,  before  the  van-guard  of  the  Per- 
fian horfe  attacked  them  with  great  vigour  ^.  Mardonius 
looked  upon  this  decampment'  of  the  Greek  army  as  a 
plain  flight,  and  therefore*  was  not  eager  to  fight  them, 
but  to  fall  upon  the  runaways :  thiseagernefs,  as  far  as 
we  qan  judge  at  this  diftance  of  time,  feems  to  have  beenf 
the  chief  caufe  of  his  misfortune  ;  for  his  Perfi an s  march* 
ing  haftily,  and  without  order,  the  reft  of  the  icorps,  of 
"which  his  numerous  army  was  qompofedi  follo^*'ed  their 
example';  and  their  corlfufion  gave  the  Greeks'grcat  ad- 
vantage. The  troops  under  Padfaniasdrd  not  much  exceed 
fifty  thoiifand  men  ;  and  on  this  account  ft  was,  that  he  fent 
to  haften  the  Athenians  in  their  march.  The  Athenians, 
who,  on  this  occafion,  afted  with  the  utmoft  generofity, 
endeavoured,  as  well  «s  they  were  able,  to  fulfil  his  or- 
ders ;  but  were  unluckily  stopped  ftiort  by  the  Boeotians, 
and  other  Greeks,  in  the  fervice  of  the  Perfians,  who,  on  *'^' 

this  occj^fion,  behaved  with  amazing  courage  and  intre- 
pidity. The  Lacedasmonians  and  Tegetxans  were  forced 
to  engage  Mardonius's  army  without  afliftance.  It  is  uni- 
verfally  acknowleged,  that  the  Perfians  behaved  very  well* 
on  this  occafion ;  but,  bcirig  neither  fo  well  armed,  nor 
fo  well  difciplined,  as  the  Greeks,  their  valpur  was  of  no" 

kHerodot-lib.  IX.  cap.  70.  Plut.  in  Vit.  Themlft  &  Arift.Diod, 
Sic.  lib.  xi.  Juftin.  lib.  ii>cap.  14.  Corn.  N«poSj  in  Vit.  Pauian. 
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^kePerJi'  ufe  but  to  bring  them  to  flaughter^  for^  as  Herodotol 
wudi-  rightly  obferves,  it  was  the  fame  whether  one  or  ten 
A^^^^f*^  Perfians  broke  into  the  Grecian  ranks,  fince  the  next  line 
^iOg^f^  ^as  ready  to  receive  them  without  confufion  or  diforderj 
fo  that  tney  were  prefently  flain,  without  effeding  any 
thing,  becau(e  they  cbarged[  tumultuoufly,  their  com^ 
manders  having  no  capacrty  to  dlred^  them)  nor  they  to 
obey.  Their  number  and  their  couragie,  however,  kept 
the  battle  doubtful  as  long  as  Mardonius  lived,  who, 
mounted  on  a  white  horfe,  and  fighting  at  the  head  of 
a  thoufand  men,  gave  fignal  demonilrations  of  a  courage 
deferving  a  better  fate ;  but  when  he  was  flain,  the  Per- 
fians began  to -give  way,  a  circumftance  which  difpirited 
all  the  barbarous  nations,  .who  now  followed  the  example 
of  their  flight,  though  they  had  not  drawn  their  fwords. 
iThe  Athenians  alfo  defeated  the  Greeks  who  fided  with 
and  fought  for  the  Perfians ;  fo  that  Artabazus,  who  was 
next  in  command  to  Mardonius^  and  againft  whofe  ad- 
vice thefe  meafures  were  taken,  judging  aU  to  be  loft,  re- 
tired with  forty  thoufand  men,  and  marched  with  great 
expedition  back  to  Thrace ;  the  reft  of  the  Perfianar  my 
^  withdrew  into  their  camp,  where  they  ftrengthened  the 

works  formerly  thrown  up,  and  refolved  to  defend,  to  the 
utmoft  of  their  power,  thefe  pofts,  againft  the  viftorious 
Greeks.  Paufanias,  coming  up  with  his  Lacedsemonians, 
attacked  the  camp  without  hefitation,  but,  at  the  fame 
time,  with  little  fuccefs  ^  for  the  Perfians  fighting  now  not 
for  viQtoxy  or  glory,  but  their  lives,  made  a  moft  obftinate 
lefiftance  :  befides,  they  had  the  fame  advantage  over  the 
Lacedaemonians  here,  which  the  Lacedaemonians  bad  over 
them  in  the  field  \  for,  as  we  have  heretofore  obferved, 
the  Spartans  were  unaccuftomed  to  fuch  attacks,  avoid- 
ing, in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  all  fieges»  as 
Itktfgrfiam  much  as  in  them  lay.  Yet  this  ftate  of  things  lafledbut 
tamp  for  a  fmall  time ;  for  when  the  Athenians  came  up»  who 

forted.  q{  all  the  Greeks  beft  underftood  the  art  of  defending  or 
attacking  fortifications,  they  quickly  opened  a  pafTage  to 
the  Lacedaemonians ;  and  then  a  mercilefs  flaughter  en- 
fued ;  of  three  hundred  thoufand  men,  whom  Mardonius 
brought  into  the  field,  fcarce  three  thoufand  efcapcd*. 
Of  the  Greeks,  however,  it  is  uncertain  how  many  there 
-  fell.  Plutarch  owns  one  thoufand  three  hundred  and 
fixty  to  have  fallen ;  but  Diodorus  Siculus  is  pofitive,  that 

1  Herodot.  lib*  i^«  cap.  ^g^-jo, 

there 
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there  were  very  few  lefs  than  ten  thoufand.  When  thid 
bloody  engagement  was  over,  the  reft  of  the  allies  came 
up  to  be  witnefTes,  rather  than  partakeris  of  the  vi£l:ory. 

Lampon  of  ^gina  propofed  to  Paufanias,  that  the  body 
of  Mardonius  (hould  be  carefully  fearched  for,  that  the  m^ 
dignity  offered  to  his  uncle  Leonidas,  by  the  command 
of  Xerxes^  might  be  Jrevenged.    But  the  Lacedaemonian 
reie£^ed  the  propofal  with  difdain,  as  a  mean  infult  in 
"Which  the  Barbarians  were  not  to  be  imitated; '    When 
this  great    captain  beheld    the    magnificent    tent,   and 
rich  furniture,  belonging  to  Mardonius,  together  with  the 
prodigious  magazines  of  luxury,  which  had  been  provided 
for  the  deceafed,  he  gave  orders  to  the  cooks  and  bakers  to 
prepare  him  fuch  a  fupper  as  they  were  wont  to  drefs  for 
that  general :  at  the  fame  time  he  ordered  ifome  of  his 
own  fervants  to  drefs  a  Spartan  meal :  thefe  orders  being 
executed,   he  fent  for  the   principal  officers  among  the 
Greeks ;  then  pointing  to  both  the  fuppers,  he  faid,  with 
a  fmile,  *^  See,  gentlemen,  the  folly  of  this  king  of  the 
Medes,  who,,  living  in  this  fumptuous  manner  at  home, 
iKould  needs  come  fo  far  to  fpoil  us  who  fare  fo  hardy.** 
Part  of  the  immenfe  fpoils  that  were  taken  in  the  Perfian 
camp,  the  Helotcs,  who  were  intruftcd  to  coUeft  them, 
purloined.;  part  were  dedicated  to  the  gods,  a  tenth  of  all 
forts   was'  given  to  Paufanias,  and  the   reft  diftributed 
among  the  Greeks.     Having  thus  put  an  end  to  the  war,  Paufamas 
Paufanias  thought  next  of  punifliing  fuch  as  had  betrayed  pumjbtsth» 
the -common  caufe  of  Greece:  with  this  view  he  marched  ^^'^""^ 
immediately  to  Thebes,  the  citizens  of  which,  at  firft,  f^J^'y 
attempted  to  make  a  defence  ;  but,  on  mature  deliberation, 
they  capitulated,  and  delivered  up  the  chiefs  of  the  Me- 
dian faftion  who  were  in  their  hands.     Thefe  vainly  fan- 
cied they  might  redeem  themfelves  with  money ;  but  in 
this  hope  they  were  greatly  miftaken  ;  for  Paufanias,  dif- 
daining  their  propofal,  hurried  them  away  to  Corinth,  and 
caufed  them  there  to  be  put  to  death"*. 

On  the  fame  day  in  which  the  battle  of  Plataea  was  tffjg  Creeh 
fought,  Leotych ides,  king  of  Sparta,  with  Xanthippus,  <vi3orious 
the  Athenian,  gained  a  glorious  viftory  at  Mycale,  where  at  Mycotic 
the  laft  remains  of  the  Perfian  fleet,  and  of  the  Perfian 
armies,  which  had  been  drawn  together  for  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  Greece,  were  utterly  defeated.     The  commanders 
of  the  Perfian  fleet  greatly  difcouraged  their  men,  by  the 

mHerodot.  ubifupra,  cap.  77,  7S,  &  81.  Plut.  ubi  fupra.  Corn« 
Nepos,  ubi  fupra. 
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pufiUantmity  of  their  conduct ;  for,  although  thejr  had  a 
great  number  of  fhips,  they  ran  them  all  on  ihore,  and 
fought  to  (helter  themfelves  under  the  prote£^ion  of  an 
army  of  fixty  thoufand  raenv  whkh,  under  the  command 
of  Tigranes,  had  been  left  to  defend  Ionia.  The  Greeks 
perceiving  their  aim,  determined  to  attack  them  on  ftore ; 
and  Leotychidcs,  Handing  in  towards  the  coaft,  ordered 
an  herald  to  make  proclamation,  when  he  drew  near 
enough  to  be  heard,  in  the  Greek  tongue,  in  thefe  words : 
**  Men  of  Ionia,  fuch  among  you  as  my  voice  reaches, 
hearken  with  attention  to  what  I  fay,  the  rather  becaufe 
the  PerHans  cannot  underfland  me  :  when  the  battle  be- 
gins, every  one  of  you  ought,  in  the  firft  place,  to  remem- 
ber liberty  -,  and,  in  the  next,  that  the  word  in  our  army 
is  Hebe.  Let  fuch  as  hear  me,  inform  thofe  who  hear  me 
not."  This  proclamation  had  a  double  efFe£):  ^  for  it  in- 
clined-many of  the  lonians  to  favour  the  Greeks;  and  it 
fo  frighted  the  Perfians,  that  they  knew  not  whom  td 
truft.  The  Perfians,  before  the  battle  began,  difarmed 
the  Samians,  having  fome  intelligence,  that  they  bad  been 
intriguing  with  the  Greeks ;  but  confiding  greatly  in  the 
Milefians,  they  intrufted  them  with  the  cuftody  of  the 
paiTes  through  the  mountains  behind  them  :  thefe  difpofi- 
tions  being  m^de,  they  prepared  to  defend  their  fortifica^, 
tions  ;  yet  neither  their  conduft  nor  their  valour  availed 
much  'y  fQ,r  the  Greeks  landing,  the  Athenians  marched 
ft  rait  forward  along  the  ihore,  the  Lacedxmonians  took  a 
compafs  by  the  hills.  The  former,  after  an  obftinate  rc- 
Jiflauce,  forced  the  Ferfian  camp  about  the  fame  time  that 
the  latter  ^tacked  them  in  the  rear ;  the  Samians,  in  the 
midfl  of  the  battle,  catching  iip  whatever  came  to  hand, 
fell  upon  the  Perfians  in  their  very  camp ;  and  the  Mi- 
lefians, who.  were  to  have  guarded  the  paiTes,  as  foon  a» 
the  Perfians  fled,  fell  upon  them,  and  either  killed  them, 
or  made  them  prifoners^  A  very  odd  circumftance^ 
wh^rh,  according  to  the  fuperftition  of  thofe  tintres,  pafied 

<  ...v        ^9^  miracuk)U8,  contributed  much  to  the  gaining  of  this 
•    vi£lory ;  it  was  this  :  about  the  time  the  battle  began,  a 

,,«  <.  rumour  was  fpread  throughout  the  army,  that  the  Bar- 
barians  were  defeated  at  Flateea  ^  though,  as  we  have 
obfervedy -that  engagement  happened  in  tKe  morning  of 
tlie  fame  da^y  that  was  more  fatal  to  the  enemy  at  Mycale. 
But  this  was-  no  other  tban  a  ftratagem  of  the  Spartan 
kingi  who  employed  his  emilTaries  to  propagate  this  iie« 

o  Herodot  lib.  ix.  cap.  97,  &  feij. 
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port,  with  the  double  view  of  encouraging  the  Greeks, 
and  difpiriting  the  enemy. 

Paufanias  was  afterwards  fent  to  take  the  command  of  Yr,  ©f  Fl. 
the  fleet,  with  ftrift  orders  to  free  the  Grecian  cities  from      1871. 
the  Per fian  garrifons.     On  this  defign,  he  failed  to  Cy-  Aijic  Chr, 
prus,  thence  to  Byzantium,  which,  according  to  his  in-       ^^7> 
ftruftions,  he  fet  at  liberty  ;  and  this  feems  to  have  been  p^^r^  •  . 
the  laft  of  his  exploits  5  for  he  foon  after  engaged  in  a  intrn^ues 
fcandalous  treaty  with  the  Perfians,  afFedHng,  by  the  affift-  njuithArta- 
ance  of  the  great  king,   to  make'himfelf  fovereign  of  ^^««J. 
Greece.     That  at  this  time  he  firft  entered  into  thefc 
pracJices,  appears  from  hence :  he  fent  fuch  perfons  of 
^reat  quality,  as  he  took  in  Byzantium,  to  Gongylus,  of 
Eretria,  telling  the  Grecian  chiefs,  that  he  refervcd  them 
for  punifhmentj  whereas  he  had  privately  given  direc- 
tions, that  they  fliould  be  fent  back  in  fafety  to  Xerxes  **. 
As  foon  as  he. had   conceived  thefe  ftrange  notions,  he 
degenerated  into   the  manners  of  the  Perfians,  affe£led 
all   their  luxury,  and  derided  the  plain  cuftoms  of  his 
country,  of  which  he  had  formerly  been  fo  fond.     An- 
other accident  happened  at  Byzantium,  extremely  prejudi- 
cial to  his  charafter,  and  which,  fbmef  fay,  difturbed  him 
to  his  death  :  he  fell,  violently  in  love  with  a  lady,  named- 
Cleonice,  whom  her  parents,  fearing  to  deny  him,  forced 
to  take  part  of  his  bed  ;  but  fhe,  in  great  modefty,  de- 
(iring  that  the  lights  might  be  put  out  when  fhe  came  into 
his  chamber,  unfortunately  (tumbled  on  an  extinguifhed 
lamp  •,  whereupon  be  awakening,  and  fearing  that  fome 
affalfin  had  broken  into  his  room,  caught  up  his  fword, 
and  mortally  wounded  her.     His  affliftion  for  this  acci- 
dent put  him  almoft  befide  hlmfclf '.     The  allies,  in  the  ^he  aUitt 
mean  time,  took  great  umbrage  at  his  conduft,  and  pri-  '^^^  «**- 
vately  fent  to  accufe  him  at  Sparta.    In  the  interim,  they  jjy/f/j,^!*^ 
deprived  him  of  his  command,  and  even  befieged  him  in 
Byzantium.     Efcaping,  however,  from  thence,  he  fled  to  , 

Heraclea,  where  he  endeavoured,  according  to  the  me- 
thods then  in  ufe,  to  pacify  the  ghoft  of  Cleonice.  In 
this  place  he  met  with  certain  perfons,  who'^had,  or  pre- 
tended to  have,  the  power  of  raifing  the  fpirits  of  perfons 
deceafed,  and  who,  at  his  entreaty,  brought  up  that  of  his 
miftrefs ;  \^4io,  to  all  his  qucftions,  gave  him  this  fhort 
anfwer,  "  When  you  come  to  Sparta,  you  will  find  an 
€nd  to  all  ybur  misfortunes,"    Accordingly,  when  he  rc- 

o  Diod  Sic.  lib.  xi.    Corn.  Ncp.  la  Vit*  Paufan,  p  Flat, 

ill  V^it.  Cimonis. 
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turned,  the  ephori  caufed  him  to  be  feized  ;  but,  having 
no  fufficient  evidence,  and  not  caring,  in  all  probability) 
to  proceed  with  rigour  againft  fo  emineni  a  perfon  on  bare 
'    fufpicions,  he  was  for  a  time  enlarged, 

Thefe  warnings  did  not  deter  him  from  carrying  on  the 
proje£ls  he  had  formed :  Artabazus  was  the  perfon  he 
negotiated  with  \  and,  between  them,  they  fixed  this  rule, 
that  whoever  brought  any  of  Paufanias's  epiftles  ihould 
immediately  be  put  to  death,  that  there  might  be  no  pof- 
iibility  of  producing  witnefles  againft  him  ^.  But  grow- 
ing impatient,  and  finding  that  Themiftocles,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  injuries  done  him  by  the  Athenians,  would 
not  enter  into  his  meafures,  Paufanias  wrote  in  peremp- 
tory terms  to  Artabazus,  and  confided  his  letters  to  Argi- 
lius,  his  particular  favourite,  and,  as  fome  faid,  his 
catamite-  This  man^  having  obferVed  that  none  of  Pau«- 
fanias's  meflengers  were  come  back  again,  determined 
to  open  his  letters  \  and  finding,  by  their  contents,  that 
he  was  to  have  met  with  no  better  treatment  than  his  pre* 
decefifors,  he  carried  them  direftly  to  the  ephori,  who 
Hli  w-  difcovered  much  from  them,  but  yet  not  enough  to  con* 
"^'^*'^  vift  Paufanias :  but  Argilius  found  means  to  furnifh  fuffici-* 
^*^  '  •  the  evidence.  Retiring  to  Tenarus,  and  pretending  there 
tp  pay  his  devotions  to  Neptune,  he  fet  up  a  double  tent, 
iri  one  part  of  which  he  concealed  certain  Spartans,  and^ 
in  the  other,  he  entertained  Paufanias,  who  came  to  ex* 
poftulate  with  him  for  not  carrying  his  letters.  By  thefe 
^xpoftulations,  thofe  who  overheard  them  became  direfk 
witnefles  againft  him  ;  fo  that,  at  his  return  to  Sparta,  the 
ephori  determined  to  imprifon  him.  Of  this  defign  hav- 
ing fome  intelligence,  he  retired  to  the  temple  of  Mi- 
nerva Chalcidica,  and  there  took  fanftuary ;  a  circum^ 
ilance  which  gave  occafion  to  one  of  the  moft  extraor- 
^  dinary  proceedings  any  where  recorded  in  hiftory :  the 

Lacedamonians,  not  caring  to  invade  the  afyluin,  were  at 
a  Ipfs  what  tp  do,  till  the  mother  of  Paufanias,  taking  a 
tile  in  her  hand,  came  to  the  temple,  and  laid  it  down  at 
the  door ;  after  which,  without  fpeaking  a  word,  (he  re- 
tired to  her  own  hp^fe.  The  Spartans,  having  confidered 
her  conduA,  and  following  her  example,  blocked  up  the 
gate ;  and  thus,  preventing  his  going  out,  reduced  him 
Ws  mikap*  ^^  ^^  neceflity  of  ftarving  in  the  temple.  When  they 
py  end*        were  fure  he  was  dead,  they  opened  the  gate  agaii^  and,^ 

)  Diodt  Sic.  ubi  fupra.    Juflin,  lib.  ii,  cap.  15. 
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talcing  out  his  body,  delivered  it  to  his  relations '.  About 
this  time,  Leotychides  being  fent  with  a  great  army,  to 
cliaftife  the  Theflalians,  who  had  (hewn  themfelye$  no 
friends  to  Greece  in  general,  and  exprefled  a  particular 
enmity  towards  Sparta,  inftead  of  doing  his  duty,  after 
he  had  obtained  a  viftory,  and  reduced  the  enemy  to  very 
uneafy  circumftances,  began  to  receivc^bribes ;  and,  infor- 
mations being  thereupon  given  in  againft  him,  he  wa$ 
furprifed  in  his  tent,  with  money  in  both  hands.  Re.- 
turaing  to  Sparta,  and  finding  that  the  citizens  were  in 
no  humour  to  difpenfe  with  his  infidelity,  he,  to  avoid 
their  fury,  fled  to  Tegea,  and  died  there  in  exile,  having 
furvived  his  fon  ZeuxidamuS;  in  whom  he  placed  all  his 
Jiopes  *. 

Pliftarchus,  the  fon  of  Leon!da$,  to  whom  Paufanias  TA0  retgm 
was  tutor,  did  not  live  long.     He  was  fucceeded  by  Plif-  of  FUftar^ 
toanax,  the  fon  of  Paufanias,  the  next  legal  heir  of  the  ^^»  ^^f" 
royal  family,  as  Leotychides  was  by  his  grandfon  Archie  ^*Jf/*^^. 
damns.     As  for  Pliftoanax,  he  wa«  prince  of  a  very  mild  ^hidamush 
and  peaceable  difpofition,  who  gave  no  umbrage  to  his 
fellow-citizens,  and  who,  in  their  quarrels  with  £e  Athe- 
nians, afted  according  to  their  diredions,  without  em- 
broiling their  afl^irs,  to  favour  his  own  intereft  or  ambi- 
tion.  Archidamus  was  of  a  fimilar  difpofition ;  and,  it  may 
be  truly  faid,  that,  under  the  reign  of  thefe  princes,  the 
Spartans  felt  no  mifchiefs,  but  wbat  they  brought  upon 
themfelves,  and  had  no  profperity,  but  what  was  derived 
to  them  from  their  kings,  and  their  family ;  for,  in  the 
nonage  of  Pliftoanax,  Nicomedes,  the  fon  of  Cleombro- 
tus,  aded  as  his  tutor.    At  the  end  of  the  77th  Olympiad, 
a  moft  dreadful  earthquake  happened  at  Sparta.  Diodorus  A  dnadfid 
fays,  that  twenty  thoufand  perfons  loft  their  lives ;  and  earthquake 
Plutarch  affirms,  that  only  five  houfes  in  the  city  efcaped  ^'  Spartm- 
rum.    In  the  midft  of  this  general  confufion,  Archidamus 
gave  fuch  an  inftance  of  his  wifdom  and  firmnefs,  as  muft 
render  him  everlaftingly  admired :  confidering  with  him- 
felf,  that  his  citizens  were  of  far  greater  value  than  even 
their  moft  valuable  eflPedts,  and  yet  feeing,  that,  to  fave 
thefe,  they  were  ready  to  rifque  themfelves,  he  caufed  an 
alarm  to   be  founded,  as  if  an  enemy  had  been  juft  at 
hand.    They  forthwith  arined  themfelves,  and  repaired 
into  the  field  :  a  ftratagem  to  which  they  were  doubly  in« 

r  Flut.  in  Parallel,  x.  in  Vit.  Theroift.  in  Apophth.  Mulier.  La- 
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Tki  Htlotet  dcbtcd  for  their  fafety  :  for  the  Hclotesj  now  conceiving 
fi^^U.  that  they  had  a  proper  opportunity  of  taking  revenge  on 
their  cruel  mafters,  unanimoufly  took  arms,  and  marched 
boldly  to  Sparta,  expecting  to  find  no  refiftance.  But 
.they  were  greatly  miftaken;  for  Arcbidamus,  with  his 
citizens  completely  armed,  made  fuch  a  (land,  that  they 
were  conftrained  to  retire.  However,  knowing  they  could 
now  expeft  no  favour  from  their  lords,  whom  they  had  fo  . 
ill  treated  in  the  time  of  their  dillrefs,  they  determined 
to  perfifl  in  their  revolt,  and  to  truft  for  a  pacification  to 
their  fwords,  rather  than  to  their  entreaties  *.  Many  rea- 
fons  contributed  to  ftrcngthen  the  Helotes  in  this  deter- 
mination :  the  Spartans  were  already  embroiled  with  the 
Athenians,  who  were  inclined  to  difpute  with  them  the 
fovereignty  of  Greece ;  the  Meflenians  began  to  fhew  evi- 
dent marks  of  their  refentment  for  the  indignities  and 
-  oppreffions  which  they  had  long  groaned  under  ;  the  reft 
of  the  Peloponnefian  ftates  were  not  a  little  difladsfied : 
fo  that  never  were  the  Lacedaemonians  lefs  .able  to  z8t 
vigoroufly  againft  their  rebellious  fubjefli,  than  at  pre>' 
lent. 

The  firfl  flep  the  Helotes  took,  after  throwing  off  the 
yoke,  was  feizing  a  port  in  Meflenia,  from  whence  they 
made  continual  inroads  into  Laconia,  burning  and  pillag- 
ing all  the  villages.    The  SpartanSj  in  this  diftrefs,  applied 
to  Athens  for  affiftance ;  which,  after  fome  oppofition, 
was  granted,  and  fent  under  the  command  of  Cimon,  the 
fon  of  Miltiades.     They  likewife  foliciied  their  other  al- 
lies ;  who,  induced  by  the  affiftance  of  the  Athenians,  and 
confidering  the  great  fervices  which  all  Greece  had  re- 
ceived from  Sparta,  likewife  fent  their   quotas ;   which 
enabled  Archidamus  to  take  the  field,  though  the  Mef- 
A^e joined   fenians  had  joined  the  Helotes,  and  fortified  Itbome*. 
htheMtJ'^  It  is  not  very  clear,  whether  there  happened  any  general 
jtnians\       battle,  or  not;  but,  however  it  was,  the  Helotes,  and 
Meflenians  thought  it -better  to  retire  to  Ithome,  than  to 
face  the  Spartan  army  in  the  field  ;  fo  that  the  latter,, 
much  againft  their  will,  were  conftrained  to  form  the  fiegc 
of  this  city :  for,  as  we  have  more  than  once  obferved, 
fhis  v/as  a  part  of  the  military  fcience,  in  -which  the  La- 
hut  reduetd  ^edsemonians  were  but  indifferently  &illed.    It  was  chiefly 
hy  the        on  this  account. that  they  folicited  the  aid  of  the  Athe- 

nffljiance  oj  nians  5  and  yet,  when  their  troops  came  before  the  city, 
the  Athe* 

t  Diodor.  Sic.  ubi  fupra.    Flut.  in  Vit«  Cimon«        «  Diod.  Sic« 
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^uftd  beliayed  themfelres  more  a£tiirely  than  the  Spartans* 

they  gccw  jealous  of  their  fkiU  and  prowefs ;  being  fearful 

left  the  ftrangers  in  the  army  might  be  Gorruptedi  and  go 

over  to  the  enemy,  they  difmifled  the  Athenians,  tdling 

them,  they  had  no  farther  pccafion  for  their  fervice  ;  ail 

afFront  which  e;xc€edingly  incenfed  the  people  of  Athens, 

and  difpofed  them  more  than  erer  to  think  of  methods  t6. 

humble  the  Spartan  greatncfs  *•  While  things  were  in  thU 

fituation,  the  Phocians  made  war  upon  the  Dorians*  who 

inhabited  Mount  Parnafius,  and  took  from  them  feveral 

cities,  and  amongft  the  reft  their  capital.     Thefe  DoKans 

being  originally  Lacedaemonians,  the  Spartans  difpatched 

an  army  under  the  command  of  Nicomedes,  to  their  a& 

iiftance.      He  quickly  reduced  the  Phocians  to  rcafon, 

and  adjufted  all  differences ;  but,  on  his  return  with  his 

army,  the  Athenians,  joining  the  Argives  and  Thefialiansy 

fhut  up  the  paiTes  into  Feloponnefus.    Nicomedes,  thus 

excluded,  retired  towards  Tanagra,  in  Boeotia,  whither 

the  Athenians  followed  him,  and  forced  him  to  an  en« 

gagement,  wherein  the  Theflalians  deferting  them,  they 

loft  the  battle  y.    Next  year,  the  Lac^aemonians  affifted 

the  Thebans  againft  the  Athenians ;  but  ^ere  fo  unfor* 

tunate,  as  to  be  totally  routed  at  Tanagra,  with  great  lofs* 

The  Meflenian  war  was  ftill  carried  on,  without  any  prof* 

pcft  of  termination,  even  in  the  tenth  year,  Ithome  be-* 

ing  naturally  a  ftrong  place,  and  the  oracle  at  Delphi 

having  threatened  the  Spartans,-  if  they  injure^  the  fup- 

J)liants  of  Jupiter  Ithome  5  thus  they  were  forced  to  turn 

the  fiege  into  a  blockade,  and  at  laft  hearken  to  terms  of 

accommodation,  whereby  it  was  agreed,  that  the  IVIefTe- 

nian^  fliould  depart  from  Peloponnefus,  never  to  return^  ^^^  l/itjfi^ 

im  pain  of  becoming  flaves*.     Thefe  poor  people  were  niansobUg* 

received,  with  their  wives  and  children,  by  the  Athenians,  ^^^^  Uant^ 

rather  out  of  hatred  to  Sparta,  than  any  great  defire  to  ^^^P^^^ 

yender  fervice  to  the  diftrcfled.    They  granted  them  Nau-  ■'"'* 

pa£bus  for  their  refidence,  from  whence  they  afterwards 

(HTOught  them  to  inhabit  part  of  their  own  country,  of 

which,  in  the  courfe  of  the  Peloponnefian  war,  they  dif- 

poflefled  the  Lacedaemonians. 

The  next  war  the  Lacedaemonians  undertook,  was  that  7X#  P^«- 
ftyled  the  Sacred,  by  fomc  the  Phocian  war.    The  intent  ''**»  ^ 
of  it  was,  to  put  the  temple  at  Delphi  into  the  hands  of  ^^^™ 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  whereas  it  had  before  be- 
longed to  the  Phocians  ;  a  defign  which  the  Spartans  ef- 

s  Plut.  in  Vit.  Cimon.    Thucyd.  lib.  i.  y  Diod.  ubi  fupra. 
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fedcdi  and  for  which  the  l!)elphian8,  by  a  decree,  eOQ^* 
ferred  on  the  Lacedaemonians  a  right  of  firft  confulting 
the  oracle ;  which  decree  they  eneraved  on  the  forehead 
of  a  brazen  wolf,  confecrated  in  the  temple.  The  Athe-i 
nians,  foon  after,  reftored  the  temple  to  the  Phocians, 
and  from  them  obtained  the  fiime  privilege,  which  the 
Delphians  had  granted  to  the  Spartans  ;  and  this  decree 
they  caufed  to  be  engraven  on  the  right  fide  of  the  wolf. 
The  Lacedaemonians  *,  having  induced  the  Boeotians  to 
revolt  from  the  Athenians,  Tolmides,  who  attempted  to 
reduce  them,  being  flain,  and  Eubcea,  at  the  fame  time, 
fliakingoff  the  yoke,  the  Spartans  held  this  a  convenient  op- 
portunity giving  a  mortal  blow  to  Athens  ;  for  which  pur« 
pofe  Pliftoanax  was  ordered  to  invade  their  territories  at 
the  head  of  a  great  army.  He  being  but  young,  Cleon- 
drides  was  fent  to  dire^  him  :  but  he  proved  an  unlucky 
guardian ;  for,  being  a  lover  of  money,  he  accepted  a 
bribe  from  Pericles,  and  perfuaded  the  king  to  return 
home,  without  eflFefting  any  thing ;  for  which  corruption 
the  Spartans  puniflied  him  with  death,  and  drove  their 
king  into  baniihment.  Not  long  after,  a  peace  was  made 
FhJIoanax  between  the  Spartans  and  the  Athenians ;  which^  though  it 
banijbtd.  lafted  for  fome  time,  was  far  from  extinguiOiing  that  hatred, 
which  tainted  the  bofoms  of  both  nations  ^,  At  firft, 
the  Athenians  had  the  ftronger  party  among  the  Greeks, 
becaufe  the  Lacedaemonians  had  behaved  with  haughtineis 
while  they  held  the  fovereignty ;  but  the  Athenians  gaining 
power,  and  making  as  bad  ufe  of  it,  or  worfe,  almoft  all 
Greece,  except  the  ftates  immediately  under  their  jurifdic- 
tion,  hated  them,  and  attached  themfelves  to  the  Spartans. 
In  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  truce,  which  was  to  have 
lafted  thirty,  a  great  aflembly  of  deputies  from  the  ftates 
IChi  Athi.  of  Pcloponnefus,  and  other  parts  of  Greece,  was  held  at 
mans  mc-  Lacedxmon,  where  they  unanimouily  accufed  the  Athe- 
€ufedoJ  nians  of  tyranny,  opprcffion,  injuftice,  peculation,  apd, 
im^emb/y  ^"  ^^^*  ^^  ?•  n^n^titude  of  other  crimes,  befeeching  the 
rfthe ftates  Lacedaemonians  to  a£b  for  the  common  caufe  of  Greece, 
9f  Creed,  and  not  fufFer  the  Athenians  to  efFeft  what  the  Perfian 
king,  with  all  his  power,  was  not  able  to  accomplifh.  Some 
ambafiadors  of  Athens,  who  were  by  chance  in  the  city, 
defended  the  caufe  of  their  country  with  all  their  might 
The  Spartans,  however,  having  heard  both  parties,  were 
greatly  inclined  to  declare  war  immediately  againft  the 
Athenians^.     But  Archidamus,  like  a  wife   and  good 

•  Plut.in  Vit.  Pcr?cli8.  b  Diodor.  ubi  Aipnu    Tbucyd. 
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prince,  interpdfed,  and  advifcd  them  to  weigh  well  thp 
ftep  they  were  about  to  take.  He  Ihewed  them,  that, 
comparing  their  own  ftatc  with  that  of  Athens,  not  only 
the  aid  of  the  Greeks,  but  of  the  Barbarians  alfo,  was  ne- 
ceflary :  he  demonftrated,  that  the  invafion  of  Attica 
Mrould  fignify  little ;  that,  if  they  proceeded  cautioufly 
and  prudently,  the  Athenians  might  probably  return  to  a 
proper  temper,  and  make  fatisfa£lion  to  their  allies ;  that, 
at  leaft,  they  would  preferve  their  own  reputation,  and 
enable  themfelvcs  to  carry  on  the  war  with  efFeft.  But 
Sthenelaides,  one  of  the  ephori,  declared  himfelf  of  a  dif- 
ferent, fenti  men  t  :  he  alleged,  that  it  was  a  great  happinefs 
for  Sparta,  that  other  dates  had  taken  umbrage  at  her 
rival ;  that,  if  ihe  was  not  quickly  humbled,  their  united 
ftrength  would  be  too  weak  ;  and  that,  if  they  did  not  em- 
brace this  opportunity,  they  might  never  have  it  in  their 
power  again.  At  his  motion,  therefore,  war  was  imme- 
diately decreed ;  after  which  ceremony,  deputies  were 
fent  to  confult  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  whence  they  received 
a  refponfe,  fuited  to  their  wiihes.  Ambafladors  were  like- 
"wife  fent  to  all  the  allies,  to  defire  them  to  prepare  their 
quotas,  and  alfo  to  Athens,  to  offer  peace  upon  certain  con- 
ditions ;  which,  at  the  motion  of  Pericles,  were  rejefted. 

The  firft  a£):ion  of  the  Peloponnefian  war,  was  the  at-  Yr.  ofFI. 
tempt  made  upon  Flatsea  by  the  Thebans  j  immediately      '9>7. 
after  this,  both  parties  took  the  field.    All  the  Pclopon-  ^^^^  ^^^* 
nefians,  except  th6  Argives,  and  the  Achaeans,  fided  with 
Sparta  ;  without  Peloponnefus,  the  Megarians,  Phocians,  <r/ii  com^ 
Locrians^  Boeotians,  Ambracots,  Leucadians,  and  Anaf-  mencemtnt 
torians :  the  Corinthians,  Megarians,  Sicyonians,  Pclle-  ^  *^'  ^'- 
nians,  Eleans,   Ambrofiots,   and  Leucadians,  furniftied  ^^""^^ 
ihips ;  the  BoeotianS)  Phocians,  and  Locrians,  fent  ca- 
valry;  the  reft  of  the  ftates  furniflied  their  refpeciive 
quotas  in  foot.     Archidamus,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous 
army,  marched  to  the  frontiers  of  Attica,  from  whence 
he  difpatcbed  a  meflenger  to  Athens,  being  very  defirous, 
even  to  the  laft,  of  avoiding,  if  pofBble,  this  war;  but 
the    meflenger  was  fent  back  unheard.     The  enemies 
of  Archidamus  beginning  to  infinuate,  that,  out  of  friend- 
ihip  to  the  Athenians,  he  betrayed  the  common  caufe,  he 
marched  into  Attica,  and  penetrated  within  a  few  miles 
of  Athens  itfelf,  deftroying  the  country,  and  wafting  all 
things  in  a  terrible  manner ;  after  which  exploit  he  re- 
turned through  Boeotia  into  Peloponnefus.    In  the  mean 
time,  the  Athenian  fleet  infeftcd  the  coaft  of  Laconja ; 
and  the  troops  on  board  it  landings  befieged  Mqthone ; 

to 
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to  Ac  relief  of  which  Bcafidas,  the  Spartan,  haftcned 
with    an    hundred  men,  and,  breaking  with    difficulty 
through  the  enemy,  got  fafe  into  the  town,  where  he 
made  fo  vigorous  a  refiftance,  that  the  Athenians  were 
forced  to  retire.  The  fame  year,  the  inhabitants  of  -lEgina, 
being  expelled  by. the  Athenians,  fled  into  Peloponnefus, 
and  had  the  diftrift  of  Thyrea  aflSgned  them  by  the  Spar- 
tans.    In  the  fpring  of  the  fecond  year,  Archidamus  en- 
tered Attica  again  ;  but  after  remaining  there  forty  days, 
hearing  that  Pericles,  with  a'  great  army,  wafted  Pelo- 
ponnefus,  he  returned  to  aflift  his  countrymen,  the  rather 
becaufe  the  plague  raged  violently  in  Attica.     In  the  third 
year,   Archidamus  bcfieged  Plataea  ;    which   making  an 
obftinate  defence,  he  was  conftrained  to  turn  the  ficge  into 
a  blockade.     In  the  fourth  year  he  entered  Attica  ihe 
third  time,  and  wafted  all  the  ripe  corn,  whereby  the 
Athenians  were  greatly  diftrefled.      The  fame  year  the 
Mitylenians   revolted  from  the  Athenians ;   and,  in  the 
FUtna        winter  of  that  year,  Platsea  was  reduced  to  fach   ftraits, 
takin  oMd    that  part,  of  its  garrifon  forced  their  way  through  the  Pe- 
razid.        loponnefian  guards,  and  efcaped  to  Athens.      The  reft 
werei  in  the  beginning  of  the  next  year,  forced  to  yield, 
and  were  all  put  to  death,  the  city  being  razed   to  the 
ground,  notwithftanding  the  general  zeal  the  inhabitants 
had  exprcffed,  in  the  caufe  of  Greece,  in  the  memorable 
battle  fought  on  her  territories  ^     This  year  aifo  Archi- 
Arckida-     damus  died  in  a  good  old  age,  and  after  a  very  long  reign. 
musdiis,      jjg  ^23  Qpg  Qf  tj,g  ijgj^  kings  tlrat  Sparta  ever  had.     Be- 
ing afked,  **  Who  were  governors  at  Sparta  ?"  he  an- 
fwered,  "  The  laws ;  and  the  magiftratesj  according  to 
thefe  laws."     He  left  behind  him  two  fons,  Agis,  and 
Agefilaus,  the  eldeft  of  whom  fucceeded  him  *. 
Y    ^£  PI       In  the  fpring  after  his  father's  death,  Agis  invaded 
ioi».    *  Attica ;    and,  while  he  was  employed  there,  the  Athc- 
AnteChr.  niansfeized  Pylus,  whither  he  was  obliged   to  haften; 
4*6.       but  to  Httle  purpofe,  a  hundred  and  twenty  of  the  nobility 
~ — T^  of  Sparta  being  taken,  and  fent  prifoners  to  Athens.    Not 
yy.''^"     long  after  the  Athenians  feized  the  ifland  of  Cythera,  and 
*       filled  it  with'  a  colony  of  Meflenians,  who  proved  the 
*rkt  Atht'    bittereft  enemies,  as  indeed  they  well  might,  to  the  La- 
nioHs  taki   cedsemonians.    Thyrea  was  alfo  taken,  and  the  poor  in- 
fivtral       habitants  of  ^gina,  who  had  fettled  there,  were  maffacred. 
l»w«r.        tj^Q  remove  the  war  to  a  greater  diftance,  the  Lacedxmo- 
nians  fent  Brafidas,  their  famous  general,  into  Thrace ; 

'  Thucyd.  lib.  iii.  Plut.ubi  fupra*       «  Plutr  Apophth.  Lacon^ 
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•where  he  cflFetftually  anfwered   their  cxpc£lations,  and 
humbled  the  pride  of  the  Athenians.   When  he  was  about 
to  march  with  the  army,  proclamation  was  made,  by  the 
command  of  the  ephori,  that  fuch  of  fhc  Helotes  as  were  Some  of 
willing  to  inlift  themfelvcs  as  volunteers  Ihould  be  manu-  {^^  fi^^otet 
.mitted  5  which  propodtion  being  joyfully  accepted  by  two  J^^w**^ 
-thottfand  of  them,  they  were  according'ly  fet  at  liberty:  and  others 
but  their  liberty  conGiled  only  in  being  fliewn  a  ffaort  road  admitted 
into  another  world;  for  they,  having  pointed  out  to  their  ifi^othe  • 
'  jearlo us  makers  thofe  among  them  who  was  moft  warlike^  fer*uice. 
thefe  were  immediately  difpatched  privately,  and  feven 
hundred  of  the  ftouteft  of  the  remaining  Helotes  we^c^ 
together  with  a  thoufand  mercenary  Peloponnefians,  fent 
mth  Brafidas  ^.    Thucydides,  the  hiftorian,   commanded 
the  Athoiian  forces,   at  that  time,  in  Thrace,  and  per- 
formed there  whatever  could  be  expefted  from  a  wife 
man  and  ex^erieniced  commander;    but  the  fortune  of 
Brafidas,  the  vateur  of  his  forces,  and  the  zeal  of  the 
people  of  the  country  to  join  with  him  againft  the  Athe- 
nians, gavefuch  advantages  to  the  Lacedaemonians  and 
their  allies,  that  Amphipolis,   and  feveral   other  cities^ 
w^ere  taken  •    Nevehhelefs  new  negocxations  were  fet  on 
foot  at  Sparta,  partly  becaufe  the  war  was  very  burden* 
fome,   and  partly  becaufe  Brafidas  'was  greatly  envied* 
With  mucbtrouole  a  truce  was  concluded  fbr  a  year,- at 
the   end  of  which   Brafidas  attacked'  Gleon,  who  com- 
manded the  Athenian  forces  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Am*  TkeAthe- 
phipolis,  and  gained  a  great  viftory,  Ckon  himfelf,  with  niansrout* 
fix:  hundred  Athenians,  being  flain,  with  the  lofe  only  of  '^  ^'''^ 
feven  Spartans ;  yet  this  vi6iory  was*  too  dear,  Brafidas'  ^^'^\f 
being  mortally  woanded.    He  wais -certainly  one  of  "the  Brajidas 
braveft  and  moil  modeft  men  of  his  age,  admired  of  .all  mortally 
IKien  for  his  great  exploits,  while,  at  the  fame  time,  he  be*^  woanJed* 
haved  with  as  mucli  Jiumility  as  the  meaneft  citizen'  ^t  ^"J^^' 
Sparta.     He  exaftly'made  good  the  letter  he  fcnt'the  ^-^^ 
cphori,  wheii  he  firft  arrived  ih  Thraee,  cohcdivfed-  irt 
thefe  words  ;  **  What  is  for  the  honour  of  the  ftate'  I  wifl 
perform,  or  die'**.''-  Plutarch  ha&  recorded  a  faying  of 
hisy  which  deferves  to  be  tranfmitted^  to  pofterity  :   look* 
ing'  one  day  among  fome  dried  figs,  he  caught  a  itioafey 
which  immediately  turned  and  bit  hig-fingers;  whereupon 
he  let  it  go :  "  You  fee,"  faid  he  to  -fome  who  ftodd  .iifear 
him,  **  that  creatures  that  have  but  little  ftrength  can  get 
rid  of  invaders,  if  they  dare  exert  th^  little  they  have/'    ' 

c  Diod.  Sk^  lib.  xii.  ^  Thuc^yd.  ubi  fupraj    Diod.  Sic^  qbi 
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The  great  mifchiefs  which  this  captain  had  brought  up^ 
on  the  Athenians,  and  the  irreparable  lofs  which  the  Spar^ 
tans  conceived  they  had  fuftained  by  his  death,  determined 
both  ftates  to  put  an  end  to  the  war.    Fliftoanax  eameftiy 
laboured  to  promote   this  difpoiition,   perfuading  him* 
felf  that,  in  time  pf  peace,  he  fhould  be  better  able  to  deal 
with  his  mutinous  fubjef^s  than  during  a  war»  the  vari- 
ous events  of  which  put  it  in  their  power  to  find  daily  new 
matter  of  reproach  againft  him*    We  have  feen  on  what 
account  he  was  bani&ed,,  and  we  are  afliired  Aat  he  lived 
in  exile  nineteen  years.    His  return  was  occafioned  by  a 
refponfe  from  Delphi,   concerning  which   the  Spartans 
afFciSted  afterwards  to  have  many  doubts,  whether  it  came 
really  from  the  god  or  from  fome  of  Fliftoanax's  agents. 
Yr.  of  Fl.  The  king,  however,  with  di$culty  prevailing  upon  the 
>9*7-      ephori  to  join  with  him,  procured  a  peace  to  be  con- 
Ante  Chr.   eluded,  after  the  war  had  raged  ten  years.    The  peace  was 
^*'*       hardly  concluded  before  new  intrigues  were  fet  on  foot  in 
Apian       Peloponnefus  :  the  Corinthians,  and,  in  general,  the  allies 
€9nciuilul.     of  Sparta,  were  greatly  ofFended  with  the  peace,  becaufe 
it  did  not  exa£Uy  anfwer  their  private  purpofes.     Befides, 
they  were  apprebenfive  left  Sparta  and  Athens  (hould  en* 
ter  into  a  clo/e  union,  whereby  the  dominion  of  Pelopon-       | 
nefus  might  be  left  to  the  former,  and  the  fovereignty  of 
the  iilands,  with  the  Grecian  colonies  in  ACa,  transferred 
to  the  latter.    To  defeat  this  fcheme,  if  any  fuch  there 
was,  or  fhould   be,   feveral  of  the  Peloponnefian  ftates 
leagued   themfelves  with  Argos,  a  very  powerful  repub^ 
lie,  which  had  never  any  great  friendfhip  for  Sparta,  and 
which,  at  this  time,  feemed  to  threaten  her  with  ho(U- 
lities.    This  league  made  the  Lacedaemonians  very  un- 
crfy,  and  the  more  fo  when  they  found  that  the  Argives, 
and  thofe  who  were  allied  with  them,  were  negociating 
at  Athens.    Thither,  therefore,  the  Lacedaemonians  fent 
their  ambafladors,  who,  in  all  probability,    would  have 
<;«(rried  their  point,  if  they  had  depended   upon  NiciaSf 
t;Jieir  old  and  conftant  friend  ;  but,   fuffering  themfelves 
to  be  deceived  by  the  artifices  of  Akibiades,  who,  a£)ttng 
on.  bis  uncle  Pericles!  maxims,  fought  to  revive  the  war, 
^,^?yc^^cd  in  fuch  a  manner  as  rouzed  the  fuipicion  of  the 
^henians  ^  Next  year  the  new  ephori  grew  fikewife  fond 
qf  war ;  and  though  Nicias  ftrongly  laboured  to  compofc 
all  differences,  yet. all  he  .could  obtain  was  no  more  than 
the  fwcaring.  to  the  peace  anew,  which  he  well  ^  enough 

* '«  Thucyd.  ubi  fupra.  Diodor,  ubi  fupra.  Plut  m  Vita  Alcibiad. 
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underllood  would  not  content  his  fellow-citizens.    In  the  Thi  Lace* 
fummer,  when  the  ninetieth  Olympiad   was  celebrated,  damonsam 
the  Lacedaemonians  received  a  very  flagrant  aflront :  the  'f^^^^ed 
Eleans  refufed  to  let  them  facrifice,  or  in-  any  manner  "aJJ^^  ' 
partake  of  thefacred  rites,  placing  a  flrong  guard  on  the  rites  at  thi 
temple  in  order  to  prevent  their  admifHon.    The  reafon  Ofymficu 
aiEgned  for  this  exclufion  was,  that  the  Lacedaemonians, 
while  former  Olympics^  were  held,  had  feized  the  c^ftle 
of  Phoricus,  for  which  infult  they  were  fined  two  hun- 
dred drachmae  ;  but  as  the  fine  was  not  paid,  they  were 
now  juftly  excluded  from  the  temple.     The  Lacedaemo- 
nians would  have  excufed  themfelves  by  their  ambaflfadors  ^ 
but  their  excufes  were  not  accepted ;    and  they  were  . 
forced  to  facrifice  at  home,  to  their  very  gr^t  mortifica-  . 
tion  ^  (B}.     A  quarrel  happened  in  the  winter  between 

f  Paufan.  in  Eteis. 

(B)    The  Olympiads  were  Greece  might  be  at  liberty  to 

celebrated  in  the  fecond  month  affift  at  them ;  and,  in  confe- 

of  every  fifth  year  (1).    They  quence   of  a    breach  of  this 

began  on  the  eleventh  day  of  truce,   the  Eleans  proceeded; 

the  lunar  month,   and  laded  in  the  manner  above  defcribed, 

till    the  fifteenth,    when  the  againft  the  Spartans  (z).     At 

moon  was  full.    An  ^tolian  firft  they  appointed  one  judge 

colony,,  together  with  fome  of  only:  at  the  fifteenth  Olyra- 

Hercules'  pofterity,  after  hav-  piad  theyaifigned twp ;  and, by 

ing  fubdued  many  of  the  Pi-  degrees,    thefe  fwelled  to  no 

iican    towns,     and,    amongfi:  lefs    than  twelve,   one   being 

them  Olympia,  there  inflituted  chofen  out  of  each  of  the  E- 

thefe  folemnities.     The  care  lean  tribes  (3).     All  the  per-* 

and     management    of     thefe  fons  who  fought  to  contend  in 

games   belonged  originally  to  thefe  games  were  obliged  tp 

the  Pifaeans,  but  afterwards  to  appear  ten  months  before '  at 

the'  Eleans,  by  whom  the  Pi-  Elis,  where,    from  that  time 

fseans  were  deftroyed,  and  their  till  the  games  were  over,  thejf 

very  name  eztin^iihed.     For  were  ofcdiged  to  refide,  and  to 

the  .moil  part  this  nation  en-  prepare    tKcmfelves,    after.  ^ 

joyed  a  profound  tranquility  ;  fettled  metho${,  for  their  exer^ 

the  Greeks,  out  of  a  religious  cife.     At.  the  folemnity,  .the 

refpedt  to  their  fuperintendency  Hellanodicae,  that  is,  the  E^, 

pf.  thefe  games,  not  fufTering  lean  judges,  fat  naked,  having 

the  found  of  war  to  be  heard  the    honorary    crown    before 

amongft  them.      During    the  them,  which,  when  the  games 

celebration     of    thefe   games  were  over,  they  prefented^tt^ 

there    was    a   general   trace,  him  whofe  due  they  conceived 

that   all    the    inhabitants-  of  it  to  be  (4).  ''  • 

'  (i)Johan.Tzetz.  Chiliad,  i.  Hift.ir.  .  (2)  Diodpr.  Sicl 
lib.  xi.  (3)  Paufan.  in  Eliac.  (4)  Cxiint  Rhodtgi* 
nus,  Antiq.  Lect.  lib.  xxiit  eftp.  17.         „; 

the 
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jfew  dif-     thfe  Herackans  of  Trachinia  and  the  TbefTalians,  wherein 

HrkMctt*    PeniKefiy  a  Ldcedsemoiitan  general,  was  ilain.     Next  year 

the  Arrives  attempted  to  furprife  Epidaurus,  in  hopes  of 

fecuring  themfelves  on  that  fide  againit  the  Corinthiansi 

•nd  opening  an  cafy  paflage  to  their  allies  the  Athenians : 

b«t  this   attempt  mifcarried;    and  the   Lacedaemonians 

•ftenrards   put  a  garrifon  of  three   hundred    men  into 

Epidaurus. 

^ht  Sp^r-       In  the  enfuing  futnmer,  Sparta  refolved  to  exert  hcr- 

toHs  rt-       felf,  and  to  crulh  at  once  the  Argives  and  their  allies. 

jplvt  9m  a     "With  this  view,  the  ephori  and  fenate  fent  to  exhort  all 

TlT^j^'       their  confederates  to  be  in   readinefs  to  take  the  ficM 

gives^atid  «arJy>  as  they  themfelves  wbnid  be.     They  accordingly 

Mr  allits,  -appeared  \  opd  king  Agis',  at  'the  head  of  the  Spattatti, 

Arcadians,  Boeotians,  Corinthiansj  8icyohian8,  Penenians; 

Fhliafians,  and  Megariansi  entered  the  territory  of  Ar- 

Sos,  with  fuch  an  army  as  had  not  been  feen  fince  the 
eginning  of  the  Pdoponnefian  war.  The  Argives  were 
very  ill  prepared,  the  fuccours  they  expefted  from  Athens 
"  hot  being  arrived :  however,  they  refolved  to  fight,  though 
with  inferior  forces ;  but,  at  the  very  {nftant  the  engage- 
inent  fhould  have  hegun,  two  of  the  Argiye  captains  cried 
out  to  king  AgiS)  that  their  cLtizeiis  were  willing  to  do 
whatever  was  juft^  and  to  make  peace  with  the  Lairedse- 
mofiians:  a  declaration  which  made  fiKih  an  impreffioa 
Ort  the  king,  who  was  a  prince  of  a  mild  and  benevolent 
difpofition,  that  he  immediately  confented  to  a  truce  of 
four  months ;  which  exceedingly  provoked  the  allies  of 
Sparta,  who  could  not  bear,  after  all  their  preparations, 
to  fee  nothing  effe£leA  On  the  return,  therefore,  of 
,  Agi^  to  Sparta,  his  citizens  .cpnde»ine4  him  to  pay  a 

great  fine,  and  \y^ould  have  raze4  hi$  kcLufe)  if  he  bad  not 
promifed  to  redeem  his  honour^  by*.fot»e  great  exploit, 
when  he  (houM  he  next  employdd.  Bilt  what  feems  more 
extraordinary  is,  that  the  Argives  wercfo  unreafon'ableas 
to  punifli  their  captains  for  havifig  preferred  them  from 
ruin  5  fiay,  they  carried  their  rage  fo  fer,  that  they  would 
\vkvt  certainly  ftoned  them  to  death,  if  thev  had  not  re- 
tired into  a  fanftuary..  The  true  reafon  of  this  tumult 
was,  that  the  Athenians  had  fent  them  a  fupply  of  one 
tboufand  foot,  and  three  hundred  horfe,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Alcibiadea;  at  whofe^i^ftigation  they  f4oIen>nl7 
renounced  the  tnv:e  made  with  Agis.  When  the  Spar* 
tans  were  informed  of  this  infi^a^ion^  they  prepared  to 
take  the  field  \  but  they  would  not  intiflil  their  king  with 
the  command  of  the  army,  without  afilgning  him  ten 

coun- 
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coiinfciIliDrs,  or  fidid-depudes,  without  whofeapprobatioi):  Yf.  of  Fl. 
he  was  to  attempt  nothing.    At  Mantinaea  the  armies       1931. 
fronted  ■  each  other,  being  the  greatcft  that  the  Greeks  -^"'^  Chr. 
had  ever  brought  iilta  the  field  agatnR'  their  countrymen  ;       ^'^' 
hat  tfac'Ai^ires  and  their  allies  were'mc¥c  numerous  than  t^TI^waT 
the  Spartans:  fome^  therelbF6,  adfifed'king' Ag!^  nbt  to  o/Maath 
fig^tv  tx>  wHidi  advice  he  anfWrcd  coolly,  **I^  we  would  «#«• 
rule  maw^^  we  mud  fight  many.*^    He  difpbfed  hif  troops 
in  excellent  order,  and  gave  directions  fuitaUe  to  the  oc-^ 
cafioiT;  bttc  the  gen^als  under  him  did  i^otbehaVe  fo 
well  V  ^  that  white  the  right  wing,  which  wastunder  his 
command,  carried  all  be&re  it,  the  left  was- routed  t  he 
*  nevertbilds  continue^  th^  ptiriuit,  until  the  enemy  was 
cnrirdf  broken  in^hcfe'lrft  and  centre;  then  he  turned 
fhort,  and  cfhatged  thbir^  right* in  flank  and  re^r,  iiild,  af^ 
ter  an  ^bftihate  redftarSce.  gain^^  a  complete'  vidory*"^ 
KifigiPlilloanak^*  with*  a  body  of  feferv^,  wmeh-had  been^ 
left  atSpaaa,  hdaririg  df  Ue'grdat  aflUlatice  th^  Arglvels' 
had  recdvedv'marthc'd'tD  thfe'Vfei^forcemfcht  bf  Agisf  and 
bie  countrymen,  but  diii"nof  arrive  till  the  viftory  was 

r"  led;  fo  that  his  prefencet feeing  no  longer  neceffery, 
returrt^d » with  his-  troopfe  to  Lacedamon.-   The  Ar-" 
giyes  andtthoir'^tlies^loft  efet^ii  huiidr^d' ifieii'in^his  bat^' 
ttej  in  wWfifh  three  httn&red  Sj>^Vtans  fell  •.    After  this 
event j  things  continued-  iw  Greecfe-  itt  great  c6ilfufron  ; 
the  faftionin  Argos,  who  were  for 'oligarchy,'  fidiiig  witH 
Sparta^  land' thofe  who  aiftfted  democracy,  with  the Athe^ 
niaiite,  gVdat' tomults  enfued^    The  Athenians^,  at  laft^ 
vcntirfed^  to' break  the  Itfague,  by  attacking  the  He  of' 
Melos  i  c^f  which  hoftiliti^s,  however,  the  Spartfin^  would' 
take  n0  other  notice^  but  by*  caufitig  prOclamartdtt  to  be 
made,  that  fince  the  Athenians  preyed  upbn  their  fub*-^ 
jeds,  without  regard  to  laWs,:  their  fubjcfts-  migh*,   if 
tbey  pleafed,  make  reprifals  upon  the  Athenians.     The 
miferies  which  ambition  had  brought  upon  her,  wdre  f^ 
evident  in  this  ftate,  that  fee  began  now  to  aift  with  more 
wiiHom  and   mildnefs  than  hitherto  flie  had  difplayed; 
The  Helotes  were   treated  with  lenity;  a  thoufind   of 
them  were  aflualiy  fet  at  liberty,'  for  the  fervice  they  had* 
performed  under  Brafidas ;  her  allies  were  ufed  with  comw 
pkicency  and  refpcft.     The  confequences  of  thefe  mea^k 
fures  were,  that  matters  began  to  affume  another  afped; 
the  Athenians,  grafping  too   many   things,  and   a£ting 
haughtily,  were  defpifed,  while  Spartar  gained  the  com* 

f  Tbucyd.  ubi  fupra.  Diod.  ub!  fupnu  Ptut.  lU  Vit«  Alclbiad* 
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FHiotmax   R^nd  and  tbe  hearts  of  moft  of  the  PeloponncCans  K    hi 
dm.  tbe  fourth  year  of  the  ninety-fecond  Olympiad^  Piiftoanaz 

died :  the  l^ft  memorable  a&  ef  his  Hfe,  was  refettling 
the  affairs  ^f  the  ParrhafianSj  who  were  tora  with  intef- 
'   "    tine  wars.    During  his  exile,  his  fon  Paufanias  enjoyed 
the  title  of  kingi  his  uncle  Qeomenes  a&ingas  his  tu- 
tor^ but  whf n  Pliftoanax  w^.:necall<ed,  he  .again  aflumed 
the  regal  dignity,  in  which  the  fame  Paufanias  fucceeded 
him  at  his  death. 
Yr.  of  Fl.      <Aeis,  king  of  Sparta,  was  fent  with  an  army  againft 
>934*      tbe  Cleans,  ta  revenge  the.^iihonour  done  the  republic. 
Ante  Chr.  ^  forbidding  them  to  be  prefent  at  the  Olympian  games. 
^'^       This  war  was  of  fomc  continuance :  the  firft  year  the  king . 
Agu  emors  penetrated  as  far  almoft  as  tbe  Qiount  Olympus  %  but  an 
thi  tirriio-  earthquake  happening  while,  he  mm  \n  the  field,  hia  forces 
riis  of  EUs*  iatiiitA  on  returning  .home>       Next  year   he   invaded 
Eiis  again,  and  did  a  great  deal  of  mifchief ;  whereupon 
Xenias,  an  Elean,  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  party,  and 
declared  for  the  Lacedixmonians,. endeavouring  toeftabliih 
an  oligarchv;  but  Thra^drusi  who  was  at  the  head  of 
the  other  .fa^on,  prevailed,  and  drove  him  out  of  the 
city.    In  the  third  year,  Agis  made  another  irruption  into 
Elis ;  and*  after,  remaining  there  fome  time,  left  a  part 
of  bis  ^rmy,  under  the.  command  of  Lyfiftratus,  a  Spar- 
tan^ with  orders  to  fupport  Xenias  and  his  friends.    Thra« 
fydrus,  perceiving  that  his  country  would  be   ruined, 
came  taa  compoution  with  Xenias,  and,  by  his  means, 
rht  Peh'    treated  with  the  Spartans  ;  fo  that  a  peace  enfued  *.    The 
pouMifian     p^ioponneiSan  war  now  broke  out  again.    The  Athenians 

Tr^aks  9Mi  ^^  ^^"^  *  6^^^  ^''^X  *"^^  Sicily :  the  confequence  of 
agtMh  this  inroad  Deing  confidered,  the  I^aced^moniana  feat 
Gylippus  to  affift  the  Syracufans,  with  a  fmall  force,  but 
with  pK>m.ife  of  farther  fupply,  which  was  Ukewife  per** 
formed  '^.  About  the  fame  time,  Alcibiades  repaired  to 
Sparta,  being  expelled  his  country  by  a  prevailing  fac- 
tion. He  fell  immediately  into  the  Spartan  manner  of 
living,  and  thus  endeared  him  to  the  men  and  to  the 
vopmen:  to  the  Cormer  he'promifed,  that  he  would  pot 
tl|em  in  a  (hort  train  of  ending. the  war;  and  to  tbe  lat* 
tex  he  pretended,  that  there  were  no  women  comparable 
to  thofe  of  Sparta. .  Agis  was  fo  charmed  with  Alcibia^ 
des,  that  he  took  him  home  to  his  houfe ;  but  he  made 
him  a  very  ill  return  for  that  favour,  by  debauching  his 

It  Paufan.  Lacon*         <  Paufan.  in  filcis.         ^  Thucyd.  lib.  vL 
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Wife.  As  to  the  promifes  he  made  the  fenate^  he  per« 
formed  them  tolerably  well.;  for  when  he  went  with 
Agis  to  invade  Attica^  he  advifed  him  to  fortify  the  caftle 
of  Deceliai  which  had  never  been  thought  of  before,  and 
proved  fuch.a  thorn  to  the  Athenians,  as  diftrefled  them 
snore  than  all  that  had  happened  to  them  befides ;  for 
now  the  Spartans  did  not  come^  as  formerly,  once  a  year 
into  their  neighbourhood,  but  were  there  continually ;  fo 
4hat  either  the  Athenians  could  not  plow  or  fow,  or  if 
they  did,  their  enemies  bore  away  the  crop  K  The  Spar- 
tans were  fo  well  pleafed  with  this.counfel  of  Alcibiades> 
that  they  extolled  him  as  a  captain  far  fuperior  to.  any  of 
their  own  chiefs :  this  applaufe  exnofed  him  to  the  envy 
of  the  nobility j  which,  with  the  jealoufy  of  Agis,  made 
him  glad  to  quit  Laconia,  to  feek  among  the  Barbarians  a 
place  of  fafety.' 

Tlmsea,  the  wife  of  Agis,  brought  forth,  about  this 
time^  a  (on,  who  was  called  Leotychides,   concerning 
whom  Agis  faid  publicly,  that  Alcibiades  was  his  father : 
Timaea  increafed  the  fufpicion  as  to  her  fon's  birth,  by 
her  imprudent  behaviour  $  for  (he  was  ever  telling  her 
maids,  that  the. boy's  name  ought  to  be  Alcibiades  in- 
ilead  of  Leotychides.     And  thusj  while  the  child's  birth 
was  canvaiFed  at  home,  Alcibiades  confirmed  all  the  fuf- 
picions  abroad^  by  fayine  openly,  that  he  did  not  debauch 
Timsea  out  of  luft,  but  from  the  ambition  he  had  of  leav- 
ing fome  of  his  pofterity  to  reign  over  the  Spartans  ^ :  but 
his  folly  defeated  his  wickednefs,  and  deprived  the  un- 
happy Leotychides  of  his  fucpeffion.     Gylippus  all  thi^  Gylippus^ 
w^ile  managed  their  afiairs  in  Sicily  with  great  repu''  the  Lace* 
tation :  at  firft,  he  was  little  efteeme4  even  among  t^e  ^^"J*"^^ 
Syradufans,  whom  he  came  to  aOift,  beb^ufe  of  the  pl^n-  ^^Tutathn 
nefs  of  his  garb,  and  of  his  fpeech ;  but  wlien,  by  deg^rees,  in  Sicily, 
they  came  to  know  him  better,  when  they  faw,  that  the 
foldiers  confided  in  him,  and  that  he  received  fuccours 
from  Peloponnefus,  they  treated  him  with  more  refpeA  ; 
and,  at  laft,  ran  into  the  other  extrehie,  and  would  have 
put  all  things  into  his  hands.    But  Gylippus  was  far  from 
making  an  ill  ufe  of  his  power ;  he  knew  he  was  fent  to 
relieve  the  Sicilians,  and  not  to  opprefs  them :  he^was, 
however,  covetous ;  and  that  vice  not  only  tamifhed  all  • 
his  good  qualities,  but  deftroyed  his  fortune^  afnd  ruined 
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his  reputation  ".    The  defeat  of  the  Athenians  i^  Sicily 
filled  the  Spartans  WitH great  hopes:  thejr  negle£ked  hot 
therefore  anjr  means  that  couM  be  thought  of,  either  to 
diftrefs  their  rivals^  or  raife  their  own  power  and  import* 
anoe;     Aftyocbus  was  feftt  t5  command  the  foreign  troops 
which  were  raifed  witti  Perfian  money;,  king  Agis  ma- 
naged the  war  in  the  Heart  of  Attica^  where  he  had  all 
the  fummtr  a-good  army,  befides  the  garrifpn  in  Decclia". 
LyfaaJif^s   LyfandcV  was'  now  emptoyed  in  itfaritime  affairs^  who,  as/ 
iharaQtr.    jj^  proved  the  great  hero  of"  Sparta,  and  the  finiflier  of  the* 
Peloponnefian  war,  it  is  proper  that  wefliould,-  in  this 
place,  give' the  reader  his  charafter.    Plutarch  fays,  tha^ 
though '  it  is  not  certain  he  was  of  either  of  the  royal  fa- 
milies, yet  it  is  generally  agreed,  that  he  was  of  the  Her- 
culean race*     H^  paffed  his  younger  years' under  air  the 
reftri£iions  of  the  Lyctwgieinftitutes,  which  rendered  him 
bold,  hardy,  patient,  and  refojute  \  he  had  air  cxtenj&vc 
genius,  was  allable,  mofdeft,  vigilant,  and  indefatigable  ; 
but,  with  tbefe  great  qualities j  he  cherifhed  the  moft  dan- 
gerous  ambition,    to   ferve   the   purpofes  of  which,  be 
ftpoped  to  every  fpecies  of  flattery  and  diffimulation,  un- 
principled, perfidious,  and  avowedly  difhoneft ;  for  it  was 
a  common  faying  of  his,  •*  That  children  were  cheated 
with  playthings,  and  men  with  oaths  5*'  for  which  reafon 
he  nevei*  *efuied  to  fwear  Whi^n  it  made  for  his  intcrefti 
or  ftuck  at  breaking  his  bath,  when  to  keep  it  would  f<fenrc 
his  purpofes  no  longer.    ^He  found  the  Athenians  gready 
fuperioi-  at  fea,  when  he  entered  upon  cominaad  j  and  yet, 
in  a  very  few  yearsy  he  tldft"  them  without  any  power  at 
all  ^^  \  but,  above  all  thhigs,  he  fought  to  raife  his  own 
credit  and  authority^ 

Aftyocbus  having  m^aged  imprudently,  and  given  AI- 
ctbiades  an  opportunity  of  inftilling  intoTlffaphernes  no- 
tions prejudioid  to  the  Lacedaemonians^  Lyfander,  who 
faw  clearly,  that  without  the  Barbarian  gold  Sparta  could 
not  carry  on  the  war,  determined  to  counterplot  both  Tif- 
faphemes  and  Alcibiades,  by  applying  him<Hf  to  Cyrus, 
who  then  refi ded  at  Sardis :  thither  therefore  he  went, 
and  fully  opened  to  the  young  prince  the  treachery  of  his 
father's  lieutenant :  Cyrus  readily  heard  him  ;  arid,  by  de- 
crees, the  Spartan  won  fo  much  upon  him,  that  he  made 

him  a  promife,  in  few  words,  to  grant  him  whatever  he 
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ihould  requeft :  Lyfander  modeftly  required,  thai  a  fmall 
addition  might  be  made  to  the  foldiers  pay ;  his  difintereft- 
ednefs  fo  much  charmed  CyruS|  that  be  gave  him  ten 
thoufand  pieces  of  filver,  which  he.  made  ufe  6i  to  fupport 
his  foldiers,  and  refit  his  fleet,.  Agis",  iri  the  mean  time, 
being  informed.of  great  commotions  in  Athepis,  attempted 
to  furprife  it,  tut  without  effeO:;  for  the  citizens,  on  his 
approach,  united,  and  fallied  with  fuch  linexpefted  fury, 
that  they  killed  a  confiderable  number  of  his  men^. 
Thev  afterwards  offered  to  make  peace  ;  but  the  Spartan, 
conlidering  the  unfettled  ftate  of  their  government,  re- 
fufed  fo  much  as  to  hear  their  propofitions.  Some  time 
after,  Hegefandrides,  a  Spartan,  reduced  Euboea;  and,  if 
.  be  had  profecuted  his  fuccefs  with  ardour,  might  have 
reduced  Athens;  but  this  opportunity  being  negle£le4| 
Alcibiades,  in  a  very  fhort  fpace,  fo  reftored  their  affairs, 
by  defeating  and  killing  Mindarus,  who  had  fucceeded 
Aftyochus,  that  the  Spartans,  in  their  turn,  were  forced  to 
fue  to  the  Athenians,  who,  with  gre^t  ;haughtlnefs,  re* 

J^fflied  the  propofitions  they  offered,  though  highly  rea^- 
onabie  in  themfelves.    When  Alcibiades  failed  again  into 
ihe  Hellefpont,  after  he  b^d  been  at  Athens,  Lyfander, 
Ending  himfelf  too  weak  to  engage  fo  numerous  a  fleet> 
undei;  fo  fortunate  a  general,   lay  quiet  in  the  jport  of 
EpKefus,  where  be  carefully  refitted  his  fliipV  and  kept 
his  foldiers  and  mariners  to  their  e^erqife.     At  length, 
Alcibiacles  having  occafion  to  go  from  Samos  to  Phocea, 
committed  the  care  of  his  fleet  to  Aritiochys,  a  favourite  . 
of  his,  who,  pxoud  of  Kis  comrtiand,  qii^pkly  forgot  thp 
mftruftions  which  had  been  given  hiroi  ahd,  failing  out 
of  port  with  two  gallies  only,  infulted  iyf^jiier  at  the 
mouth  of  the  haven  of  Ephefi^s.  .  Thjis  jn^oyfidqjr^tie  aftion  7AiA0^m 
hrodpced,  in  the  end,   a  general  engagement,  .wherein  niansJe-^ 
the  Athenians  were  defeated,  though  MTAlh  ■  PP  .j^ery  con-  f^^^^^  ^ 
fiderable  lofs;  and^yet  this  Wcideht'rdei^rpy^.  aJl,  jtheii:  "''** 
'    affairs  ;  ifor,  upon  the  fijtft  liews  of  if,  they,djf^j^d  Al- 
cibiades, and  with  him  their  good  fortune. 

Lyfander, ■  while  he  lay  at  JEp^efuis,  projciftpd.  a .  fchemc 
for  making  himfelf,  lii  a  .manner,  fovereign  pf  jpreece : 
he  colleftjed  epterprifing  men  from  various  c\ties ;  thofe  be 
engaged  to  fettle  at  Ephefus,  and  ad^ifed  them  to  live  in 
itrift  friendfliip,  and  Jo  {tudy  .poll tigal.  affairs;; .  for  that 
they  wiould  foon  be  employed '.  All  this,  and  indeed  the 
whole  tonor  of  his  behaviour,  rn^ade  him  extremely  agreer 

4  Diod.  lib.  xiii.  Thucyd.  lib.  vi.  '  Flut.  in  Vit.  Lyfand. 
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able  to  the  Ephefians^  tod  tbe  reft  of  the  cities  in  tbat  part 
of  Greece }  fo  tbat,  when  Callicratidas  was  fent  for  his 
fucceflbr,  all  the  Afiatic  Greeks  were  extremely  un- 
eafy.  This  uneafineis  increafed  at  the  prefence  of  the 
new  admiral,  who  was  the  reverfe  of  Lyfander;  a  man  of 
great  parts,  great  courage,  alfo  of  confummate  virtue,  and 
unbiafled  integrity.  Lyfander  dealt  with  him  very  bafely ; 
he  fent  back  what  money  remained  in  his  hands  to  Cyrus; 
and  faid  to  his  fuccefibr  at  parting,  with  a  fneer,  *^  l«et  tt$ 
fee  now,  Callicratidas,  how  you  can  fupport  the  charges 
of  this  army.**  The  noble  Spartan  found  it  indeed  a  very 
difficult  talk ;  the  people  were  quite  drained  ;  treafure 
there  was  none ;  and  he  therefore  repaired  to  the  court  of 
Cyrus,  where  being  two  or  three  times  refufed  admittance, 
on  frivolous  pretences,  he  at  laft  faid,  '^  I  mud  not  be  fo 
eager  for  money  as  to  do  any  thing  unbecoming  Sparta ;" 
and  ixpmediately  fet  fail  for  Ephefus.  Cyrus,  however, 
-on  mature  deliberation,  fent  him  aftertrards  money  to  pay 
liis  forces,  and  fome  prefents  for  himfelf ;  the  firft  he 
took,  but  the  latter  he  fent  liack  again,  with  this  me*  | 
morable  meflage,  *'  That  there  needed  no  private  friend- 
fhip  between  Cyrus  and  him,  becaufe,  if  the  king  kept 
up  with  the  terms  of  his  league  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  | 
be  Ihould  think  himfelf  included  '•"  He  defeated  Conoa  | 
the  Athenfan  admiral,  and  beGeged  him  in  Mitylene  ;  he  | 
likewife  worded  a  fmall  fleet  that  was  fent  to  his  a£ift- 
ance.  Hearing  afterwards  that  the  enemy's  grand  fleet 
was  at  Arginulx,  over  againft  Leibos,  where  he  was  fta* 
tiooed,  he  refolved  to  engage.  When  he  facrificed  in  the 
morning,  the  prieft  who  confulted  the  entrails  told  him, 
**  Tlurt  the  fleet  ihould  in  the  end  profper^  but  that  the 
•admiral  would  certainly  be  flain.  To  which  predi^oa 
*  he  anfwered,  without  any  concern,  **  Very  well  then ;       | 

.  let  us  fight  I  Sparta  will  not  lofe  much  in  lofing  me  )  but 
{he  woiud  lofe  her  honour,  if  I  retired  in  the  fight  of  die 
Callicrati'  (^nemy :  When  I  fall,  let  Cleander  be  your  admiraL"  He  I 
was  accordingly  flain  &  and,  by  his  death,  the  Spartan  af-  i 
fairs  were  put  mto  dilorder  ^  After  this  mifortune,  both 
Cyrus  and  the  allies  of  Lacedaemon  demanded,  that  Ly* 
fander  ^ould  be  admind  again  ;  a  requeft  dire£Uy  oppo- 
£te  to  the  laws  of  Sparta.  However,  to  gratify  their  le- 
queft,  they  gave  the  title  of  admiral  to  one  Aracus,  but 
lodged  the  |>ower  with  Lyfander,  who  immediately  fsuled 

'  Plat.  Apophthegm.  Lacon.  in  Vit.  Lyiand*  <Thucyd, 

|ib.  vi.  Diod.Sict  lib.  xiii*  Plut.  Apopl^th.  Lacom 
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to  the  Hellefponty  where,  after .  receiving  great  fuppliej 
from  Cyrus,  he  drew  together  his  fleet ;  but  finding  the 
Athenians  much  fuperior  to  him  in  number,  he  wifely 
avoided  an  engagement ;   and  afterwards  appeared  fud- 
denly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Greece,  where  he  made 
defcents  on  the  iuands  of  ^gina  and  Salamis.    He  failed 
to  the  coaft  of  Attica,  to  (hew  Agis,  who  was  come  thi-* 
ther  with  a  land-arniy,  that  he  commanded  a  powerful 
navy ' :  yet,  having  intelligence  that  the  Athenian  fleet 
was  approaching,   he  ftood  away  for  the  Hellefpont, 
where  he  befieged  and  took  Lampfacus  ^.    Conon,  with 
the  grand  fleet  of  Athens,  bearing  down  upon  him,  he 
retired  to  the  river  ^gos,  where  the  Athenians  infulted 
him  for  many  days  together.    Lyfander  bore  thefe  infults 
with  wonderful  patience,  keeping  his  foldiers  and  mari* 
ners  continually  on  duty,   till  on  a  fudden,  when  the 
Athenians  had  debarked  their  forces,  he  unawares  attack* 
ed  them  both  by  land  and  fea.     Conon  the  admiral,  fee*  thiAthim 
ing  that  all  was  loft,  with  eight  gallibs,  and  a  very  confi-  nUms  dt- 
derable  body  of  men,  fled  away  to  Cyprus  j  the  reft  fell  fi^^^h 
entirely  into  the  hands  of  Lyfander,  who,  in  a  Angle  hour,  hf"^^* 
put  an  end  to  the  Peloponnefian  war,  and  to  the  mari«  • 
time  power  of  Athens  *. 

This  viftory  having  put  all  things  Into  the  power  of  Ly-  Yr.  of  FI. 
fander,  he  aded  rather  as  an  univerfal  monarch  than  as  a       194s* 
general  from  Sparta :  he  immediately  vifited  all  the  neigh-  AnteChr. 
bouring  cities,  and  changed  their  government,  placing  in       ^°  ' 
each  of  them  a  Spartan  as  chief  magiftrate,  and  with  him 
ten  of  his  friends  from  Ephefus,  where  he  ere^ed  a  kind 
of  political  univerfity.    Thefe  men,  as  they  were  incro* 
duced  by  force,  fo  they  kept  no  meafures  with  thofe  over 
whom  they  ruled ;  they  treated  them  vrith  the  utmoft 
baughtinefs  and  feverity :  fo  that,  from  the  beginning,  the 
Lacedaemonian  government  was  rendered  ungrateful,  and 
the  people  univerfally  difpofed  to  (hake  it  off  as  foon  as 
they  could.    Lyfander  colieded  all  the  mafs  of  wealth 
which  his  victories  had  brought  into  hi^  hands,  and  des- 
tined it  to  be  fent  to  Sparta,  whither  be  had  before  dif* 
patched  a  meflenger,  with  hews  of  his  vi£tory ;  with  an 
afTurance,  that  he  would  be  foon  with  a  fleet  of  two  hun« 
dred  fail,  before  the  city  of  Athens :  in  confequence  of  Atkimt  r#- 
this  intimation,  the  Spartans  fent  both  their  kings,  Agis  ^m^/  iy 

«  Diodorus  Siculus,  lib.  xiii.  v  Plutarch,  in  Vit.  l^yfand*  ttAu. 

X<:fioph.  Hell.  lib.  it.  X  Xenbpbon.  ubi  fupra.    Diod.  ubi 

iupra.    Plutarch,  in  Vit.  Lyfand.    Corn.  Nep.in  Vit.  ejufd.  JiiA  * 
(in.  lib*  V.  cap.  6« 
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9nd  Paufanias,  with  a  ytjyjjgttzt  ^my,  into  Attica, ;  oa 
the  coafts  of  which,  in  due  timey  Lyfander  arf'ive4« .  What 
happened  remarkable,  in  tlie  fiege  of  Athens,  we  have 
already  related  at  length,  in  its  .proper  pUce..  Here  it 
fiiall  fuffic^  to  infert  ih?  .Spartan  decree,  contained  in  the 
articles  granted  to  the  deje£ted  inhabitants  of  that  once 
famous  city  i  vrhlch  dejp^ee  is  preferved  by  Plutarch,  and 
runobu? ".  **  Know,  this  is  the  decree  of  the  X«aced9&r 
inonians.  Pulldown  the  Firxum,  and  the  long  walls ^ 
quit  all  the  towns  you  ^te  poflefied  pf,  and  keep  within 
your  own  territories,  ^e  grant  you  peace  upon  thefe 
conditions,  provided  y^u  ^ield  alfo  to  what  ihall  be  far-; 
(her  thought  reafuriaUc,  and  receive  again  your  exiles. 
As  for  |:.b.?.iumBer  pf  ibip^  you  may  keep,  pbferve  the  or^ 
ders  we  fball  hereafter  give."  Lyfander  deprived  them  of 
^11  their  vefTels,  except^  twelve ;  and,  their  fortifications 
being  delivered  into  his  hap'd3»  he.  entered  Athens  in  tri^ 
umph,  on'the^annivcir^y  of  the  ^reat  viQio^ry  <a^  Salamis, 
'  He  caufed/the  walls  to  be  demoliflied,  to.  t|ie  found  of 
Pdufic^  wbich  likewife  ^lay^d  while  the  At^nian  (hip^ 
were  burning,  himfelf  aijid  hi^  commanders  having  gar* 
lands  on  their  heads :  he  alfo  altered  the,  go^r^ri^ment,  ef<< 
tablifiied  the  thirty  tyrants,  and  left  a  Spartatpg^ri-ifoo  ii) 
the  citac^el,  commanded  by  one  of  his  own  creatures  ^ 
Jjit'trhg  'I'he  next  ftep  he  took  wa$  to  fend  the  immenfe  treafuro 
Ufisnce^  he  had  collected,  to  Sparta,  under  the  care  of  Gylippus, 
^t^*"^  who  had  fo  eminently  diftinguiflied  himfelf  in  Sicily,  am) 
^dJj/'  '  ^^^  found  a  way  to  diftjlnguiiii  himfelf  no  lefs  eminently^ 
Aons/j,  on  thi,§  qqcafion,  though  lefs  bonourably ;  for  he,  little 
regarding  the  feals  upon  the  monqy-bags,  ripped  them 
ppen  at  .the  bottom,  and,  having  taken  out  what  he 
thought  p)roper,  fewed  them  up  again.  When  he  arrived 
at  Lace^apmon,  be  delivered  the  money  as  had  been  di-s 
re^ed,  and  defired  particular  notice  mig)it  be  taken  that 
the  feals  were  entire ;  .but^  unluckily  for  him,  Lyfandes 
had  put  in  each  bag  a  tick^t,^  eqtpreffing  the  fum  of  money 
it  contained  :  upon  comparing  thefe  notes  with  the  fums, 
a  deficiency  was  difcovered,  but  ftill  the  ephori  and  fenate 
were  at  a  lp(s  where  to  fix  it:  at  laft,  the  fervant  of  Gy- 
Iippus  in)pji;ached  him;  and  his  crime,  with  all  its  cir^t 
(;umflances,  being  proved,  he  was  forced  to  leave  his 
'  ~  '  country,  and  go  into  exile,  w^th  the  fcandalou&  imputSH 

tioii  of  being  a  detefled  cheat.     The  importation  of  this 

T  Plutarch,  in  Vit.  L^Ffimd*    Xeaopb.  Hdlan*  lib.  ii.    Com. 
l!i«p.  la  yit..l^yrand. 
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inafs  of  iirealth  created  great  difptftes  at  Sparta ;  manycfev 
kbrated  Lyfander*&  praifes,  and  rejoiced  exceedingly  at 
this  good  fortune,  as  they  called  it ;  others,  who  were  bet^ 
ter  acquai^nted  with  the  nature  of  their  conftitution,  were 
of  another  opinions  they  looked  upon  the  receipt  6f  this 
treafure  as  an  open  violation  of  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  *,  and 
j^hey  exprefTed  their  appreheniions  loudly,  that,'  in  pro« 
ccfs  of  time,  they  might,  by  a  chattge  in  their  manttersi 

Ety  infinitely  more  far  this  money  than  it  was  worth.  At 
ft,  a  cpmprotnife  was  propofed,  and  agreed  to ;  where  - 
by  it  was  en^fied,  .that  the  date  might  make  ufe  of  gold 
and  filver,  but  that  private  men  fhbuld  poflefs  neither,  on  ' 

pain  of  capital  puni&ments :  ^hkh  refoliition,  as  Plu- 
tarch obferves,  was  (hallow,  fuperficial,  %t\d  inefFedual, 
becaufe  declaring  money  to  be  ufeful  to  the  ftate,  evi- 
dently juftified  the  inclination  of  private  Aien  to  be  poficffed 
of  it,  while,  at  the  fame  time^ .  the  law  made  the  gratifi- 
cation of  that  inclination  penal  *. 

Lyfander,  in  the  mean. time,  returning  to  the  Relief- 
pont)  revived  his  old  pradlices,   changing  goverrtmetits, 
new-modelling  cities,    liberally  and  even   profttfcly  re- 
warding his  friend? ;.  and,  at  th^  fam^  time,  purfuing  to  , 
utter  deftru£lion,  fueh  as  he  fiffpeftcd  to  be  his  eftemies. 
While  he  remained  in  Greece,  his  behaviour  fafficiently  i^^randgr 
betrayed  the  height  of  an  imperious  difpofition;  he  fet  gives  proof 
up  his  Own  ftattie,  ihd  the  ftatues'  of  fuch'  of  Kis  com-  o/an  im* 
manders  as  were  in  his  good  graces;  he  dedicated  two  P^^'ousd//* 
ftars,  in  honour  oFthe  deities  Caftor  wA  Pollux,  to  keep  ^''^''*'"* 
lip  an  opinion  which  his  fycophants  had  taken  dare  to  pro- 

S agate,  that  thefc  ftars  were  teen  iii  the  rigging  of  his  ' 
lip,  at  the  battle  of  JEgo&  *,  But,  if  he  a^ed  thus  in 
Greece,  he  fet  I^fs  bounds  to  his  ambition  in  Afia^  where 
he  made  oot  only  the  Greeh  cities  dependent  on  h^nfi,  but 
feuck  terror  into  the.  Pcrfian  governors^  and  particularly 
mal«treated  Pbafnabazus.  This  Perfian  grandee  was  a 
ftuin  of  prolband  capacity,  and  a  n^  after  in  Lyfander's 
fciefict  of  diffimulation :  he  ftw,  that  little  was  to  be 
^xpe£led  from  airy  reprefentations  he  could  make  to  this 
haughty  general,  furrounded  by  a  number  of  powerful 
pcrfons,  made  fo  merely  by  his  favour ;  he  endeavoured 
therefore,  to  find  out  more  powerful  protefkors,  though, 
at  a  greater  diftance;  and,  with  this  view,  difpatched 
feme  of  his  emiflaries  to  Sparta.  There  they  began  to  ex- 
plain, without  apprehcnfion  of  danger,   the  ini(juity  of 

♦ 
»  Plutt  ubi  fppra.    Diodor  ubi  fupra,  *  Flutt  ubi  fupra, 
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Lyfander's  condud ;  they  placed  his  ambitious  defigns  iti 
their  proper  light ;  they  charged  him  with  an  intention  to 
render  himfelf  a  general  for  life,  independent  of  his  con^ 
ilituents :  and  they  fupported  their  allegations  with  fuch 
reafonS)  that  the  ephori  and  fenate  immediately  difpatch- 
//  rectikd,  ed  a  fcytaie,  to  recall  this  terror  of  Alia.  They  began 
likewife  to  infpe£l  narrowly  the  conduft:  of  his  friends  in 
Greecet  put  fome  of  them  to  death,  and,  among  the  reft, 
Thorax,  one  of  his  principal  commanders,  in  whofehoufe, 
in  contravention  ox  the  late  law,  they  found  a  large  quan- 
tity of  (liver.  The  furprize  of  Lyfander  was  inexpreffible, 
when  the  meflenger  of  the  ftate  prefented  the  fcyta!e  which 
recalled  him  (C) :  he  had  no  previous  intelligence  of  it^ 

nor 

(C)  When  the  magiflrates  things  omitted  in  this  account, 
gave  tbdr  commiffioD  to  any  which   we   fhall  fupply  from 
admiral  or  general,  they  took  other  authors.    Tzetzes  calls 
two  round  pieces  of  wood,  both  them  wands,  which  the  ephori 
exa6lly  equal  in  breadth  and  delivered  to  the  general  or  ad- 
thicknefs;  one  they  kept  them-  miral,    when    he    fet   out  to 
ieWes,  the  other  was  delivered  take  upon  him  the  command ; 
to  their  officer ;  fo  that  when  he  fays,  they  were  very  fhort, 
they  had  any  thing  of  moment,  and  very  {lender,    the  parch-* 
which  they  would  fecretly  con-  ment  being  aUb  narrow,  which 
vey  to  him,  they  cut  a  long  they  made  ule  of  to  fold  round 
narrow  fcroll  or   parchment,  them  (a).     It  is  very  probable, 
and  rolling  it  about  their  own  that  our   author    conjedhiied 
Aaff,  one  foki  dofe  upon  an-  this  from  the  ufual  fhortnefs  of 
nothcr,  they  wrote  their  bufi-  the  Spartan  epiftles ;   for  Dc- 
nefs  on  it:  when  they  wrote  metrius  Triclinium  tells  us  ex- 
what  they  had  to  fay,   they  prefly,  that  the  fcytate  was  be- 
took  off  the  parchment,    and  tween  three  and  four   cubits 
fent  It  to  the  general ;  he  ap-  long :  he  does  indeed  fuggeft, 
plied  it  to  hisolvn  ilaff,  which  that  there  was  but  one  of  them, 
being  juft  like  that  of  the  ma-  which  was  fplit  in  two ;  and 
giilrates,  the  folds  fell  in  with  one  half  being  given  to  the  ge- 
each  other,  exa6tly  as  they  did  neral,  the  other  half  remained 
at  the  writing;  and  the  cha-  at  home  (3) ;  but  Aulus  Gel- 
rafters  which,   before  it  was  lius  (4),  and  the  fcholiaft  on 
wrapped  up,  were  confufcdly  Ariftophanes,     fay      exprefly 
disjoined,    and  altogether  un-  there  were  two  (5).     Thucy- 
intelHgiblc,  appeared  then  very  dides   fays,    the    fcytale  was 
plainly  (I ).    There  are  many  round,  Irnooth,  and  long  (6) ; 

(1)  Plut.  in  Vit.  Lyfand.  (i)  Joan.  Tzetzes,  yar.  ffift. 

Chil.  ix.  cap.  »5S.  .  (3)  Ad  Pindar.  Qlymp.  Od.  vk 

(4)  No^.  Attic,  lib,  xvH.  cap.  j.  (5)  Ad  Avcs  Ariftoph« 

(i)  Bell.  Pelop,  lib,  i, 
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nor  could  be  immediately  gu^fs  by  wbom  it  was  obtained; 
but,  on  recoile£lion,  he  concluded,  that  it  muft  have 
been  by  the  procurement  of  Phamabazus.  This  difcovery 
made  him  more  folicitous,  efpecially  when  he  heard  what 
had  happened  at  home  :  he  therefore  refolved,  according 
to  his  itated  maxim,  /' To  eke  out  the  lion's  with  the 
foil's  (kin  ^ :''  in  conlequence  of  this,  he  demanded  a  con^ 
ferencei  to  which  Phamabazus  readily  confented.  At  Ontmtud 
this  meetings  Lyfander  made  ufe  of  all  his  art  to  foften  byPhama^ 
the  Perfian,  and  to  engage  him,  by  a  letter  under  his  ^^smt* 
band,  to  deny  what  might  have  been  fuggefted,  in  his 
name,  to  the  enhori  and  fenate :  to  which,  with  fome  dif<* 
ficultjr,  PhamaDazus  agreed.  He  wrote  this  letter  in  Ly«* 
fander's  prefence,  and  in  terms  fuitable  to  his  wifh }  but 
he  had  before  prepared  a  letter  of  quite  a  different  nature, 
9XiA  fubftituted  it,  while  be  pretended  to  fold  the  other  \ 
fo  that  here  the  deceiver  was  deceived,  and  Lyfander, 
with  all  his  fkill»  outwitted  ^.  Receiving  this  letter,  he 
fet  out  immediately  for  Sparta  ^  but,  when  he  was  in« 
formed  of  its  (:ontents,  he  was  much  difturbed;  and, 
fearing  left  he  iliould  be  called  to  an  account,  pretended 
that  he  had  feen  a  vi&on,  wherein  Jupiter  Ammon  had 
conunanded  him  to  come  immediately,  and  confult  his 
oracle.  The  ephori  and  fenate  (hewed  a  good  deal  of  re- 
lu£lance  in  granting  his  requeft  \  but,  as  foon  as  he  waci 
jgone,  the  kings  of  Sparta  began  to  contrive  the  deftru£^ion 
of  his  friends,  that  he  might  no  longer  have  fuch  an  in- 
^reft  in  A(ia  as  he  had  hitherto  poflefled.  The  Atheni- 
ans at  this  time  taking  arms  againft  their  tyrants,  Lyfan- 
4er  returned  fuddenly  to  Sparta,  where  he  vehemently 
prefled  the  government  to  fupport  thofe  he  had  eftablidied 
at  Athens ;  and  make  ufe  of  him  as  commander  in  chief, 
in  that  expedition.  This  propofal  greatly  alarmed  the 
kings ;  who  therefore  determined  to  make  ufe  of  all  their 
intereft  to  defeat  his  purpofe :  Paufanias,  therefore,  pro- 
cured the  command  of  the  army  to  be  vefted  in  him  \  and 
inarched,  as  it  was  generally  underftood,  to  fupport  the 

^  Plutarch,  in  Apophtbeem.  c  Plutarch,  in  Vit.  Lyfand* 

Died.  Sicul.  ubi  fupnu    Poiysen.  Strat.  lib.  vii. 

the  fcholiaft  on  Pindar,  that  it  the  like  nature,  to  prevent  de** 

was  made  of  a  black  mod  (7).  ceits  in  contrads;    but  then 

It  ihoukl  feem,    that,   befide  thefe  were  exadUy  like  our  tal** 

this  date  fcvtale,  private  men  lies* 
made  ufe  ot  a  contrivance  of 

(7)  Olymp,  vi. 
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tyrants  againft  the  people  of  Athens ;  Btit,  in  trntli,  Ii!$ 
<lefign  was  to  reconcile  the  Athenians,  and  to  cdmpn>. 
mife  their  differences  with  Sparta,  that  Lyfander  might 
hot  have  the  honour  of  conquering  this  city  tWi<^ ;  att 
aim  which  he  accompliflied  to  the  unfpeaiable  mortifica* 
tioh  of  Lyfander.  Not  long  after,  he  had  an  opportuxrit)^ 
of  venting  his  fpieen,  and  of  reconciliirg  himfelf  to  th^ 
people ;  for  the  Athenians,  giving  ntw  probfs  of  theit* 
reftlefs  difpofition,  the  Spartans  were  higfafy  incetLfti 
againft  Paufanias,  and  extolled  Lyfander  for  a  n^an  of  in- 
tegrity, and  true  pubKc  fpirit.  While  things  were  in  thii 
fituation,  king  Agis  died :  he  was  taken  ill  at  Her^a,  ih 
Arcadia ;  and  being  conveyed  to  Sparta,  expired  in  hii 
own  houfe.  In  his  laft  moments  he  owned  Leotycfaides^ 
in  confequence  of  his  tears  and  earneft  intreaties  ;  at  the 
fame  time  he  befought-the  Lacedaemonians,  who  were 
prefent,  to  bear  witnefs  to  the  fincerity  of  his  declaration; 
declaring  that  he,  from  his  heart,  retrafted  what  at  any 
time  he  might  have  rafhly  faid  of  his  ftifpefting  the  iegiti-^ 
macy  of  Lcotychides.  But  this  late  recognition  of  his  foit 
was  altogether  ineffeihial,  Leotychides  lofing  not  only  hi$ 
|>reten(ions  to  the  crown,  but  to  hU  paternal  eftate  ^. 

Agis  left  behind  him  a  younger  brother,  whofe  i)ame 
was  Agefilaus,  and  who  beckme  not  only  an  hon'our  to 
Sparta,  but  to  Greece  itfelf.  This  Agefilaus  contende<l 
for  the  crown  againft  Leotychides,  Being  a  man  of  ex-» 
emplary  virtues,  and  of  great  capacity,  he,  on  his  firft 
declaration,  had  many  friends ;  and,  on  Lyfander's  cf- 
poufing  his  intereft,  acquired  many  more.  Agefilaus  wai 
born  a  younger  brother ;  and,  though  the  laws  of  Late- 
daemon,  which  began  now  to  be  greatly  relaxed,  did  not 
compel  the  heirs  apparent  to  the  crowii  to  endure  the  ftrift 
diftlpline  of  the  Lycurgic  education,  yet  the  younger  chil- 
dren of  kings  were  no  lefs  fevercly  bred  than  the  nfeaneft 
Laccd?emonian  ;  a  praftifce  which  proved  a  grfeat* hippl- 
nefs  to  the  prince  of  whom  we  a(re  fjpeaking,  who  for  mi 
glory  of  a  long  and  happy  reign.  Was  chiefly  indebted  td 
the  foundation  laicl  by  this  manner  of  education.  He  was 
brave,  aftive,  and  of  "a  lylgh  fpirit ;  but,  at  the  fame  time, 
exceedingly  good-natured,  gentle,  traftable,  and  fond  of  his 
country  even  to  enthufiafm ;  for  he  preferfed  her  intereft 
not  only  to  his  owfi,  to  his  peace,  arid  to  his  fafety,  but 
even  to  his  honour,  and  his  reputation.  He  thought  all 
things  proper  which  (hc'comnianded,  ahd  placed  his  ut- 


FI utarch.  in  Vit.  AgkGi*    t^aUfani  Lacon. 
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moft  bappinefs  in  hi«  cap?icity  of  ferving  her,  not  only  on 
fuch  occaGon^  as.  were  attended  with  luftre,  but  in  tHofc 
which  had  n^qijher  honour  nor  profit  to  recommend  thena  ^ 
Such  were  the  means  whereby.  Agefilau^  gained  to.himfel£ 
friends.  The  regard  which  Lyfan^er  haa  for.  him^  ipriing, 
from  this  foyrce-  when  Agefilaus  was  a  youth,  Lyfanderhid 
an  afFeftion  for  him ;  and  this  fricndfhip  continued^mhea.. 
Agefilaus  w2iA.g50Mrn  grown  up*  and  fskcilitat^d  hia  moiiiu*" 
ing  the  throng*.' 'iXh^J^e  w^is  but  onf  (?ircumftance..wh«;h 
gave  this  prince  and  his  friends  any  troi;ble  j  and  it  was 
thi^ :  Diopithesi  .a  man  reputed  to,  jiaye  great  fkill  in  ora* 
cles,  produqed  ^  pj;e^i^ion  tp  jthe  fpllowingeffeft  : 

Thougli  great  thy  empire,  Sparta,  yet  refrain' 
From ia' laiMte  reign  ;  whidicorfie, •  thou fhak  fisftain 
-      Ilk  nAefi^r'a-before,  antf  feel  the  rage    ^        . 
Of  war,<  tfd'lSrCe  can  queil,  or  fltill  aSliage. 

This  was  though  t^^  point  at  AgefiiaxiS)  who  had  x>ne  Idg 
ihorter  than  t)^eijPtber.;  but  Xyfar^dex;  furpafied  the  intei^^ 
pretcr  evp^in  h^aiy^n  fci€;nce:   ^*  Th?  oracle,  fai4.  be, 
cannot  ,poi£^]p|iy.pqriyt  at  a  lamenefs  in  the  king's  leg  y.  that 
IS  a  thing  which  the  gods  cannot  rhate,  becaufe  they  baye 
caufedJt*  /t^he  j^nienefs,  nxujft.t^e  Jn   the  title:  bieM^arq,^. 
therefore,  Q  j^'^C^d^Yppnia^s,,  pf .  ,plapi.ng  an  illegitimate 
king  on  thf.,  t^ijj^,  nay,  even  pne^^whofe  birth  is  faf-^ 
pe£ted.;  far.^h^i^^rioft  )ikely;to;be^9  lame. reign  hinted 
at  by  t}ieora|^ef,"\ -Lyfapder'^reptplaovition,  fupported  by  r 
his  auti)ori^,,,had/tfKJ.  defired  ^^  :  the  fenate;  ^nd.peor 
pie  excluded  t^ep^yicfaides  alikiS  f Ji9m  the  king^pm,  z,nd 
froni  the  p.^iy^e  eil^te  of  his  father.    .  Agefilaus  bieiiowedL 
half  of  Agjs'a/eftate  pn  his  relations  by  the  mother's  fide, 
who,  though  ^per (pns  pf  great  mRx\ty  wc;re,  till  this  ,time,  in 
very  low  cirqv^m^ai^ccs  1  an  infta^ice^  of  gcnerofity  which 
gained  the  ifi^w.  kii^g  the  kearts  of  the  peojple.  «.  Indead.  of 
oppofing  either  the  ephori  or  the  lenate,  ne  treated  them 
with  the  utmpil  civility,  and  with  the  grcateft  cpnfidence . 
and  afFeftip^o^.  K[e  was  ever  ftudious  ta  oblige  thofe  who  were  jj  gnatfy 
of  the  oppofite  party  at  the  time  of  his  eIe£tion  $  he  pre-  belovfii  ly 
ferred  them,  whenever  their  merit  ga,ve  theip  a  re^fbnable  thi  people. 
pretence  to.  pi;oi?[iotipn ;   he  i^^lieved  them  when  und^r . 
znisfortunes :  ia  fine,,  he  a^ied  fo  prudently  and  hjUB^apqly 

*    •  *  .  rr   •  • 

e  Plut.  in  Vit.  Agefil.  &  in  Apopbtb.  Lacon.    Xenophpn*    HeK 
Ian.  lib.  iii.     Corn.  Nep.  in  Vit«  Agefil.  f  Xenophon* 

Hellan.  lib.  iii.    Plutarch,  in  Vit.  AgefiLSc  Lyfand.    Juftin.  lib«  vji« 
cap.  4.    Cornel.  Mep.  in  Vit.  Agefil,  &  Lyfancl. 
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tYlat,  at  laft  the  cpbori,  feeing  no  vices  to  be  offended 
with,  took  umbtage  at  his  good  qualities,  and  laid  a  mulft 
on  him  for  a  very  extraordinary  crime,  viz.  monopolizing 
the  aifeflions  of  the  people ;  which,  however,  was  con- 
fonant  enough  to  the  conftitution  of  Sparta. 
TJU  Img         Before  Agefilaus  was  well  fettled  on  the  throne,  his 
9fPirM     country  found  itfelf  exceedingly^  diftrefied.    The  Perfiaii 
^Clares      king,  to  whom,  in  the  courfe  01  the  war,  they  owed  fuch 
^mnjiihi   obligations,  declared  himfelf  at  once  their  open  enemy, 
^  ^*'*    atld  Degan  to  make  great  preparations  to  difpoflefs  them 
of  their  maritime  empire.    To  have  a  juft  notion  of  this 
bufinefs,   we  muft  remember,  that  Lyfander,  while  he 
commanded  in  Afia.  bad  paid  all  his  court  to  Cyrus,  the 
younger  brother  01  Artaxerxes,    who,   cm  his  father's 
death,  afcended  the  Perfian  throne.    In  confequence  of 
this  friendihip  between  Lyfander  and  Cyrus,  Clearchus, 
the  Lacedaemonian    general,   received  orders  from    the. 
ephori  and  fenate,  to  affift  that  prince  to  the  utmoft  of  his 
power,  in  the  rebellion  he  had  raifed  a^itift  his  brother. 
It  was  in  thefe  troops  that  Xenophon  nad  a  command, 
and,  it  was  at  the  head  of  them,  after  Clearchus  and  the 
other  captains  were  taken,  that  he  made  that  retreatj  call- 
ed "  the  retreat  of  the  ten  thoufand.*    This  behaviour  of 
the  Lacedaemonians  drew  upon  them  the  hatred  of  the 
king,  who,  ever  after,  fpokt  of  them  in  tertos  of  difre- 
fpeA,  and  fought  as  much  as  in  him  lay  to  deftroy  their 
power  t.    It  is  very  probable,  that  fome  of  the  wileft  of 
the  Perfian  ftatefmen  managed  this  difpofition  of  the  king 
for  efFefting  what  they  rightly  conceived  to  be  the  intcreft 
of  his  empire.    This  conjefture  is  rendered  probable  from 
the  method  that  was  immediately  taken,  viz.  of  fending 
Itgfolvesto  relief  to  Athens,  and  money  into  Boeoria.     At  the  fame 
rtJuci  thi    time  he  determined  to  reduce  all  the  Greek  cities  abfolutely 
^"aSm^^^  to  his  obedience ;  a  plan  that  wounded  Sparta  in  the  ten- 
**  •^*       dercft  part,  (he  having  frequently  declared  herfclf  the  pro- 
teflrefs  of  the  Gredian  liberties.     On  this  account  it  was 
that  they  fent  Thymbro  with  an  army  of  a  thon&nd  Laco- 
nian,    and  four  thoufand  Peloponnefian  infantry,   with 
three  huhdred  horfe  from  Athens.   This  general  managed 
the  war  but  indifferently,  fufiering  his  troops,  fince  he 
could  make  no  impreffion  on  the  enemy,  to  plunder  the 
allies  of  Lacedaemon.    The  ephori,  therefore,  fent  him 
a  Tucceflbr  in  the  perfon  of  Dercyllidas,  a  fldlf ul  engineer, 

s  Xenoph.  Hdlan.  lib.  i.  ii.  iii.  Diod.  lib.  xii.  xiii«  Pint,  in  Vita 
AgelU.  Artaxerx,  Judin,  lib.  V.  cap.  II, 

and 
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and  likewife  a  great  politician.     Finding  his  fofce  too 
fmall  to  prevail   againft  Pharnabazus   and  TifTaphernes, 
the  king's  lieutenants,  he  refolved  to  remedy  this  evil,  by 
making  them  deftroyeach  other ;  in  which  A:heme  he  fuc- 
ceeded  fo  well,  that  be  prevailed  upon  the  latter  to  re- 
main imGdvQj  while  he  attacked  the  former,  over  whom 
he  gained  great  advantages.    When,  at  the  command  of 
tiieir  mafters,  tbefe  governors  of  provinces  became  friends, 
the  Spartan  was  left  to  contend  with  them  both  ;  and  he 
ftili  kept  his  ground^  though  his  army  did  not  exceed  feven 
thoufandment  and  the  Perfians  had  twenty  thoufahd  foot 
and  ten  thoufand  horfe  in  the  field,  befides  great  garrifons; 
Pharnabazus  was,  indeed,  for  fighting,  but  Tiflaphernes, 
being  the  better  officer,  and  knowing  well   what  thefe 
Greek  troops  werexapable  of,  was  of  a  different  opinion;* 
wherefore,  having  entered  into  negociations  with  Dercyl-  Ac^omnnh- 
lidas,  he  concluded  with  him  an  accommodation  on  thefe  dation  ber 
terms:  that  the  Greek  cities  ihould  remain  free;  that  *'^eeen 
Dcrcyllidas  fhouldhretire  out  of  his  province  -,  that  the  La-  ^'^Pj^^^ 
ccdsemonian  governors fliould  quit  the  cities;    and  that  fLr/jJ.** 
this  treaty .flrould  "fubfifl:,  till  it  was  either  ratified  or  dif-  ' 

avowed  by  the  king  of  Perfia  and  the  flate  of  Sparta. 

The  Perfian  king,  however,  in  a  little  time,  began  to  equip-  Yr.  of  Ft. 
three  hundred  fail  of  ihips  of  war,  which  greatly  alarmed       »949« 
the  Greek  cities,  andMcafioned  an  application  to  Sparta,  ^"**  ^^'^* 
where  Agefilaiis  offered  himfelf,  by  the  advice  of  Lyfan-        •^^' 
der,  ai^d  was  declared  general  of  Greece  \     But,  before^ 
any^  refolution  'was  taken,  the  kiftg,    facrificing  for  hi^ 
country,  according  to  euflom,  the  augur,  from  the  bowels' 
of  three  feveral  viflibis,  declared  there  was  fome  very 
great  confpii:acy  on  foot  againfl  him,  and  all  the  magif- 
trates  of  Sparta.    Soon  after  this  coufpiracy  was  difco- 
vcrcd  by  the  information  of  one  of  the  perfons  concerned ; 
whenx  the  fenate  took   fuch  efFeftual  meafures,  though 
with  fome  little  injury  to  the  law9,  that  all  the  confpira- 
tors  were  fuddenly  removed  -out  the  way  ^     Things  were' 
an  this  fituation,  ^heriLyfander  procured   fuch  an  army 
to  be  decreed  Agefilaus,  as  would,  if  no  untoward  acci- 
dents had  intervened,  have  left,  in  all  probability,  little' 
room  for  Alexander*s(  conquefls,  as  Plutarch   hath  very 
rightly  remarked.     Befides   the   forces   already  in  Afia, 
under  the  command  of  Dercyllidas,  thie  Spartans  voted  f^''^**?^" 
two>thoufand  mannmjitted  Helotes,  and  fix  thoufand  Pe-  f^fctd. 

^  Xenoph.  ubi  fupra.    Diod.  Sic.  ubi  fupra.    Juftin.  lib.  vi.  cai>. 
1.  Plut.  in  Vita  Lyfand.  Pglygen.  Stratag.  lib.  vi.  ^  Plut.  in- 

Vit.  Agtfil. 
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leponneHan  foot ;  but  the  king  would  not  accept  tke  com^ 
mand,  till  he  h^4  ^.  jcoiiucil  of  thirty  affigned  biniy  a( 
J^efilaus     whom  Lyfander  wa$  the  chief.    While  the  army  waa' 
mdmontjbei  afTembling  about  .Gerafius>    j^gefilaus  went^' with  fome 
nra  drtmm  friends,  to  Aulisi,  whqre  the  thoughts  of  hi$  expedition, 
LHai^^    in  all  probability,  fuge^fted  to  his  mind' a  dream,  wherein 
mom  imfa-    he  was  admoniihed.to  imitate  Agamemnon  w  facrincmg,'. 
erificing.      inafmuch  as  he  was;become  his  fuccetfbr,  and  was  on  the. 
point  of  going  gencfral  in  chief  of  the  Greek  forces  againil 
the  Jiiarbariaub^  an  qfivc^  which  had  iiey^r  been  borne  but 
l>y,,Agafpemiipa  and  Kimfetf^ '  AgefilauS)  in  compliance 
with  .i;his  viGon^  refolved  to  faeriftce;  hut,  refle£Hng^  on 
the  barbarity. whiclh, which  Agamenmoh  bad  been   guilty 
of)  .he  fubftituted  a  hind  inftoul  of  a  virgin ;  and,  hariBg 
cauCcd  it  to  be  f:rp\^ned  with  garl!aaKil%  direfted  his  own 
aifg-iir  to  foiemnriz^.'tlie. Sacrifice.    The^Bccotians   being 
extremely  provoked  th$tt^  iin  their  territories,  he  fhouldem^ 
ploy  one  of  his  atteitdams,  inftead  of  the  facrificer  ap*- 
p.Qipted.by  them,  fent  deputies  to  forbiA  hioL  to  iacrifice 
^^fi^     in  a  manner  cont/ary  tQ- their  laws:  the  deputies^  having^ 
2''^  *-^    delivered  their  meffage  in  the  tcjnple  of  Aiitisn  and  per^. 
imaempin    ceiving  that  he  did  not  give  much  attention  to  it,  went 
9wi9gja     dire£tly  to  the  altar,  and  threw  theiacri&ce  on  the  ground. 
m  trivial    At  this  time  Agefilaus  was  fo  much  difcompofed)  that  he 
«r*««**    : .  hoifted  fail,'  and  bore  »way  for.  Afia^  without  ilaying.  for 
J^^'^        any  other  rites,  or  offering  any  other  facrifice  *.     On  hiy 
'  acrival  he  found  things  in'  a  (ituation  he  neither  expelled 
t)pr  could  forefee.     At  Sparta  he  was  a  king ;  but  here 
iiyfander  was  treated,  as  if  he  had- been  fomewhat  ^ore; 
all  ref{>e£l,  all  application,  ^'us  paid  to  him;  and  he  r&> 
ceived  it  rather  \(rith  the  haughtinefs  of  a  deity  than  with 
that  complacency,  which  became  his Hation.     The  reft  of 
the  commanders  grew  uneafy  at  Ending  themfelves  de* 
dgifitaus      graded,  from  being  counfellors  to  Ageiilaus,  into  ofEcers,^ 
i'alQusof^    or  rather  minifters,  of  one  of  their  colleagues :  they,  there* 
M^fandtr  s   f^j.^^  complained  to  the  king,  >frha  immediately  applied' 
'        a- very  quick  remedy,  which  waa  this:   he,  denied  every 
fuit  Lyfander  made   to  him,  and   countenanced  all  who 
did  nojt  court  that  officer's  good  graces.    As  foon  a&  the 
Qreeks,   fettled,  in   Aiia,    perceived  it,  they  no   longer 
moved  their  fuits  by  Lyfander,  but  continued  to  pay^  Inm 
as  much  refpe£t  as  before.    This  mark  of  deference  net- 
tled the  king,    chd.ugh    he  was  not  naturally  envious^^. 

•'^Xcnoph.  lib.  ill.   Diod:  Siciil.  lib.  xiv.  Fltit.  in  Vita  Agefilai^ 
Corn.  Ncp,  in  Vita  ejufdenu  Juftin*  lib«  vh  cap,  z« 

where* 
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VrKcreupon  he  appointed  Lyfarider  overfeer  of  his  prbvi- 
fions ;  and,  to  infult  the  lonians,  faid  openly,  *^  Let  them 
ftow  go,  and  pay  court  to  m'jr  butcher."     Lyfander  took  f^/uLnder^ 
an  opportunity  of  coming  to  art.  explanation.     The  Brh  fandmg; 
time  they  wqfc  alone  he  addreffed  the  king  thus  s  •*  In  Agefilaus    . 
truth,  Agefilaus,  you  know  very  well  how  to  leffen  your  ^^  Lyf^f^* 
friends."     "  Yes,"  arifwered  the  king,  **  when  they  agefl; 
to  begfedter  thainl;  nor  can.  it  be  thought  unjuft,  that 
thofe   ihould  have   power  with  me,  who  moft  concern 
themfelves  in  promoting  my  power.*'     "  Sir,"  replied  Ly- 
fander^ very  niodeftly,  "  f  ou  pieafed  to  exfercife  a  greater 
liberty  in  fpeaking  than  I  ever  did  in  ading;  but,  I  be* 
feech  you,  fof  the  fake  of  thofe  ftrangcrs  who  have  their 
eyes  lipon  u^,  to  affign*  me  that  poft  wherein  I  may  be 
leaft  fufpe£led  by  you,  and  have  it  moft  in  my  power  td 
render  you  fervice  ^.^    The  king,  accordinglyj  appointed 
him  amb'aflador  to  the  allies   of  Sparta,  near  the  Heller 
fponty  which  office  he  executed  with  great  diligence  and 
integrity :  he  perfuaded  Mithridates,  a  Perfian,  who  wad 
at  variance  with  Pharnabazus,    to  revolt,  with  a  great    ,. 
body  of  trobps, .  arid  join  Agefilaus.     However,  finding  ^i  iaifift 
the  king  irreconcileable,  he  determined  to  return  to  Greece,  refohis  to 
highly  diffatisfied  with  his  Own  fituation,  ^rid  with  the  ^^fglH^Jl.^. 
government  of  his  country,  which   he  refolved  to  over-  ^^„^  gf  /;,> 
turn.     In  order  to  cffeO:  triefc  purpofes,  he  formied  fuch  country. 
fchenies,  as  are  fcarce  to  be  paralleled  in  hiftory.     But^ 
^  they  ^ere  liever  carried  into  execution^  through  the 
Cowardice  of  one  of  his  dfibciates,  it  is  needlefs  to  enter 
into  a  circumftantial  detail  of  them  (D).     After  his  de*^ 
parture,  AgefilauS  carried  oh  the  war  with  great  fuccefs 
And  reputation.     Tiffaphernes,  the  implacable  enemy  of 
the  Greeks,  by  the  intrigues  of  his  enemies,  was  broUght 
into  difgrace  with .  his  mafteri  and  foon  after  beheaded. 

^  XenopK.  ubi  Cupra.  Diod.  Sit.  ubi  fuprd.  Plutarch,  in  VitaLy- 
iaod.  &  Agefil.  Corn.  Nep.  in  Vita  Lyfand. 


(D)  His  fcheme  Was  to  alter 
the  ord^r  of  the  fucceHion,  oti 
pretence  of  opening  an  avfenue 
to  the  throne,  in  favour  of  ex- 
traordinary merits  without  re- 
fpe£t  of  family;  This  being 
once  efFeded,  he  knew  he 
himfelf  (hould  eafily  attain  to 
the  regal  dignity.  He  found- 
ed his  hopes  of  fuccefs  on  the 


liiperftitioti  ofthe  people.  Hp 
contrived  prodigies,  prepared 
oracles,  and  corrupted  priclls ; 
but  died  before  he  could  put 
his  fcheme  in  execution.  Thofe 
who  want  to  know  the  parti- 
culars may  confult  *  Plutarch 
and  Cornelius  Nepos,  in  their 
lives  of  Lyfander ;  and  Dio^o* 
ru6  Siculus,  lib*  xxlv* 
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Tithrauftes,  whofucceededhim,  as  foon  as  he  entered  on 
his  office,  fent  deputies  to  treat  with  Agefilaus,  to  whom 
he  propofed,  that  the  Greek  cities  in  Ada  ihould  pay  a 
certain  tribute,  and,  in  all  other  refpe£ls,  enjoy  their 
liberty  ;  offering  him  large  fums  of  money*  if  he  would 
condefcend  to  a  pacification^  which  Agefilaus  refufed, 
alleging  that  he  had  not  power  to  conclude  a  treaty.  How- 
ever, he  removed  out  of  its  province,  and  carried  the  war 
into  that  of  Phamabazus.  Tithraufles,  who  was  a  man 
of  great  parts,  when  he  found  the  king  of  Sparta  could 
not  be  corrupted  in  Afia,  difpatchedTimocrates,  theRho- 
dian,  with  nfty  talents,  into  Greece,  to  try  if  any  of  the 

Nito  Sf-     captains  or  ftatefmen  there  were  lefs  honeft  than  Age  Glaus. 

tmrbamegs    This  agent  found  fuchfort'of  people  as   he  wanted  in 

tm  Gretce.  xbebes,  Corinth,  and  Argos.  To  them  he  gave  fuch 
fums  as  he  thought  proper,  and  thereby  excited  a  war  in 
the  centre  of  Greece,  which  no  longer  left  the  Spartans 
at  liberty  to  extend  their  empire  beyond  it^.  The  The- 
bans,  who  came  moft  heartily  into  this  buGnefs,  were 
convinced  that  the  Lacedsemonians  would  not  willingly 
break  with  any  of  the  ftates  of  Greece ;  they  did  not  care 
to  aft  offcnfively  themfelves,  becaufe  the  chiefs  of  the 
Perfian  faftion  were  afraid  of  becoming  accountable  to 
the  people  for  the  fuccefs  of  the  war ;  they  perfuaded, 
therifore,  the  Locrians  to  mnke  an  incurfion  into  a  fmali 
didrift  which  lay  in  difpute  between  the  Phocians  and 
themfclveS"  Upon  this  infult,  as  they  rightly  judged,  the 
Phocians  invaded  Locris.  The  Locrians  applied  to  the  TTie- 
bans  for  affiftan.cc  ;  which  was  readily  granted  them  :  and 
the  Phocians  addrefled  themfelves  to  Sparta,  declaring  that 
they  were  the  aggreflbrs  ;  but  that  they  had  been  forced 
to  take  arms  in  defence  of  their  own  territories.  The 
Spartans  were,  on  their  fide,  glad  of  an.  opportunity  of 
breaking  with  the  Thebans,  with  whom  they  were  dif- 
pleafed*  And  thus  thePerGan  talents  diflurbed  the  tran- 
quillity of  Greece,  and  put  her  in  a  new  ferment.  Ly- 
fander,  though  a  very  old  man,  grew  extremely  uneafy  at 
being  inaftive ;  he  had,  befides,  a  private  hatred  to  the 
Thebans,  on  account  of  the  affiftance  they  had  given  to 
Athens,  when  flie  fliook  ofF  the  yoke  of  the  thirty  ty- 
rants :  he  therefore  perfuaded  the  ephori  and  fcnate,  once 

Lyfander     more,  to  intruft  him  with  an  army*     As  foon  as  he  pre- 

appointed    vailed  in  his  requeft,  he  began  to  difpofe  all  things  for  the 
to  tompiand 

in  Bctotia.        \  Xcnopb.  HeHan.  lib.  iv,  Diod.  lib.  xiv.  Plut.  in  Vita  Agefllal, 
&  in  Apophthegm.  Lacon. 
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war  5  an  army  was  foon  raifed,  at  the  bead  of  which  he 
put  himfelf ;  and  levies  were  made  for  another,  to  be  com- 
manded by  king  Paufanias.     Lyfander  marched,  with  the 
forces  under  his  commandi  direflly  into  Phocis,  defiring 
Paufanias  to  lead  his  army  round  by  Cythaeron,  in  order 
to  invade  Bceotia  on  that  fide.    The  eagernefs  of  Lyfan-   " 
der  prompted  him  to  quick  marches,  and  vigorous  mea«^ 
fures ;  but  finding  Paufanias  loiter,  he  fent  an  exprefsj 
informing  that  prinCe  of  the  time  when  he,  expc(jled  to 
arrive  at  Haliartus,  conjuring  him  to  haften.his  niarch« 
Thefe  letters,  Plutarch  fays,  were  intercepted  by  the  ene* 
my,  and  fent  to  Thebes,,  where  the  Thebans  refolved  to 
truft  their  city  with  the  Athenians,  who  were  .come  tq 
their  afliftance,  and  to  march  dlre£tly  to  Haliartus.    Ly-« 
fander  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city  in  the 
night ;  biit,  when  day  began  to  dawn,  and  he  had  ftill  no     ^  ^ 
news  of  Paufanias,  he  refolved  at  all  events  to  attempt        '  .  .' ' 
ihe  furprifal  of  the  place.    When  he  drew  near  the  wails^    .        .  ./^ 
and  perceived  all  things  quiet,  he  conceived  great  hopes  \       ,.»  , 

but,  of  a  fudden,  the  gates  being  thrown  open,  the  The-  

baQ6  ai)d  Haliartans  iflued  out  in  exa£):  order,,and.charge4 
the  Iiacedsemonians  fo  brifkly,  that  Lyfandeij  was  killed   ^hi'^^ts 
on  the.fpot,  with  a  prieft  who  flood  by  him.    Before  the  ^^»^^«'* 
forces  commanded  by  hini  could  recover  themfelves,  an*,  'lyrf^^^^, 
other  bodyof  Thebans  charged  them  in  the  rear  j'  fo  that  kiUnL 
they  were  totally  broken,,  with  the  lofs  of  a  thoufand 
men;  the:  Thebans,  on  their  fide,  loft.  t(ireehuniired°*« 
The  news  of  this  defeat  being  brought  to  JPiufamas,  hq 
immediately  marched  with  aU  pofl^ble  diligence  to  Haliar- 
tus, where  he  fought,  by  all  .means,  to  recover  the  dea<i 
body  of  Lyfander.    Some  of  .the  ancient  $p^tan  com- 
manders were  for  attacking  the  enemy,  andfefcuing  it  by 
forpe.i  buthe,  confidering  tliatthey  were  alreaffy  flufhed 
with  vifiory,  that  their  troppsk  wejre  n;ipre  numerous  than> 
bis,  and  that  Thrafybulus,  di^  Atl}enian,Jlaa  now  joined' 
them^  r^je^ed  the  propol*al5.on,the  cpntraryi  Ke  con- 
cluded a  treaty,  whereby.  th,e  bodjy  of  Lyfander'  was  de- 
livered to  him,  on  conditi5>n  that  lie  retired  out  of  Bceo- 
tia.   TWs  article  he  accordingly  performedi  iifUid,  in  hia 
retreat,  buried  the  corpfe  of  the  deceafed  general  in  the 
territory  of  the  Panopaeans.     On  his  return  to  Sparta, 

fuch  a  Ipirit  of  refentment  appeared  againft  htm,  that  hd 

•  •     •    • '»    •        , 

n  Xetioph.  Diod.  ubi  fupra*    Plut*  in  Vit.  Lyran»    Corn^l/Nep^ 
in  Vit.  cjuldcm.  .  .  , 
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was  afraid  to  undergo  his  trial ;  for  which  reafon  hc  re- 
tired to  Tegaca,  where  he  led  a  private  life. 

Lyfandcf*s  memory  was  greatly  revered  in  Sparta,  on 
account  of  the  many  fervices  he  had  rendered  his  coun- 
Sis  emr*  ^^7  >  ^^^  bccauf«,  after  all  the  opportunities  he  had  of 
9Mefu  *   enriching  himfclf,  he  died  poor,  having  always  preferved 
1^41^  •/     that  generous  contempt  of  money  inherent  to  great  minds* 
numt;f%        After  his  death,  feme  Spartans  of  rank,  who  were  con- 
traAcd  to  his  daughters,  refufed  to  efpoufe  thcna,  finding 
they  had  no  fortune ;  for  which  refufal  the  ephori  ^aed 
them  very  feverely,  affigning  this  reafon,  that  ^hofe  mea 
touft  be  of  a  flagitious  nature,  who  h?d  rather  take  a  wife 
out  of  a  wealthy,  than  a  virtuous  family".     Ageffikus, 
having  fubjefted  the  greateft  part  of  the  coaft,  determined 
to  march  into  Perfia,   artd  revenge  the  cruelties  perpetrate* 
Yr.  of  Fl.  €d  by  Xerxes,*  when  he  invaded  Greece.     la  the  midft 
1954.    *  of  his  projefts,  and  when  he  wis  on  the  point  of  carry- 
Ante  Chr.  }ng  them  into  execution,  a  meffenger  from  Sparta  brou^hC 
5'**       him  a  fey  talc,  whereby  he  was  commanded  to  retani,  ia 
.    -^^       order  to  fight  his  country's  battles  at  home.     Ag^fihus 
rtciikdl  •   feefit^ted  not  a  moment-,  he  relinqiiiihed  all  hrs  Viftorifes, 
and  all  his  hopes,  preferring  lyis^duty  toS^'ards  the  Ceftnfti- 
'  tution  of 'his  country,  to  the  profpecl:  of  fufeduing  the 
•     '        whole  Perfian  empire  **.    The  year  before,  the' Sjartans 
^- '-      had  decbrcd  Kim  admiral  as  well  as  general iflimo  off  their 
forces ;  which  chiafrge  he  now  keftowed  pn  bis  wife*s  bro- 
ther Pifaudcr,  leavmg  four  thoufendt  men  to  i^ciire  his 
conqtiefts,  and,"Vith  the  »eft  of  his  army,  taking  -the 
6me  route  which  Xerxes  had  followed,  wheii.he  e^r^tered 
Greece.     In  his  paffage,  he  heHr. 'demanded- any  leave 
from  the  barbarous  nations,  but  only  fent  to.cnquiff^  ol 
them,  whether  they  would"  ^aivfc  him  pafs  al  an:ene«iyy 
or  as' a  friend.     When  he  met/ with  oppofition,  hte  en- 
gaged the  encniy,  routed  thefh^^nd continued  bis  n»ar0h  f. 
jf   g   r  After  the  flight  trf  Piufaniasf,  ^vl1o  left  bfehind  him  hU 

ffceiidtkis  twp  fons,  'A^ettpcSis,  and  Cfeombrotus,  the  fotmer  W^ 
fd^hir         declared  king ;  but,  being  too  young  to  govern  by  him- 
Pau/oHiai.   felf,  his  uncle,-  Ariftodemuis,  to  whom  the  Spartms^ave 
tJie  command  of'?  great  army,  which  they  raifed,  as  weill 
to  revenge  the  death  ot  Lyfahder,  as  to  ^ueil,  m  -its  in- 
fancy, this  dangerous  league  which  was  formed  againft 

n  Xenopb.  Diod.^lut.  Corn;  Ncpo?,  ubi  fupra.  •  Plut  in 

Vit.  Agcfil.  Corn.  Nep.  in  Vir»  qufd,  p  Xcnoph.  HelUn. 

lib.iv.     Diod.Sic.  lib.  xiv.    Plut.  in  Vit.  Agciil.  &  in  Apopl^th. 
]«ac*    Corn.  Nep.  in  Vit.  Agefil.  . 
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Acm,  fieW  the  office  of  pYotcftor.    ThU  army,  when  it 
took  the.  field,  confided  of  fifteen  thoufsind  men ;  the 
confederates   immediately  oppofed   it  with    another    of 
twenty  thoufand,  of  which  thirteen  thoufand  were  heavy 
armed  troops  :  near  Corinth  a  battle  enfued,  wherein  thie  Advantage 
Spartans  were  viftorious,  with  the  lofs  only  of  eight  men,  gaimdly 
if  we  may  believe  Xenophon  j  that  is,  eight  of  the  Spar-  '^  ^t^'^ 
tans ;  for  of  their  confederates,  he  acknowieges,  that  a  ^^^'* 
great  number  fell.    News  were  immediately  difpatched 
of  this  viftory  to  Agefilaus,  who,  far  from  being  pleafed 
with  the  fuccefs,  exclaimed  with  regret,  **  O  Greece, 
what  a  number  of  brave  men  are  flain  in  thy  private 
quarrels,  when,  with  a  Jefs  wafte  of  blood,  thoii  mighteft 
have  reduced  all  Perfia  !"    Though  thefe  were  his  private 
fentiments,  yet,  on  his  return,  he  obeyed  the  direSions 
fent  him  by  the  ephori  \  and  imtnediately  invaded  Bceo- 
tia,  contrary  to  his  own  judgment.     On  the  day  he  exe- 
cuted this  order,  the  fun  was  eclipfed,  and  he  received 
the  news  of  the  defeat  of  the  Perfian  fleet,  and  the  death 
of  his  wife's  brother  Pifander :  being  afraid  thefe  tidings 
might  difcourage  his  foldiers,  he  gave  out,  that  the  cou- 
rier had  brought  him  advice  of  a  viftory  gained  by  his 
brother ;  on  account  of  which  he  facrificed  to  the  gods^ 
and  fent  portions  of  the  facrifice  to  his  friends,  wearing 
a  garland  on  his  head,  and  giving  other  teftimonies  of  joy, 
though  he  acknowleged,  that  Pifander  had  fallen  in  the 
encounter.     Not  long  after,  an  engagement  happened  in    _ 
the  neighbourhood  of  Cheronsea,  the  fevered  >yhich  had 
been  feen  in  his  time,  as  Xenophon  relates  \  and  of  this 
imatter  he  muft  have  been  a  very  good  judge,  becaufe  he 
Was  prefent.     Agefilaus  was  viftor,  where  he  fought ; 
and  (he  Thebans,  on  the  other  hand,  prevailed  againft        , 
that  wing  which  they  charged ;  fo  th^t  the  Spartan  was 
conftrained  to  return,  to  try  his  fortune  anew  againft 
thefe  5  it  is  generally  agreed,  that,  on  this  occafion,  he 
was  guilty  of  a  great  overfight,  in  attacking  the  Thebans 
in  front,  when,  if  he  had  waited  a  little,  he  might  have 
charged  them  in  flank  and  rear.     The  miftake  had  like  to 
have  been  fatal ;  the  Thebans  behaved  with  great  refoiu«  Agefilaus 
tion,  killing  many,  and  wounding  more,  and  among  thb  nawndid. 
latter,  Agefilaus  himfelf.     At  length,  they  marched  flowly 
from  the  field,  leaving  to  the  Lacedsemoniand  the  honour  of 
t  vlfiof y,  of  which,  however,  they  could  reap  no  fruits  *. 

^  ^enoph.  ubi  Aipra.  Died.  Sic.  nbi  fppra^  Plot,  i^  Vit^  Agefik 
•porn.  Ncptf  in  Vit.  €jufd# 
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AgeCIaus  went  to  Delphi,  where  he  confecrated  the 
tenth  of  his  fpoils  \  in  the  mean  time,  Gylus^  his  lieu- 
tenant,  led  the  army  into  Locris,  where  they  were  fo 
bufy  in  plundering,  that  the  people  rofe  upon  them,  and 
killed  Gylus,  with  many  others.  Corinth  was  the  head- 
quarters of  the  confeder^ites,  and  Sicyon  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians, and  their  allies.  At  Corinth  there  were  great 
feditions :  many  of  the  citizens,  conceiving  that  they 
were  idly  engaged  in  this  war,  which  tended  to  bring 
them  under  the  dominion  of  the  Argives,  refolved,  if  pof- 
£ble,  to  free  themfelves,  by  bringing  in  a  Lacedaemonian 
garrifon ;  which  defign,  in  fome  meafure,  they  effe&ed. 
The  other  party  in  Corinth  fent  for  aid  from  Athens, 
which  was  readily  agreed  to  ;  and,  between  both  parties, 
the  city  was  in  the  utmofl:  danger  of  being  totally  ruined. 
The  Spartans  had  poffeflion  only  of  a  fort,  their  enemies 
occupied  the  city ,  AgcHlaus,  to. end  the  difpute,  invaded 
the  territory  of  Argos  with  a  great -army;  and,  having 
pa£red  it,  befieged  Corinth  by  land,  while  his  brother 
Teleutias  blocked  it  up  by  fea :  yet  did  not  their  enter- 
prize  fucceed.  Iphicrates,  the  Athenian  captain,  pre- 
fcrved  Corinth,  and  its  territories,  from  feeling  the  effefts 
of  his  refentment. 

After  his  return  from  this  expedition,  the  Achxans  de- 
manded aid  of  Sparta  againft  the  x^carnanians ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  their  requeft,  Agefilaus  was  fent  to  reinforce 
them  with  a  great  army :  he  fo  efFe£i:ually  quelled  their 
enemies,  that  next  year  they  were  glad  to  make  peace. 
This  war  being  ended,  Agefipolis,  at  the  head  of  another 
army,  entered  the  country  of  the  Argives,  much  againft 
his  inclination  ;  for  as  this  people  had  defired  a  truce,  he 
conceived  this  feverity  to  be  a  kind  of  injuftice;  and 
therefore  would  not  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  troops, 
till  he  had  confulted  the  Olympian  Jupiter,  and  the  DeU 
phian  ApoUo,  on  this  fcruple  of  confcience*  Satisfied 
with  the  anfwers  returned  by  thefe  oracles,  he  undertook 
the  war  -,  but  meeting,  or  fancying  he  met,  in  the  courfe 
of  it,  with  many  prodigies,  he  returned,  without  having  at- 
-chieved  any  thing  of  confequence.  In  the  mean  time, 
Conon,  the  Athenian,  threatened  the  Spartans  with  the 
lofs  of  their  fovercignty  by  fea  \  wherefore  it  was  refold- 
ed at  Sparta,  to  fend  Antalcidas  into  Perfia,  to  appeafe  the 
great  king  ^  aad,  if  poffible,  detach  him  from  the  interefU 
of  theit*  rivals,  though,  in  the  mean  time,  preparations 
were  made  for  carrying  on  the  war  in  Afia,  in  cafe  the 
propofals  he  was  enabled  to  offer  Ihould  be    refufeii* 

This 
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This  was,  a  new  method  of  proceeding,   unk^lown  in 
former  times  to  Sparta ;  and  this  ambafiador  was  a  per^- 
fon  who  difTcred  much  fiom  his  fellow-citizens,  being 
affable  in  his  manner,  eloquent,  infinuating,  andj  in  fhort, 
every  way  well  accompliihed  to  execute  a  commiffion  at 
xhe  Perfian  court* (E).     The  Athenians^  however^  ±ook 
Xuch  meafures  as  hindered  his  fucceeding  immediately. 
Thymbro^  who  commanded  the  Lacedaemonian  troops  la 
«Aiia,  for  a  time  did  good  fervice ;  but,  at  laft,  he  was 
^iefeated  and  flain :  Talutias,  however,  gained  fome  ad- 
vantages at  fea  ;  and,  having  alarmed  Athens  by  an  at-  Jiifj^g 
tempt  on  the  Piraeum,  difpofcd  that  city  to  a  peace  ;  to  Jlatatf 
which  few  of  the  Grecian  ftates  were  averfe.     Sparta^  OretcetM^ 
notwith {landing  her  laxe  viftories,  found  the  expence  of  ^^«'^^«« 
the  war  fo  heavy,  that  it  induced  her  to  wifli  and  to  feek  ***^'' 
for  an  accommodation :  the  Athenians,  terrified  with  their 
late  lofiee^  recolle£ted  the  fatal  ifiue  of  the  Peloponnefiaa 
war,  and  defired  to  end  this,  lefl  its  confequences  fhould 
prove  no  better :   the  Argives,  finding  that  their  artifices 
would  avail  no  longer,  but  that  the  war  would,  at  laft, 
find  a  place  in  their  country,  wifhed  a  general  pacificatioa 
might  take  place. 

The  Perfian  king  had  alfo  his  own  profit  in  view;  he  Terms pr^- 

wanted  Gi^eek  mercenajries,  for  carrying  on  his  wars :  he  poftdtythi 

king  of 

'  Xenoph.  Diod.  ubi  fupra.  Firfia. 

(£)  Antalcidas,  the  fon  of  Being  alked  in  a  contemptuous 

Leon,  was  a  man  of  great  parts^  manner  about  the   extent  of 

Aoughof  no  great  probity^  To  Sparta,  and  its  dominions,  he 

gain  the  confidence  of  the  Per-  anfvvcred,     "   The   walls   x>f 

iians,  he  not  only  fell  into  their  Sparta  are  her  youth,  and  the 

fuftoms,  but  derided  thaie  of  points  of  t^eir  fpears  the  li^ 

his  own  country.     His  beha-  mits  of  her  territories.^'    An 

viour  won  fo  much  on  Arta-  Athenian  once  bragging  in  his 

xerxes,  who  otherwife  had  a  prefence,  that  his  countrymen 

violent  antipathy  to  the  Spar-  had  often  repulfed  the  Spartans 

tans,  that  he  lent  him  from  from  Cephifus ;  "Very  true," 

his  own  table,  where  he  was  replied  Antalcidas ;   *'  but  we 

lirting,    a   garland    perfumed  had  never  any  occaiion  to  drive 

with  an  unguent,  which,  for  you  from  Eurotas."  feeing  de- 

thc  extraordinary  richnefs  of  firous  to  gain  admiffion  to  the 

its  compofiiion,  was  ufed  only  Samothracian    myfleries,    the 

by  the  king.     But  though  he  prieft  afked  him,  *'  Whether 

diverted   himfelf  at    the  ex-  he  had  ever  committed  any 

pence  of  his  country's  cuftoms,  great  crime  ?"     **  If  I  have,'* 

he  could  anfwer  others  very  foidhe,  *'  the  gods  know  that 

tartly,  who  reflefted  on  them,  already." 

H  h  4  therefore 
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therefore  fignified  to  Tirlbazus,  who  communicated  the 
difpatches  to  the  Greeks^  the  terms  whereon  the  king  de« 
fired  the  peace  (hould  be  concluded.    They  were  thefe : 
**  That  the  cities  in  Afia,  with  the  iflands  of  ClazoHienae, 
and  Cyprus,  ihouljd  remain  to  him  ;  that  all  the  other 
ftates,  fmall  and  great,  (hould  be  left  free,  excepting  only 
Lemnos,  Imbros,  and  Scyros,  which,  having  been  from 
time  immemorial  fubje£l  to  the  Athenians,  fliould  remain 
fo  ;  that  fuch  as  refufed  to  embrace  this  peace,  Piould  be 
compelled  to  accept  it  by  force  of  arms."     At  firft,  the 
Thebans  refiifed  to  comply,,  becaufe  the  government  of 
Boeotia  was  taken  from  them  3  but  Agefilatis  making  pre- 
parations to  invade  them,  they  were  forced  to  accede ;  the 
Argives  quitted  Corinth,  to  which  the  exiles  returned  s 
and  every  thing  was  done  which  the  Spartans  defircd. 
Such  was  the  peace  which,  from  its  author,  was  ftyled  the 
peace  of  Antaicidas,  whereby  the  fov6reignty  of  Greece 
was,  In  a  manner*  guarantied  to  Sparta,  but  upon  very 
difhonpurable  terms,  the  Greek  cities  in  Afia  being  en- 
tirely abandoned  to  the  Perfians,  notwiihftanding  all  the 
promifes  which  had  been  made  them,  and  although  Age- 
filaus  hjmfelf  had  fought  In  their  quarrel  •.     This  flow  of 
fuccefs  intoxicated  the  Lacedsemonians  to  fpch  a  degree, 
that,  on  the  concluiion  of  the  peace,  they  refolyed  to  pu- 
nifli  fuch  as  had  injured  them,  or  were  fufpefted  during 
the  war,  as  if  the  dominion  6i  Grcjcce  had  been  a  fmall 
advantage,  if  their  new  fubjeSs  did  not  feel  the  prefliire 
pf  their  government*.    The   firft  who  experienced  thq 
weight  of  their  refentmcnt,  were  the  Mantinaeans,  though 
they  had  been  their  confederates,  and  bad  done  then^ 
great  Cervices.     The  Spartans,   to  have  a  pretence  for 
making  war,  very  modeftly  dire£led  them  to  quit  their 
city,  and  to  tetire  into  the  five  villages  which  had  ferved 
their  forefathers,  where  they  might  enjoy  peace  thcm- 
felves,  and  not  give  any   umbrage  to  their  neighbours. 
This  propofal  being  refufed,    Agefipolis  was  fent   Math 
an  army  againft  them  ;  for  Agefilaus  refufed  to  command 
againft  his  old  friends  and  acquaintance  i  Agefipolis  be- 
fieged  the  city  all  tjie  fummer ;  but  when  winter  approach- 
ed, the  Lacedaemonians  dammed  up  the  current  of  the 
river,  wHich  thereupon  rofe  to  fuch  St  height  in  the  city, 
as  either  to  overflow,  or  throw  down  their  houfes.     This 
expedient  compelled  the  Mantinaeans  to  fubmit  to  the  con? 

•  Xcnoph.  lib.  V.    Diod.  lib.  xiv.    Pint,  in  Vit.  Agefil.  &  Artax, 
Corii;  Nep.  in  Vit.  AgcfiJ.      '     '    x  Juftin.  lib.  vi.  cap.  6. 
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jiitions  prefcribcd  to  them  by  Sparta,  and  to  retire  to  their 
old  villages,  from  that  noble  city  which  they  had  fo  long 
enjoyed.  The  Phliafians  were  the  next  who  felt  the  arbi- 
trary power  of  Sparta  :  it  was  objefted  tb  them,  that  they 
had  exiled  fome  of  their  own  citizens,  who  were  in  the 
intereft  of  Sparta ;  thefe,  therefore,  they  were  conftrain- 
jcd  to  receive  again,  and  to  do  whatever  elfe  the  Lacedae- 
monians required ".  ' 

The  Olynthians  were,  in  the  third  place;,  to  be  chaftifed, 
becaufe  they  were  become  powerful :  to  fay  the  truth, 
there  never  v;;as  a  commonwealth  which  imitated  Sparta 
fo    nearly  as  this  of  Olynthus ;  for,   under  pretence  of 
freeing  the  Macedonian  cities  from  the  tyranny  of  Amyn- 
tas,  they  conquered,  and  kept  moft  of  them.     The  Acan-  <rAi  iHf9i. 
thians,  and  Apollonians,  fignified  to  the  government  of  Unt  beha- 
Sparta,  that,  in  a  very  fhort  fpace,  they  muft  be  conftrain*  '^iourofth0 
pd  either  to  take  arms  againft  Olynthus,  or  fubmit,  and  ^IV*^"'^'* 
fight  under  her  banners:  Eudamidas  was  fent  to  affift  them 
with  two  thoufand  men ;  he  marched  into  Thrace,  where 
he  did  great  fervice,  expefting  to  be  joined  by  his  brother 
Phcebidas,  who  was  employed  in  raifing  a  great  army, 
and  had  orders  to  follow  him;  but  he,  paffing  through 
Thebes,  in  his  march,  had  it  betrayed  to  him  by  Archias 
and  Leontidas ;  whereupon  he  feized  the  citadel  called 
Cadmgea,.  and  put  a  ftrong  garrifon  into  it.    This  was  an 
open  violation  of  the  peace,  and  moft  flagrantly  unjuft  : 
yet  Agefilaus  protefted  its  author,  either  from  an  over- 
weaning  pafTion  for  his  own  country,  or  out  of  an  im- 
placable averfion  to  the  Thebans.    On  his  motion,  there- 
fore, Sparta  abetted  Phoebidas,  and  transferred  the  ,go» 
yernment  of  Thebes  to  Archias,  and  Leontidas,  who  had 
put  it  into  his  hands  ;  a  meafure  difpleafing  to  the  Greeks, 
and  which   made  them  apprehenfive   of  the  power   pf 
Sparta  '^.    Teleutias  was  fent  to  command  in  Thrace,  with 
ftrift  orders  to  reduce  the  Olynthians  ;  tjiis  fervice  he  un- 
dertook fp  eagerly,  that  gouig  in  perfon  to  the  aflSftancc 
of  fome  of  his  troops,  who  were  repulfed  by  the  Olyn- 
thians, he  expofed  his  whole  army  to  a  great  lofs,  and  ^j-fiigniss 
was  himfelf  flain  upon  the  fpot.     Agefipolis,  as  foon  as  jUin. 
the  news  reached  Lacedaemon,  was  difpatched  to  fupply 
his  place.    He  fought  with  great  fuccefs,  feized  Torone, 
a  ftrong  city  in  thofe  parts,  and  reduced  the  "Olynthians 

u  Paufan.  in  Lacon.  ^  Diod.  ubi   fupra.    Xenoph.  ub. 
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Jg^Ui     ^^  E^^^^  ftraits ;  but,  in  the  midft  of  bis  conqueRs,  a  fever 
iits.  carried  him  off  in  a  few  days.     He  was  a  prince  of  great 

worth,  of  a  very  mild  temper;   which  gave  Agefilaus 
an  opportunity  tp  make  him  fubfervient  to  his  purpofes ; 
fo  that  he  made  no  great  figure  in  the  (late  ^. 
CUnmhn-        Agefipolis,  having  no  children,  was  fucceeded  by  his  bro- 
tusfucetfds  ttcr  Cleombrotus  ;  but  not  in  the  command  of  the  army, 
AgtfipQtts.    ^i^jcJi  ^as  intruded  with  Polybiades  ;  who  foon  reduced 
ne  OhM'    ^^^  Olynthians  to  fuch  diftrefs,  that  they  made  a  treaty 
tkUms  Tf    with  the  Spartans,  whereby  they  undertook  to  have  the 
dM€$d  by      fame  friends  and  enemies  with  them,  and  to  follow  them, 
thi  Spir^     gg  affociates,  whitherfoever  they  fliould  lead  them  in  their 
^^!j\tg       wars*.    The  Phliafians  having  given  fome  new  offence, 
FklMaMj,    by  not  treating  the  exiles,  whom  the  Spartans  had  ref- 
tored,  with  the  refpeft  which  it  was  thought  they  deferv- 
ed,  Agefilaus  marched  againft  them  with  a  great  army ; 
at  the  approach  of  which,  however,  they  were  not  fo 
much  terrified,  but  that  they  made  a  vigorous  rcfiflance» 
and  defended  their  city  for  a  long  time.     At  laft,  war 
and  famine  brought  them  fo  low,  that  they  were  con- 
ftrained  to  yield  at  difcretion ;  and  commiiConers  were 
naiaued,  on  both  fides,   to  determine  which  of  the  citi- 
zens fhould  havje  mercy,  and  which  (hould  be  put  to 
death.     Thu3  did  Sparta  govern  with  pride  and  rruelty 
thofe  whom  (he  had  moft  unjudly  brought  under  her  do- 
minion ;  for,  by  the  peace  of  Antalcidas,  (he  had  engag- 
ed, that  all  the  cities  (hould  be  left  to  their  freedom- 
Such  Thebans,  as  could  not  endure  to  fee  their  country 
in  flavery,  had  privately  fled  to  Athens ;  but  entertaining 
a  correfpondence  in  their  native  country,  they  were  ad- 
mitted fccrctly,  and,  having  dabbed  the  chief  men  of  the 
oppo(ite  party,  aiTumed  the  adminidration.     The  Spar- 
Cliomhre-    tans,  upop  this  revolution,  fent  Cleombrotus,  their  new 
tuifent        king,  at  the  head  of  a  great  army,  to  redore  things  to 
^ainfitht   x}s!it\x  former  condition  ;  in  which  effort,  however,  he  had 
'  ^     '•      no  great  fucccfs*.     At  his  return  he  left  a  garrifon,  un- 
der the  command  of  Sphodrias,  at  Thefpe,  to  encourage 
the  Thebans  in  the  Spartan  intered,  and  to  awe  the  adja- 
cent country,  and  lay  it  under  contribution.     This  Spho- 
drias attempted  to  feize  .the  Piraeum  \  an  outrage  which 
drew  the  Athenians  into  the  quarrel.     Sparta  might  e^ly 
have  freed  herfelf  of  this  new  enemy,  if  (he  had  a£led 
judly,  and  puni(hed  Sphodrias  as  he  deferved:  but  Age4 

7  Paufan.  in  Lacon.  «  Diod.  &  Xenoph.  ubi  fapnu 
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fihttS^  prevailed  upon  by  his  fon,  interpofed,  and  pro- 
te£l:ed  the  criminah      This  incident  efFedually  induced 
the  Athenians  to  engage  in  the  league  formed  againft  ^nt^ 
4>parta  :  and  Agefilaus  was  forced  to  undertake  the  com-  ^^  ^'T 
mand  again,  though  he  was  at  that  age  when  the  law  ex-  ^^2*«i#- 
cufed  hiip  from  fervice.     He  invaded  Boeotia;  but  with  nianstmnd 
little  fuccefs,  Chabrias,  the  Athenian,  having  taught  the  Atkeuiatu. 
Thebans  to  fight  in  much  better  order  than  they  had  hi- 
therto obferved.      Towards  the  end  of  the  campaign, 
Phoebidas,  who  had  been  the  author  of  this  war,  was  kill* 
edy  with  three  hundred  horfe.    Next  year,  Cleombrotus 
marched  againft  the  Boeotians ;  but  the  Athenians  and 
Thebans  difputing  his  paflage,  he  was  obliged  to  return. 

At  fea,  the  Spartans  were  worfted  by  Timotheus,  the  Tkg  Spar- 
fon  of  Conon ;  and  all  things  began  to  decline,  notwith-  tansdrfeaim 
{landing  the  utmoft  care  of  Agefilaus,  on  whom  AntaU  ^^^fi^* 
cidas  revenged  himfelf  for  fome  fmart  things  he  had  faid 
of  him,  when  he  negociated  the  peace  in  Perfia ;  for  the 
king  returning  home,  wounded  by  the  Thebans,  the  ftatef- 
nian  exclaimed,  "  You  are  properly  rewarded,  Agefilaus, 
for  teaching  thefe  Thebans  to  nght,  whether  they  would 
or  not^"     In  the  beginning  of  the  hundred  and  firft 
Olympiad,  Artaxerxes,  king  of  Perfia,  laboured  exceed-  AriaxirMis 
ingly  to  eftablifh  peace  among  the  Greeks,  becaufe,  hav-  flri'ues  io 
ing  refolved  on  the  rcduftion  of  Egypt,  he  ftood  in  need  of  '"'S^'^. 
their  afliftance.     In  little  more  than  a  year  he  acconi-  *^^^^  '* 
plifhed  his  aim,  if  that  can  be  faid  to  be  accomplifhed, 
which  was  of  fo  ihort  continuance.    The  Thebans  would 
never  accept  the  peace,  and  the  reft  of  the  cities  had  very 
little  regard  to  it,  fuch  feeds  of  difcord  being  now  fown» 
as  could  not  be  rooted  out.    The  Lacedaemonians  bad 
every  where  cftabliflied,  while  they  were  in  power,  an 
oligarchical  government ;  which,  in  confequence  of  thi]i 
peace,  being  in  many  places  overthrown,  the  people  be- 
gan to  tyrannize  over  their  late  mafters,  and  to  treat  them 
with  as  little  juftice,  now  they  were  degraded,  as  thofe 
tyrants  had  ufed  towards  the  people  when  in  power.   The 
Periian  king  ftill  perfifted  in  his  defign  of  bringing  about 
a  fettled  tranquillity,  which,  in  the  beginning  of  the  hun- 
dred and  fecond  Olympiad,  feemed  to  be  nearly  effect- 
ed, the  Athenians  concurring  heartily  with  the  Lacedae* 
monians,  and  ihewing  no  countenance  to  the  Thebans,  ^^  ^j^ 
who  rcfufed  to  hear  of  peace,  becaufe  the  Spartans  infift-  i^^^. 

^  Djod^i  Sic.  ttbifupra*    Plut.  in  yit«  Agcfil.  &  in  Appphtbegm. 
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tiHttj  (bould  fct'thc  cities  of  Boeotia  ftt  liberty.    In  tbh 
oppolition  they  were  encouraged  by  Epaminondas,  who 
demanded,  that>  before  the  Lacedaemonians  gave  laws  to 
others,  they  fhould  (hew  a  proper  riegard  to  thefe  maxims 
of  equity  themfelve*,  by  giving  up  MefTenia  to  its  ancient 
proprietors,  and  fettittg  JLaconia  frce*^.    This  obftinacy 
violently  incenfed  Sparca,  and  at  the  fame  time  did  not  a 
little  offend  Athens,  who  could  not  bear  to  fee  the  The-* 
bans  ad  independently,  who  had  heretofore  either  fol- 
lowed their  banners,  or  thofe  of  Sparta.     Cleombrotus, 
with  an  army  of  twelve  thoufand  men,  was  fent  into  Boeo- 
tia.    Epaminondas  feized  the  paffages  through  which  he 
intended  to  have  entered,  and  forced  him  to  take  another 
and  more  tedious  rotite.  At  lengths  however,  he  penetrated 
into  Beeotia,  from  the  fide  next  Phocis,  advancing  to* 
wards  Leuftra,  and  encamping  his  army  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood.   The  Thebans  were  greatly  difpirited  at  the. 
fight  of  his  numerous  army,  becaufe  many  evil  omens  bad 
happened  at  their  marching  from  honie  ?  yet  Epaminon* 
das  prevailed  in  a  council  of  war,  and  carried  the  queftion 
to  fight  the  enemy.    In  the  interim,  Jafon,  a  powerful 
prince  of  Theffaly,  arrived,  with  a  thoufand  horfe,  and 
fifteen  hundred  foot,  wtiich  he  brought  to  affift  the  The* 
bans,  though,  on  his  arrival,  he  ftrove  to  make  peace, 
and,  by  his  endeavours,  procured  a  truce  to  be  actually 
concluded.     As  Cleombrotus  was  about  to  retire  out  of 
•Beeotia,  he  met  Archidamus,  the  fon  of  Agefilaus,  com* 
ing  with   a  great  reinforcement  from  Sparta.      Thefe 
'princes,   without  aqy  regard  to  the  truce,  rcfolved  to 
march  back  to  Leuftra,  in  order  to  fall  on  the  Boeotians, 
where  they  found  Epamii^ondas  ready  to  recfeive  them. 
That  great  general^  though  inferior  to  the  enemy,  fefolved 
to  have  none  ferve  lindcr  him  in  the  day  of  battle,  who 
wei^e  not  determined  to  conquer.     He  made  proclamation, 
that  all  who  defired  to  depart  might  do  fo ;  whicti  per-f 
Yr.  oF  Fl.  miflion  the  Thefpians,  and  fome  others,  embraced.    This 
"978.      previous  ftcp  being  taXen,  he  difpofed  his  army  in  battalia| 
Ante  Chr.  placing  all  his  chofen  troops  in  one  ^yipg,  and  thofe  he 
J    ^^^'      leaft  depended  on  in  the  other.    The  former  he  com? 
Batili  of     manded  in  perfon  ;  to  the  latter  he  gave  direifiiotts,  that| 
LeuSra,     when  they  found  the  enemy's  charge  too  hea^»  they 
Ihould  retire  leifurely,  fo  as  to  expofe  to  thefla  %  doping 
front.    Cleombrotus,  and  Archidamus,  advanced  to  the 
charge  with  great  vigour;  but,  as  they  preffed  on  the 
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^elsdn  wing  which  retired,  they  gave  £pamliiOAdaa>  M 
opportunity  of  charging  theoi  in  fiatik  and  front.    This 
fervicc  he  performed  with  fuch  bravery,  that  they  gav^ 
way,  efpeciaUy  after, Ckombrottts.waailain^  whofedead 
body,  however,  they  recovered.      At  length  they  werf  TAeSpat* 
totally  defeated,  chiefly  by  the  &iU  and  condu£k  of  the  ^««  de^ 
Theban  general,  who  did  great  execution  upon  tbemi  •Z'^^/^* 
four  thoufand  being  killed  on  the  fieW  of  battle ;  whereai  X«  A?^^ 
the  Thebans  did  not  lofe..  abo¥e  tkf^e  hundred*     Suoh      '^^ 
was  the  fatal  battle  of  Lew£lra,  wherein  the  Spartans  toft 
the  empire  of  Gr^ce,  which  th^y  hud  now  hcdd  oearfiTe 
hundred  years  S 

When  the  ephori  received  th^e  new»  of  this  dreadful  Yr;  of  Fl. 
and  unexpefied  defeat,  they  were  fuperintendlng  tha    a'^^*- 
gymnic   folemni^ies^    and,   though  they  evi€iently  faw      "^^^br, 
what  the  confequences  would  he  of  this  alarming  lofs,  yet  ^ 

they  did  not  interrupt  or  adjourn  the  feftival,  contenting  AgefipQlis 
thcm&lves.  with,  fending  advice  to  their  illations  of  tb^  fuccetds 
names,  of  thofe  who  had  falknin  the  battle.     It  was i at  ^^^omb^^ 
thiaftime  that  the  Spartan  virtue Ihoxiewaifthgreateftluftre.  ^^' 
The  fathers,  motliers^  and  neareft  'bf  kin  to  fuch  a»  were 
killed,  aiTemblcd  the-  next  morning,  fliook  each  qtheribf 
the  hand,  applauding  the  courage  .of  their  children,  white 
the  relations  of  thofe  who  had:  efca^ed  frozn  the  kattle^hid 
Uiemfelves  among  the.  women,  or^  if  they  were  obliged 
(O  go  abroad,  appeared  in.  taittjered^idoaths,  with  the&r- 
arms  fokled^  and  their  eyes  ifioc^d'on'^the  gnound.    The 
common  people  crxedi.ont^  that  tiowithe  oracle  wsa  acP 
complifhed,  whids  forbad  them  jtaaxbnita3f:a.lamir  kingi 
fince^-^  under  the  foYereignty  of  Agefil^us^  this  direful  tiii^ 
^rtune  had  overtaken  them.    IfQwbver,  ifti^regard'to  bW 
great  ubilities,  and  the  iipitie  hopes  they  had  pf  Agsfipolisj, 
the  fon  of  CleonibFQtus^  who  was  aperfowtrf mean,  partsj 
they  appou^t^d  ^  Ag^^huss.  diftatot/  .or. .  ria^h^r  l^ih^on 
giving  him  a  powcrover  the  laws,  'for  thfe-reafon  ;  fu<)n 
;98  fled  from  the  battle  were  degfaded  fixMn  t^eir'  ho^ 
iQourSj  conftrained  to  appear  in  garmenfig :  patched  ^|lk 
idiyei^  colours,  to  wear  their  beards  hgilf^ihaved,  and'tci 
iofferany  perfon  to  ,beat  them  whorpleaM,  without  rqfifti 
ance :  to  execute  this  law  at  prefent^  wjisby  no  mctM 
expedient*,  power- waa  therefore  given*  to  Agefilaus/'td 
new-mould  the  conftitution.    But fhatgteat prince goi?^  AfieJilau^ 
on  this  occafion,  fuch,  a  proof  of  his  wifdon?,.  as  fliewed  he   ^ife 
was  worthy  pf  the  truft  repofed  in'hjrr>  j  fuel)  a  proof, 'm  du^. 
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Plutarch  confefl*es  hath  fet  him  ahove  comparifon ;  and 
whichi  indeed,  can  never  be  fufficiently  admired.  He 
came  out  of  the  temple  very  gravely  into  the  public  a& 
fembly ;  and,  by  one  fliort  fentence,  reftored  the  public 
peace,  preferved  fuch  as  were  under  appreheniions,  and| 
at  the  fame  time,  faved  the  Lycurgic  inftitutes  :  this  fen-* 
tence  runs  thus ;  ^*  Let  the  laws  fleep  this  day  ;  but  to« 
morrow  let  them  refume  their  full  vigour  **/'  Then,  old 
and  lame  as  he  was,  he  aflembled  an  army,  which  he  led 
into  the  territories  of  the  Arcadians;  and,  purpofcly 
avoiding  an  engagement,  after  ravaging  the  country,  and 
taking  a  town  or  two,  he  returned  home,  being  content 
to  fiiew  his  countrymen,  that  the  fortune  of  Sparta  was 
not  entirely  loft.  Some  time  after  this  incident  a  peace 
was  concluded  :  the  Mantinseans  toojc  this  opportunity  of 
rebuilding  their  city ;  a  ftep  which  exceedingly  vexed  the 
Lacedaemonians,  who,  at  length,  invaded  them ;  but  the 
Manrinaeans,  fiiutfing  themfelves  up  in  their  new  city,,  re-r 
fufed  to  hazard  thdr  fafety  by'  a. pitched  battle.  The 
Arcadians,  about  the  fame  time,  built  the  great  city  of 
Megalopolis,  to  which,  from  all  their  villages,  they  re- 
paired; this  undertaking  too  o^nded  the  Lacedsemo- 
nbnr,  who  thereupon  invaded  Arcadia,  and  flew  Lyco« 
medes,  the  Mantinaean  general  of  Arcadia,  with  two 
hundred  men.  This  mistortune  broke  the  fpirit  of  the 
Ancadians,  who  thereupon  fent  to  Athens  for  relief ;  but, 
meeting  with  a  refiifal,  they  made  their  application  to 
ThebeSf  from  whence  JEpaminondas  and  Pelopidas  were 
MpamimKr  f^g,^^^  with,  a  great  atmg^  to  their  aSiftance;  When' they 
jr^^^^*  arrived  in  Arcadia,  anid  found  ijiemfelves  at  the  head  of 
Ifiii,  *  fifty  thoufand  men,  they  knew  not  what  to  do,  the  enemy 
Mftdf  beinff. retired;  atlaft,.  it  was  reMved  to  invade  Laconisi^ 
reUfi.  n  dengn  hitherto  unattempted,  which^  however,  they  put 
in  execution;  and,,  under  Epaminjond^s,.  appeared  before 
Sparta  itfelf,  which  till  then  had  never  heard  of  war  in  its 
neighbourhoodi  Iii  ..this  defperate .  fituatiDnr.  of  things^ 
Agefilaus  took  the  command^  difpofing  the  citizens  with 
Itich  Ikill,  and  oppofing  the  enemy*/ wherever  they  at- 
tenipted  to  enter,  with^ch  numbers,  that  Epannnondas, 
AOtwithftanding  all  his.  efforts/  founds t  impoi&ble  to  at- 
l^k  the  place;  but  was  obliged  jbo  retire,  -wafting  t)ie 
^uatry  in  his  Yetreat^ 
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In  the  midft  of  thefe  misfortunes,  a  very  dangeroos  Damggtous 
confpiracy  broke  out,  two  hundred  of  the  rebels  feizing  ^^^/P^^^^ 
the  temple  of  Diana,  atlflbrion.    The  Spartans  would  ^  ^P^^^^ 
have  immediately  attacked,  and  put  them  to  the  fword  ; 
but  Agefilaus,  not  knowing  how  far  the  contagion  might 
reach,  prevented  them ;  and,  having  only  one  fervant  near 
him,  went  in  perfon  to  the  place,  to  which  when  he  drev^ 
re  ir,  he  called  out,  *<  Sirs,  you  miftook  my  orders  5  I  did 
not  dire(ft  you  to  go  all  to  one  place,  but  that  fomc  of  voa 
ihould  come  hither,  and  fome  go  thither/*    The  confpi^ 
rators  hearing  this  addrefs,  believed  they  were  not  difco- 
vered ;  and  therefore,    feparating  immediately,  went  to 
the  pofts  which  he  affigried  them :  thus  feparatfed,  they 
were  eafily  feizcd ;  and,  being  condudled  to  examination 
were  afterwards  put  to.  death,  wiAout  any  rcfpeft  to  the 
ordinary  forms  of  law,     Epaminondas,  when  he  quitted  kpamin^^ 
the  territories  of  Sparta,  left  behind  him  fuch  a  mark  of  ^a/-X? 
his  virtue  and  magnanimity  as  is  fcarce  to  be  paralleled  ^•^  «»^ 
inbiftory:  he  rebuilt. the  city  of  Meffene  ;  and,  recalline  *'^-^*^*** 
the  ancient  inhabitantsof  Meffenia  from  the  feveral  coun^  ^*'^* 
tries  where  they  had  taken  refuge,  reftored  them  to  the 
pofleffion  of  their  ancient  patrirnony, .after  they  had  loft 
it  three  hundred  years.  .  It  is  remarkable,  that  thefe  ftfcA 
fenians,notwithftand'ing  their  difperfion,  preferred  tiii 
old  Doric  dialea,  ^  which  continued  to  be  fpoken  am6»gft    • 
them  to  the  times  of  Paufanias,  the  geographer  and  Jiiftcii 
rian.     When  Epaminondas  had  accomplifhed  this  aim,'  he  • 
offered  the  L^cedgemonians  peace,  on  condition  that  thct  ^ 

quitted  all  pretenfions  to  Meffenia,  and.  leftXaconia  free^  *" 

which  terms  were  r^jeaed  with  difdain^.  The  prefeiit 
diftrefs  of  Sparta  obliigcd  her  to  fue  focaffiftancc  to  her  '  '  - 
rival  Athens ;  which,  whether  from  a  principle  of  gene- 
rofity  or  vain-glory,,  is  uncertain,  was  readily  fent  them 
under  the  command  of  Iphicrates,  who,  in  this  expedi^ 
tion,  was  fo  unlucky  aa  to  lofe  a  great  part  of  his  repu- 
tation, the  military  prudence  of  Epaminondas  putting  ig 

^l^  ?;A^  P^^^r  *°  ^^^^  ^^y  ^*^ing  to-  the  prejudice  of 
the  1  hebans.  Next  y^sar  Epaminondas  being  fent  witH 
a  powerful  army  to  join  the  Arcadians,  Argives^  amt 
Eleans,  who  were  in  arms  in  Peloponnefua,  thcLacedse^ 
jnonians  applied  themfelves  affiduoufty  to  all  the  methods 
that  could  be  devifed  for  reftoring  their  affairs  5  they  fo- 
licited  their  allies ;  they  manumitted  fuch  of  the  Hefote© 
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» 
as  were  willing  to  take  arms;  they  foaght  the  affiffanc^ 

9f  the  Athenians,  and  even  6f  Dion  yiiua  the  Sicilian,  who 
ordered  two  thoufand  Gauls  and  Spaniards  to  hold  them^ 
felves  in  readinefs  to  be  tranfported  into  Greece,  as  foon 
f^s  the  feafon  would  permit. .  In  the  inteHm'»  the  Lacedae- 
^oniaU  army^  c6nfi(linf[  of  twenty  thonfahd  men,  for- 
tified the  pafieg  at  the  Ifthinus ;  and,  havirrg  ftron^ly  in- 
trenched themielves,'  determined  to  abide  there,  in  order 
lo  hinder  Epaminondas,  and  bis  Thebans,  ffoiA  entering 
Peloponnef^d :  but  this  bop^  \i^ad  in  vzih ;  for  thoXrgh  the 
Xbebad  aniiy  i^as  far  inferior  in  number^  yd  Epaminon- 
d^s^  hayii^g  confidered  the  e^ctent  of  their  works,  and  that 
they  were  apparently  weakeft  where  the  ^Ipartani*  were 
poited,  determined,  at  all  events,  to  attack  thex\  there. 
MpMmtnofi^  This  defign  was  executed  with  fuch  vigoi^,  that  he  forced 
i^  %'t^*  ^^**'  lines,  and  broke  intoPelopoririefusy  where  he  wafted 
iblmwfusi    Ae  country,  reduced  Sicyon,  and  fome  other  cities  1  and 
'^  ^   *  '  afterwards  marched  to  Corinth,  which  he  would  have  alfo 
t^ken,  if  it  had  not  been  for  Chabrias  the  Athenfan,  who, 
being  cordially  in  the  intereft  of  Sparta,  defended  the 
pliice  io  well,  that  Epaminondas  was  forced  to  retire, 
liiure  the  Gauls  and  Spaniards,  v^ho  were  by  this  tim^ 
£¥)^e  from  Sicily,  did  great  feryice;.and,  in  the  end  of 
$ta$  Cummer,  being  bountifulLy  rewarded,  returned  home. 
Yr.  of  Fl.      '^^^  Lacedsemonians,  though   ftill  d^firous  of  peace/ 
19S1.      £Wtonued  to  make  great  pnepafations  for  fuppoiiing  the 
Ante  Chr.  ^r^    Agefilaus  alhfted  them  with  his  counfels ;  Cieo* 
^^y*       ^f^ne»%  who  fucceeded  his  brother  Agefipolis,   after  ^ 
7he  Area-    7^**^**  reign,  difcharged  the  fun^lions  of  firft  magiftrate; 
dians  rout-  Arcbidamus,  the  fon  of  Agefilaus,  having  the  chief  eom<£ 
«^.  mand  of  their  armies.    In  the  firil  year  of  the  hundred 

aifed  third  Olympiad,  this  prince  having  drawn  together  a 
iPOf^er»ble  body  of  Si^rtans,  and  their  allies,  and  being 
aiSdied  by  Cii&d^s,  general  in  ehief  6£  Dionyfiusi's  foi^ces^ 
SUMT^cd  into  Arcadia,  in  order  to  sfisr^nge  his  country  for 
|be  many  inroads  which  they  had  lately  fu&fcd  ixam 
^t  people.  Having  taken  Cwc^k,  and  put  bis  prifoner^ 
to  the  fword,  he  projefbed  greater  xonquefts,  trtl,  on  a 
iudden»  all  his  attempts  were  checked  by  a  declaration  of 
Cifiidas,  that,  his  commiflioa  being  expired,  he  co^ld  a£t 
Q&nfively  no  longer.  In  confequence  of  this  declaration, 
be  immediately  withdrew ;  but>  in  bis  retreat,  finding 
htmfelf  in  danger  of  being  furrounded  by  the  MefTeniansy 
he  fent  to  AFchidamu$,  to  befeech  his  affiibince:  the 
Spartan  immediataely  marched,  with  all  his  forces,  to  the 
relief  of  his  ally ;  and,  on  his  arrival,  fell  with  fuch  vi-* 
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gcmr  on  ^q  Ascadaans,  And  tfaelr  con&fkrates,  that  W 
uitterly  defeated  them,  wi&i  the  flaugfajter  of  no  lef^  tbfto 
leu  th^Wand  jxien,  wiiihoiat  one  ^faaiv^s  heiag  jSain  x 
thuSt  thf  |)redi£tipn  .of  ^  priefta  at  ^odona  is'  faid  ito 
have  hften  julfiikdy  th^^  having  declared,  when  Arohida^ 
mus  ma/ci:l;ied)  that  (6his    war  wouM  end  without  any 
mQuraing  of  the  Lacedaemoaians'.    Some  time  after  this 
eventj£paminondas  jn^de  another  irruption  iato  Pclopon^ 
ocfus,  without  doii^g  any  great  miCchief,  theendeayours  of 
the  Perfiaa  king  having  .difpofed  almoft  airl  Greece  to  think 
of  peaoe.     This  vas  :effej&ed,    after   ti>ie   Laconian  or  A  genera! 
Kosotic  war  had  lafted about  five  ^airs ;  in  which,  if  Age^  P'^^^  ^'«* 
filaAis^  was  to  blame,  for  hayings  thcough  his  hatred  of  the  ^W*'^* 
Thebans,  been  the  principal  author,  yet  tiie  great  fervices 
he  did  his  country,  and  his.ppeferving  the  city  of  Sparta 
bam  being  taken  by  a  numerous  and  vi£korious  enemy> 
iwere  fuch  reparation^,  that  we  may  jnftly  commend  the 
Spartans  for  overlooking  the  'failings  of  their  prince,  and 
«aaking  ufe  of  thofe  qualities  which  were  alone  capable  of 
i>reierjving  them- 

Jn  the  fecond  year  ..of  the  hundred  and  fourth  Olym^  Yr.  of  Fl. 
piad,  new  commotions  ,arofe  in  Pek>ponnefus :  the  Tegc-       ^9^6. 
fsa^XiS  and  Mantinseans  making  war  on  each  other,  the  -A"*^^"'^« 
former  requefting  the  aid  of  Ae  Thebans,  the  latter  of  _       *'    ^ 
;the  Lacedasmonians  and  Athenians,  gave  occafion  .to  a  idnvcom* 
•new  and  fatal  controverfy ;  for  Epaminondas,  at  the  head  motitms  itt 
x>{  a  gr^at  army,  marching  to  the  afliftance  of  his  allies,   PelopMng'^ 
received  notice  tbat  Agefilans,  with  the  wkqle  power  4if  ^^* 
-Sparta,  was  in  full  march  to  join  the  enemy ;  vA^sx^*^ 
jupon  conceiving  that  Sparta  mufl:  be  in  danger,  the  dl" 
ife£led  his  march  thither,  with  the  Vktmo():;^iligence>    Xef 
nophon  himfelf  acknowleges,  that  this  meafure  was  Co 
-well  taken,  and  fo  brifkly  purfued,  that  >nothing  couU 
:have  prevented  him  from  furprifing  the  place,  if,  byap>- 
xident,  a  .perfon .  had  not  given  notice  :of  his  march  .to 
Agefilaus,  who  xUfpqtohed  a  courier  to  Sparta,  to  de&ie 
the  ci(i2ens  to  beiOn> their  guard.    Archidamus  no  fooner 
.received  this  > father'^  dtfpcitch,  than  he  made  all  proper 
.idiff>o£tionS'for  the  defance  of  the  pla<e  :  theold  men  anld 
rbqysrbe  plapod  on  the  tops  of  houfes,  that  they  might  jd* 
.xonunode  the  Thebans,  >by  throwing  tiles  and  ftones; 
jfuch  a&jwere  capable  of  bearing  arms,  he  polled  in  all  the 
•ai^nucs  of  the  city  ;ifo  that,  when  Epaminondas  came, 
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he  had  the  mortification  to  fee  that  his  defign  was  difcCf' 
yered,  and  that  it  was  impoffible  for  him  to  think  of  en- 
Bpmm^       tering,  without  great  effafion  of  blood;    He  neverthelefii 
tumdms  «r-    attacked  the  plac^y  but  was  obliged  to  retire ;  yet  Archi-< 
timpts  thi    damus  following  him,  pave  an  opportunity  to  the  The- 
fj^P^^^^f  bans  to  revenge  the  death  of  their  countrymen,  by  cutting 
^    '*       off  2  great  number  of  Spartans,  who  had  thus  needlefsly 
cipofed  ihemfelves  by  an  unwary  porfuit.    Epamiinondas 
marched  dire£lly  to  filrprife  Mantinxa,  which,  he  rightly 
conje£iored,  would  be  left'  naked  by  Agefilaus's  march  to 
the  relief  of  Sparta  :  yet  here  again  am  accident  defeated 
his  pl&n>  fix  thoufand  Athenian  luccours  werejuft  landed 
in  Feloponnefus,  and  entered  Mantinaea  the  very  day 
that  he  attacked  \t*    Thefe^  being  freih,  and  full  of  fpi- 
xits,  gained  an  advantage  oyer  bis  horfe,  and  forced  him 
to  abandon  his  defign  ^4    Theie  miscarriages  funk  deep 
into  the  bofom  of  this  great  general,  who,  refiefling  that 
his  commiffion  was  about  to  expire  ;  and  that,  if  he  re^ 
tired  out  of  Peloponnefus  without  effefking  any  thing,-  he 
fhould  not  only  lofe  his  own  glory,  but  that  authority 
aUb  to  which  he  bad  raifed  his  country ;  be  defermined, 
for  the  prefervation  of  both  tbefe,  to  rifque  a  battle  at  all 
events.     When,  therefore,  he  underftood  that  Agelilaus^ 
at  the  head  of  the  Lacedemonians  and  Arcadians,  with 
the  reft  of  the  allies,  amounting  to  twenty  thoufand  foot, 
•    and  two  thoufand  borfe,  were  arrived  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Mantinaea,  be  led  forth  his  army ;  and,  having 
drawn  it  up  in  battalia,  marched  off  towards  the  hills  of 
Tegaea,  as  if  he  intended  to  encamp  there ;  but,  on  ar 
fudden,  altering  the  difpofition  of  his  line,  to  give  it  the 
form  of  a  wedge,  he  fpeedily  marched  back,  and  fell  upon 
the  allies,  when  they  expefled  no  fuch  attack.    The  con- 
fttfion  was  fo  great,  that  the  Thebans  would  have  ac- 
quired a  very  eafy  vi£lory,  if  Epaminondas,  charging  the 
Lacedaemonians,  had  not  expofed  his  perfon  too  mtich ; 
.  for  they,  knowing  that  the  whole  power  of  Thebes  was 
centred  in  this  fingle  man,  covered  him  with  darts,  many 
of  which  he  puUed  out  of  his  flefli,  and  retutmed  upon 
EpmnU       l^ok  who  difchaiged  them.     At  laft,  one  Antidates,  2 
nonJat        Spartan,  ftruck  him  into  the  breaft  with  a  javelin, .  witb 
kiiUd,         fuch  force,  that  it  broke,  and  left  the  iron  fticking  in  the 
L  wound.    Then  he  fell,  and  his  death  occafioned  a  new 
conteft  for  his  body,  in  which  his  .countrymen  were  vie-' 

^  Xenopb;  ubi  fupra.   Diod.  Sic.  ubi  fupra.  Plut.  in  Vit  AgefiL 
Fattfan.  Lacoiu    Corn*  l:^ep.  in  Vit.  Epaminondr 

:  .  to£ious. 
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kerlousi .  though  with  the  lofs  of  their  bed  officers.  AW 
Greebe  looked  with  concern  on  the  iflue  of  this  difpute  : 
the  contending  parties,  fearing  the  continuance  of  fo 
Bloody  a  war,  linanimouily  agreed  to  9  general  pe^ce,  ex- 
cepting only  the  Lacedsemonians^  who,  at  the  inftancd 
of  Agefilaus,  refufed  to  become  parties,  becaufe  the 
Meifenians  were  comprehended  therein  ^.  This  princci 
finding  that  the  Perfian  was  no  longer  inclined  to  ilparta, 
confented,  for  the  fake  of  a  large  fubfidy  given  to  hi$ 
country  by  the  king  of  Egypt,  to  go  in  perfon  to  com- 
mand the  Greek  mercenaries  that  monarch  had  in  his 
fervice.  There,  for  a  time,  he  was  of  great  ufe  to  the 
prince,  at  whofe  reqUeft  he  Went  into  Egypt;  but  at 
liength,  either  to  gratify  his  own  refentment^  or  becaufe 
be  thoUght  it  moie  advantageous  to  his  country,  JLe  de^ 
ferted  him,  and  fided  with  his  competitor ;  from  whoih 
having  received  a  large  fum  of  money  for  his.  good  fer* 
vices,  he  embarked,  m  ord^r  to  return  into  Pelopohne- 
fus  ;  but  being,  by  cpntrary  winds,  forced  on  the  Afri- 
can ihore*  he  died,  after  a  mprt  illnefs,  rather  of  age  and  Afifi^i 
fatigue  than  of  any  other  diftemper,  wheii  he.  had  at^  ^'^* 
tained  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  llfe^  ah4  had  reigned 
forty-one  years ;  leaving  behind  him  the  charader  of  a 
wife  princbj  a  great  captain,  and  a  paffionate  lover  of  his 
country  ^  (F). 

Archidamus  fucceeded  his  father  Agelilauft.    Itle  was  ^^^f^^" 
become  the  darling  of  the  people,  for  the  glprious  viftory  ^^J'^Vi 
he  had  obtained  over  the  Aicadiansi  and  which,  l^caufe  y^/a^.     * 
no  Spartan  fell  in  that  engagement,  they  transmitted  to 
pofterity  by  the  name  of  the  "  tearlefs  battle/*    In  his  yr.  of  FK 
reign  broke  out  the  Phocian  or  Sacred,  war,  wherein  he       19S7. 
fided  with  the  Phocian^,  at  the  pctrfuafion,  as  fome  wri-  AnteCbi*, 
tcrs  fay,  of  his  wife  Dinicha;     Others  affirm,  that  not        ^  ';   ^ 
only  his  wife  and  himfelf  were  induced  by  the  bribes  of 

i  Xenopb.  Hellati*  lib.  yiii.  Di.od.  Sic.  lib.  xv.  Plut;  iii  Vit. 
Ageiil.  Juftin.  lib.  vi..  cap.  7.  Corn.  Nep.  in  Vit.  Epaiiiinon. 
k  Xenopb.  ubi  fupra,  ^  in  drat;  db  Laud.  Agefll.  Dloddr.  ub& 
fupra.    PlQt.  in  Vic.  AgeHU 

^  (F)  Notwithftanding  all  that  Spstrtari  iliaxiA,  "  that  every 

his  friend  XenopHon  has  writ-  thing  is  jvill,    that  produces 

ten    in  juftificatiott  •  of    this  adviintage  to  one*s  country." 

prince's  condu6l,   his   defert^  The  particulars  of  the  condu^ 

ing  from  Tachos,  the  king  of  of  Aeefilaus  in  Egypt,  may  be 

Egypt,    was  undoubtedly  an  feen  m  Plutarch's  account  os 

^ct  of  treachery  and  meannefs,  his  life, 

not  even  to  be  palliated  by  the  .   .  . 
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the  Fhocians,  but  even  the  epiiori)  the  fenate,  and  tbe 
whole  republic  of  Sparta :  he  was  far,  however,  from 
countenancing  their  crufclty,  which,  on  the  contrary,  he 
openly  condemtied  and  oppofed.  When  Philip  king  of 
Macedoh  began  to  intereil  himfelf  in  the  affairs  of  Greece, 
aiid  to  afTume  great  importance  ofi  the  many  vidories  he 
had  gained,  Archidamus  is  faid  to  have  fent  him  diis 
mcffage:  *•  Sir,  if  you  will  be  pleafed  to  meafureyoor 
fhadow,  you  will  not  find  it  a  whit  longer  than  it  was  be- 
fore." He  was  not  pleafed  with  the  cuftoms  of  his 
country,  but,  on  the  contrary,  thought  thefn  burdenfomc 
and  rigorous ;  chufing  to  live  freely,  and  without  rc- 
ftraint,  fappofiog  that  it  did  not  affect  a  man's  honefty» 
if  he  eat  I -good  dinner.  For  this  reafon,  he  was  glad  of 
an '  opfk)rtunity  to  leave  Sparta,  and  refide  in  a  foreign 
cJountry,  where  he  might  live  as  he  would,  without  of- 
fending the  laws,  or  giving  fcandal  to  his  fubjcds-  The 
Tarentmes,  therefore,  requefting  aid  of  the  Laccdaemo- 
Aian»,  for  their  fapport  agaidft  their  neighbours,  Archi- 
damiis  readily  dffered  to  command  the  forces  that  were 
decreed  them ;  and  paffmg,  on  this  occafion,  over  into 

lit  is /lain    Italy,  w^  there  (lain,  near  the  city  of  Mandonium,  after 

in  Italj.  Having  reigtied  fifteen  years.  His  ftatue  was  trcGttd.  at 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius ;  an  honour  whieh  none 
of  the  Spartan  kings  had  enjoyed,  except  himfelf,  and 
which  Paufanias  fuppofes  was  granted  to  him,  bccaufc 
he  died  fighting  againfl  the  Barbarians,  and  did  not  re- 
ceive thofe  fepulchral  honotirs- which  had  been  given  to 
all  his  t)redeccirors. 

Yr.  of  Fl.       Agis,  the  fon  of  Archidamus,  fucceeded  his  fatheri 
«6oi.      he  was  a  prince  of  great  virtue  and  magnanimity.    In  his 

Ante  Chr.  jouth  he  had  been  feiit  ambaflador  to  Philip  of  Mace- 
^^    _^   don,  who,  feeing  him  alone,  whereas  all  other  cities  feni 

Aiisfuc'     many  deputies,  faid,  with  an  "air  of  contempt,  *'What! 

citdt  Ar-     from  Sparta  but  one  ?"    "  Why  Sir,  faid  Agis,  I  was  fent 

chidamusm  but  to  one.**  When,  afterwards,  one  of  the  creattircs  of 
that  prince  told  him,  "  Philip  will  not  allow"  you  XQ  fct 
your  foot  in  any  other  part  of  Greece  ;**  **  It  is  lucky, 
laid  he,  that  we  have  a  good  deal  of  room  at  home.'* 
During  the  reign  of  Alexander,  though  he  hated  the  Ma- 
cedonians, yet  he  did  not  think  fit  to  expofe  his  country 
to  ruin,  by  oppofing  them  ;  but  when,  after  the  battle  of 
Iflus,  many  mercenaries  fled  out  of  Perfia,  he  enlifted 
them,  to  the  number  of  eight  thoufand,  and  openly  de- 
clared for  Darius ;  from  whom,  receitii^  money  to  pay 
his  troops  and  a  fieet^  he  failed  over  into  Crete,  part  of 

which 
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vliick  he  fubdued.    After  the  battle  of  Arbcla^  he  incite^  Hejlin  up 
all  Greece  to  revolt,  by  (hewing  them,  that,  when  Alex-  the  Greeks 
ander  had  fubdued  Perfia,  they  muft  become  a  province  ^^^J!' 
of  his  empire,  a  yoke  which  would  be  no  iefs  grievous  ty  ^*^'"«*'» 
them,  than  if  they  had  been  fubdued  by  any  of  the  for- 
«ncr  kings  of  Perfia.     The  Greeks,  roufed  by  thefe  re- 
inonftrances,  raifed  an  army  of  twenty  thoufand  foot# 
and  two  thoufand  borfe ;  of  which,  when  Antipater  had 
notice,  be  compofed,  on  any  terms,  the  difturbances  i^ 
Thrace,   and  marched    ftraight  into   Greece  with  forty 
thoufand  men.     Agis,  however,  did  not  retire,  or  avpij 
an  engagement ;   fo  that   a  decifive  battle  was  quickly 
fought ;  in  which,  after  a  glorious  refiftance,  the  Spar- 
tans and  their  confederates  were  routed,  with  the  lofs  of 
jive  thoufand  three  hundred  men,  Antipater  lofing  three 
thoufand  five  hundred  alfo.     Agis  himfelf  fell,  but  in  a  ijqvotmded 
manner  greatly  to  his  honour;  for,  being  covered  with    inabattk. 
wpunds,  he  was  borne  by  his  foldiers  out  of  the  battle, 
till,  feeing  them  on  the  point  of  being  furrounded,  he 
commanded  them  to  fet  him  down,  and  preferve  them- 
felycjS  for  the  future  fervice  of  their  country:  remaining 
thep  alone  with  his  fword  in  his  hand,  he  fought  upon 
ibis  koses,  killing  feveral  of  the  Macedonians,  till,  atlaft, 
jie  was  thruft  through  the  body  with  a  dart '.    Such  was   P'^gM" 
the  glorious  death  of  this  moft  virtuous  king,  who  died   **■'  ^<-^*« 
in  d^fe^cc  of  liberty  and  his  country,  after  a  reign  of 
pine  years.     Yet,  when  Alexander  heard  of  this  engage- 
ment, he  was  vain  enough  to  fay,  **  While  we  are  fight- 
ing Darius  in  Afia,  there  has  been,   it  feems,  a  battle 
of  mice  in  Arcadia." 

Agis  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Eudamidas,  a  prince  of  Yr.  of  FU 
w'lfiom,  moderation,   and  gentlenefs.     He  governed  in    a  *?'nh 
pe^e ;  and  we  have,  of  confequence,  nothing  of  him  on        .^.^ 
record  except  inftances  of  his  good  fenfe  and  capacity  for  ......—....-. 

governing  in  thofe  troublefome  times  wherein  he  lived.  Eudamidas 
The  death  of  Agis  had  fo  much  provoked  the  Lacedaemo-  fuccfidt 
jiians,  that  they  were  for  carrying  on  a  war  againft  Mace-  ^^^* 
don  at  all  events,  which  Eudamidas  oppofed  ;  and,  when 
a  certain  Spartan  addrefled  him  thus,  "  Why,  Sir,  when 
all  your  citizens  are  for  a  war,  do  you  alone  advife  them  ' 

to  continue  in  peace  ?"  **  Becaufe,  anfwered  the  king, 
i  would  convince  them  of  their  miftake."  Another,  mag- 
iiifyiug  the  viftories  which  had  been  obtained  by  their  an- 
ceflors  againft  the  Perfians,  and  encouraging  them,  from 

1  Diod.  Sic,  lib.  xviii.  Curt.  lib.  vi.  Juftin.  lib.  xii«  Strab.  lib.  viii. 
fauf^n,  Attig. 

I  i  3  thence^ 
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fhence,  to  undertake  a  war  againft  Macedon :    *'  You 

think|  Sirj  faid  Eudamidas,  that  it  is  the  fame  thing  to 

make  war  againft  a  thoiifand  flieep,  as  againft  fifty  wolves/* 

Coming  into  the  fchool  of  Xenocrates,  the  philofopher. 

and  oblerving  that  he  was  very  old^  he  aflced  what  was  his 

profclfion :  and  fome  of  them  anfweqng  that  he  was  2, 

wife  nian,  who  fought  after  virtue,  "  Alas,  faid  hc^  is 

he  fcekingit  at  thefc  years  ?  When  then  will  he  make ufe 

of  U  ?"    When  Alexander  caufcd  it    to  be  proclaimed 

throughout  Greece,  that  all  the  exiles  ihould  return  in 

fafcty  to  their  own  cities,  excepting  thofe  of  Thebes; 

♦*  This  is  a  hard  cafe,  O  ye  Thebans,  faid  Eudamidas,  bui 

at  the  fan^e  ^imc  very  honourable  ;  for,  it  is  evident,  that 

Alexander  fears  you  only  of  all  the  Greeks "»."     All  thefe 

kings  had  for  their  colleague  Cleomcnes,  the  fon  of  Gle* 

ombrotus,  who  reigned  very  longjj  but  without  doing  any 

thing  that  was  remarkable. 

Jrchfda-^         Archidamus  reigned  after  his  father  Eudamidas,   as 

^'^f'       Areus,  the  fon  of  Acrotatus,  fucceeded  his  grandfather 

0/^Spmrta!  Cleomenes ;    but  not  without  fome  difpute,  his  uncle 

Cleonyrnus  fetting  up  a  title  to  the  throne,  though  the 

people  preferred  the  fon  of  the  elder  brother  to  the  youn^ 

FjirrhuA      ger*    Cle6nymu§,  hpwever,  retired  to  Fyrrhus,  whom  he 

ejrvrestki  jiroQght,    with  an  army,  into  his  country,   to  abet  his 

cuinjmui    c*^(^>  although  the  ephori  and  fcnate  would  have  granted 

tlMmi^      him  any  reafbnable  terms  he  could  have  aflced.    The  Spar- 

iA#  crawn,  tans  fent  Dercyllidas  to  meet  him  on  the  frontiers,  and  tci 

expoftulate  with  him  on  the  injuftice  of  his  invafion  ;  but 

Pyrrhus,  by  oiie  of  his  courtiers,  bid  him  carry  this  mcf* 

fage  to  Spartai  **  that  they  fliould  receive  their  king  Cleo- 

nymus,  or  he  vrould  make  them  know  that  they  were  no 

better  than  other  men.**    ♦*  Sir,  anfwered  Dercyllidas,  if 

your  mafter  is  a  god  we  do  not  fear  him,  becaufe  we  have 

done  no  wrong ;  and,  if  he  is  a  man^  we  do  not  fear 

him,  becaufe  we  are  as  good  as  h^  V*    This   expedition 

had  nearly  accompltflicd,  the  ruin  of  Sparta,  whicli  fuffi^red 

more  from  it  than  from  cither  pf  the  attempts  of  Epami- 

nondas.    Pyrrhus  had  with  him  twenty  thoufand   foot, 

two  thoufand  horfe,  and  twenty-four  elephants.     Areus 

was  abfent  in  Crete,  and  the  city  chiefly  entrufted  to  the 

care  of  his  fon  Acrotatus,  whofe  amours  had,  in   a  great 

meafure,  occafioned  this  war ;  for  he  had  debauched  Ghe- 

lidonis,  X}^  wife  of  Cleonymus  his  uncle  \    whi^h  yira$ 

»  Plat.  Apophthegm.  LacoQ*  Paiifan^  La^it.*  APli\t  in 

Apppbtbegm. 

one 
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one  great  reafon  of  his  flying  to  Pyrrhus,  whom  he  ao* 
eompanied  in  this  expedition.     When  they  arrived  in  the   ' 
neighbourhood  of  Sparta,   the  citizens,  flattering  them- 
felves  that  their  ambafladors  would  have  obtained  peace, 
certain  intelligence  was  brought  the  king,  that  the  city 
was  fo  meanly  provided^  and  the  people  fo  much  amazed, 
that,  without  queftion,  it  would  fall,  almoft  without  trou- 
ble, into  his  hands,    This  intelligence  was  received  in  the 
evening ;  yet  Ckonymus  prefled  hard  for  their  marching 
thither  that  night ;  but  the  king,  fearing  that  the  darknef« 
would  afford  an  opportunity  to  the  foldiers  of  poflieffing 
fhemfelvesof  all  the  riches  of  Sparta,  refufed  to  attack  it  till 
day-light;  a  delay,  fo  little  expef^ed  even  by  the  Spartans 
themfelves«  that,  iq  Cleonymus's  houfe,  the  Helotes  were 
bufy  in  providing  a  fupper,   not  doubting  but  Fyrrhus 
would  take  up  his  lodgings  there.      Put  when  it    was 
known  that  his  foldiers  had  pitched  their  camp  near  the 
walls,  the  fenate  aifembled  to  confider  if  any  thing  could 
be  done  for  their  prefervatipn ;  and  t^eir  firft  refolution  fke gallant 
was,  to  fend  the  women  immediately  over  into  Crete.;  ^^^^/f^'our 
which  refolution  tranfpiring,  the  SpaFtan  women  afiembled  ^/  f 
together,  and,  having  deputy  -Archidamia  to  carry  their  .^^^^ 
fentiments  to  the  fenate,  Ihe  entered  the  room  with  a 
fword  in  her  hand,  addreffing  the  aflembly  in  thefe  words  : 
f*  Do  notf  my  lords,  entertain  fo  mean  an  opinion  of  the 
3partan  women,  as  to  believe  that  they  will  ever  outlive 
Sparta.    Inftead  of  confide^ing  whither  we  are  to  fly,  con- 
fider what  we  are  to  do,  and  be  aflured  we  will  under-r 
take  any  thing  for  the  fervice  of  our  country  ^"    Upon 
this  declaration  it  was  refolved'  to  fink  a  trench  diredlly 
oppofite  to  the  enemy's  camp,  and  to  defend  its  extre- 
mities by  burying  waggons  to  their  axle-trees,  croffing 
each  other,  in  order  to  prevent  the  paflage  of  the  ele- 
phants.   When  this  work  was  begun,  the  women  ap^ 
peared,  many  of  them  in  their  ihifts,  to  affift  the  men  in 
years,  who  were  employed  in  digging ;   for  they  would 
not  allow  any  of  the  young  men  to  fatigue  themfelves,  left 
they  ihould  be  unable  to  fuftain  the  enemy's  charge  in  th^ 
morning.    They  undertook  a  third  part  of  the  work,  and 
finiihed  it  accordingly.    The  trench  thus  executed  was  fi^ 
cubits  broad,  four  deep,  and  extended  eight  hundeed  feet 
in  length  p.    When  the  day  began  to  break,  and  the  ti^oojMl 
of  Pyrrhus  were  in  motion,  the  Lacedemonian  women 
armed  their  men  for  the  fight,  reprefenting  to  them,  as 

0  Plqt.  in  Vita  PyrrK  f  Juftin.  lib.  xxv.  ^ap.  4. 

I  i  4  they 
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they  wfcre  boekliRg  on  tfaeif  armoiir^  how  glorioi:^  an  opw 

poftunity  they  had  of  cofnquering  the  enezMves  of  their 

eoantry,  in  the  fight  of  their  mothers,  wives,  and  daugh* 

tersi  or  of  failing  in  its  caofe.    Chelid<$nrs  retired  to  \xe 

own  hdufe^i  with  a  halter  aboDt  ber  necik,  to  fliew  that, 

if  things  went  amifs,  ihe  wduld  rather  end  her  own  \^€ 

Pyrrhus       than  cohabit  again  with  her  hufband*    Pyrrhti^  faw  with 

Attmcks  the  amazement  the  labour  his  troops  were  to  nndergo.    How- 

€ityin         ^^g^^  |jg  Igjj  thc^m  Ja  pcrfoto  to  t^c  srifittlt,   where  they 

'^^"^  foticht  with  the  titmoft  fury  agairtft  the  Spartans ;  who, 

conlidering  for  what  they  totltended,  made  a  defperate 
tefiftance.  In  the  mean  time  Ptohemy,  the  fon  of  Pyrrhic, 
drew  off  two  thoiifand  Gattte,  and  other  choice  men,  from 
the  attack ;  and  marching  to  one  of  the  extremities  of  the 
dUtch)  employed  them  in  drsggmg  out  the  waggons  ;  a  work 
which  at  laft  they  fcffeded,  and  began  to  draw  them  off  to-^ 
Wit-ds  a  neighbouring  river.  Atrotatus  was  the  firft  who 
perceived  this  effort,  which  he  immediately  fought  to  coun* 
tttzGt  \  for,  rbffaing  through  the  city  with  thrt:e  hundred 
Aittt,  he  paffed  round  by  the  fides  of  the  hills,  and  cbarg-* 
M  Ptolemy's  troops  in  tile  rear.  Thefe,  thinking  of 
iiothing  lefs,  and  putting  themfelfes  in  no  pofture  of  de- 
fence, he  forced  numbers  of  tlMn  ihto  (be  ditch,  and 
drove  the  waggons  they  had  removed  over  the  reft,  to  the 
great  joy  of  the  Spftftans  Where  Pyrrhus  charged  in 
^erfon,  the  attack  was  fuftained  with  the  greateft  vigour} 
atid  one  Phyllius,  a  Spartan,  gave  fuch  a  demonftration 
of  invincible  courage,  as  is  fcarce  to  be  matched  in  his- 
tory :  he  fought  in  the  front  of  his  countrymen,  till  he 
found  himfeif  fo  eichaufted,  through  the  many  wounds  he 
had  received,  that  he  was  no  longer  able  to  ftand ;  when 
he  called  to  the  commanding  officer,  and,  having  refigned 
to  him  his  poft,  retired  as  far  back  as  he  could,  that  his 
body  might  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  enemy  when  he  fell. 
As  the  battle  began,  fo  it  ended  with  the  day.  Pyrrhus, 
being  extremely  fatigued,  retired  to  his  tent,  where  he 
iflept  foundly  till  towards  morning,  when  he  had  the  foU 

His  dri4m.  loWing  dream :  he  thought  he  was  employed  in  flaihing 
lightning  on  Sparta,"  which  fet  it  all  on  fire  ;  and  awoke 
in  a  tranfport  of  joy.  He  immediately  affembled  his  coun- 
"oil  of  officers,  and  communicated  his  vifion.  But  Lyfima- 
chus'his  favourite  did  not  interpret  it  to  his  advantage. 
«  Thou  knoweft,  Pyrrhus,  faid  he,  that,  with  us,  places 
ftruck  with  lightning  are  Accounted  facred  :  I  sfm  there- 
fore of  opinion,  that  the  gods  have  hereby  fignified  to  thee, 
tb^t  Sparta  is  as  facfed  an&  inviolable  ^  ^ny  pkce  ftruck 

with 
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lirftli  Kghtnmg.  "  WeH,"  replied  Pyrrhns,  •*<  I  am  ttz^j  to 
own,  my  friend,  that  nothing  can  be  more  uncertain  than 
our  eonjedures  concerning  thefe  thing*  ;  yet  this  remains 
certain  ftill,  that  we  onght  to  do  our  duty;  and  therefore, 
without  thinking  more  of  my  dreaaa,  let  us  prepare  for 
the  afttack  *»."     The  afifault  was  no  lefs  vigorous  than  the    The  attack 
day  before ;    nor  did  the  Lacedaemonians  defend  them*   rene*wid4 
ielves  with  lefs  bravery,  the  women  remaining  all  day  at 
the  trench,  fupplying   the  foldiers  with  arms,  ammuni-- 
tibn,  meat,  drink,  and  whatever  elfc  they  wanted,  bind- 
ing up  their  wounds,  and  carrying  off  thofe  who  were 
difabled.     At  laft,  however,  Pyrrhus  prevailed  in  the  at- 
tempt his  fon  had  mifcarried  in  the  day  before,  and  of  a 
fudden  appeared  within  the  waggons,  charging  at  the 
head  of  a  great  number  of  horfe  with  great  refolution. 
In  vain  the  Lacedaemonians  crowded  from  all  fides  to  ob- 
ftru£l  his  paffage  ;  they  were  trodden  down  by  his  horfe ; 
and  Pyrrhus  was  on  the  point  of  entering  the  city,  when 
an  arrow  ftruck  his  fteed  to  the  heart.     Ihe  beaft,  flounc- 
ing !¥[  the  agonies  of  death,  threw  him  off;  and  his  fol- 
diers, in   the   confufion,   not  knowing   whether  he,   as 
well  as  his  horfe,  was  flain,  gave  way.     The  Spartans   Pyrrhus 
prefTed  on  them  fo  eagerly,  and  difcharged  their  darts  with    repulfed. 
Inch  fuccefs,    that,   when  Pyrrhus  had   remounted,  he 
thought  it  prudent  to  retire,  fuppofing  that  the  third  day 
would  put  ah  end  to  this  conteft,  when,  after  the  heat  of 
the  a£kion,  the  Spartans  had  leifureto  feel  their  wounds; 
nor  would  he,  in  all  probability,  have  been  miftaken,  if 
he   had   contended   the   next  day  with   none  but  thofe 
whom  he  engaged  before.     The  good  fortune  of  Sparta 
interpofed.     One  of  Antigonus's  captains,  having  intel-  Frejb  fnfu 
ligence  of  their  diftrefs,  and  cJf  the  ttand  they  had  made,  plies  enter 
adventured,  with  a  body  of  troops  under  his  command,   the  place. 
to  thraw  himfelf  into  the  place,  where  he  was  fcarce  ar- 
rived, before  king  Areus  entered  with  two  tfaoufand  frefli 
menl    •Pyrrhus,  notwithftanding,  aflaulted  the  place  the   Pyrrhtu 
third  time ;  but  with  little  fuccefs  :  thus  difappointed,  he   repulfed 
embraced  an  invitation  given  him  to  march  to  Argos,  and  '^'  '^'^^ 
endeavoured  to  extricate  himfelf  from  this  unlucky  bufi-  "**'' 
pcfs  as  well  as  he  could  :  yet  here  again  he  found  himfelf 
diftrefled ;  for  king  Areus  fent  a  body  of  horfe  to  harrafs 
hts  rear.     Pyrrhus,  vexed  at  this  infult,  ordered  his  fon 
Ptolemy,  with  fome  fquadrons  under  his  command,  to 
faarch  to  the  a&itanee  of  the  troops  attacked  ;  where  the 
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young  prince^  more  ambitious  of  glory  than  careful  of 
life,  expofing  himfelf  too  much,  was  ilain.  Pyrrhus,  when 
he  heard  the  news,  immediately  mounted  on  horfeback^ 
3Uid)  charging  the  Lacedsemonians  with  uncommon  fury,- 
flew  many  of  them,  particularly  their  commander  in 
chief,  with  his  own  hand.  He  afterwards  quitted  hi$ 
horfe,  and  fought  on  foot ;  and,  when  he  had  fatiated 
himfelf  with  deftroying  numbers  of  the  Spartans,  con* 
tinned  his  march  to  Avgos  '• 

Areus  is  very  much  blamed  for  his  condu£k  on  this  oc« 
Cafion.    It  is  laid,  that,  when  Pyrrhus  had  retired,  pur- 
fuing  him  ferved  only  to  endanger  the  liyes  of  many  brave 
men ;  but  the  Spartan  king  was  of  opinion,  that  no  fafe- 
ty  could  be  hoped  for^  till  Pyrrhus  was  out  of  Greece. 
For  this  reafon,  he  pdfted  to  Argos,   with  a  thoufand 
{cltSt  foot;  and  yet  he  fpa^ce  arrived  time  enough  to 
fave  the  city,  a  gate  of  which  having  been  perfidioufly 
opened  to  Pyrrhus  in  the  night,  he  entered  before  the  cin 
tizens  were  aware.    However,  they  flood  to  their  arms ; 
and,  while  they  were  hotly  engaged  with  the  enemy, 
Areus  came  to  their  aid.    Pyrrhus,  perceiving  that  ne? 
fought  under  great  difadvantages,  would  have  retreated  | 
but  his  orders  being  miftaken,  and  his  forces  and  ele- 
phants ftill  continuing  to  enter  the  city,  he  was  at  la(t 
ftruck  from  his  horfe  oy  a  woman,  who,  (landing  on  the 
top  of  her  houfe,  and  perceiving  him  about  to  trample 
upon  her  fon,  difcharged  a  thick  tile  at  his  head,  which, 
llriking  him  on  the  temples,  deprived  him  of  his  fenfes  ^ 
and>  before  he  could  recover  them,  an  officer  of  Anti- 
gonus's  army  ftruck  off  his  head  *•     Concerning  Areus 
we  know  nothing  farther,  than  that  he  was  a  zealous  de^ 
fender  of  the  liberties  of  Greece,  as  far  as  the  broken  and 
diftreffed  ftatc  of  his  country  would  give  him  leave;  for. 
King  Anus  when  he  underftood,  that  Athens  was  in  danger  of"  being 
kilUdin      oppreiTed  by  Demetrius  the  fon  of  Antigonus»  he  gener- 
tht  battle     oufly  armed  in  its  defence,  and  was  flain  valiantly  fight- 
•fCmnih.  ing  at  the  battle  of  Corinth  \    To  this  prince  the  beft 
critics  have  referred  that  letter  to  Onias  the  high-prieil, 
which  we  find  recorded  in  the  book  of  Maccabees^  (G). 

He 

r  Juftin.  ibid.  •  Joftin.  Hift.  lib.  xxv.  cap.  5.    Paufan.  in 

.  Argol.  Plut.  in  Vit.  Pyrr.        t  Plut.  in  Vit.Dcmctr.        .»  i  Mac- 
cab,  xii.  20.    Jofeph.  Antiq.  Judaic,  lib.  xii.  cap.  5. 

(G)  The  letter  above  re-    monians  to  Onias  the   high* 
ferred  to  runs  thus :  prieft,  greeting ; 

"  Areus  king  of  the  Lacedaa-        *•  It  is  found  in  writing,  that 
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« 

ff e  was  fucceeded  in  the  throne  by  his  fon  Acrotatus^ 

who  had  fo  valiantly  defended  Sparta,  when  attacked  by 

Pyrrhus, 

Of  the  other  houfei  Archidamus,  the  fourth  of  that  TAe  aSs  tf 

name,  the  fon  of  Eudamidas,  governed  with  great  repu-  ^rehida" 

^  mus  ly^ 

the  Lacedflpmonians  and  Jews    terwas  not  written  to  Onias  the  spmu 
are  brethren,  and  that  they  are    fon  of  Simon,  but  to  Onias  the    ' 
of  the  flock  of  Abraham :  now    Hrft,  who  was  undeniably  co<9 
therefore,  iince  this  is  come  to    temporary  with  this  king  Are-> 
our  knowlege,    you  (hall   do    us,  of  wnom  we  have  treated 
well  to  write  to   us  of  your    in  the  text.    In  this  we  have 
peace  ( 1  )•*'    This  letter  is  ex-    followed  the  opinion  of  the  ju* 
^dly  in  the  Laconic  flyle,  and    dicious     Dr.    Prideaux     (3)'. 
defervcs  to  be  preferred  to  that    There  is  the  more  reafon  to  fuf. 
which  we   find   in  Jofephus,    pe^  ibme  alteration  in  this  let^ 
wherein  Demoteles  is  named    ter  by  Jofephus,  becaufe,  when 
as  ambaiTador  from  Sparta :  the    he  comes  to  give  us  Jonathan's 
form  of  the  letter  is  faid  to  be    letter,  he  has  taken  the  liberty 
fquare,  and  the  common  feal    to  alter  its  addrefs  alfb,  and  not 
or  Lacedsemon  is  defcribed  as    at  all  for  the  better ;  thus  it 
reprefenting  an  eagle  holding    runs  according   to  Jofephus  3 
a  dragon.    The  learned  pri-     **  Jonathan  high-prieft  of  the 
fnate  of  Ireland  hath  been  led    Jews,  and  the  fenate  and  com- 
into  a  great  miftake,  by  paying    monalty  of  the  Jews,  to  the 
too  much  regard  to  this  Jew-    ephori,  fenate,  and  people  of 
i(h  writer;    for  it  is  certain,    the  Lacedaemonians,  greeting 
that  this  letter  could  never  have     (4)."    Whereas,  in  the  book 
been  fent  to  Onias  the  third  of    of  Maccabees  the  addrefs  is 
that  name,  hi|;h-]>rieft  of  the    thus :    **  Jonathan  the  high* 
Jews,     who   flouriihed   when    prieft,  and  the  elders  of  the 
there  were  no  kings  at  Sparta :     nation^  and  the  prieils,  and 
this  Uiher  was  &  well  aware    the    other    people    of     the 
of,  thathefuppoies  one  Areus,    Jews,  linto  the  Lacedaemoni* 
9  nobleman  of^  Sparta,  to  have    ans,  their  brethren,  fend  greet* 
t^ken  the  title  of  kin^  in  this    ing  (s)/*    Neither  ephori  or 
epiflle  (2) :  but  here  is  a  new    fenate   are    mentionea   here  ; 
and  greati^r  difficulty  incurred    they  were  probably  put  in  by 
than  the  former :  Jonathan,  in    Jofephus.    The  name  of  De« 
his  letter  to  the  Lacedxmoni-    moteles  is  alfo  inferted  in  this 
ans,  (ays  it  was  written  a  long    letter,  though  we  find  nothing 
time  a^ ;   which  no  way  a-    of  it  in  the  letter  recorded  by 

Jrees  with  the  time  in  which    the  author  of  the  book  of  the 
ofephus  and  archbiihop  Vfher    Maccabees, 
place  it :  the  truth  is,  this  let- 

(1)  iMaccah.  xii.  so.  (t)  Ufler.  Annal.  A.M.  ^Sti* 

(3)  Conned,  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftam^nt,  part  ii.  book  ii.  p« 
I47»  t4S»  Svo.  (4)  Antiq.  Judaic  lib*  vMu  Cap.  5.  (5)  1  Mac- 
cab,  xii.  6. 
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Ution*    He  was  a  prince  of  the  true  Spartan  racf »  vrl^ 
vas  defirous  to  maintain  ^\\  Greece  ia  freedom  $  and  to 
reprefs,  if  it  had  been  poffible,  the  mighty  power  of  the 
Macedonian  kings,  which,  like  a  torrent,  fwept  all  be- 
fore them ;  and  though,  for  a  time,  they  niight  be  re- 
(trained  from  doing  much  mifchief,  by  being  obliged  to 
turn  their  arms  eifewhere,  yet,  whenever  they  faa4  lei- 
fure,  they  were  fure  to  feek  fuch  an  authority  in  Greece^ 
as  fuited  not  with  her  liberty.     Archidamus  had  ftrug- 
.   gfcd  againft  the  ftream  when  it  was  moft  rapid,  that  is, 
when    Demetrius    Poliorcetes,    after  fubduine   Athens, 
fought  to  make  himfelf  maftcr  of  Sparta.     Twice  Archi- 
damus oppofed  him  in  the  field ;  but  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  as  often  defeated :  nor  could  any  thing  have  faved 
the  city  of  Sparta  from  the  rage  of  the  viftor,  if  the  de- 
elenfion  of  Demetrius's  affairs  in  Afia  had  not  obliged  him 
for  a  time  to  abandon  all  thoughts  of  Greece  \ 
Eudamidai      Eudamidas,  the  fon  of  Archidamus,  was  the  coUegue 
fueaeds      ef  Acrotatus.    He  married  Agiftrata<|  by  whom  he   had 
^"^T'j^^    two  fons,  Agis  and  Archidamus  J^,     As  to  his  ads,  we 
wiHs  '^^  "^  mention  of  them  in  hiftory.     It  is  probable,  that, 

being  a  man  of  mean  parts,  the  government  rcftcd  chicfty 
In  Acrotatus,  who  was  highly  beloved  by  the  people,  on 
account  of  his  great  valour,  and  fhining  virtues,  Arifto-» 
demus,  who  ha4  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Megalopolis^^ 
was  the  capital  enemy  of  the  Lacedaemonians^  endeavoui:^ 
ing  by  all  means  to  abafe  a  nation,  always^  ready  to  takQ 
arms  for  liberty.  Acrotatus,  at  the  head  of  the  JLacedse* 
monian  army,  endeavoured  to  oppofe  this  prince,  wbo 
was  grown  formidable  to  all  Peloponnefus ;  but  his  for« 
tunc  being  unequal  to  his  merit,  his  forces  were  routed^ 
and  himfelr  flain.  The  kingdom  devolved  to  his  young 
fon  Areus,  to  whom  Leonidas,  the  fon  of  Cieonymus 
was  tutor  or  proteftor ;  and  he  dying  after  a  very  fhort 
reign,  Leonidas  fucceeded  in  his  own  right. 
leonidas  Leonids  had   long  lived   in  the   court   of  Seleucus, 

fucceeds  his  which  made  him  extremely  fond  of  pomp  and  grandeur. 
pupil m  the  j^^  Sparta  he  had  opportunities  of  indulging  his  ambition 
Spartai  ^"^  luxury,  the  people  being  altered  from  what  they  were 
before,  and  the  Lycurgic  maxims  grown  not  only  into 
difufe,  but  contempt.  One  Opytadeus,  being  raifed  to 
a  chair  among  the  ephori,  taking  occafion  from  thence  to 
gratify  his  unnatural  prejudice  againft  his  own  fon,  pro- 
cured a  law,  whereby  all  men  were  left  at  liberty  to  dif-* 

X  Plut.  ubi  fupra.  r  Plut.  in.  Vit.  Agid. 
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pofe  of  their  lands  by  ^(t  or  fiik,  or  by  teft^tment  at  tbe  ^ 
tixx*e  of  their  deceafe.  Thia  fabverted  the  very  foundations 
of  the  ftate ;  hr^  by  degrees,  the  lands  were  moft  of 
them  transferi^ed  from  the  ancient  Spartan  families  2  fo^ 
that)  though  they  were  i^educed  now  to  about  feve!n  hiU!i« 
dred,  not  above  one  htindred  of  thefe  had  any  \MkA%  but 
lived  in  the  city  lazily,  witlxHit  employment,  and  witWttt 
wealth,  their  fpirits  finking  with  their  fbrtttne,  tody  w«tb 
both,  the  credit  and  glory  of  the  Spartan  ftate  *. 

The  colfeague  of  Leonidas,  of  the  other  hoafe,  wad  jgis  at* 
Agis,  the  fbn  of  Eudamidas,  a  young  prince  of  great  tempts  to 
hopes.  He  fhewed  himfelf  juft  and  obliging  to  all  men,  r*ft^\*tht 
and,  in  the  gentlenefs  of  his  difpofition,  and  fublimity  <©f  ^^?^^^ 
his  virtues,  not  only  exceeded  Leonidas,  who  reigned  with  ' 
him,  .but  all  the  kings  of  Sparta  from  king  i^gefilaus.  He 
was  ahandfome  perfon,  and  of  a  graceful  behaviour,  y<t, 
in  order  to  rcfift  the  tbmiptations  of  vanity,  he  always  ap- 
peared in  the  plaineft  apparel.  In  his  diet,  bathings,  and 
in  all  his  exercifes,  he  chofe  to  imitate  the  old  Iac6ni6 
frugality  and  temperance,  and  was  often  henrd  to  fayt 
'*  He  would  not  defire  the  kingdom  if  he  did  not  hope^ 
by  means  df  that  authority,  to  reftore  their  ancient  lawa 
and  difcipline.'^  Agefilains,  his  uncle,  was  one  of  his 
principal. counfellors,  a  man  of  eloquence,  but  of  little 
virtue  \  the  part  he  todk  in  this  buiinefs  being  efaiefljf 
owing  to  his  fon's  perfuafions,  whofe  name  was  iiypo* 
medon,  one  of  the^  worthieft  men  of  his  age.  Agefiiout 
brought  over  his  fifter,  king  Agis's  mother,  to  the  fetlti- 
mentsof  her  fbn,  notwithftanding  her  averrendTs.  to  ihem 
at  firft ;  and  fhe  prisvaiied  on  mo  ft  of  the  ladies  of  Sparta-; 
which  was  a  point  of  prodigious  confequence,  £nce  thetr 
huiliands  feldom  took  any  ftep  without  their  advice*  On 
this  occafion  they  Ihewcd  their  great  good  fenfe  andvirtue^ 
for  when  they  had  thoroughly  coniidercd  the  matter,  and 
perceived,  that,  thot^h  thefe  new  regulations  would  take 
away  their  finery  and  their  trinkets,  yet,  at  the  fame  time* 
they  would  reftore  the  credit  of  Sparta,  and  give  her  new 
luftne  in  the  world,  they  improved  of  them  unantmoiifly<,  . 
and  endeavoured  to  engage  their  huflxmds'toTeiiih  the  pro- 
jeft.  It  was  reliihed  by  the  people  in  general,  ever  fond 
of  novelty  and  revolution ;  tmt  1^  few,  in  whofe  hands 
the  wealth  of  Sparta  was  centered,  grew  very  uneafy : 
they  applied  themfelvcs  to  Leonidas,  telling  him,  that  as 
be  was  an  older  and  wifer  man  t^n  bis  colleague,  he 
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bUght  to  interpofe,  and  not  fuflcr  the  conftitution  i6  iyi 
deftroyed  to  gratify  the  ambition  of  a  yoong  man*  Leo-i 
nidas  was  afraid  to  oppofe  the  people^  whom  he  faw  evi<- 
dently  inclined  to  favour  hia  colleague^  and  the  fcheme 
which  he  had  formed.  He  therefore  applied  to  the  prin-^ 
apal  magiftrates,  whom  he  laboured  to  bring  over  to  his 
opinion,  that  Agis  intended  to  eftablifh  an  independent 
{N>wer  in  his  own  perfon,  by  inclining  the  people  to  his  in- 
tereftsy  firft  by  a  remiffion  of  debts,  and  tnen  bj  an  equal 
divifion  of  lands.  The  party  he  formed  by  thefe  uiggeflions 
were  very  eonfiderablc;  however,  Agis  perfifted  in  his 
refoltttion;  and,  when  his  friend  Lyfandef  wa^  chofen 
one  of  the  ephori,  adually  prefented  his  decree  to  the 
fenate,  the  chief  articles  of  which  were  thefe :  *'  That 
every  one  (hould  be  free  from  his  debts.  Thatt  all  the 
lands  ihottld  be  divided  into  equal  portions  i  thofe  that  lay 
between  the  valley  of  Pellene  and  Tagetus^  as  far  as  the 
cities  dfMallea  and  Sallafia,  into  four  thoufand  five  hun- 
ilred  lots,  the  remainder  into  fifteen  thoufand.  That 
thefe  laft  fliould  be  fliared  by  fome  chofen  out  of  the  ad- 
jacent countries,  men  able  and  fit  to  bear  arms,  the  firft 
among  the  natural  Spartans ;  admitting  alfo  ftran^ers  to 
fupply  their  number,  fuch  as  were  young,  vigorous,  well 
educated,  and  ingenious.  Thefe  were  to  be  divided  into 
fifteen  companies^  fome  of  four  hundred,  fome  of  two^ 
and  obfetve  a  diet  and  difcipline  agreeable  to  the  laws  o( 
Lycurgus.'* 

The  matter  being  debated  in  the  fenate,  Lyfandef  began 
to  doubt  the  event  $  therefore,  without  putting  the  quef« 
tion,  convoked  a  general  aflembly  of  the  people^  In  this 
afiembly  both  the  kings,  the  e{>hori,  and  other  confider-^ 
able  perfons,  were  heard,  and,  by  long  orations,  fought 
to  (hew  the  conveniency  or  inconveniency  of  the  fcheme^ 
according  as  they  were  inclined  or  averfe  to  it.  At  laft/ 
however,  it  was  rejedcd  in  the  fenate,  though  but  by 
one  voice ;  and,  from  the  time  of  that  rejedlion,  the  peo« 
pie,  in  general,  attended  on,  and  paid  their  court  to  Agis^ 
while  the  richer  citizens,  and  thofe  efpeciaUy  who  had 
placed  their  money  out  at  intereft,  attached  themfelves  to 
Leonidas.  Lyfander,  however,  contrived  a  method  for 
removing  him  i  he  caufed  an  accufation  t6  be  preferred 
againft  him  for  the  breach  of  two  old  laws  ;  the  one  for- 
bidding the  kings  of  Sparta  to  marry  a  ftranger ;  the  other 
prohibiting  citizens  to  travel  to  loreign  countries.  By 
the  help  of  thefe  accufations,  and  pra£^ifing  on  the  fuper-< 
ftitious  temper  of  the  people,  he  fo  terrified  Leonidas^  that 
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tie  fled  to  the  temple  of  Minerva  for  fheltcr.  Upon  this 
Retreat  Lyfander  incited  Cleombrotus,  who  was  of  the 
royal  houie,  and  had  married  the  daughter  of  Leonidas,  to 
lay  claim  to  the  kingdom ;  of  which  defign»when  Leonidaft 
had  notice,  he  withdrew,  taking  his  daughter  with  him, 
Who  chofe  rather  to  fly  with  her  father  than  reign  with 
her  hufband^ 

Cleombrotusi  being  r^ifed  to  the  regal  dignity,  con-  CUomhrg' 
cuirred  with  Agig  in  all  his  defigns;  but  the  next  year  the  ^j'^'^.^J'^^ 
cphori  being  chofen  out  of  the  oppofite  faction,   they  *''***^'* 
cited  Lyfander  and  his  friends  to  appear  before  them,  and 
anfwer  for  what  they  had  done  during  their  adminiftration. 
They,  in  this  diftrefs,  had  inftailtly  fecourfe  to  the  kings, 
befecching  them  to  protedk  thofe  who  were  threatened 
for  having  performed  their  commands.    Lyfander,  at  the 
fame  time,  fuggefted,  that  the  cphori  were  created  only  t6 
take  care  of  the  ftate,  in  cafe  anv  difference  happened 
between  the  kiiigs  \  but  that,   while  they  agreed,  thcfc 
magiftrates  had  np  right  to  call  in  queftion  any  a^s  the^ 
thought  fit  to  authorize.     Agis  and  Cleombrotus,  in  con- 
fequence  of  this  prerogative,  refolved  to  make  Lyfander 
and  his  friends  eafy  i    they,  therefore,  went  direftly  td 
the  pkce  where  the  ephori  were  fitting,  removed  them  from 
their  feats,  and  placed  others  in  their  room,  the  firft  of 
thefe  being  Agefilaus.     Such  a  tranfaftidii  could  not  hap*- 
pen  without  a  tumult ;  but,  through  the  great  cstre  and 
integrity  of  Agis,  no  ill  accident  happened.     Agefilaus, 
indeed,  had  projeded  the  murder  of  Leonidas,  as  he  was 
on  the  road  to  Tegsea ;  but  king  Agisi  having  notice  of  the. 
defign,  fent  a  confiderable  number  of  his  friends  to  efcort 
him.    The  kings  would  have  proceeded  to  the  cancelling 
of  debtS)  and  to  the  equal  divifion  of  lands,  had  not  Age- 
filaus prevented  the  execution  of  the  fcheme,  by  pretend-* 
ing  that  it  would  not  be  fafe  to  attempt  both  at  one  time ; 
but  that  firft^the  debts  (hould  be  cancelled,  and  then  the  AUdihts 
monledmen  would  more  readily  come  into  a  divifion  of  lands.  ^««^^/W 
This  advice  he  gave  becaufe  he  had  a  good  eftate,  but  was  *^  ^P^^f^ 
greatly  in  debt :  wherefore  he  fought  to  rid  himfelf  of  the 
importunities  of  his  creditors,  without  parting  with  his  pof- 
feffions.   The  kings,  and  even  Lyfander,  were  deceived  by 
his  fpecious  pretences ;  fo  that  they  came  into  his  fchemes^ 
caufing  all  obligations  to  be  brought  in,  and  burnt  im*« 
mediately^  but  referring  the  divifion  of  lands  to  a  farther 
opportunity  ;  a  delay  which  greatly  difpleafed  the  people. 
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Afris  quickly  perceked  their  diftaCasfa£lioo»  and  tberdEofs 
be  fought  to  repair  his  error,  h^r  immediately  dividing  the 
cftatefi :  but  Agefilaus  found  means  to  put  it  off,  under 
dliivfeiit  prctciicesi  till  Agis  was  obliged  to  go  with  a 
body  of  Spartan  troops  to  the  a{riit;ince  of  the  Achaeans. 
Ill  his  abfcnce  his  colleague  Teemed  to  iofe  all  fenfe  of  mo* 
deration^  and  adled  fo  tyrannically,  that,  Jby  the  timt 
Agis  returr»ed«  a  confpiracy  was  formed  for  reftoring 
Leonidas;  and  his  reiloration  being  accordingly  jefFcded^ 
Agis  fled  to  the  temple  of  Minerva,  and  Cleombrotus  to 
that  of  Neptune.  Leonidas  exprefled  more  refentmenj 
againfthis  fon-in-law  than  towards  Agis;  he  went  to  his 
fan£tuary,  and  reproached  him  with  his  ingratitude,  and 
want  ot  duty,  threatening  him  with  death ;  hut  his 
daughter  Chelonis  interceding,  and  holding  the  twx>  chil- 
dren flie  had  in  her  arms,  prevailed  fo  far  as  to  ha.ve  his 
fentence  changed  into  that  of  perpetual  taniihment;  ia 
which  fhe  accompanied  him,  notwithllandipg  jail  the  ia- 
treaties  of  her  father  •*. 

Leonidas  began  to  contrive  all  the  methods  poflible  for 
drawing  Agis  out  of  his  fanfluary ;  but  his  attempts  fail- 
ed :  at  laft  he  corrupted  fome  of  the  king's  friends.    The 
zumes  of  thefepei^ions  were  Amphares,  Demochares,  and 
Archcfilaus.    The  ficft  liad  borrowed  rich  goods  and  plate 
from  the  mother  of  king  Agis  ;  ic  therefore  ^ojiccived,  if 
that  prince  was  taken  off,  he  ihould  acquire  the  poile^a 
of  them  J  the  other  two  were  bribed  by  Leoniid^is.     Tbey 
toot  an  opportunity,  when  Agis  was  returning  from  the 
'  baths,  to  feize  him  ;  Amphares  caught  ,faim  by  the  arm^ 
Demochares,  being  a  ftrong  man,    t;h^ew  a  cloak  ovex 
iiis  head,  and  muffled  him  up  ;  then  their ^ffociat^s  com- 
ing to  their  alTiflance,  tliey  thus., dragged  their  fovereiga 
10  the  .common  prifon,  where  the   new  ephori,  qonfti- 
tuted  by  Leonidas,  fat  Keady  to  judge  ^ipa.     To  give  the 
-greater  colour  of  juIHce  to  their  procqedii^g*,fqp?e,fe^atojfiB 
were  prefent ;  but  care  was  taken  tlot  tl^  ihould  |>c  ifuch 
.as  were  of  their  party.  When  the  king  came  in,  they  aiked 
.  hint,  how  hedurft  attempt  to. alter  the  goverjiment  ?  at 
Achich  interrogation  he  fnuled,  without  affprdiqg  tb^em  an 
aaiCwer.    His  contemptuous  filcnce  provoked  jone  «of  t]^ 
ephori  to  tell  htm,  ^^  That  he  ovgbt  rather  10  ?(fireep5  £91* 
^hey  would  now  make  him  fenfible  pf  his  prefunaption*" 
Another  a£ked  hitr^,  "  Whether  he  was  not  c^xii&cai^i^ed 
Xq  .do  wJidt  he  :did  by  Agefilaus  ^nd  Lj^fandier  ?"    The 
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king^  with  a  compofed*  countenance,  anfwered^  *'  I  was 
conftrained  by  no  nian;  the  defign  was  mine,  and  my 
intent  was  to  have  reftored  the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  and  to 
have  governed  by  them."  "  But  do  you  not  now,  faid 
one  of  his  judges,  repent  of  your  rafhnefs?"  y  No,  re- 
plied the  king  i  though  I  fee  my  death  is  inevitable,  I 
can  never  repent  of  fo  juft  and  honourable  an  intention." 
The  ephorl  then  ordered  hini  to  be  ftrangled.  The  offi- 
cers of  juflice  refufed  to  obey,  and  even  the  mercenary 
f^ldiers  declined  fo  execrable  an  a£kion;  whereupon 
JDemochares^  reviling  them  for  cowards,  forced  the  king 
into  the  room  where  the  execution  was  to  be  perforioed. 
Agis,  perceiving  one  ojf  th^  officers  bewailing  his  misfor- 
tune; **  Weep  not,  friend,  for  me,  faid  he,  who  die 
innocently  5  but  grieve  for  thofe  who  Are  guilty  of  this 
wicked  aft :  lAy  condition  is  much  better  than  their's." 
Then»  ftretcbing  out  his  neck,  he  fubmitted  to  death  with  His  gallant 
a  conftancy  worthy  of  his  own  great  charafter.  Imme-  hehaviour 
diately  after  Agis  was  deadj  Amphares,  going  forth  from  **»«'^'«* 
the  prifon,  found  Agiftrata,  who  throwing  herfelf  at  his 
feet,  he  gently  raifed  her  up,  pretending  ftill  the  fame 
friendihip  as  formerly.  He  aflured  her  (he  need  not  fear 
any  farther  violence  fhould  be  offered  againft  her  fon  \ 
and  that,  il  fhe  pleafed,  (he  might  go  in  and  fee  him. 
She  begged  her  mother  might  alfo  have  the  favour  of  be- 
ine  admitted ;  and  he  replied,  no  body  fhould  hinder  it. 
When  they  were  entered,  he  commanded  the  gate  fhould 
again  be  locked,  and  the  grandmother  firfl  introduced:  jy/^^^^i- 
(he  was  grown  very  old,  and  had  lived  with  great  repu-  Hhwi/e 
tation  of  wifdora  and  virtue.  As  foon  as  Amphares  put  to 
thought  fhe  was  difpatched,  he  told  Agiftrata  fhe  might  ^atk, 
,now  go  in,  if  fhe  pleafedk  She  entered,  where  behold- 
ing her  fon's  body  flretched  on  the  ground,  and  her  mo- 
ther hanging  by  the  neck,  fhe  ftood  at  firft  aflonifhed  at 
fo  horrid  a  fpediacle  5  but  collefting  her  fpirits,  the-  firft 
thing  fhe  did  was  to  affift  the  foldiers  in  taking  down  the 
body  ;  then  covering  it  decently,  fhe  laid  it  by  her  fon*8  ; 
where  embracing  and  killing  his  cheeks,  '*  O  my  fon, 
faid  flie,  thy  too  great  mercy  and  goodnefs  have  brought 
thee  and  us  to  this  untimely  end  I"  Amphares,  who  flood 
watching  behind  the  door,  hearing  this  exclamation, 
rufhed  in  haftily ;  and,  with  a  furious  tone  and  coun^- 
nance,  faid  to  her,  *^  Since  you  approve  of  your  fon's 
^ftions,  it  is  fit  you  fhould  partake  in  his  reward."  She, 
rifing  up  to  meet  her  defliny,  only  uttered  thefe  few 
words :  ^^  I  pray  the  gods,  that  ^i  this  may  redound  to 
V01.V.  Kk  the 
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the  good  of  Sparta  '•*'    ArchklamuSt  the  brother  of  Agis^ 
favc^  himfelf  by  flight ;    but  was  obliged  to   leave  his 
wife,  who  had  been  juft  delivered  of  a  child.     Becaufe 
(he  was  the  heirefs  of  a  great  eftate,  Leonidas  compel- 
led her  to  marry  his   fon   Cleomellesi  to  this  match 
the  young  lady  was  very  averfe  ;  yet,  in  the  end,  fhe  was 
'    forced  to  comply.    Cleomenes  behaved  towards  her  with 
fo  much  tendemefs  and  humanity,  that  ihe  was  foon  re^ 
conciled  to  the  marriage,  but  continued  to  hate  her  fa- 
ther-in-law.   Cleomenes  was  too  young  to  confummate 
the  marriage ;  but,'  having  an  extreme  tendemefs  for  his 
wife^  he  would  often  beg  her  to  relate  to  him  the  ftory 
6f  Agis's  murder,  at  which  he  wept,  and,  by  degrees, 
began  privately  to  follow  his  example  ;  he  even  followed 
it  according  to  his  own  difpofiticn,  which  was  by  far 
more  bold  and  violent  than  that  of  Agis.     He,  however, 
concealed  his  fentiments  till  after  the  death  of  his  father, 
well  knowing  that  the  king  and  his  nobles  were  too  mnch 
diflblved  in  luxury,  ever  to  bear  with  the  execution  of 
his  defign. 
Yr.  of  tU      On  the  death  of  Leonidas,  Cleomenes  mounted  the 
A  te^Chr   Spartan  throne  alone;  and,  in  the  very  beginning  of  his 
si6f     *  'cign,  found  himfelf  obliged  to  exeit  both  his  conduft 
■■  and  his  courage*     Aratus,  at  the  head  of  the  Achaeans, 

had  formed  a  pr6je£k  of  uniting  all  the  Peloponnefijans 
in  that  league  :  the  youth  of  Cleomenes  feemed  to  fur- 
nifli  him  with  an  opportunity  of  trying  the  difpofition  of 
the  Spartans,  which  he  did  not  negle£^,  but  fuddenly  in- 
vaded the  Arcadians,  their  neighbours,  and  their  friends, 
who  lived  under  their  proteftion  *.  The  ephori,  upon 
this  invafion,  ordered  Cleomenes  to  feize  on  a  pafs  into 
Laconia,  then  in  the  hands  of  the  allies  of  the  Achaeans ; 
which  fervice  he  performed,  and  afterwards  difappointed 
Aratus,  in  a  fcheme  he  had  formed  for  feizing  Tega^a  and 
Orchomanium.  On  this  occafion,  the  young  king  fent  a 
taunting  mefiage  to  Aratus :  the  old  ftatefman,  deriding 
his  youth,  alked  Democritus,  a  Spartan  exile,  who  lived 
with  him,  •^  What  fort  of  a  perfon  this  Cleomenes  was?" 
•*  Why,  my  friend,  replied  the  Spartan,  I  will  anfwer 
you  in  few  words :  if  you  have  any  thing  to  do  againft 
the  Lacedaemonians,  let  me  advife  you  to  begin  before 
this  young  eagle's  talons  are  grown."  In  the  courfe  of 
the  wdr,  Aratus,  by  his  great  flcill,  obtained  fome  advan- 
tages over  the  Spartans ;  but  Cleomenes  exhibited  fuck 
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jQ^ining  inftances  of  his  courage  and  military  virtues,  that 
this  great  captain  grew  himfelf  apprehenfive  of,  and  the 
people  of  Sparta  feemed  to  derive  new  fpirit  from  their 
fovereigii.  The  ephori,  however,  were,  for  putting  an 
end  to  the  war,  becaufe  they  did  not  care  to  run  any  ha- 
zard, and  were  not  a  little  afraid  of  fucceft,  which  they 
knew  would  raife  not  only  the  power,  but  the  credit  of 
Cleomenes.  The  king  law  clearly,  that,  without  re-  Refilves 
duoing  the  po\^er  of  the  ephori,  he  fhould  have  nothing  to  fupprefs 
more  left  him  than  the  title;  with  this  farther  mortifica-  ^^<^^«^'*» 
tion,  that  he  fhould  fee  the  power  and  importance  of  his 
country  daily  dirainiflied.  In  this  perplexity,  he  took  a 
bold  refolution  of  ridding 'himfelf  of  the  ephori  at  once  : 
this  he  communicated  to  fome  of  his  friends,  who  agreed 
to  affift  him  in  it,  from  the  fame  generous  defire  of  re- 
ftoring  the  glory  of  their  country  *^.  The  firft  ftep  taken 
in  this  bufinefs,  was  the  recalling  of  Archldamus,  the 
brother  of  Agis;  who,  on  his  approach  to  Sparta,  was 
murdered  by  his  brother's  enemies,  not  without  fome  fuf- 
nicion,  that  Cleomenes  confented  to  the  iflaffination  : 
but  this  condufl:  feems  not  to  agree  with  his  charafter ; 
and  Plutarch,  who  reports  this  fuggeftipn,  owns,  if  there 
was  any  truth  in  it,  he  was  forced  into  the  meafure  ^ 
When  it  appeared,  that,  without  an  army,  a  revolution 
could  not  be  effefted,  he  by  money  prevailed  on  the 
ephori  to  engage  in  a  war,  and  to  give  him  the  command. 
His  mother  Crateficlea,  a  woman  of  great  fpirit,  per- 
ceiving the  difficulties  her  fon  had  to  ftruggle  with,  mar-  ^ 
ried  ^gain,  that  fhe  might  fix  a  nobleman  of  great  in- 
tereft  to  his  party  ;  and  engaging  to  give  up  her  fortune, 
perfuaded  her  huiband  alfo  to  acquiefce  in  the  fame 
terms,  whenever  a  divifion  of  goods  and  of  lands  fhould 
be  made.  Cleomenes,  carrying  fuch  as  he  fufpefled  mofl 
into  the  field  with  him,  performed  many  aftions  worthy 
of  a  Spartan  prince  ;  but  took  care  fo  to  harafs  his  army, 
with  quick  and  almoft  continued  marches,  that  many  de- 
lired  to  be  left  behind  in  Arcadia  :  with  the  reft  he  ad- 
vanced flowly  towards  Lacedasmon. 

When  he  drew  near  the  place,  he  fent  a  fmall  party,  KiSsfiur 
who  furprifed  the  ephori  at  fupper,  killed  four  of  them  ^/'^'*»« 
upon  the  fpot,  and  would  have  ilaia  the  fifth,  if  he  had 
not  counterfeited  himfelf  dead,  and  thereby  gained  an  ojh 
portunity  of  retiring  to  a  temple,  from  ^whence  he  came 
/orth  next  day,  without  being  injured.    On4:he  morrow^ 
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Cleomenes  came  into  the  forum,  ordering  all  the  chaiPs 
•of  the  cphori  to  be  removed,  except  one,  which  he  re* 
ferved  for  hlmfelf ;  then  he  made  a  moft  artful  apology 
to  die  people  for  what  be  had  done  (H) :  be  (heWed  theiti 

the 


(H)  Clcoihcftcs,  in  this  ha- 
i-anguc,  obfcrvrf,  •«  That  thfe 
government,  framed  by  Lycur- 
gu8,  was  compofed  of  the  kings 
and  the  fenate ;  and  that  this 
model  of  eovernnient  had  con- 
tinued  a  long  time,  and  needed 
no  other  fort  of  magiflrates  to 
give  it  perfection.  But  after- 
wards, when  the  kings,  who 
commanded  the  armies,  had 
no  time  to  attend  civil  caufes, 
they  chofe  fome  of  their 
friends  to  determine  the  fuits 
of  their  citizens  in  their  ftead. 
Thefe  were  called  ephori,  and 
at  firft  behaved  themfelves  as 
fervants  to  kings;  but  after- 
wards they  appropriated  the 
power  to  themfelvesi  and  erect- 
ed a  diflin&fort  of  ma^ftracy* 
An  evidence  of  this  truth  may 
be  taken  from  the  ufual  beha- 
viour of  the  kings,  who,  upon 
the  fitfl  and  fecond  mei&ge  of 
■  ^he  fephori,  refufed  to  go,  but, 
upon  the  third,  readily  attend- 
ed them:  and  Afleropus,  the 
firfl  who  railed  the  ephori  to 
that  height  of  power,  was  not 
ephorus  till  long  after  their 
inflitution.  Therefore,  whilft 
they  contained  themfelves 
\vithin  their  proper  fphere,  it 
was  better  to  bear  with  them 
than  to  make  a  difturbance. 
But  that  an  upftart  introduced 
power  ihould  fo  for  deftroy  the 
•old  model  of  government,  as 
•to  baniih  fome  kings,  murder 
others  without  hearing  their 
defence,  and  threaten  thofe 
\yho  deiired  to  fee  the  befi  and 


moft  divine  conftitution  reftor- 
ed  in  Sparta,  was  infuflerable* 
Therefore,  if  it  had  been  pof- 
iible  for  him,  without  blood- 
(hed,  to  have  freed  Laceds^- 
mon  frofii  thofe  foreign  plagues, 
luxury,  vanity,  debtSj  and 
ufuryi  and  from  thofe  more 
ancient  evils,  poverty,  and 
riches ;  he  (hould  have  thought 
himfelf  the  happieft  king  in  the 
iirorld.  fiut  now,  in  this  ne«- 
ce^ty,  Lycurgus's  example  fa- 
voured his  proceedings ;  who. 
being  neither  king  nor  magif- 
trate,  but  a  private  man,  and 
aiminc;  at  the  kingdom,  came 
armeainto  the  market-place, 
infomuch  that  king  Charilaus 
fled  for  ffcar  to  the  altar :  but 
he  being  a  good  man,  and  a 
lover  of  his  country,  readily 
confented  to  Lycurgus's  pro- 
jed,  and  admitted  an  alteration 
in  the  flate.  Thus,  by  his 
own  actions,  Lycurgus  (hewed, 
that  it  was  diificult  to  corred 
the  government  without  force 
and  tear ;  in  ufing  which,  be 
faid  he  would  be  fo  moderate 
as  never  to  defire  their  affifi- 
ance,  but  either  to  terrify  or 
ruin  the  enemies  of  Sparta's 
happinefs and  fafety.  He  com* 
manded,  that  all  the  land  (hould 
be  left  in  common,  and  pri- 
vate claims  laid  afide ;  that 
debtors  (hould  be  difcharged  of 
their  debts ;  and  a  ftri^  fearch 
be  made  who  were  foreigners, 
and  who  not;  that  the  true 
Spartans,  recovering  their  cou- 
rage, might  defend  the  citv 
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the  neceffity  of  reftoring  the  Lycurgic  inftitutions^  and 
afTured  them,  that  though  the  iituation  of  things  h^d  ob- 
liged him  to  make  ufe  of  violence  in  effeding  this  refon  Rf/hnt 
liition,  yet,  for  the  future,  he  would  pay  a  ftritt  regard  to  '^^  conjii* 
the  laws,  though,  for  his  own  fafety,  he  profcribed,  at  this  ^*  ^-f 
tinie,  fourfcore  citizens*  He  was  the  firft  who  delivered  ^^  ^ 
up  his  whole  fubftance  to  the  public  ftock,  and  his  exam* 
ple  was  followed  by  his  father-in-law,  and  otl^er  friends^ 
In  afligning  the  lands,  he  gave  fliares  to  all  whom  he  had 
banilhed,  promifing  to  recall  them  as  foon  as  was  confift- 
ent  with  the  public  fafety :  immediately  after,  he  reftorecl 
the  old  Laconic^  way  of  educating  youth,  of  eating  in 
public,  and  performing  their  exercifes  together ;  he  alfo 
raifed  a  confiderable  body  of  troops,  and  difciplined  and 
armed  them  in  a  new  manner.  To  (hew  his  diflike  to 
tyranny,  and  to  remove  any  umbrage  that  his  citizens 
might  take  at  his  doing  all  thefe  things  by  his  own  autho-e 
rity,  he  afiboiated  h^^  brother  Eudidas  in  the  kingdom* 
declaring,  that  for  the  future  there  fhould  foe.-always  two 
kings  *at  Sparta,  as  there  were  in  times  paft  f  and  that  he 
would  not  er6&  a  monarchy,  in  order  to  tranfmit  it  to 
his  pofterity :  which  .dedaration  was  extremely  grateful  to 
the  people.  But  that  circumftance,  which  of  all  others 
ferved'to  eiiabliih  moft  the  power  and  the  chara£)ef  o£ 
CSeomenes,  was  the  courfe  of  his  own  Ufe,  which  was  iQ 
potfaing  more  expenfive  than  that  of  the  meaneft  citizen :  Hispbtm 
there  was  in  his  houfe  no  purple  furniture,  no  canopies*  ^^  ^f 
or  cloths  of  ftate,  no  fuperb  chairs,  nor  eoMcbes  for  in*  ''^^^'iT* 
dnlging  eafe ;  but  a  plain  king,  and  every  thing  plain 
about  faim.  When  any  individuals  offered  petitions,  he 
fteppcd  forward  to  receive  them,  talked  gradoufly  to  every 
body,  redrefled  all  the  injuries  that  were  done  oy  others, 
and  did  none  himfelf ;  yet  had  his  virtue  nothing  in  it  of 
aufterity  or  afie£bition.  Being  informed  that  Aratus,  and 
the  Achseans,  were  preparing  to  give  hihi  fome  difturb« 
ances,  from  an  apprehenfion,  that,  after  thefe  alterations* 
he  was  afraid  to  leave  the  city,  he  immediately  marched 
with  a  body  of  troops  into  their  territories,  and  cut  them 
out  work  enough  at  home. 

In  the  courfe  of  the  war,  he  gained  fuch  advantage  over 
Aratus,  as  induced  that  great  (tatefman  and  captain  to 

with  their  arms  \  and  that  they    to  fecqre  it,  wsiled  by  the  jB^ 
fnight  no  longer  fee  Laconia,    tolians  (i)* 
for  want  of  a  lufEcient  number 
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CaiMsgriMi  dfediue  bdhg  cholen  captain-general  o£  the  Aehieans  ue%t 
iutvam-  year,  a^  be  was  wont ;  yet  £&  not  Cleomenes  make  any 
t«^es,9wr  jj[  ^f^  Qf  ijjg  Yiftories,  or  attempt  to  opprefs  the  cHie^ 
rtf/w,  whicb  fell  into  his  power }  but  reitored  tbem  to  their  li- 
berty \  and,  where  they  had  been  expeUedi  recalled  tjieir 
ancient  inhabitants.  The  Acfaaeans  were  fo  much  dif- 
heartened  with  this  unexpef^ed  ill  fuocefa,  that  they 
were  ready  to  Itften  to  any  terms  which  Cleom^nes  (hould 
tihink  fit  to  ofier.  That  generous  victor  declared,  that  be 
fought  nothing  more  than  to  be  acknowleged  general  of 
the  Greeks ;  and  that  he  was  ready  to  deliver  mp  the  pri- 
foners  without  ranfom,  and  to  reftore  the  cities  he  had 
taken.  Lema  was  appointed  for  the  place  of  treaty,  tbcr 
Achxans  being  willing  to  accept  of  the  king's  terms ;  but 
CleomeneSy  marching  thither  fwiftly*  heated  himfclf  very 
much  by  the  way  \  and,  drinking  a  draught  of  cold  water, 
fell  into  a  fever,  which  was  attended  widi  the  lofs  of  his 
fpeech :  he  ordered,  however,  the.  priheipal  captives  of 
the  Achseansto  be  ibt  at  liberty^  aixab  put  off  the  meeting 
to  another  tiipe  and  place.  Tnk  accideiit  ruined  luna  and 
Greece;  for  Aratus,  who  had  hidicrto  approved- himfelf 
ft  moft  wt)itby  Grecian  commindei^/now  fufiered  envy, 
jealoufy,  and  leI£rConceafc,  to  trhimpk  over  his  virtue  and 
We  for  his  counti?y;  and  he.ii^h6"in  his  yoiith.  had  ea&« 
pclled'  theMacddbmans  eiit  of  Fbfoponne&ts,  meschr&iM 
7    .  the  love  of  freedom,  now  pripatdy  recalled  them,  fisaring 

that  Oleomenes,  the  moft  worthy  :jof  the  Spartan  kis^, 
-  '  Aiould  be^raifed  to  that  digrnty  v^hich  he  fo  higUy  de^ 
fiir^ed^.  "When  Clieomenes  teoovicfed  ^dm  his  .dillmler| 
ire  adnrance^  towaSrds  Argos^  whjsre  'tke  Achxans  held 
^eir  affembly ;  but,,  when  be  drew  near,  AratiK  fern  to 
inform  him,  that  he  moft  either!  enter  the  city  alone,  or 
te  ccmient  to  treat  without  thfe jpfecx;  XOi  which  ititinnu 
Kon  Cleomenee  anfwerffd,  "  That  he  was  unju ft ly  dealt 
w^ith ;  for  they  ought  to  have  told  him  ft)  at  firft;  and 
not  now,  when  he  was  come  to  tUetr  very  doors,  fliew 
ibeir  jealoufy,  and  deny  him  admiflion."  Not  long  after, 
he  declared  war,  and  began  tb  a£it  offenfively*  By  thcfe 
hoftilities,  the  whole  league  of  the  Achxans  was  put  into 
a  ferment,  moft  of  the  towns  being  ready  to  revolt,  and 
bfeak  the  union,-  becaufe,  on  the  one  fide,  the  people  hsA 
been  made  to  hope  for  a  divifion  of  the  lands,  and  of  a 
difcharge  of  th'iiir  debts;  and,  on  the  other,  the  ndtiSnj 
grew  weary  of  Aratus's  pbwtr,  and  were  moft  of  them 
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|M:ovoked  ag^Inft  him  for  having  called  th&  Macedonians 
mtx>  Peloponnefus.    Encouraged  by  tbefe  mifunderftand- 
ings,  Cleomenes  invaded  Achaea,  where  he  firft  took  Pel-  Invadts 
lene  by  furprize^  and  expelled  the  Achaean  garrifon  ;  af-  Achaa^and 
terwards  he  made  himfelf  matter  of  Phoeneon  and  Pen-  '^*«/f*^'- 
telon.    Not  long  after,  he  furprifed  Argos,  ?ind  ibon  |^Jfc4       ^^^'^^* 
himfelf  to  greater  power  than  ^ny  of  hispredeceiibrs  ha4 
poflefled^.and  bis  city  to  greater  p^re-eminehce  than  (be 
had  ever  held  ia  Greeipe* 

In  the  courfe  of  thefe  tranfafS^ipns  he  would  very  gladly 
have  treated  with  Aratus^.  ofii^ring  bim  any  terms  to  have 
engaged  bis  friendihip ; .  but  that  politician  was  immove- 
able in  his  r^folu^ion  of  deftrpying  the  Spartan  greatnefs  x 
with  this  v>ew  he  procured  t^e  cattle  of  Corinth^  the  key 
pf  Pelopoajnefiis,  to  be  delivered  up  to  Antigonus,  whq 
fuddenly  came  to  his  afilft^nce,  with  an  army  of  twenty^ 
eight  tfaouiand  foot,  and  twelve  hundred  horfe.  Cleo^ 
menes,  thoiigb  he  was  mupb  inferior  to  the  enemy,  yet 
defended  the  far  greater  part  of  Pelo{ionnefus>  till  Argps 
was  betrayed  jt  even  there  he  exerted  himfelf^  and,  wbei^ 
pverpowered  by  numbers,  made  a  n|>oft  gloqo^is  retreat. 
At  this  time .^he  received  from  Sparta  the^  news  of  hi^ 
IvifeVd^^th,., at  which  be  was  exceedingly  grieved^  for 
though  the  Spartans  were  remarkable  for  being  fond  hu£f 
Wnds,  yet  Cleomenes  was  diftinguifhed  for  his  conjugal 
^fFe£lion  even  among  tbem*  {febore  his  grief,,  how:ev.er, 
like  a  he/q,  and  s^  king :  h^  went  to  his  hdufe,  indulged 
his  iormw  with  his  mother,  and  other  relations  \  aqd'then 
leturaing  to  the  camp,  refumed  the  fund^i^ons  of  a  mo- 
parch  and  a  general,  without  fufFering  his  private  couv 
cerns  to  interfere  with  the  condufi:  of  public  affairs* 
Ptolemy,  at  this  time,  offered  him  his  friendihip^  in  cafe  Entirs  int9 
be  would  feqd  him  his  mpther  and  his  fon^.as  hoftages.  aaaliUnct 
This  demand  troubled  Cleomenc^s  v  he  went  often  to  in-  J*"'^  ^Z** 
jtimate  the  propofal  to  his  parent;  but  was  unable  to  ^^gJp^ 
fpeak^  at  latt,  when  he  made  an  effort  to  explain  himfelf, 
jCrateficlea  burft  out  a-laughing :  ^*  Well,"  faJd  ihe, 
**  was  it  this  you  were  afraid  of  telling  ?  Why  do  you  not 
put  xw;  o^  ^ipboardy  and  fend  this  carcafe  where  it  may 
be  ferviceable  to  Sparta,  before  age  wattes  it  unprofitably 
here  ?"  Before  (he  embarked,  me  retired  with  her  fon 
into  the  temple  of  Neptune ;  where^  while  he  wept,  em-* 
bracing  him  tenderly,  *^  Con>e,  king  of  Sparta,"  faid  (he,  ; 
^*  let  us  dry  our  tears,  that  no  figns  of  grief  may  appear 
when  we  go  out,  nor  any  token  of  weaknefs  unworthy 
your  dignity,  or  the  honour  of  our  co^mtrf,  iince  our  ac- 
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tibns  are  all  that  are  Xxa  our  power,  and  events  belong 
wholly  to  providence."  She  wrote  afterwards  to  him 
from  Egypt :  **  King  of  Sparta^  do  what  is  worthy  of  your 
country^  ^ndwhat  may  redound  to  its  profit;  nor,  for 
the  fake  of  an  old  woman,  and  a  little  child,  (land  in  fear 
of  what  Ptolemy  may  do;**  Cieomenes  ad:ed,  in  this 
miequal  war,  with  allthecondud:  and  valour  that  could 
be  expeAed  in  the  moft  exoellent  captain  among  the 
Greeks  K  He  had  to  con^nd  with  a  numerous  army  of 
veterans,  well  armed,  difciplined,  and  paid :  his  own  troops 
were  moft  of  them  new-raifed,  many  of  them  half-armed, 
and  had  nothing  but  what  he  couM  take  from  the  enemy, 
for  their  fubUftence :  neverthelefs,  he  kept  the  virar  out 
of  Laconia,  took  the  city  of  Megalopolis,  which  was 
larger  thaa  Sparta,  in  the  midil  of  king  Antigonus's  ar- 
mies ;  and,  when  he  had  reduced  it,  generoufly  ofiered  to 
reftore  it  untouched  to  its  citlzehs ;  but  they  reje£Hng  his 
oflFer,  he  abandoned  it  to  the  plunder  of 'his  foMiers^. 
After  tfais'«3q>loit,  he  haraffed  the  territory  of  Argos, 
raifing  great  contributions,  though  Antigonus,  and  the 
Macedonian  forces,  were  in  that  very  city.'  This,  even  in 
his  own  time,' was  ftylcd  raflihefe;  afroganee,-'  and  a  vain* 

flbridus  flicw  of  Ihort-livcd  fuc^efs:  ahd  it 'is  owing  to 
^olybius,  that-  pofterity  confidcrs  it  in  a  different  Ught  5 
for  he^eH^  us,  that  men  of  tlie  bed  difcernment  and  un-^ 
derftanding  agreed,  that  'm  behaved  with  great  prudence 
and  judgement.    The  true  ftate  of  the  cafe  is  this  :  Cleo«. 
mcnes  perceived,  that  though,  at  prefent,  he  could  make 
head  againft  hiis  enemies,  yet,  in  a  ihort  time,  he  {hould 
be  deurOyed  without  fighting;   he  therefore  Ifbught  to 
provoke  Antigonus  to  engage,-  where  his  choice  of  ground 
'*   inigbt  give  him  an  advantage':  and  here  again  Antigonus 
'       exhibited  a  ftrong  proof  of  his  confunimate  fkili  in  mill-, 
^ary  affairs;   for,  notwithftanding  the  murmurs  of  his 
own  troops,  the  outcries  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  infults 
of  Cieomenes,  he  aded  on  the  defenfive,  and  would  not 
fuffcr  cither  his  own,  or  the  paflions  of  others,  to  pufli 
him  upon  a  (lep  which  might  be  iujurious  to  his  fortune. 
Yf.t)f  Fl.  But  aifterwards,  when  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  fight,  and 
%zt$'      Cieomenes  could  no  longer  decline  it,  he  gave  mm  bat- 
Ante  Chr.  tie  at  Bellafia,  where,  from  the  fuperiority  i^f  the  Mace- 
**^*       donian  troops^  and  the  treachery  of  Dcmoteles,  the  La- 
CUomints    cedxmonians  were  defeated)  with  a  great  flaughter  of  their 
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fftefcenary  troops,  and  with  almoft  the  utter  deftra^lion 
of  their  own;  for,  of  fix  thoufand  Spartans,  only  two 
hundred  efcaped.  *  In  the  beginning  of  the  a£lion,  Cleo- 
menes  had  the  advantage,  at  leaft  in  that  part  of  the 
army  which  he  commanded  in  perfon ;  but  looking  be- 
hind him,  and  feeing  the  other  M^ing.  under  the  command 
of  his  brother,  furroundedj^  he  exclaimed,  "  Thou  art 
loft,  dear  brother,  thou  art  loft ;  thou  brave  example  to 
our  Spartan  youth,  and  theme  of  our  matrons  fongs  !'* 
This  misfortune  of  Cleomenes  defervcs  the  more  to  bci 
pitied,  (ince,  if  he  could  have  avoided  fighting  but  two. 
days,  he  muft  have  feen  Antigonus  conftrained  to  aban- 
don the  Achseans  ;  for,  within  that  fpace  after  the  battle, 
sneflTengers  arrived  in  his  camp  from  Macedonia,  which 
brought  advice  of  foch  diforders  there  as  forced  him  im- 
mediately to  return  K 

When  the  battle  was  over,  Cleomenes  retired  to  Spar* 
ta,  where,  however,  he  knew  it  was  impoflible  for  him    * 
to  ftay,  nor  indeed  did  he  reft  there  above  a  few  hours ;  for, 
after  having  giveh  the  neceflary  dire£^ions^  he  went  to  his 
own  houfe,  where,  without  taking  any  refrefhment,  he 
leaned  himfdf,  in  his  armour,  againft  a  pillar ;  and,  con-  Hejlhs  H 
fidering  what  he  fliould  do,  at  length  determined  to  re-  Eg;;pt9 
tire  to  Egypt ;  which  refolution  he  and  his  friends  imme-  ^iurihi 
mediately  put  into  execution.     Going  direftly  to  Gy-  ^^jf%. 
diium,  he  there  embarked,  and*  pafled  over  to  Ptolemy  ^^^ ' 
Euergetes,  who  entertained  hi^  honourably  while  he 
liired  :  but  his  fon,  growing  fufpieious  of  him,  deprived 
him  of  his  liberty^;  an  outrage  which  Cleomenes  at  length 
.  refenting,  he,  with  twelve  friends,  forced  the  place  where 
he  was  confined  ;  but,  finding  it  afterwards  impradicable 
to  efcape,  they  flew  each  other.    Ptolemy  Philopator,  ac- 
tuated by  a  fpirit  of  brutal  revenge,  caufed  the  bocfy  of 
Cleomenes  to  b^  expofed  on  a  crofs,  and  butchered  his 
mother,  with  the  reft  of  his  family,  and  all  her  attendants. 
In  him  ended  the  Herculean  race  of  Spartan  kin^,  if  we 
except  the  fhort  reign  of  Agefipolis. 

After  the  fatal  battl^  of  Sellafia,  Sparta  fell  into  the  SMi  ^ 
hands  of  king  Antigonus,  who  treatol  the  inhabitants  ^1M^*» 
with  great  kindnefs  and  indulgence :  they,  in  retiim  for 
^  this  lenity,  behaved,  for  a  time,  very  quietly ;  and,  fub- 
mitting  to  the  prefeht  fituation  of  things,  aAed  in  fuch  a 
planner  as  might  give  leaft  umbrage  to  Aratus,  and  the 
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Acli«ao>i  who  vcrc  the  kin|;'s  frientk.  While  CJeoiacBc^ 
lived,  though  an  exile,  aad  at  laft  a  prisoner,  in  ^ypt, 
the  Spanans  remained  tjuiet  under  the  govemmeiit  of  the 
ephori  and  fcoate ;  but,  as  foon  as  the  new*  came  of  htg 
deaths  commotions  arofe,  in  which  Adimag,  one  of  the 
ephori,  endeavoured  to  moderate  the  people.  Wb^i  his. 
colleagues  had  fummoned  ^cm  to  meet  m  arms,  he  re- 
prefenicd  to  them  liow  little  their  behaviour  correipooded 
V'ith  their  circumllances,  and  hovr  unrcafonablc  it  was  ta. 
involve  ihemfelves,  in  their  prcfent  unfettted  condition^ 
in  a  new  war  with  the  Macedonians,  who  not  long  ago  lud 
vanquiOied  tbem,  and  had  ever  Cnce  treated  them  wdl; 
The  people  of  Spartn,  like  the  people  of  molt  other  c^le^ 
were  inclined  to  liilen  to  reafoo,  as  foon  a«  they  began  tct 
uuderlland  it ;  a  difporition  which  the. reft  pf  th.e  epbof 
perceiving,  they  and  their  afbciates  (i^TOUiuIcd  Adimaa, 
and  ftabbed  him :  his  death  left  them  at,  ;liber^  toa&as 
they  pleafcd.     Soon  after  thi^  F  i  of  Asti- 

genu;,  arrived  with  ao  ai;xayon  th  when  tkff- 

Spartans'  fent  deputif^  to  make  tl  i^     W^a 

the  king  heard  the  purport  of  th  if  fi^ere4 

them  bo  withdraw,  and  caufed  th  >e  dcbajuc^ 

in  council.    Moft  o|  thofe  who  co  [>ieCentii>£ 

tlie  lacedxmonians  as  a  turbulci  le  pe9ple, 

declared  that  the  kiiig  ought  to  treat  thf^m  'jts  Alexander 
had  treated  tbeThehans,  that  is,  put  4^eir  principal. mtn 
to  deathi  3n<l  bumble  the  sc&  by  a  v«iy  Uvere  cb^Aiki 
ment:  but  Antigonus,  dioug^  but  feve^Eitceu  years  oldm 
diiTered  from  them  ja^Ofnaion;  he  f;^, -t^  fedition  «{' 
the  Spartans  turned  to  tlieii  awn  hurt  j  thai,  on  hie  apt 
pear^nce.  they  had  ofFcied  to  fnbiBit,  j)pd  lf«cane  hifi  ft^ 
je£ls;  and  that,  to  put  their  priacip^I  m^ato  dpathj.aod 
treat  the  reft  with  feverity,  would  be  unnwi^y  of  a, 
prince.  He  contented  him£el,f  with  te!Utig.the4epiuties> 
that  be  {hould  have  his  eye  upon  the  Spaftaofi  £pr  the  t>h 
ture  )  andadvifed  ib^  tohe  ^juiet  j  jritb  ^hy  ■dfldiWlMn 
they  were  difmifled '- 
Ljmgv  "^  ^toliaas,  ma^^  new  dif^urbaw^  in  Greece, 
«nf.A«^  were  deiirous  to  engage  the  La,c£die;E^aiaBs  in  their  in- 
««Iu (b^/i^  tereft :  to  this  end. they  Cent  Machaies  ambafladoir  to 
VH''  Sparta ;  he  endeavoured  U)  perfuade  the  ephori  to  cliocife 
two  kings,  and  to  unite  tbemfelves  flxif^ly  with  the  ^to- 
liana  :  but  thofe  maj;iiirates,  liking  oeicj^r  pf  his.pi^tp* 
fitions,  procured  them  to  be  rejected  by  the  people,  not- 
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Wthftf^nding  the  efforts  of  z  ftrong  party,  which  bad  4e# 
cjared  for  Machates.  This  faction,  after  his  departure, 
found  means  to  rouze  the  people  fo  effisdually  againft  the 
tephori^  that,  at  a  folemn  feftival,  the j^  murdered  them  at  <rheephori 
the  temple  of  Pallas,  and  chofe  others^  whom  they  obliged  murdtnd 
to  eleft  kings.  They  accordingly  chofe,.  firft,  Agefipolis,  h  ^^  f*^' 
a  bpy,  the  grandfon  of  Cleombrotus,  whom  Leonidas  ba-  ^''* 
aiihed ;  and  appointed  CleomeneS|  the  fon  of  Cleom- 
brotu^,  his  tutor;  for  the  other  king  they  fet  up  Lycur- 
gusj  a  man  not  allied  to  the  royal  ^mily^  or  ne4er  con- 
ceived to  be  allied  to  it,  till,  by  giving  a  talent  a-piece  to 
tlie  ephoriy  they  declared  him  of  the  Herculean  race^  and 
lawful;  king  of  Sparta.  Ke  drove  Agefipolis  into  banifh- 
ment,  and  involved  his  country  in  feveral  w;ars,  which  be 
waged  with  various  fuccefs«  At  laft  Chilo  confpired 
:|gainft  him :  this  man,  who.  conceived  h^  had  fome  right 
to  die  ISfp^rtan  throne,  having  engaged  about  two  hundred 
perfon§  to  abet  hia  fcheme,  he  fell  upon  the  ephori  fud- 
denly,  and  murdered  tl^Ain  :  after  which  aflafiinadon,  he 
furrouaded  the  houfe  of  Lycurgus,  who,  by  the  fidelity  of 
is^Vfitt  pf  his  feryai^s,:m{ide  his  efcape*  Chilo,  pieiceiving 
th^Vti^P^op^  difliJbed' him,  fled  from  Xiac<mia,  and  r^e^ 
ti^6^4:^4^e  Macedonians)  whopi  he  endeiayoiiifed  to  irritato 
Ugainfifais  country*.  M^n  while,  jthe.tiimults  being  ap«  • 
peafed,  Lycurg^  WM  .trailed,  and  reigned  in  Sparta 
inariy.ye^rs. :  Whe^:  king 'Philip  came  into  Pelc^nnefus 
for^theiecond  timtyvMui  began  to  dictate  there,  not  only 
vitJiftWt  advice,  but  wpty^ry  to  theopinion  of  Aratus, 
I'fcurgus  and  thfs  Lape^semoninas  began  to  think  once 
more  of  contending  with  the  power  of  Mac^don,  notwith^ 
Handing  all  the  mifchief$  they  had  fuftained ;  neither  were  .  * 

they.  40terr6d  frona  that  purpofe,  when  they  were  ia- 
|pr9(^d,  that  the  king  was  again  become  a  friend  to  Ara- 
fus  and  his  fon.    When  the  feafon  of  the  year  permitted,  Ucurgus 
they  invaded  Mefiejai^  which  immedi^tel;^  drew  Philip  invades 
that  way.    At  his^ppro^ch  Lycurgus  retired,  that  he  M^4nia% 
niight  put  his  couQitry  in  a  condition  to  fuftain  the  inva- 
uon,  vrhich  he  plainly,  perceived  was  intended,  though 
Philip  took  every  precautioii  to  hinder  his  defign  from  be- 
ing penetrated  '^.    This  prince  advanced  with  his  army 
te-Amyelae,  from  whence  he  fpoiled  the  neighbouring 
country  round :  in  the  jxiean  time,  the  Me&aians  invaded 
I^aconia  on  the  other  fide,  refolving  to  march  through  it, 
tnd  join  the  Macedonians  ^  but  while  their  commander, 
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'vAto  contemned  the  Spartans  in  their  prcfent  conditioiH 
encamped  carelefsly,  and  without  throwing  up  any  en<«- 
trenchments,  Lycurgus  fuddenly  attacked  them  with  fucH 
fuccefsy  that  he  took  the  greateft  part  of  their  horfes  and 
baggage,  and  returned  with  much  honour  to  Sparta. 
.  At  nis  return,  he  made  the  neeeflary  difpofitions  for 
the  defence  of  the  city.  He  recovered  the  pofts  which 
the  Macedonians  had  fetzed  on  the  mountains ;  and  cauf-« 
ing  the  Eurotas  to  he  dammed  up,  he  provided  the  means 
for  laying  all  the  country  betwen  the  river  and  the  moan-^ 
tains  under  ^Vater  \  fo  that  the  Macedonians,  not  being 
able  to  march  that  way,  would  be  obliged  to  dired  their 
route  by  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and  thereby  expofe 
their  rear  to  the  infutts  of  Lycurgus,  and  his  Lacedaemo-< 
nian^.  Philips  perceiving  his  drift,  refolved  to  difpoffefst 
Lycurgus  of  his  pofts  in  the  moufttaiBS  \  a  fervice  which 
he,  with  much  difficulty,  performed.  However^  the  La-* 
cedsemonian  rttreated,  with  his  forces,  into  the  city» 
which  he  preferved  from  any  infult :  and  thus  this  great 
king  of  Macedon,  after  having  phmdered  and  ravaged  La- 
conia,  was  obliged  to  retire,  his  (bldiers  being  more  in* 
dined  to  mutiny  than  fighting;  -  Soon  after  this  ^leinfac- 
tion,  the  ephori,  having,  or  pif^tf^lling  to  have  informa- 
tion, that  Lycurgus  inxended  to  make  him(blf  iMblute, 
attempted  to  furprife  and  murder  him  in  his  houfe;  but 
be,  having  previous  notice  of  their  defign,  withdrew  inta 
^olia ;  and  the  iniquity  of  the  ephori  being  ctearly  di(^ 
covered  by  the  people,  he  was  recalled.  What  he  did 
after  this  reftoration,  ^e  I^noiif  'n<>t^  no^  how  Ipng  ho. 
held  the  kingdom. 

Machanidaa  was  the  fucceflbr  of  Lyc4i^gus ;  but,  whei^ 
he  obtained  the  fovereignty,  is  very  uncertain.  The  year,[ 
in  which  we  find  him  firft  mentioned,  we  have  placefd  in 
the  margin*  By  what  colour  he  held  nis  dignity,  appears 
not ;  but  that  Jie  was  a  perfon  of  grd^tabilities,  is  certain. 
At  home  he  eje£ked  the  ephori,  being  averfe  to  have  any 
either  equal  or  greater 'than  himfelf  in  Sparta.  Abroad,^ 
he  made  .all  Poloponnefus  tremble,  iand,  in  all  probability, 
would  have  fubdued  it,  %i  Philopoemen,  the  chiief  of  the 
Achaeans,  had  not  oppofed  his  defigns*^.  This  leader  en- 
gaged all  the  cities  in  that  league  to  furnifk  troops  for  re- 
ducing the  power  of  Machanidas,  which,  as  he  plainly 
ihewed,  if  not  timely  undertaken,  would  be  a  tafk  beyond 
their  abilities.     When  be  had  affembled  this  army,  aftey 
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feiercifihg  them  in  flight  flcirmiihcs,  he  marched  towards 
Mantinxa,  in  order  of  battle.  Thither  alfo  advanced  M a- 
chanidaS,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  compofed  of 
Spartans  and  of  mercenaries.  An  engagement  followed, 
which  was  very  obftinate :  at  firft.  Machanidas  had  the 
better ;  but,  he  purfuing  this  advantage  too  far,  Philo- 
poemen  attacked  him  in  the  rear.  However,  the  Lacedae- 
monians fought  .witk  refolution,  expe£iing  that  Macha- 
nidas would  return  to  their  relief ;  nor  were  they  mifr 
taken.  But  Philopoemen,  forefi^eing  that  he  would  take 
the  (horteft  way,  and  knowing  that  there  was  a  ditch 
there,  of  which  Machanidas  was  ignorant,  left  Polybius^ 
the  Megalopolitan,  to  pufli  the  enemy,  that  were  ftill 
fighting  ;  and,  with  a  fmall  party  of  horfe,  advanced  to 
the  ditch,  to  meet  Machanidas,  whom  he  prefently  di& 
tinguilhed  by  his  purple  robe.  The  tyrant,  who,  with 
two  or  three  friends,  had  outrode  the  reft  of  his  troops^ 
feeing  that  Philopoemen  and  his  company  were  but  few, 
^efolved  to  pafs  this  obftruclion.  With  that  view,  he 
puihed  his  horfe  dire£Uy  againft  Philopoemen,  who>  turn- 
ing fide  ways  from  him,  as  if  he  meant  to  avoid  him^ 
brought  the  point  of  his  fpear  to  bear  direflly  againft  his 
breaft  as  his  horfe  leaped-,  fo  that,  juft  as  he  pafied  the 
ditch,  Machanidas  fell  down  dead.  His  fall  put  an  end  Thi  Spdr* 
to  the  battle  :  for,  when  bis  death  vtras  known,  his  army  fans  dt^ 
fled.  The  Achseans  wafted  all  the  provinces  which  had  fi^^^<f» 
been  fubje£l:  to  him;  the  Spartans,  who  loft  four  thou- 
sand dfien  in  this  engagement,,  having  neither  fpirits  nor 
ftrength  to  oppofe  their  progrefs**. 

Not  long  after  the  death  of  Machanidas,  we  find  Sparta  Yr.  of  Fl 
in  a  new  and  yeX  fcverer  bondage,  under  one  Nabis,  who     214*. 
is  reported  to  have  exceeded  all  tyrants,  and  to  have  left  -^^te  Chr. 
the  epithets  of  gracious  and  merciful  to  Phalaris  and  Dio-      *°^' 
nyfius,  on  a  comparifon  of  their  a£tions  with  his.    Other  \i  y  r   " 
evil. princes  had  their  peculiar  vices,  and  perhaps  many  ceedsMa^ 
ways  of  plaguing  and  puniftiing  their  fubjefis  $  but  Nabis,  chanidas. 
over  and  above  thefe,  invented  and  pra£^ifed  fuch  afts  of  ^  ^«*l 
cruelty,  as  were  never  heard  of  before,  and  never  have  O""^*'* 
been  pra£tifed  fince.     To  all  who  were  honeft,  brave,  or 
noble,  he  was  an  open  enemy ;  fuch  as  he  could  lay  his 
hands  on,  he  murdered ;  fuch  as^  were  not  immediately 
in  his  power,  he  baniihed :  nor  did  he  ftop  there  ;  for  he 
lent  fome  of  the  Cretan  aflailins  after  them  wherever  they 
jretired,  who  watched  them  fo  narrowly,  that,  either  in 
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the  field,  at  their  tablesi  or  in  their  beds,  they  found  ^n 
opportunity  to  afiaffinate  them.  At  home,  he  reigned  with 
a  diffimulationy  which  fome  call  wifdom :  he  kept  up  the 
ftate  of  a  prince ;  wore  purple  ;  was  attended  by  guards; 
performed  the  f ttn£Hons  of  a  firft  magiftrate ;  displayed  H^ 
ways  a  ferene  countenance  i  made  ufe  of  fmooth  fpeeches; 
entertained  numbers  of  fpies  and  fycophants,  and  (truck 
fuch  a  terror  iilto  aU  who  were  not  u>,  that  they  durft  not 
exprefs  their  thoughts  or  their  fears.  Folybius  tells  us, 
that  he  had  a  painted  image,  which  refemDled  his  wife ; 
and  this,  being  clad  in  royal  robes,  he  introduced,  when 
he  found  it  difficuk  to  wheedle  any  Lacedaemonian  out  of 
his  money*  Such  was  the  art  witn  which  this  image  was 
contrived,  that,  by  touching  certain  iiecret  fprings,  it 
caught  any  who  were  near  it  in  its  arms,  and  forced  them 
to  fay  whatever  the  tyrant  pleafed  p.  The  diftreffed  and 
dejeded  ftate  of  all  Greece,  which  was  now.  divided, 
weak  in  its  counfels,  and  over-awed  by  the  power  of  the 
Macedonian  kings  and  the  Roman  republic,  gave  oppor- 
tunities to  the  tyrant  to  increafe  his  dominions,  and  to  ex- 
alt his  power.  He,  in  the  midft  of  thefe  confuOons, 
feized,  under  pretence  of  affifting  fome  of  the  exiled  ci* 
tizens,  on  Argos,  into  which  he  put  a  garrifon,  under  the 
command  of  Pythagoras,  his  fon*in-law,  a  man  of  great 
aBilities,  and  who  was  indeed  the  fupport  of  his  tyranny* 
The  Achaeans  immediately  applied  to  the  Romans ;  for 
they  began  to  be  terrified  themfelves  at  the  apprehen- 
fions  of  the  tyrant's  growing  power.  Titus  Quintius,  the 
Roman  general,  arriving  in  Greece,  they  made  liim  fen- 
fible  of  the  mifchiefs  that  would  follow,  if  Nabis  was 
permitted  to  proceed ;  for,  not  contented  with  holding  the 
principal  part  of  Peloponnefus  under  .his  fway,  he  was 
ambitious  of  the  empire  of  the  fea,  and  to  proje£):  fuch 
fchemes  as  threatened]  difturbance  even  to  the  Romans. 
Quintius  marched  immediately  into  the  neighbourhood  of 
Argos,  and  had  refolved  to  attack  the  city,  where,  on 
his  approach,  a  rifing  was  attempted,  which  ifTued  in  the 
deftrufiion  of  thofe  who  ^were  defirous  to  be  free.  He 
then  marched  towards  Lacedaemon  itfelf ;  at  which  mo- 
tion Nabis  was  exceedingly  troubled.  He  ordered,  how- 
ever, a  general  afTembly  of  the  people  to  be  held  with- 
out the  city,  and  furrounded  them  with  his  troops.  Then 
be  made  a  fliort  fpeech,  intimating  the  great  danger  they 
were  in  i  for  it  is  the  mode  of  all  tyrants  to  confider  them- 
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Selves,  and  their  private  concerns,  as  the  intcreft  of  their 
country :  he  then  magnified  the  great  pains  he  had  taken 
In  fecuring  all  the  pofts  and  avenues  of  Sparta,  conclud- 
ing, that,  (ince  he  had  done  fo  much  for  their  fervice 
without  (peaking,  they  ought  not,  now  he  did  fpeak,  to 
lo  refufe  afting  at  his  requeft,  becaufe  what  h«  defired 
concerned  their  own  fafety :  fome  there  were  amongft 
them,  he  faid,  who  had  given  him  juft  caufe  to  fufpeft 
their  conduft;  thefe  therefor^  he  was  determined  to  feize  Inftances 
and  imprifon,  till,  the  prefent  danger  being  over,  he  »/^« 
might  reftore  them  again  to  liberty,  confiftent  with  his  ^''*''(y« 
own,  and  the  public  fafety.  Having  made  this  harrangue^ 
he  caufed  fourfcore  perfons  of  worth  and  honour  to  be 
arrefted,  the  unarmed  multitude  looking  on  with  amaze- 
ment  \  and,  that  fame  night,  they  were  all  murdered  in 
prifon.  Soon  afterwards,  growing  jealous  of  the  He* 
lotes,  he  feized  a  great  number  of  them,  caufed  them  to 
be  fcourged  in  the  ftreets,  till  the  kennels  were  difcolour- 
cd  with  their  blood,  and  then  put  them  to  death  without 
mercy. 

After  all,  finding  the  Romans  about  to  befiege  him,  he 
refolvcd  to  attempt  a  treaty,  knowing  that  king  Antiochus 
was  meditating  new  commotions ;  and  from  thence  con- 
cluded, that  Quintius  would  be  glad  to  come  to  fome 
agreement  with  him.  His  hopes  were  not  ill  grounded  : 
that  great  man,  having  nothing  fo  much  in  view  as  the 
intereft  of  Rome,  readily  agreed  to  meet  him,  and  hear 
his  propofals.  Nabis,  at  this  interview,  made  a  long  and  Has  an  in* 
well-compofed  oration ;  to  which  Quintius  made  him  but  tiryi§w  , 
an  indifferent  return;  yet  promifed ^ to  fend  him  certain  '^'^^^^ 
articles  in  writing :  and  thus  this  conference  ended.  The  „/^"  ^'* 
allies  endeavoured  to  engage  Quintius  not  to  treat  any 
more :  king  Eumenes,  who  was  in  his  camp,  affirmed, 
that  it  was  to  no  purpofe ;  for  that  the  tyrant  would  think 
no  longer  of  peace,  than  while  war  was  near  him  :  Agefi- 
polis,  king  of  Sparta,  who,  with^many  other  illuftrious  ex- 
iles, waited  on  Quintius,  infifted  that  it  would  be  unwor- 
thy of  the  Roman  name  to  enter  into  treaty  with  fo  exe- 
crable a  perfon  :  the  Achseans  were  of  the  fame  fenti- 
ments.  Vet  Quintius  remained  firm  to  his  own  :  he  faw 
clearly,  that  they  regarded  their  own  interefts  ;  and  thence 
he  Inrerred,  that  he  ought  to  mind  none  but  thofe  of 
Rome.  Afting  therefore  on  this  motive,  he  fent  Nabis, 
as  he  had  promifed,  an  account  of  the  terms,  whereon  he 
would  grant  him  peace ;  namely :  that  he  fhould  withdraw  fll^y^l 
all  hU  garrifons  from  Argos,  and  it?  territories  :  that  he  Z'/X  j^^f 
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ifaould  deliyer  up  all  the  fhips  of  war  he  had  taken^  ancf^ 
of  all  his  fleet,  retain  no  more  than  two  galliots  :  that  he 
ihould  deliver  up  fuch  as  had  fled  to  him  from  the  Roman 
allies,  and  make  reftitution  to  the  MeflTenians  for  plun- 
dering their  territories :  that  he  (hould  reftore  to  the  La- 
cedxmonian  exiles  their   wives  and  children :  that  he 
ihould  build  neither  caftle  nor  citv  in  his  own  territories, 
nor  in  thofe  of  his  neighbours :  that  he  (hould  give  five 
fuch  hoftages  as  the  general  would  chufe,  and  among  them 
his  own  fon :  that  he  fhould  pay  down  a  hundred  talents  $ 
and  that  he  (hould  continue  paying  (iftjr  talents  a  7e.ar  for 
eightyeara  fuccei&vely.  Nabis  difapproved the/e  conditions, 
and  found  means  to  make  all  the  Lacedaeiiionians  diilike 
KiuSled  by  them  \  fo  that  they  determined  to  make  an  bbftinate  de- 
habii  \        fence.     Quintiusy  perceiving  nothing  was  to  be  done  but 
by  force,  and  having  with  him  an  army  of  fifty  thoufand 
men,  refolved  to  attack  the  place.    He  accordingly  af- 
faulted  it  feveral  times,  out  was  as  ottcn  repulfed.    At  laft 
he  penetrated  into  the  city ;  and,  his  foldiers  beginning  to 
take  poft  in  the  fird  long  (treet,  Nabis  thought  of  nothing 
but  making  his  efcape  :  yet  Pythagoras  delivered  him  from 
this  danger,  by  fetting  the  (Ireet  on  fire  at  each  end,  and 
engaging  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  were  yet  fighting  in 
front,  to  fupply  the  rifing  flames  with  fuel.    The  Roman 
foldiers  were  forced  to  retreat  \  but  Nabis  was  fo  alarm- 
^his        cd,  that,  with  much  difliculty,   he  procured  peace    on 
'^^r'^r      ^^  terms  before  fpecified  j  which  was  hardly  concluded, 
iucipt    *     before  advice  came,  that  the  Argives  had  delivered  them- 
thiwh  felves,  by  expelling  his  garrifons. 

When  Nabis  was  free  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Roman  army,  he  confidered  how  he  might  extricate  him- 
felf  from   the  mifchiefs  he   laboured*  under.    He  was 
much  irritated  at  beholding  himfelf  without  a  fea-port, 
Mmptj      and  little  valued  among  his  neighbours.    He   therefore 
u  raife        began  to  treat  privately  with  Antiochus,  and  the  ^tolians, 
newJif-      fQj.  creating  new  diflurbances  in  Feloponnefus.    Having 
^inPHopL"  received  great  promifes,  he  began  to  aft  oflTenfively  againft 
mfus.  the  Achaeans,  and  their  allies ;   Gythium,  the  fea-port  of 

Sparta,  he  befieged  and  recovered  j  but,  after  that  (lege, 
and  a  flight  viftory  at  fea,  obtained  againft  FhilopGcmen, 
he  was  routed  at  land,  rather  for  want  of  abilities  as  a  ge- 
neral, in  himfelf,  than  any  fault  in  his  foldiers.  Philopoe- 
men,  though  be  could  not  hinder  the  reduftion  of  Gythium, 
yet  refolved  to  terrify  the  tyrant,  by  marching  dire&ly 
towards  Lacedaemon ;  a  meafure  which  bad  the  confe- 
quence  he  cxpeded  and  defired,  fince  Nabis  drew  his 
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Ibrccs  together^  and  led  them,  with  the  utmoft  diligence^ 
to  the  relief  of  his  capital.    By  this  forced  march,  he 
fronted  the  Achaeari  army,  within  ten  miles  of  the  city, 
Nabis  feiiJng,  On  this  bccafi6n,  ai  vdry  ftroiig  fittiationi 
where  Fhilbpcemen  intended  it  have  encamped  thai  night.    / 
This  great  geileral^  perceiving  that  his  fifft  defigh  was 
rendered  dbortive^  immediately  formed  a  f<^cbnd;  ,and, 
fince  he  could  not  reduce  Sj^altaj;  l-efblved  to  content  him«» 
felf  ^itH  deftroyitjg  an  army  every  way  fuperior  to  his 
own.    There  ran  between  the  camps  a  little  rivulet,  from 
which  bdth  the  Aehaeans  arid  Lacedemonians  fetched 
Water ;  but  it  was  nearer  to  the  former  than  to  the  latter; 
Fhilopoen^eri  therefore  fent  i  great  detachment  to  take  Piiiopa^ 
poft  privately  in  a  copfe,  which  bordered  on  the  river.  **'»  i'^^ 
When  the  troOpg  of  Nabis  came  to  water  their  hoffedj  ^^^^^ 
atnd  to  fill  their  veflels  for  the  camp,   this  detachmeilt^.i,^^^^ 
fuddenly  attacked  theni,  ^nd  cut  many  of  the  light-armed 
foldiefs  in  piece§4    About  the  fame  time,  he  fent  one  of 
his  auxiliaries,  as  a  def^rter,  tKi  Kabis,  with  in(lru£tions 
to  give  him  itiformation^  that  the  Acb&ans  deiighed  to 
move  in  the  night,  in  order  to  get  between  hittl  and  La- 
cedaemoh.    The  tyrant,  alarmed  at  this  intelligence,  as 
foon  as  it  i^as  dafk^  qiiitted  a  camp  which  Philopoemen 
could  never  have  forced  %  and,  leaving  only  a  few  light-^ 
armed  troops  in  his  iritrenchments,  marched,  with  all  the 
fpeed  he  could,  towards  Sparta.    Philopoemen,  fofefee-^ 
ing  this  ftep,  attacked  his  canip  as  foon  as  he  left  it  %  and 
fb  naraflbd  His  ariiiy  with  his  light-armed  mer^cenaries, 
that  Nabis  was  obliged  to  retire  into  the  neighbouring 
Woods,    where    hd  remained  ^all  next  day.      Philopoe- 
men,  in  this  interval,  recalling  his  light-armed  forces, 
left  them  in  the  camp  which  he  had  taken,  and,  with  his 
troops  that  were  ftlll  ffeflij  marched  with  greait  fecrecy^ 
stnd  feized  the  pafles  which  led  to  Lacedsfemon,  not  doubt- 
ing but,  at  the  approach  of  night,  the  tjrrant  Would  reftime 
his  march.   His  conje£tufe  wad  juft  y  and,  as  he  had  feized 
the  avenues,  the  fofces  of  Nabis  were,  in  a  manner,  af 
his  mercy*    He  ufed  his  advantage  fo  well,  that  the  ty- 
rant, with  a  very  fmall  part  of  his  army,  entered  the  city, 
covered  ^th  diigrate,  and  Unable  to  hinder  Philopcemen 
from  defolating  the  coutttry,  which  he  wafted  for  thirty 
clays,  and  then  retired,   leaving  Nabis  much  deje£ted, 
arid  little  able  to  continue  the  waf. 

His  recovering  Oythium  aflForded  him  at  prefent  little 
relief;  for,  the  enemy  being  mafter  of  all  the  coun^,  he 
could  fcarce  receive  any  intelligence  :  befides,  his  navy  was 
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Tcry  inconfiderable }  ^d  he. bad  received  adyke>  that  t^e* 
Romans  intended  to  fend  a  n^w  aroiy  into  Greece.  The^ 
Lacedsemoaians  themfelve^  appeared  difl^tisfied  \  a  cir*« 
cumftance  which  made  him  afraid  tp  I^ad  his  foldiecs 
without  the  city ;  and  pent  up  within  it>  they  were  fcarce 
Birtcwrs  6f  any  ufe.  In,  the  miditofthcfe  diftrefTes  ai^d  di(bac^ 
f  tkt  JE'  tions>  he  placed  atl  bis  hopes  in  the  i^tQlian^t  who  had 
Mwu%  done  a  great  deal  of  mifchief  in  Greece^  and  had  been  in* 
ftrumental  in  drawing  him  into  this  war*  Tq  tbem  be  dif-* 
patched  courier  after  courier,  not  with  the  haughty  coin-* 
maads  of  a  tyrant^  but  with  the  humblie  fuppliqationa  of  a 
diftreiled  ally:  be  reminded  them»  that  ibjr  their  fakea 
only,  be  bad  io  precipitately  entered  into  tbift  war,at  a  time 
when  none  eUe  cared  to  own  them  for  allies )  he  fliewed 
tbem  truly  the  nature  of  bis  diftre(s,  hoping  t;hat  it  woutd 
haften  their  fuccours^  and  make  tbem  more  effe£lual  \  but  it 
produceda  contrary  eCl^d, the  ^tplians being  proper  con£e<» 
derates  for  fucb  a  tyrant.  Ha^itii^  ^iyen  aWienci?  tp  U9 
meflengers,  tbey  were  difpatched  with  large  aflura^ces  of 
ready  afiiftance^  while  in  the  mcaii  time  they  oonfulted 
Thnr  nfi*  ^hat  would  be  fitted  to  be  done  for  ihelr  intereft^  The 
hui9».  refult  of  their  eonfultatlons  was^  that,  in  th^  days  of  his 
profperitjr,  and  when  he  bad  a  llrong  army  of  mercena- 
ries at  htdi command,  Nabis  was  their  good  aHy,  and  d^ 
^  ferved  all  polTible  regard;  but  in  the  p£ef(^nt  uti^uon  of 
things,  when  bis  forces  were^  in  a'  manner,  ^t  of>  and 
he  fcarce  able  to  maintain  bim.felf  in  Sparta,,  it  would 
better  ferve  th^ix  purpofos  to  remove  bim,  and  take  the 
City  to  themfelyes.  This  counfel  \ras  approved  i  a  Aqu^ 
fand  fe»t»  and  thirty  borfe^  were  chofen  to  mairch  to  La» 
cedaemon»  under  the  conajcnand  of  Alexa<9envts«  Wbea 
they  were  neady  to  depurt,  the  horfemcnwep^  Cent  for  in* 
to  the  great  council,  where  tliey  received  the  followii^ 
fhort  and  pithy  inilruiftions ;  that  tbey  were  not  fe]U  t»  a^ 
(1(1  Nabis  to  make  war  upon  the  Acbaeans,  or  f^r  any  odier 
purpofe  whatever  than  to  obey  Alp^menus*^  and  to  do 
what  he  direciedt  let  it  be  wb^t  it  would.  Thus  diikpifiV 
ed^  they  marched*  under  the  command  of  tbo^  general^  ta 
Sparta^  where  they  found  Nabb,  very  little  ^^edwitb^ 
fo  (mail  a  xeinfo2;cementi.  Alc;i^amenus  eadQaypured  t^ 
cncounage  him :  he  told  N^is^  that  the  wSltQJiian3,  by  fend- 
ing  him,  intended  no  more  than  to  give  hin>  afpecimen  of 
their  good-will ;  and  that,  if  his  neceHlties  required  it^ 
they  would  march  with  all  the  forces  tbey  could  raife,  txy 
his  relief.  He  likewife  acquainted  him,  that  Antiocbus. 
was  refolved  to  make  war  on  the.  Eoman3»  and  intended 
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to  eov^r  Greece  with-  bis  armiest  9n<i  th^  fea  with  hlf 
(hips ;  that  m^ny  crf  the  Oteek  dates  were  inclined  to  hi^ 
party  \  gnd  that  thp  ^toli^ns  werefbon^  %o  mufter  ;iU$heur 
troops  hefore  t\\^  icing's  cQmmifliQner^ ;  which  was  th€( 
yeafon  why  they  fent  (p  few  under  his  commaod,  Th^i 
tyrant,  encouraged  by  tbefe  cofifol^tory  Ipeeches,  b^gw^ 
by  the  advice  of  Akxamenus^  tp  ei^ercife  his  fbrc(5?  witin 
9ut  the  city^  tb;}t  he  might  at  once  give  fehem  couragei  ftii4 
the  Ach?eans  appnehenfions.  At  theic  e^ercif(^  thi  j$lti^ 
fian  general  failed  not  to  aiHQ;,  his  gu^d  pf  hor(^  li^f^ 
ing  9t  a  diftance »  and  he  from  tim^  to  time  riding  ^tf^ 
them,  on  pretence  of  giving  orders*  By  this  practice  d^ijy 
repeated;  he  avoided  all  mfpicionj)  and  accuftomed  thtf 
Spartans  to  obey  his  dlrc^iions.  The  l^acedaempniM 
guards,,  which  he  looked  upon  as  the  bed  corps  in  th^  %f^ 
rant's  ^rmyy  he  advifed  to  b^  pofte4,  ph^lanx-wi^e,  he*^ 
bind  the  reit^  ofFexing  fuch  plapfihle  reaJ^ns,  th^it  Nabiil 
readily  complied  with  his  advicQ  ;  and  this  was  tt^e  Q$ity^ 
ftep  wanting  to  his  ruin.  When  the  day  camej^  wh^icagi 
Alexamenus  refolvod  to  e^cecnte  hi^  great  and  lieipafai^ 
defign,  he  behaved  toward^  Nabis  with-  moce  th^Q  or^in 
nary  cdmplaifance  y  he  commended  the  appearance  and 
difcipline  of  his  troops,  appl^kudfd  Hh^  ca^ry,  &nd'  pro* 
mifed  him  the  fupremacy  in  PokojifUiiMfos.  PefQeh'hig 
that  his  flattery  had  wrought  a  proper  efledt,  the  tyrant 
teftifying,  by  his  looks  and  geftureSy  the  higheft  fatis- 
fa£lion,  Alexamenus  fuddenly  wheeled  off;  and^  riding 
up  to  his  troop  of  ^tolians,  bid  them  remember  the  in- 
ftruftions  they  had  received,  when  tb^ey  were  firft  chofen 
for  this  fervice.  Having  given  them  this  hint,  he  turned  Nabh  ftmr^ 
his  horfe,  and  fode  £uU  s^aiuft  Vabi%  i^om  he  over-  dendty 
threw ;  and  his  iEtolians,  immediately  following  him,  one  ^^'  "^'^'^ 
after  another  buried  their  fpears  in  tne  bofom  of  the  ty-  ^S*^''^ 
rant.  His  guards  were  hardly  informed  of  what  paffed  till 
lie  was  dead ;  and  then,  not  knowing  for  whom  ta  fight> 
they  forbore  fighting  at  all.  .- 

The  reft  of  the  Lacedaemonians  looked  on  with  a  mix- 
ture of  joy  and  terror ;  joy,  th^t  the  tyrant  was  dead,  wha 
had  fo  long  and  fo  cruelly  opprefled  them ;  terror,  at  be-^ 
holding  fo  ftrange  an  accident,  the  reafons  of  which  they 
knew  not,  and  therefore  were  afraid  of  its  confequences. 
Alexamenus,  and  the  ^tolians,  taking  advantage  of  their  Sparta 
confternation,  marched  direftly  into  the  city,  their  chief  furprifed 
breaking  into  the  tyrant's  palace,  and  rifling  all  hiy  trea-  o^^P^^^* 
fures.     The  foldiers  followed  his  example  ;  fo  that^  in  a  ,j[7^/ff- 
ihorttimc^  the  Lacedaemonians  looked  on  the  munlerof  i\ani. 
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Kabis  as  their  misfortune*    Cbnfideripg,  however,  no^ 

little  it  becarite  the  inhabitants  of  Sparta  to  look  on,  and 

fee  their  riches  ear ried  away  by  foreignefSi  they  took  si 

child,  whofe  name  was  Laconlcusi  and  who,*  on:  account 

of  his  being  defcended  froth  th6  rojral  fabiiiy,  was  bred 

up  by  Nsibis,  fet  him  on  horfeback,  furrouflded  nfany  of 

fi#  JEt9'    the  ^tolians,  and  put  them  to  the  fwofd.    Then  they 

9Mtaitm  \^xo\it  into  the  palace,  whete  thcy  flew  Aleiaiiienus,  and 

^'shIt^    ^^^^  ^bo  were  with  him.    They  fdi-ced  likewife  a  temple 

I^Biil  of  Diana,  to  tehich  many  bf  thef  iEtolians  S/^ere  fled,  all 

of  whom  were  put  to  death  without  mercy.    In  the  midft 

of  this  confufion,  Philopcemen  arrived,  foihe  friends  of 

his  havingpofted  to  him  with  the  account  of  tbe  death  of 

Nabis.    The  forces  he  had  were  few,  nor  did  he',  from' 

them,  c6m:eive  any  hopes  of  feizing  the  city.    On  the 

contrary,  he  did  what  Alexamenus  ought  to  have  done, 

that  is.  he  convinced  the  Lacedxmonians  of  the  madnefs 

6f  their  proceedings,  and  engaged  thenn,  fince, they  had 

mk§  write    fi>  happily  recovered  their  freedom,  to  unite  themfclves* 

^t£^   to  the*  Achaeans,   reaping  thus,  by  his  virtue,   all  th^ 

^fig^f  '     fruits  the  JStolians  expe&ed  from  tneir  treachery  ^. 

q  T}^  Liv.  lib.  xxxiv.    Phit.  in  Vit.  Philop^m.    Jaftin.  lib^. 
XXX.  cap.  4*  lib.  xxxa.«ap«  i,  %* 
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